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The  mission  of  Genius  on  earth!  To  uplift, 
Purify,  and  confirm,  by  its  own  gracious  gift, 
The  world. 


Let  the  boy  have  his  will !  I  tell  thee,  brother, 

We  treat  these  little  ones  too  much  like  flowers, 

Training  them,  in  blind  selfishness,  to  deck 

Sticks  of  our  poor  setting,  when  they  might. 

If  left  to  clamber  where  themselves  incline. 

Find  nobler  props  to  cling  to,  fitter  place, 

And  sweeter  air  to  bloom  in.     It  is  wrong — 

Thou  striv'st  to  sow  with  feelings  all  thine  own, 

With  thoughts  and  hopes,  anxieties  and  aims, 

Born  of  thine  own  peculiar  self,  and  fed. 

Upon  a  certain  round  of  circumstance, 

A  soul  as  different  and  distinct  from  thine 

As  love  of  goodness  is  from  love  of  glory, 

Or  noble  poesy  from  noble  prose. 

...»•».     We  are  born, 

It  is  my  faith,  in  minature  completeness, 

And  like  each  other  only  in  our  weakness, 

Even  with  our  mother's  milk  upon  our  lips, 

Our  smiles  have  different  meanings,  and  our  hands 

Press  with  degrees  of  softness  to  her  bosom. 

It  is  not  change — whatever  in  the  heart 

That  wears  its  semblance,  we,  in  looking  back, 

With  gratulation  or  regret,  perceive — 

It  is  not  change  we  undergo,  but  only 

Growth  or  development.     Yes  !  what  is  childhood 

But  after  all  a  sort  of  golden  daylight, 

A  beautiful  and  blessed  wealth  of  sunshine, 

Wherein  the  powers  and  passions  of  the  soul 

Sleep  starlike  but  existent,  till  the  night 

Of  gathering  years  shall  call  the  slumbers  forth, 

And  they  rise  up  in  glory  ?     Early  grief, 

A  shadow  like  the  darkness  of  eclipse, 

Hath  sometimes  waked  them  sooner. 


Most  men  know  love  but  as  a  part  of  life: 
They  hide  it  in  some  corner  of  the  breast. 
Even  from  themselves;  and  only  vvhen  they  rest 

In  the  brief  pauses  of  that  daily  strife. 

Wherewith  the  world  might  else  be  not  so  rife, 
They  draw  it  forth  (as  one  draws  forth  a  toy 
To  soothe  some  ardent,  kiss-exacting  boy), 

And  hold  it  to  sister,  child,  or  wife. 

Ah  me!  why  may  not  love  and  life  be  one? 
Why  walk  we  thus  alone,  when  by  our  side, 
Love,  like  a  visible  God,  might  be  our  guide  ? 
How  would  the  marts  grow  noble!  and  the  street. 
Worn  like  a  dungeon  floor  by  weary  feet, 

Seem  then  a  golden  court- way  of  the  Sun! 


HENRYTIMROD. 

BORN   IN   CHARLESTON,    DEC.  8,   1829,    DIED  IN  COLUMBIA, 
OCT,  7,    1867. 

THE   POET  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 


''Hold  Up  llie  glories  of  thy  dead .'" 

To  thine  own  self  be  trtte. 
Land  that  he  loved  '     Come  honor  now 

This  grave  that  honors  you  ! 

— Carl  McKinky. 


And  therefore,  though  thy  name  shall  pass  away, 
Even  as  a  cloud  that  hath  wept  all  its  showers. 

Yet  as  that  cloud  shall  live  again  one  day 
In  glad  grass  and  in  happy  flowers, 

So  in  thy  thoughts,  though  clothed  in  sweeter  rimes, 
Thy  life  shall  bear  its  flowers  in  future  times. 
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That  which  we  are  and  shall  be  is  made  up 
Of  what  we  have  been.     On  the  autumn  leaf 
The  crimson  stains  bear  witness  of  its  spring; 
And,  on  its  perfect  nodes,  the  ocean  shell 
Notches  the  slow,  strange  changes  of  its  growth. 
Ourselves  are  our  own  records;  if  we  looked 
Rightly  into  that  blotted  crimson  page 
Within  our  bosoms,  then  there  were  no  need 
To  chronicle  our  stories;   for  the  heart 
Hath,  like  the  earth,  its  strata,  and  contains 
Its  past  within  its  present. 
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r^ULAR  AND  STANDARD  BOOKS' 

ADOPTED  FOR  USE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Maury's  Geographies. 

ELEMENTARY,  MANUAL,  PHYSICAL. 

Works  of  America's  honored  and  well-known  scientists,  critically  revised  in  the  texts  and  maps  every  year, 
and  so  always  up-to-date. 

The  1899  Edition  of  MAURY'S  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY  has  just  been  published.  It  is  brought 
fully  ■'  up-to-date,"  and  contains  all  the  latest  political  and  statistical  geographical  changes.  The  book  also 
contains  the  1899  Recent  Geographical  Events  sheet,  an  entirely  original  feature  of  Maury's  Geographies. 
Teachers  having  previous  editions  should  send  for  enough  of  these  sheets  lor  their  books.  They  are  furnished 
free  of  charge. 

Holmes'  Nexp*  Readers. 

FIRST,  SECOND,  THIRD,  FOURTH,  FIFTH. 

Well  graded.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Attractive  in  reading  lessons  Many  interesting  stories  about  plant 
and  animal  life  interspersed  with  other  choice  reading  matter  ol  high  literary  excellence. 

Sanford's  Arithmetics. 

PRIflARY,  INTERMEDIATE,  COMMON  SCHOOL,  HIGHER. 

In  these  books  the  graduation  of  work  is  easy  and  natural.  They  make  interested  and  intelligent  students. 
The  work  and  problems  are  practical.  The  extensive  and  sustained  use  of  these  books  attest  their  peculiar 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  a  large  and  widely  extended  class  of  schools. 

Hansen's  Histories— New  Editions. 


SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
HIGHER  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  new  editions  of  both  these  books  are  most  attractive  in  quality  of  text,  accuracy,  clear  and  pleasin^ 
style,  pictorial  illustrations,  maps,  etc.  They  correspond  exactly  with  the  former  editions  in  arrangement  of 
topics,  chapter  headings,  etc. 

Finger's  Civil  Government 

IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  School  Manual  and  History.  I.  General  Idea  of  Civil  Government.  II.  Government  in  North  Caro- 
lina.    III.     Government  of  the  United  States. 


FMTEEilTf  PFBMiHINe  Ca, 

714  and  716  Canal  St.,  New  Orleans.  43-47  East  10th  Street,  New  York. 
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A  Common  Thought. 


HENRY  TIMROD. 


Somewhere  on  this  earthly  planet 

In  the  dust  of  flowers  to  be. 
In  the  dew-drop,  in  the  sunshine, 

Sleeps  a  solemn  day  for  me. 

At  this  wakeful  hour  of  midnight, 

I  behold  it  dawn  in  mist. 
And  I  hear  a  sound  of  sobbing 

Through  the  darkness— hist!  oh,  hist! 

In  a  dim  and  murky  chamber, 

I  am  breathing  life  away; 
Some  one  draws  a  curtain  softly. 

And  I  watch  the  broadening  day. 

As  it  purples  in  the  zenith, 
As  it  brightens  on  the  lawn, 

There's  a  hush  of  death  about  me, 
And  a  whisper,  "He  is  gone!" 


This  issue  of  the  Journal  has  been  unavoidably 
delayed  by  the  continued  absence  of  the  editor, 
conducting  institutes  in  a  distant  part  of  the  state. 
But  subscribers  will  not  lose  by  it.  Three  num- 
bers will  be  issued  in  September  and  October,  and 
after  that  it  will  appear  regularly  on  the  fifteenth 
each  month. 


A  few  days  before  the  first  day  of  May,  when  the 
■  citizens  of  Asheville  were  to  vote  on  the  question 
of  an  increase  of  the  school  tax  from  twenty  to 
thirty  cents  on  each  hundred  dollars  of  listed  prop- 
erty and  from  sixty  to  ninety  cents  on  each  poll, 
the  largest  taxpayer  in  the  city  came  into  the  office 
of  a  leading  citizen,  placed  on  his  desk  a  one-hun- 
dred dollar  bill,  and  requested  that  it  be  used  to 
the  best  advantage  in  helping  to  carry  the  election 
for  the  increase  of  the  tax.  This  gentleman  has 
no  children  to  be  educated  in  the  schools  of  the 
city;  but,  owning  much  property,  the  value  of 
which  depends  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  city, 
he  knows  the  difference  between  a  good  investment 
and  a  niggardly,  miserly  hoarding  which  yields  no 
returns;  he  also  knows  the  difference  between  that 
broad-minded,  patriotic,  public-spirited  citizenship 
which  makes  a  man  a  blessing  to  his  community  and 
that  narrow,  individualistic,  get-all-you-can-and- 
keep-all-you-get  selfishness  which  makes  a  man  a 
dead  weight  on  the  progress  of  his  community,  and 
little  less  than  a  curse.  If  every  town,  village  and 
community  in  the  state  could  have  a  few  men  of 
the  type  of  this  broad-minded,  progressive  business 
man  of  Asheville,  North  Carolina  would  soon  be  a 
different  state  from  what  it  now  is. 


At  a  recent  meeting,  the  teachers'  association  of 
Randolph  county  voted  to  subscribe  for  fifty-four 
copies  of  this  JOURNAL  to  be  sent  to  the  fifty-four 
township  committeemen  in  the  eighteen  townships 
of  the  county;  the  purpose  being  to  bring  the 
teachers  and  the  school  ofificers  into  closer  touch 
with  each  other.  We  believe  the  teachers  of  every 
county  in  the  state  would  find  this  a  most  valuable 
way  in  which  to  invest  a  small  amount  of  money; 
and,  to  encourage  them  in  it,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
make  a  very  low  special  clubbing  rate  for  any  as- 
sociation that  may  wish  to  follow  the  example  of 
that  of  Randolph. 


Don't  fail  to  notify  us  of  any  change  of  address. 
Always  give  old  address  as  well  as  new.  This  will 
save  !(s  much  trouble  a.ndjou  some  delay. 


See  in  the  advertising  pages  our  combination  offer 
with  the  Weekly  Times  (twice-a-week  edition), 
Richmond,  Va.  This  is  a  good  family  paper  con- 
taining a  semi-weekly  summary  of  the  news  of  the 
world,  and  many  teachers  in  the  Carolinas  and 
Virginia  should  take  advantage  of  this  offer. 
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With  this  issue  the  North  Carolina  Journal     condition  and  problems. 

OF  Education  enters  upon  its  third  volume.  Dur-  

ing  the  two  years  of  its  existence  twenty-four  num- 
bers have  been  issued  containing  an  average  of 
forty  pages  each.  Original  articles  have  been  con- 
tributed by  more  than  one  hundred  twenty-five 
of  the  leading  educators  in  North  Carolina  and  the 
country  at  large.  Never  before,  we  believe,  has 
any  educational  paper  had  so  many  leading  South- 
ern teachers  upon  its  list  of  contributors,  nor  has 
any  other  Southern  journal  had  so  e.xtensive  a  cir- 
culation. 

On  its  subscription  list  are  to  be  found  the 
names  of  all  the  Southern  states  and  that  of  nearly 
every  state  in  the  North  and  West.  Started  as  a 
local  state  journal,  it  is  rapidly  coming  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  representative  educational  journal  of 
the  South.  For  the  liberal  support,  kindly  words 
and  valuable  assistance  of  teachers  and  citizens 
everywhere  we  are  profoundly  grateful.  In  the 
future  as  in  the  past  our  aim  shall  be  to  help  the 
teacher  in  the  school-room,  to  help  create  a 
broader  and  deeper  and  juster  educational  senti- 
ment among  the  people,  and  to  offer  to  all  who 
will  avail  themselves  of  it  a  channel  of  communi- 
cation and  an  opportunity  to  assist  in  the  grandest 
work  in  the  immediate  future  of  our  beloved  South- 
land. 

A  somewhat  close  study  during  these  two  years 
of  the  educational  conditions  in  North  Carolina 
and  other  Southern  States  has  confirmed  us  in  the 
opinion  that  we  are  now  at  a  critical  period  in  the 
development  of  educational  thought  and  practice, 


least,  a  very  large  part  of  the  space  of  the  Jour- 
nal   will  be  devoted   to  the  country  school,  its 


In  our  city  schools  one  of  the  principal  evils  is  the 
large  amount  of  home  work  required  of  small  chil- 
dren. Why  not  do  the  work  at  school,  and  when 
the  doors  are  closed  leave  the  work  behind,  as  do 
people  in  other  lines  of  business.'  Every  teacher 
knows  that  this  home  work  is  all  too  often  not  done 
in  any  satisfactory  manner.  She  should  know, 
also,  that  five  or  six  hours  of  good  energetic  mental 
work  is  as  much  as  most  children  may  attempt 
with  final  profit  to  themselves.  Let  the  school 
work  be  done  in  school;  and  let  such  children  as 
will  be  encouraged  to  read  good  books  of  a  more 
general  nature  out  of  school,  the  teacher  finding 
time  now  and  then  to  talk  with  them  about  their 
reading. 


Superintendent  W.  C.  Lane,  of  the  Albemarle 
graded  schools,  is  writing  some  very  valuable  ar- 
ticles on  education  and  the  work  of  the  graded 
schools  for  the  Stanly  Enterprise,  published^in 
Albemarle.  This  is  oneof  the  best  means  of  reach- 
ing the  people  and  enlisting  their  interest  in  the 
work.  Teachers  should  use  the  columns  of  the 
daily  and  weekly  papers  more  than  they  do.  These 
papers  are  used  freely  to  advance  every  other  in- 
terest;  why  not  for  this  greatest  of  all  interests.' 


School  Opening. 


Prof.  Stewart,  of  the  Monroe  High  School,  has 
requested,  through  the  public  prints,  all  patrons  of 

and  that  on  the  solution    of  educational   problems  '^he  school  to  be  present  on  the  opening  day,  that 

now  pressing  themselves  upon  us  does  the  destiny  ^^  ""^y  become  acquainted  with  them  and  interest 

of  the  country  depend  as  it  does  not  upon  any  oth-  them  in  the  work  of  the  school.     This  seems  to  us 

er  one  thing.      Never   has  a   greater  opportunity  an  excellent  plan.     Why  not  have  school  openings 

been  offered  in  any  country;   never   has   a  greater  as  well  as,  or  even  instead  of,  school  closings.'    The 

demand  been  made  upon  the   united   wisdom  and  "^'"^^  *^°  create  an  interest  in  schools,  if  it  is  to  be 

efforts  of  the  teachers  of  a  country.     The  JOURNAL  productive,  is  at  the  beginning  and  not  at  the  end 

hopes  to  be  able  to  do  its  humble  part  in  this  o-reat  °^  ^^^  school  term.     We  hope  many  teachers  may 

and  all-important  work,   and   invites  all  teachers  follow  the  example  of  Prof.  Stewart. 

and  all  who  are   interested   in  the   welfare   of  our  

common  country  to  join  it  in  this  great  work.  I  have  found  nothing  which   has   helped   me  so 

More  and  more  clearly  have  we  come  to  see  that  much  in  discipline   as   visiting   the  parents   of  the 

for  many  years  yet  the  most  important  part  of  the  children  in  my  class.     It  has  proved  beneficial   to 

educational  problem  is  that  pertaining  to  the  coun-  go  and   see  the  good  pupils,  as  well  as  the  refrac- 

try  schools,  in  which  more  than   seventy-five   per  tory  ones.     I    have    known    boys    and    girls    who 

cent,  of  the  children  of  the  South  must  receive  all  would  work  hard  for  weeks  for  the  sake  of  a  prom- 

their  school  education;  and  for   the   next  year,  at  ised  call  from  their  teacher.—^/.  A^.  Gillin. 
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The  Longest  School  Term  in  the  State. 


It  is  announced  that  the  public  schools  of  Dur- 
ham county  (not  including  the  schools  of  the  city 
of  Durham)  will  run  from  seven  to  nine  months 
this  year.  Last  year  the  average  length  of  term 
was  twenty-six  weeks — a  higher  average  than  that 
made  by  any  other  county  in  the  state. 

This  greater  length  of  term — much  longer  than 
in  any  other  county — is  due  to  several  causes. 
Durham  is  a  small  county,  but  one  of  the  richest 
in  the  state.  With  less  than  8,500  children  of 
school  age,  it  has  a  school  fund  of  nearly  $25,000. 
Outside  of  the  city  of  Durham  there  are  only  six- 
ty-two schools  for  both  races,  the  number  having 
been  reduced  by  consolidating  the  weaker  districts. 
These  schools  will  have  an  average  of  more  than 
$300  each.  The  salaries  of  teachers,  uniform!)' 
good,  have  been  made  more  nearly  equal.  The 
grading  of  the  schools  permitted  by  the  law  of  '97 
has  enabled  the  school  boards  to  save  money  in 
the  smaller  schools.  Greatest  of  all,  the  superin- 
tendent and  school  boards  seem  to  be  awake  to 
the  responsibility  of  their  position,  and  are  ready 
to  "adopt  any  change  that  will  benefit  the  school 
system." 


The  managers  of  the  Baptist  Female  University 
are  making  an  appeal  for  loan  scholarships  for 
}'oung  women.  Any  person  who  is  willing  to  help 
one  or  more  young  women  by  lending  tliem  money 
to  pay  a  part  or  all  of  their  expenses  at  the  Uni- 
\ersity,  the  money  to  be  paid  back  when  the  young 
woman  has  been  able  to  earn  it,  are  requested  to 
communicate  with  Mr.  N.  B.  Broughton,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  invest- 
ment for  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
many  such  scholarships  will  be  provided.  There 
are  rich  men  and  women  enough  in  North  Caro- 
lina to  endow  a  thousand  such  scholarships  at  the 
various  institutions  of  learning  without  feeling  it  as 
a  burden.  Once  endowed  in  this  wa}*,  the  number 
of  scholarships  would  not  grow  less.  The  money, 
always  paid  back,  would  not  be  consumed  with 
the  using.  What  the  young  man  and  woman  want 
is  the  opportunity  of  an  education  while  yet  the 
time  has  not  passed.  To  repay  later  the  amount 
of  their  necessary  expenses  will  be,  for  most  of 
them,  only  a  wholesome  stimulus  to  economy. 
There  should  be  a  liberal  response  to  this  request 
of  the  managers  of  the  Female  University. 


President  Winston  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  has  gone  to  work  with  his  ac- 
customed vigor,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  the 
College  make  some  mighty  strides  forward.  The 
department  of  textile  instruction  is  being  fully  or- 
ganized and  will  be  a  principal  feature  of  the 
school.  Besides  offering  to  young  men  a  thor- 
rough  English  and  scientific  education  it  offers  a 
practical  training  for  all  trades  and  businesses,  in- 
cluding especially  Cotton  Manufacturing;  Stock, 
Dairy,  Fruit  and  Truck  Farming;  Civil,  Electrical 
and  Mechanical  Engineering;  Architecture,  and 
Mercantile  Business.  The  school  gives  120  free 
scholarships,  and  others  too  poor  to  pay  will  be 
credited  for  room  rent  and  tuition  until  they  have 
earned  the  money  to  pay  for  same.  Young  women 
will  be  admitted  to  the  departments  of  Textile 
Designing,  Horticulture  and  Dairying. 


Don't  forget  the  Educational  Department  of  the 
State  Fair.  If  the  leading  schools  of  North  Caro- 
lina will  take  the  proper  interest  in  this  matter, 
and  make  such  exhibits  as  they  may  do  easily, 
and  without  much  cost,  this  department  will  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  fair;  and  the  influence  on  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  state  will  more  than  pay  for 
all  the  trouble.  Read  the  large  and  varied  list  of 
premiums  offered,  (in  the  July  number  of  this  jour- 
nal, page  16)  and  write  to  C.  B.  Denson,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  or  to  W.  T.  Whitsett,  Whitsett,  N.  C,  for 
further  information. 


Man)'  parents  claim  they  cannot  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  because  they  need  their  help  at 
home;  and  some  believe  this  is  true.  Certainly 
no  child  in  the  country  or  in  a  small  town  need 
lose  a  day  from  school  for  this  reason.  The  day  is 
24  hours  long.  7  for  school,  9  for  sleep,  and  3  for 
eating  and  play,  leave  S  for  work.  If  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  family  do  five  hours  of  good  earn- 
est labor  each  school  day,  and  ten  hours  on 
Saturday,  about  all  the  help  they  can  render  in  the 
house  and  on  the  farm  will  be  given.  From  ex- 
perience and  observation  we  know  that  this  much 
can  be  done  by  children  who  live  within  three 
miles  of  the  school  house  without  seriously  inter- 
fering with  their  school  work.  And  it  is  good  for 
the  children  to  do  it.  Let  teachers  show  parents 
this  can  be  done. 


Truth  alone  is  beauty. — Henry  Timrod. 
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The  Board  of  School  Directors  of  Durham  coun- 
ty lias  fixed  the  maximum  limit  of  salaries  paid  to 
teachers  at  $40  a  month;  except  for  the  super- 
intendent of  the  East  and  West  Durham  schools, 
which  shall  not  exceed  $50. 


Mrs.  Rebecca  Harding  Davis  has  recently  writ- 
ten an  article  in  which  she  attempts  to  show  that 
the  public  school  has  been,  and  is,  a  curse.  Not 
long  ago  we  heard  a  prominent  North  Carolinian 
say  that  North  Carolina  is  greatly  blessed  in  that 
the  great  masses  of  her  people  do  not  read  or 
travel.  Untouched  by  the  great  questions  of  the 
outside  world,  they  are  content.  Some  people  re- 
gard life  as  a  curse  and  death  a  blessing.  Give  us 
more  of  the  curse  and  deliver  us  from  the  bles- 
sing. 

The  Durham  school  board  has  passed  a  resolu- 
tion which  provides  that  no  child  will  be  admitted 
to  the  first  grade  after  October  of  the  fall  term,  or 
after  March  of  the  spring  term.  The  schools  in 
many  of  our  towns  have  some  such  provision. 
Why  would  it  not  be  well  to  limit  the  time  of  en- 
trance to  this  grade  to  the  first  two  weeks  of  each 
term,  permitting  children  who  will  be  six  years  old 
within  three  months  to  enter  as  if  they  were  al- 
ready si-x.'  Some  towns  have  such  a  provision  as 
this. 

The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  has  made  provision  for  teach- 
ing instrumental  music  and  the  instruction  given 
in  this  department  will  be  equal  to  the  best.  Post- 
graduate courses  have  been  arranged  in  which 
graduates  of  this  and  other  institutions  may  do  ad- 
vanced work  in  languages,  literature,  science,  or 
pedagogy.  For  full  information  about  any  of  these 
courses  address  President  Mclver. 


During  the  last  four  years  the  University  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va.,  has  had  a  re- 
markable growth.  It  now  ranks  among  the  very 
best  of  the  South.  Its  last  catalogue  shows  310 
students  in  Medicine,  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy. 
Its  graduates  have  made  an  enviable  record  before 
the  Examining  Boards.  Of  eighteen  applicants 
before  the  North  Carolina  board  at  its  recent  meet- 
ing all  passed. 


From  Edgecombe  and  Onslow  counties  in 
North  Carolina,  and  from  Bedford  county  in  Ten  - 
nessee,  have  recently  come  requests  to  assist  in 
selecting  books  for  teachers'  libraries.  In  one  in- 
stance it  is  proposed  to  spend  $50  for  this  purpose 
at  once,  in  another  $75,  in  the  third  $100.  The 
books  will  be  kept  at  some  central  point  and  may 
be  taken  out  by  the  teachers  on  proper  conditions. 
This  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  many  counties  may  follow  the  ex- 
ample. 

The  school  board  of  Tarboro  paid  part  of  the 
expenses  of  those  teachers  who  attended  the  Uni- 
versity summer  school.  Would  not  the  school 
authorities  in  every  town  in  the  state  find  it  a  pay- 
ing investment,  if  they  would  thus  induce  all  their 
teachers  to  attend  some  good  summer  school.'  In  a 
good  many  instances  their  annual  salary  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  teachers  to  bear  the  necessary 
expenses  of  a  month  at  such  a  school.  But  the  re- 
turns from  the  entire  educational  investment  in  any 
city  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  teachers,  who 
cannot  fail  to  be  benefitted  by  a  month  of  study 
during  the  summer. 


We  commend  to  cities  and  towns  and  to  *very 
man  who  would  do  the  best  for  his  town  the  spirit 
of  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  Washington,  N.  C,  where  a  local 
tax  for  schools  was  voted  last  May.  The  report 
was  written  by  Hon.  John  H.  Small,  member  of 
Congress  for  that  district: 

We  must  not  go  backward.  If  the  special  tax  does  not 
provide  sufficient  funds  to  support  an  efficient  system  of  pub- 
lic schools,  then  let  us  give  more.  Not  one  cent  will  be  lost 
or  misplaced,  which  may  be  judiciously  expended  for  the  ed- 
ucation and  betterment  of  our  children.  It  is  not  how  little 
we  can  spend  but  how  much  is  required.  It  might  be  proper 
to  state  that  our  citizens  ought  to  begin  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  proper  buildings  for  our  schools.  Washington  can 
not  afford  to  lag  in  the  commendable  race  for  the  education 
of  its  children.  We  can  afford  to  neglect  all  other  municipal 
improvements  until  we  have  established  a  firm  foundation  for 
a  system  of  public  schools  with  ample  and  modern  school 
buildings  and  school  apparatus. 


The  same  law  that  moulds  a  planet  forms  a  drop 
of  dew. — Henry  Tinirod. 


Beyond  all  doubt,  the  money  which  Greensboro 
expends  for  her  public  schools  is  more  wisely 
invested  than  that  expended  foranyother  purpose, 
and  will  yield  greater  returns. — Mayor  Z.  V.  Tay- 
lor, Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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The  following  resolution  passed  by  the  North 
Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  at  its  recent  meeting 
should  have  appeared  in  the  July  number: 

Resolved,  That  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  re- 
joices that  to-day  the  number  of  communities  in 'the  state 
which  have  adopted  the  principle  of  local  taxation  for  public 
schools  is  about  twice  as  large  as  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

We  recognize  that  the  future  of  North  Carolina  de- 
pends upon  the  success  of  the  cause  of  local  taxation  for 
the  public  schools  throughout  the  various  townships  of 
the  state.  We  recognize,  moreover,  that  the  success  of 
local  taxation  depends  upon  able  and  enthusiastic  leader- 
ship in  connection  with  a  system  of  active  and  effective 
school  supervision. 
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Thisiprint  ought  to  be  read  fifteen  inches  from  the  eyes. 


If  some  of  these  disks  appear  blacker,  heaTier  than  others 
si  fifteen  inches  fiom  the  eyes,  Astigmatism  is  present. 

Hold  a  card  over  one  eye  svhile  the  other  is  being  tested. 

If  any  defect  is  suspected,  a  competent  and  reliable  Op- 
tician should  be  consulted  at  once. 

Test  the  eyes  of  every  pupil  before  enrolling  him . 

The  above  is  taken  from  a  card  prepared  by  Dr. 
J.  T.  Johnson,  the  Eye  Specialist,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Dr.  Johnson  will  send  cards  for  testing  the  eyes  of 
pupils  to  any  teacher  asking  for  them. 


Before  the  school  begins  the  teacher  should  spend 
several  days  preparing  for  a  full  attendance  on 
the  first  day,  and  a  prompt  beginning  of  work.  The 
school  house  and  grounds  should  be  repaired, 
cleaned  and  put  into  such  good  order  as  is  fitting 
for  the  home  of  the  children  of  the  community. 
This  means  they  should  be  made  healthful,  com- 
fortable, and  attractive.  All  children  of  school 
age  in  the  district  should  be  examined  and  classi- 
fied.    Appoint  two  or  three  morningsat  the  school 


for  this.  Visit  at  their  homes  all  children  who  do 
not  come  to  the  school  house  at  the  time  appointed. 
Talk  with  parents  and  urge  the  importance  of 
prompt  and  regular  attendance,  and  the  necessity 
of  children  being  provided  with  books  without  de- 
lay. Ask  the  local  dealer  to  have  books  on  hand 
so  that  all  children  who  will  may  secure  them  be- 
fore the  school  opens.  Spend  no  time  of  the  reg- 
ular session  "organizing."  Do  all  this  ahead,  and 
make  the  first  day  as  full  and  complete  a  school 
day  as  any  in  the  session.  When  the  entire  ses- 
sion is  little  more  than  sixty  days,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  organizing  and  closing.  After  school 
has  begun  don't  fail  to  visit  again  the  homes  of  all 
children  who  have  not  entered,  and  to  urge  parents 
to  let  the  children  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  the  school.  When  children 
leave  school  visit  them  at  once,  and  make  every 
necessary  effort  to  restore  them.  The  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  the  country,  the  homes  of  the 
children  and  the  hearts  of  the  parents  gained  by 
these  visits  will  be  helpful  to  you  as  a  teacher. 


The  nissionary  Work  of  the  Public  School. 


According  to  the  report  of  the  state  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  the  school  population  of 
North  Carolina  last  year  was628, 480.  Of  this  number 
399,375,  or  about  63*  per  cent.,  were  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools,  and  213,244,  or  about  33^  per 
cent.,  were  in  daily  attendance.  The  average 
length  of  term  was  68  days;  so  the  average  attend- 
ance of  the  school  population  was  23  days. 

In  sixteen  counties  the  school  term  was  ten 
weeks  or  less;  in  five  it  was  eight  weeks;  in  three, 
less  than  eight  weeks.  In  nineteen  counties  the 
average  length  of  term  was  sixteen  weeks  or  more. 
But  in  one  of  the  best  of  these  the  average  attend- 
ance, as  reported,  was  only  one-fifth  the  school 
population. 

This  year  the  average  school  term  will  be  about 
two  weeks  longer.  The  teachers,  the  school  offi- 
cers and  the  parents  should  not  fail  to  use  every 
energy  to  make  the  attendance  fifty  per  cent,  bet- 
ter. To  accomplish  this,  much  visiting  and  other 
missionary  work  must  be  done.  But  at  present  the 
whole  public  school  work  is  one  great  missionary 
work,  from  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent 
down  to  the  humblest  committeeman  and  teacher. 
Let  us  all  be  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  work,  un- 
til we  will  shirk  no  duty  however  disagreeable. 
Then  shall  we  begin  to  see  results. 
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The  Southern  Educational  Association. 


Changing   Teachers. 


The  people  of  Memphis  are  making-  great  prep- 
arations for  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Educa- 
tional Association,  December  27,  28,  and  29.  They 
are  determined  to  make  it  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  pleasant  meetings  ever  held  in  that  city. 
The  officers  and  committees  of  the  Association  are 
going  forward  with  the  preparations  of  their  part 
of  the  work,  and  everything  will  be  in  readiness 
for  a  more  successful  meeting  than  any  the  Asso- 
ciation has  yet  held. 

For  special  information,  address 

Junius  Jordan,  President, 

Fayetteville,  Ark., 

Or,  P.  P.  Claxtox,  Secretary, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


With  an  increase  of  8i  per  cent,  in  the  school 
population  and  an  increase  of  only  2\  per  cent,  in 
school  attendance,  how  long  will  it  take  North 
Carolina  to  wipe  out  the  large  percentage  of  illit- 
eracy with  which  it  is  now  cursed.'  A  year's  sub- 
scription to  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of 
Education  will  be  given  for  the  best  solution  of 
this  problem. 

How  Strong  is  a  State? 


In  a  vision  Nebuchadnezzar  beheld  a  great 
image.  This  image  was  mighty,  his  brightness 
was  e.xcellent,  his  aspect  terrible;  his  head  was  of 
fine  gold,  his  breast  and  arms  of  silver,  his  belly 
and  thighs  of  brass,  his  legs  of  iron,  his  feet  part 
of  iron,  and  part  of  clay.  And  when  the  feet  that 
were  of  iron  and  clay  were  smitten  they  brake  in 
pieces.  Then  was  the  iron,  the  clay,  the  brass, 
the  silver,  and  the  gold,  broken  in  pieces  together, 
and  became  like  the  chaff  of  the  summer  thresh- 
ing-floors; and  the  wind  carried  them  away,  that 
no  place  was  found  for  them. 

And  so  will  it  ever  be  -until  clay  is  no  longer 
mixed  with  iron  in  the  feet.  The  glory  and  splen- 
dor and  wealth  of  statues  and  nations  may  be  in  the 
brass  and  silver  and  fine  gold  of  other  parts  of  the 
body,  but  their  strength  is  in  the  feet;  and  their 
glory  and  splendor  and  wealth  are  as  naught  in  the 
day  of  trial,  if  the  feet  break  by  reason  of  the  clay 
that  is  in  them.  No  state  is  stronger  that  than  the 
strength  of  intelligence  and  virtue  in  the  lowest 
stratum  of  its  citizenship;  and  especially  is  this 
true  of  the  democratic  state. 


School  committees  and  communities  sometimes 
seem  to  be  possessed  of  an  insane  desire  to  change 
teachers  merely  for  the  sake  of  changing.  The 
teacher's  actions  are  frequently  governed  by  the 
same  spirit.  They  go  from  one  place  to  another 
simply  for  the  sake  of  change  and  because  they 
have  taught  at  the  old  place  a  year  or  two  or  three. 
It  is  hard  to  understand  why  a  teacher  who  has 
any  faith  in  his  own  purposes  or  confidence  in  his 
own  ability  should  not  wish  to  be  his  own  succes- 
sor from  year  to  year,  build  upon  his  own  founda- 
tion and  reap  the  fruit  of  his  own  sowing.  We  be- 
lieve the  best  teachers  never  desire  to  change  their 
place  except  for  better  pay,  better  opportunity  for 
self-improvement,  opportunity  for  broader  work, 
or  some  equally  worthy  object.  They  are  the 
shiftless  ones  who  are  always  shifting  and  never 
rising;  committees  should  beware  of  them. 

When  a  community  has  once  secured  a  good 
teacher  it  should  keep  him  as  long  as  possible.  Be 
he  Democrat,  Republican  or  Populist;  Methodist, 
Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  Lutheran, 
Friend,  or  any  one  of  the  more  than  thirty  religi- 
ous sects  in  our  state;  related  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage to  any  or  all  of  the  people  in  the  community, 
or  to  none  of  them, — none  of  these  things  should 
ever  be  thought  of  in  employing  a  new  teacher  or 
in  keeping  an  old  one.  They  are  all  personal  mat- 
ters and  should  never  be  considered  by  committee- 
men acting  in  their  official  capacity.  Neither 
should  parents  expect  or  desire  their  children  to 
be  taught  by  teachers  of  their  own  political,  relig- 
ious or  family  faith.  In  most  cases  it  is  probably 
better  they  should  not  be  so  taught.  They  will 
likely  be  sufficiently  narrow,  prejudiced  and  con- 
ceited without  such  teaching.  The  only  questions 
to  be  asked  by  committeemen  or  community  are. 
Are  you  a  moral,  upright,  manly  man,  or  womanly 
woman'  Can  you  teach.'  Whatsoe\-er  question  is 
more  than  this  probably  cometh  of  evil. 

By  all  means  avoid  changing  except  when  it  is 
certain  you  are  getting  a  better  teacher.  It  takes 
a  year  two  for  a  teacher  to  begin  to  learn  the  char- 
acter and  needs  of  all  the  children  of  a  strange 
communit)-,  and  he  cannot  begin  to  do  his  best 
work  until  he  knows  them.  The  itinerant  plan  is 
not  a  good  one  for  either  teachers  or  schools. 


Industrial  education  or   manual  training  should 
be  made  part  of  all  public  school  instruction. 
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Have  a  Course  of  Study. 


One  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  our  country  and 
village  schools  is  their  lack  of  any  definite  course 
of  study.  As  a  result  of  this,  much  time  and  en- 
ergy is  lost  by  repetitions,  and  much  confusion 
comes  becanse  of  breaks  and  loss  of  connection. 

Of  course  the  state  should  provide  a  course  of 
study  as  carefully  and  systematically  graded  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances,  which  teachers 
might  follow,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  making  it  a 
basis  of  classification.  We  cannot  be  said  to  have 
a  system  of  education  until  this  is  done. 

But  in  the  absence  of  such  a  general  system, 
each  teacher  must  make  some  plan  for  himself 
(All  the  teachers  of  a  county  might  make  such  a 
plan  with  the  help  of  the  county  superintendent. 
A  few  meetings  of  the  county  teacher's  associa- 
tion might  well  be  devoted  to  its  completion.)  Two 
or  three  weeks  before  your  school  begins  make  out 
the  course  of  work  you  want  each  class  to  do  in 
every  subject,  and  determine  just  what  degree  of 
preparation  will  be  required  of  pupils  to  enter  each 
class.  This  will  give  you  some  definite  basis  of 
classification  and  some  fixed  goal  for  the  year's 
work  of  each  class  and  each  child.  It  will  tend  to 
give  regularity  and  precision  to  your  work,  and 
children  can  be  more  easily  induced  to  remain  in 
school  and  complete  the  work  on  which  their 
classification  for  next  year  depends.  Make  a  fair 
copy  of  this  course  of  study  and  leave  it  in  your 
register  together  with  lists  of  of  the  names  of  chil- 
dren who  have  finished  satisfactorily  each  part  of 
it.  You  owe  this  much  to  yourself  and  to  the 
teacher  who  will  follow  you,  that  the  work  you 
have  done  may  be  accounted  at  its  full  value.  It 
is  not  at  all  necessary  that  children  together  in  one 
study  shall  be  together  in  other  studies. 


Are   the  Few  Interested  in  the  Education  of  the 
Many? 


A  great  drought  burned  the  land.  The  heavens 
were  brass,  the  earth  was  iron,  the  vegetation  was 
dust;  the  fountains  had  ceased  to  flow,  and  man 
and  beast  died  of  thirst  and  famine.  In  the  court 
of  the  king's  palace  and  in  the  grounds  of  a  few 
noblemen  jets  of  water  brought  from  deep  in  the 
mountains  threw  their  refreshing  spray  in  the  air, 
and  kept  green  small  circles  of  grass  and  flowers; 
but  the  famine  was  not  relieved  by  them,  nor  was 
the  kingdom  made  fruitful.     The  people  perished 


and,  dispite  their  playing  fountains,  the  revenues 
of  king  and  lords  failed.  Nor  did  the  land  become 
fruitful  again  and  produce  its  harvest  for  lords  and 
people  until  the  rains  from  heaven  had  fallen  on 
hill  and  valley,  forest  and  field,  stony  ground  as 
well  as  deep  earth,  and  soaked  every  inch  of  it  with 
abundant  waters. 

It  is  a  blessed  thing  for  a  state  or  a  nation  to 
have,  here  and  there,  a  few  men  and  women  of  cul- 
ture, beautiful  oases  in  the  desert  of  ignorance  and 
illiteracy,  springing  fountains  keeping  fair  and 
fresh  their  small  circles;  but  it  avails  little  for  the 
state  or  themselves,  if  the  drought  rests  on  all  the 
land  besides.  The  state  or  nation  can  produce  its 
full  harvest  of  wealth  and  culture  and  noble  life 
only  when  the  fullest,  freest  and  most  complete 
education  has  come  to  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor 
— to  all  regardless  of  circumstances  of  birth  or  an- 
cestry, bathing  every  brain  in  light  and  truth, 
giving  skill  to  every  hand  and  wisdom  and  cour- 
age to  every  heart. 

Mitchell's  Peak,  hidden  in  cloud  or  bathed  in  the 
sunlight  of  the  upper  atmosphere,  rises  from  a 
basal  plateau  three  thousand  feet  above  the  tide- 
water of  the  east.  Mont  Blanc,  covered  with  eter- 
nal snows,  rises  from  a  plateau  high  as  the  top  of 
Mitchell's  Peak — a  plateau  from  which  flow  the 
rivers  of  central  Europe.  Mt.  Everest,  lifting  its 
summit  five  miles  into  the  heavens,  the  prince  of 
mountains,  rises  from  a  plateau  high  as  the  top  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  from  which  the  mighty  rivers  of 
a  continent  spring.  And  so  it  is  the  world  over. 
Great  mountain  peaks  never  rise  from  the  lowland 
marshes,  but  always  from  broad  and  high  plateaus 
and  great  mountain  ranges;  the  higher  and  broader 
the  plateau  the  greater  the  mountain  peak  it  will 
sapport. 

Would  men  of  education  and  culture  reach  their 
fullest  stature  and  secure  the  fullest  results  from 
their  enlightened  labors,  they  must  have  the  sup- 
port of  an  intelligent  and  cultured  people.  Men 
whose  heads  are  to  tower  among  the  clouds  and 
catch  the  sunlight  of  the  upper  air,  cannot  stand 
with  their  f^et  in  the  marshes  of  ignorance  and 
helplessness.  They  can  attain  their  full  stature 
only  by  a  general  upheaval  producing  a  broad  and 
elevated  plateau  of  intelligence  and  culture  and 
strength.  Then  may  they  become  beacons  and 
guides  to  the  world,  and  from  the  high  plains  at 
their  feet  will  spring  the  rivers  that  make  glad  the 
nations  and  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Such  an  abundant  rain,  such  a  mighty  upheaval, 
do  we  need  in  North  Carolina;  and  the  few  have 
no  less  to  gain  from  it  than  the  many. 


lO 
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Greensboro  Public  Schools  in  the  Gala  Week  Pro- 
cession. 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  floats  in  Greensboro's 
Gala  Week  procession,  representing  the  industries 
and  enterprises  of  which  the  city  is  proud  and 
which  make  her  prosperty,  was  that  representing 
her  public  schools. 

This  float,  drawn  by  two  beautiful  chestnut 
horses,  was  decorated  with  the  public  school  colors, 
pink  and  white.  At  the  four  corners  were  shields 
bearing  the  following  mottoes  printed  in  large 
letters: 

Knowledge  is  Power. 

Education — The  Safegu.\rd  of  Order  and 
Liberty. 

Education— A  Debt  Due  from  Present  to 
Future  Generations. 

Education — The  Basis  of  Material 
Wealth. 

The  four  young  women  supporting  these  mot- 
toes were  dressed  in  Empire  gowns.  The  first 
represented  Art,  Science,  Letters;  the  second. 
Liberty  enlightening  the  world;  the  third.  Justice; 
the  fourth.  Material  Wealth.  In  the  center  of  the 
float  was  a  pyramid  of  school  children  dressed  in 
the  school  colors  and  bearing  the  motto: 

These  are  My  Jewels. 

The  effect  of  the  whole  was  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful, and  the  spirit  of  it  cannot  be  commended  too 
highly.  No  other  factor  is  contributing  so  much 
to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  Greensboro  as  her 
schools. 


How  to  Classify    an    Ungraded  School    with    One 
Teacher. 


One  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the  country  schools 
is  the  want  of  classification  and  the  consequent 
large  number  of  recitations.  In  many  schools 
with  one  teacher  theie  are  twenty-five  or  thirty; 
in  some  instances,  more.  This  means  ten  minutes 
or  less  for  each  recitation.  I  have  known  schools 
in  which  the  average  time  was  five  minutes — twelve 
recitations  to  the  hour!  Of  course  this  precludes 
any  attempt  at  teaching,  and  reduces  the  teacher 
to  a  poor  kind  of  automatic  lesson-hearer.  If  anj' 
teaching  is  to  be  done,  the  recitations  must  be 
fewer  and  the  time  for  each  longer.  This  should 
average  not  less  than  twenty-five  minutes;  more 
for  some,  less  for  others.  With  the  usual  school 
day — from  eight  in  the  morning  to  four  in  the  af- 
ternoon,  with  an  hour  and  a  half  for  intermission, 


and  fifteen  minutes  for  opening — there  must  not  be 
more  than  fifteen  recitations.  Only  a  dozen  would 
be  better.  And,  still,  each  child  should  have  four 
or  five  a  day.  To  accomplish  this  has  seemed  im- 
possible to  rriost  teachers. 

The  following  scheme  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  each  subject  taught  may  be  divided  clearly 
into  two  par's;  one  in  which  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples and  processes  of  the  subject  are  learned,  and 
one  in  which  these  principles  and  processes  are 
applied.  In  the  first  the  order  of  study  is  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  may  not  be 
changed;  in  the  second  there  is  no  necessary  or- 
der, that  of  the  book  being  purely  accidental,  and, 
therefore,  changeable  at  will. 

PLAN  of  classification. 

Reading:     Three  classes — 

1.  Children  learning  to  read. 

2.  Children    of  ordinary    Second  and    Thi'd 

Reader  classes. 

3.  All  children  above  the  Third  Reader. 
Arithmetic:     Four  classes — 

1.  Children  learning  to  count  by   ones    and 

by  tens,  and  to  write  numbers  (see  Les- 
sons on  Elementary  Aritmetic  in  earlier 
numbers  of  the  JOURNAL.) 

2.  Children     learning    addition,    subtraction 

and  comparison. 

3.  Children  learning  multiplication,  division, 

fractions  and  ratio. 
Geography:     Three  classes — 

1.  Class  in  the  geography   of  the  home   and 

school  district  (all  children  in  school.) 

2.  Class    in    geographj'    of    North     Carolina 

(children  of  Fourth  Reader  grade.) 

3.  Class  in  foreign  geography. 
History  and  Civics:     Three  classes — 

1.  Stories  of  adventure  and    pioneer  life;  bi- 

ographies. (Children  of  ordinary  Sec- 
ond and  Third  Reader  grade.) 

2.  Colonial  life  and  the  Revolution.     (Child- 

ren of  the  ordinar}'  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Reader  grade.) 

3.  Histor}'  since  the  Revolution.     (All  child- 

ren above  Fifth  Reader  grade.) 
English  Composition:     Three   lessons  a   week 

for  all  children  who  have  learned  to  read  and 

write. 
English    Grammar:      Two   lessons  a  week  for 

all    children    above    ordinary    Fifth    Reader 

grade. 
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Writing:     Two  lessons  a  week  for  all  children. 
Spelling:     Two  lessons  a  week    for  all  children 

who  have  learned  to  read  and  write. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene:     One  lesson  a  week 
for    all    children  above     First    Reader  grade. 

Reading  3;  Arithmetie  4;  Geography  2;  History 
and  Civics  3;  English  Grammar  and  Composition 
2;  Writing,  Spelling  and  Physiology  and  Hygiene 
I, — in  all,  fifteen  recitations  a  day. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  will  make  the 
scheme  clear. 

The  first  class  in  Reading  will  learn  the  sounds 
of  the  letters  from  some  good  drill  book,  and  will 
learn  to  read  from  a  First  Reader  or  a  book  of 
easy  stories.  No  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  or  Fifth 
Reader  should  be  used.  The  children  of  Second 
and  Third  Reader  grades  may  easily  read  together 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Story  of  Ulysses,  Old  Greek 
Stories,  Bible  Stories,  etc.;  reading  one  book  one 
year  and  another  the  ne.xt.  The  classes  will  thus 
contain  two  sections,  one  a  year  longer  in  school 
than  the  other.  If  the  more  advanced  section 
reads  Crusoe  the  first  year  and  Ulysses  the  sec- 
ond, the  less  advanced  section  will  read  them  in 
the  reverse  order.  One  year  a  section  will  read 
with  a  more  advanced  section,  the  ne.xt  year  with 
one  less  advanced.  The  same  principle  will  apply 
to  the  three  or  four  sections  of  the  third  class.  No 
great  inconvenience  will  come  from  this.  When  a 
child  has  learned  to  translate  print  into  sound  he 
can  read  any  book  which  he  can  comprehend;  and 
real  books  do  not,  like  the  grade  Readers,  belong 
to  any  particular  school  year  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  year  before  or  the  year  after.  Indeed,  the 
teacher  will  find  himself  as  much  interested  in  the 
books  read  by  the  second  class  as  in  any  book  she 
would  select  for  her  own  reading;  and  the  children 
will  probably  want  to  read  their  books  over  and 
over  again  for  several  years  after  they  have  read 
them  in  class. 

The  fourth  class  in  Arithmetic  will  contain  sev- 
eral sections.  But  after  the  work  ot  the  first  three 
classes  is  well  done,  it  makes  little  difference  in 
what  order  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  studied. 
One  year  all  sections  will  study  Decimal  Fractions, 
another  year  all  will  study  Percentage,  another 
Mensuration,  etc. 

In  enumerating  the  daily  recitations,  only  two 
recitations  were  counted  for  Geography,  while 
three  are  given  in  the  Plan  of  Classification.  The 
workof  Home-Geography  must  bedone  mostly  out- 
doors.    The  long  noon  recess  offers  just  the  oppor- 


tunity for  this.  All  the  children  from  the  youngest 
to  the  oldest  will  enjoy  a  thirty  minutes  walk  with 
the  teacher,  to  study  a  waterfall,  a  hill-side,  a  corn 
field  or  a  country  store.  At  least  a  year  should 
be  given  to  the  study  of  North  Carolina.  While  at 
this  the  children  will  incidentally  learn  a  good  deal 
of  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  class 
above  this  will  contain  three  or  four  sections,  all 
stud)'ing  the  same  topics  and  reciting  together. 
One  year  they  will  study  North  America,  the  next 
Europe,  the  next  the  remaining  continents.  The 
first  section  will  take  the  topics  in  their  order,  the 
ne.xt,  beginning  a  year  later,  will  begin  with 
Europe  and  er.d  with  Nortii  America,  and  so  on 
round  the  three  sets  of  topics  from  year  to  year. 

The  second  class  in  History  will  probably  con- 
tain two  sections;  the  third  three  sections.  But 
the  history  from  the  close  of  the  revolution  should 
be  studied  by  questions — Territorial  Development 
Increase  of  Population,  Growth  of  Cities,  The 
Tariff,  Political  Parties,  etc.,  etc., — and  not  chrono- 
logically. Group  these  questions  into  three  logi- 
cal groups,  study  one  group  one  year,  another  the 
ne.xt.  This  will  give  the  best  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  Civics. 

The  English  Composition  should  be  based  upon 
the  reading  lessons.  So  there  will  be  two  sections 
with  different  work.  But  this  work  must  be  large- 
ly individual,  and  the  teacher  can  direct  the  work 
of  both  sections  at  the  same  time. 

There  will  be  two  sections  in  linglish  Grammar. 
One  year  they  will  all  study  parts  of  speech,  the 
ne.xt  year  the  analysis  of  sentences;  one  section 
taking  the  topics  in  this  order,  the  next  in  the  re- 
verse order.  The  best  teachers  are  not  agreed  as 
to  which  order  is  the  best. 

Because  they  write  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  children  all  write  from  the  same 
copy.  All  written  work  should  be  done  neatly, 
thus  making  writing  lessons  of  the  composition 
periods. 

All  sections  of  the  spelling  class  may  recite  to- 
gether. Of  course  the  composition  lessons  make 
the  best  spelling  lessons  (see  JOURNAL  for  Janu- 
ary, '99). 

The  lessons  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene  should 
be  given  orally  by  the  teacher.  A  good  modern 
work  on  the  subject  will  enable  her  to  do  this. 

While  this  may  not  be  an  ideal  plan  for  a  school 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  permit  com- 
plete grading,  it  is  probably  the  best  that  can  be 
done  in  the  school  with  only  one  teacher.  The 
only  indispensible  requirement  is  uniformity  of 
texts  in  the  reading  and  spelling. 
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How  to  Teach  a  Reading  Lesson. 


In  the  Journal  of  Edlcatiox  for  June  (page 
14)  we  tried  to  give,  with  some  fulness  of  e.xplana- 
tion,  the  necessary  steps  in  teaching  a  reading  les- 
son to  children  who  have  gained  the  power  to 
translate  the  printed  words  into  spoken  words. 
The  plan  there  outlined  is  based  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  purpose  of  the  reading  lesson  is  to 
make  some  good  piece  of  real  literature  a  part  of 
the  child's  permanent  possessions,  and,  inciden- 
tally, to  enable  him  to  read  aloud  intelligibly  and 
with  proper  expression.  This  last  should  be  a  sec- 
ondary, not  the  primary  object:  for  a  taste  for  good 
literature  and  the  ability  to  use  the  book  for  one's 
own  culture  are,  for  all  people,  far  more  important 
than  the  ability  to  read  aloud,  however  important 
that  may  be;  and  for  most  people  it  constitutes  the 
entire  practical  end,  as  they  never  have  any  call 
to  read  in  public.  Furthermore,  the  full  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  matter  read  is 
always  of  primary  consideration  for  one  who  reads 
aloud  for  the  benefit  of  others.  One  can  not  by 
any  rule  or  art  give  fitting  expression  to  that 
which  one  has  not  made  one's  own. 

Probably  it  may  be  well  to  define  reading  as 
Ihinking  in  a  prescribed  way,  3.ViA  oral  reading  as 
Uilkins:;  in  a  prescribed  icay.  The  first  requires 
that  the  reader  should  enter  fully  into  the  author's 
thought  and  feeling,  and  is  not  done  perfectly  un- 
til he  sees  as  the  author  saw,  thinks  as  he  thought, 
and  feels,  as  far  as  may  be,  as  he  felt.  When  this 
is  done  perfectly  the  matter  read  has,  in  every  es- 
sential sense  become  the  readers'  own,  and  he  will 
have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  expressing  it  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  author,  which  has  now  become  his, 
also.  At  least  he  will  be  able  to  read  as  well,  or 
better,  than  he  can  talk — with  as  much  freedom  as 
he  has  in  expressing  any  original  thought,  or  in  de- 
scribing that  which  he  has  himself  seen. 

The  plan  outlined  requires  the  following  steps: 

1.  Preparation.- — Questions  and  conversations 
preparing  the  children's  minds  for  the  new  lesson 
and  giving  them  an  interest  in  it,  teacher  and  chil- 
dren reading  the  lesson  together. 

2.  The  children  reading  the  lesson  at  their  seats 
or  at  home. 

3.  Making  an  outline  of  the  paragraphs  and 
sections  of  the  lesson.  This  should  be  done  by 
teacher  and  children  working  together  in  class. 
The  outline  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard. 

4.  Telling  the  story  (a)  by  paragraphs  and  (b) 


as  a  whole.  This  should  be  done  with  fulness  of 
detail  and  in  language  as  good  as  that  of  the  book. 
Other  children  should  be  called  upon  to  supply 
what  the  child  telling  omits. 

5.  Seeing  the  pictures  contained  in  the  piece,        ' 
and  entering  into  the  action  of  it  (visualizing,  with 
closed  eyes).  , 

6.  Reading  with  expression.  ' 
To  illustrate  this  plan  let  us   take   the  following 

chapter  from  Agnes  Spofford  Cook's  "The  Story 
of  LHysses,"  remembering  that  it  is  difficult  to  give 
in  brief  form  any  adequate  idea  of  conversation  be- 
tween teacher  and  pupils. 

TELEMACHUS  AT  THE  COUNCIL. 

Early  the  next  morning  Telemachus  came  from  his  cham- 
ber, clad  in  his  scarlet  mantle  and  with  his  sharp  sword  slung 
across  his  shoulder.  Said  he  to  a  herald  who  was  standing  at 
the  door,  "Go  c|uickly  and  call  the  chiefs  to  council." 

The  messenger  hastened  through  the  town,  calling  to  each 
warrior,  "O  chief,  thou  art  summoned  to  the  council." 

The  bearded  chieftains  gathered  by  twos  and  threes  in  the 
great  hall.  The  young  prince  waited  impatiently  in  another 
room  until  all  had  assembled.  Then,  with  his  brazen  spear 
in  hand  and  his  two  dogs  following,  he  entered  the  council 
room.  A  whisper  went  round,  "He  is  noble  as  a  god." 
Even  the  old  men  made  way  for  him  to  sit  in  his  father's  place 
at  their  head  The  first  to  speak  was  an  aged  man,  whose 
son  L'lysses  had  taken  with  him  to  the  war.  Nevertheless, 
he  loved  his  absent  king  and  mourned  for  him.  Tears  were 
in  his  eyes  when  he  arose  and  said:  This  is  the  first  time  we 
have  come  together  since  our  King  Ulysses  sailed  away.  Jove 
help  him  who  calls  us  in  his  need  !  " 

Telemachus,  who  burned  to  speak,  could  remain  silent  no 
longer.  He  arose  and,  taking  his  father's  scepter  from  a  herald 
who  stood  nea>r,  said; 

"Chieftains,  I  have  called  you  here  because  I  am  in  trouble. 
Even  the  loss  of  my  father,  the  king,  were  not  worse  than  this 
calamity  which  has  come  upon  me.  A  crowd  of  wicked  men 
have  taken  possession  of  our  home.  They  do  nothing  all  day 
but  eat  our  food  and  drink  our  sparkling  wine.  They  declare 
th:it  they  will  not  leave  until  my  mother  shall  marry  one  of 
them.  I  dare  not  deny  them,  for  they  are  a  hundred,  and  I, 
it  seems,  am  alone,  without  a  single  friend 

"But  ye,  my  neighbors,  have  known  all  this  for  three 
years,  yet  ye  have  not  lifted  a  finger  to  help  us.  It  would  be 
better  if  ye  were  robbing  us,  for  then  we  could  make  you  pay 
for  it  from  your  own  stores.  But  now— Oh,  if  I  were  only 
strong  enough!  I  cannot  bear  it  any  longer!"  And  the 
boy, — for  he  was  only  a  boy  after  all, — dashed  his  scepter  to 
the  ground  and  burst  into  despairing  tears. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  Then  Antinous,  the  bold- 
est of  the  suitors,  broke  forth: 

"Boy,  what  dost  thou  mean  by  putting  us  to  shame?  We 
are  not  to  blame  ;  it  is  Penelope  herself.  Three  years  now 
she  has  put  us  off  with  promises  and  fair  speeches.  Send  her 
away  to  her  father's  house  if  thou  wilt  have  us  go,  for  we  will 
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never  leave  her  until  she  has    promised  to  marry  one   of   us." 

Then  said  the  boy,  with  flashing  eyes  :  • 

"Indeed,  I  will  never  send  my  mother  away!  Stay  on,  if 
ye  be  bold  enough.  I  will  pray  to  the  gods  to  help  me,  and 
ye  shall  be  ruined  forever  !  "  As  he  spoke,  there  was  a  rush  of 
wings  and  two  great  eagles  flew  into  the  hall  and  circled  slowly 
about,  looking  down  with  their  herce,  bright  eyes  upon  the 
startled  company.  No  one  dared  to  speak.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  gods  had  already  promised  an  answer  to  the  boy's  prayer. 

But  at  length  the  princes  began  to  whisper  among  them- 
selves, then  to  talk  aloud,  and  finally  Telemachus  said:  "I 
will  argue  no  longer.  Only  give  me  a  ship  and  twenty  com- 
rades and  I  will  go  and  seek  news  of  my  father.  If  I  find 
that  he  is  surely  dead,  then  my  mother  may  marry  again 
whomsoever  she  wishes."  But  one  said:  "The  boy  is  too 
young."  And  so  after  much  aimless  talk,  the  council  broke 
up  and  the  chiefs  went  back  to  their  homes. 

Telemachus  walked  alone  by  the  shore  of  the  murmuring 
sea.  Kneeling,  he  bathed  his  hands  and  his  face  in  the  cool 
water.  He  was  very  despondent  and  in  his  heart  he  prayed 
to  the  gods  to  show  him  a  way  out  of  his  trouble.  He  turned 
at  last  toward  home, — when  lo  !  there  beside  him  stood  his 
friend  of  yesterday,  noble  and  strong.  He  laid  his  hand  on 
the  lad's  arm,  and  Telemachus  took  heart  again. 

"  JVIy  boy,"  said  iVlentor,  "thy  father's  son  must  never  fail 
in  courage.  Make  ready  for  the  voyage.  I  will  find  thee 
ship  and  crew,  for  there  is  many  a  brave  man  in  Ithaca  eager 
to  do  thy  bidding." 

The  boy's  heart  leaped  at  the  words.  Surely  his  prayer 
was  answered.  He  thought  Mentor  must  be  the  wise  goddess 
herself  in  disguise, — as  perhaps  he  was;  who  knows?  — and 
went  back  to  the  palace  with  new  hope. 

At  the  door  he  met  Antinous,  going  in  to  supper,  who 
laughingly  took  him  by  the  hand  and  told  him  not  to  be 
angry,  but  to  eat  and  drink,  for  they  would  let  him  go  to  sea 
if  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  it.  Telemachus  answered 
gravely  : 

"Antinous.  I  cannot  be  merry  among  robbers.  But  I 
shall  go  to  Pylos  "  Then  quietly  withdrawing  his  hand,  he 
turned  away. 

At  sjpper  ttie  suitors  mocked  him,  talking  and  laughing 
about  what  would  happen  if  he  should  be  lost  at  sea.  For 
then  there  would  be  a  great  contention  as  to  who  should  have 
the  palace  and  lands. 

But  Telemachus  knew  that  he  had  one  faithful  friend  in  his 
hour  of  need.  He  went  to  the  good  old  nurse  of  his  child- 
hood days. 

"Eu-ry-clei-a,"  said  he,  "fill  me  twelve  jars  of  wine  and 
twenty  bags  of  barley  meal,  for  I  am  going  away  to  seek  news 
of  my  father."     But  the  old  woman  cried  : 

"Child!  Child!  How  camest  thou  to  have  such  notions  ! 
Where  in  the  world  wilt  thou  go  ?  Oh,  stay  at  home,  my 
boy  !  " 

"  Have  no  fear,"  answered  Telemachus.  "  I  shall  not 
suffer  harm.  But  hide  it  from  my  mother  until  she  asks  for 
me.     She  must  not  stain  her  beautiful  face  with  tears  " 

The  good  old  nurse  went  off  with  an  an.xious  heart  to  do  as 
she  was  told. 

It  was  night  and  the  drunken  suitors  had  fallen  fast  asleep 


over  their  wine  cups.  Telemachus,  with  two  companions, 
stole  away  to  the  seashore  with  the  meal-bags  and  the  jars  of 
wine       He  found  Mentor  waiting  with  a  ship  and  crew. 

They  hauled  up  the  flapping  sail  ;  quickly  the  wind  filled 
it,  and  they  were  off,  speeding  through  the  darkness  and  over 
the  sounding  sea. 

Having  read  the  foregoing  chapters  of  the  stor)', 
the  children  will  know  of  the  wooing  of  Helen  and 
her  marriage  to  Menelaus,  the  marriage  of  Ulysses 
and  Penelope  and  the  birth  of  Telemachus,  the 
Trojan  war,  and  the  Wanderings  of  Ulysses.  They 
will  knoiv  of  the  crowd  of  insolent  suitors,  who, 
for  three  years  have  sought  the  hand  of  Penelope, 
while  they  consume  in  drunken  feasts  and  revel- 
ings  the  stores  of  food  and  wine  left  by  the  provi- 
dent husband  and  father.  They  will  know  of  the 
growing  impatience  of  Telemachus,  now  just  reach- 
ing manhood.  They  will  remember  that  only 
yesterday  Athene,  in  the  likeness  of  the  Taphian 
merchant  prince,  Mentor,  visited  him  and  encour- 
aged him  to  assume  his  rightful  authority  and  drive 
the  suitors  from  his  door,  leaving  him  with  the  ad- 
monition that,  "the  gods  help  those  who  help 
themselves."  A  few  questions  will  bring  the  es- 
sential parts  of  the  story  to  mind. 

Do  you  think  Telemachus  will  follow  the  advice 
of  Mentor.'  How  will  he  go  about  it.'  What  will 
the  suitors  do  if  he  attempts  to  drive  them  away.^ 
Will  he  be  able  to  assert  his  authority.''  Let  us 
see.     We  will  read  the  ne.xt  chapter  together. 

How  is  Telemachus  dressed.'  Why  does  he 
wear  a  scarlet  mantle.'  What  color  do  you  think 
his  sword  belt  is.'  What  is  a  herald}  What  is  a 
counciP.  What  does  the  herald  say  to  the  chiefsi* 
Note  meaning  of  summon. 

How  do  the  chieftains  look.'  How  do  they  as- 
semble.' When.'  Describe  this  hall.  See  Tele- 
machus enter.  How  does  he  look.'  Where  does 
he  sit.'  Why  is  his  spear  of  brass.'  Who  speaks 
first.'  How  old  is  this  man.'  Does  he  still  love 
Ulysses.'     Who  is  Jove.' 

Why  does  Telemachus  take  his  father's  scepter 
before  he  begins  to  speak.'  What  two  complaints 
does  Telemachus  make.'  Can  you  see  the  look  of 
surprise  and  anger  on  the  faces  of  the  suitors  as  he 
accuses  them.'  In  what  tone  does  Telemachus 
begin  his  speech.'     Why  does  he  break  down.' 

What  will  the  suitors  and  chieftains  do  now.' 
What  would  you  do  if  I  were  to  dash  this  book  to 
the  floor  and  burst  into  tears.'  Yes,  you  wouldn't 
do  anything  for  a  while;  you  wouldn't  know  what 
to  do.     Let's   see   what  Telemachus  did.       Read: 
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"There  was  a  moment  of  silence."  (Children  must 
be  taught  not  to  look  ahead.  No  exercise  is  more 
valuable  than  this  of  thinking  ahead  and  then  test- 
ing the  correctness  of  the  thought  by  reference  to 
the  book).  Isn't  the  speech  of  Antinous  an  inso- 
lent one!  Will  Telemachus  reply.'  How.'  Read 
his  answer.  (It  is  not  intended  that  the  teacher 
shall  do  all  the  reading.  The  children  will  con- 
stantly be  called  on  to  finish  out  sentences  and  to 
read  specified  paragraphs.  Frequently  the  answer 
to  the  teacher's  question  can  be  read  from  the 
book.)  What  do  you  think  of  Telemachus'  reply.' 
Whose  birds  are  the  eagles.'  (Jove's. j  See  them 
flap  their  wing  over  the  heads  of  the  suitors  and 
glare  in  their  faces! 

What  request  does  Telemachus  make.'  What 
would  he  do  with  the  ship?  Who  has  told  him  to 
do  this.'  (Mentor.)  Do  the  chieftains  listen  to 
him.' 

When  the  council  breaks  up  what  does  Tele- 
machus do.'  Will  he  want  to  go  among  the  peo- 
ple.' What  do  you  want  to  do  when  }ou  have 
been  disappointed  and  laughed  at.'  Why  does  he 
go  to  the  sea-shore.'  Can  you  see  him  walking 
there  with  his  hands  behind  him  and  his  e)-es  on 
the  ground.'  See  him  sit  and  gaze  across  the  wa- 
ter! Will  he  feel  better  now.'  Whom  does  he 
meet  as  he  turns  to  go  home.'  (Children  will 
guess  Ulysses,  Penelope,  a  suitor,  etc.;  but  they 
will  not  fail  to  guess  aright  after  a  few  trials.) 
What  does  Mentor  say  to  him.'  Is  that  a  good 
way  to  encourage  him.'  With  what  kind  of  a  step 
does  he  return  to  the  palace.'  How  long  was  he 
by  the  sea-shcre.' 

How  does  Antinous  greet  him  on  his  return  to 
the  palace.'  How  does  Telemachus  receive  him.' 
Picture  the  supper  scene.  Suppose  Telemachus 
should  be  lost  at  sea,  would  the  suitors  be  inter- 
ested.' How.'  (This  before  the  paragraph  con- 
taining the  answer  has  been  read.)  Where  is 
Pylos.'     How  far  from  Ithaca.'      Who  lives  there.' 

But  Telemachus  had  a  friend  to  help  him;  who.' 
(Tell  about  the  nurse  who  had  been  nurse  to  his 
father.)  Does  a  nurse  ever  think  the  boy  she  has 
cared  for  is  more  than  a  child.'  What  does  Tele- 
machus ask  of  Eurycleia.'  What  does  she  sa}-.' 
Will  he  want  his  mother  to  know  he  is  gone.' 
What  does  this  paragraph  tell  us  about  the  Greek 
diet.'     What  shape  were  the  wine  jars.' 

What  kind  of  a  ship  does  Telemachus  sail  in.' 
How  many  men  in  his  crew.'  Picture  them 
"speeding    through    the    darkness    and    over    the 


sounding  sea."     What  will   the   suitors  think   and 
do  when  they  find  he  is  gone.' 

This  kind  of  treatment  will  prepare  children  to 
read  the  lesson  to  some  purpose  at  their  seats  or 
at  home. 

When  the  recitation  is  called  next  daj'  a  little 
questioning  will  produce  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing 

OUTLINE. 

1.  The  council  summoned. 

2.  The  council  assembles. 

3.  Speech  of  Telemachus. 

a.     Complaint  against  the  suitors. 
/;.     Complaint  against  neighbors. 

4.  Insolent  speech  of  Antinous. 

5.  Telemachus'  defiant  reply,  and  the  omen  of 
the  eagles. 

6.  Request  for  a  ship,  and  breaking  up  of  the 
council. 

7.  Telemachus  by  the  sea. 

8.  Return  to  the  palace,  and  supper. 

9.  Telemachus  and  Eurycleia. 

10.  Preparation  and  departure. 

If  the  piece  were  played,  the  curtain  would  fall 
after  "6."  The  chapter  may  be  divided  at  this 
point,  making  it  into  two  lessons,  if  desired.  At 
least  the  children  must  be  made  to  feel  the  closing 
of  one  act  and  the  beginning  of  another. 

When  the  story  has  been  told  until  the  children 
know  it  perfectly  erase  the  outline  and  let  them 
reproduce  it  from  memory.  This  is  necessary  to 
assure  the  story's  being  kept  in  mind  in  the  proper 
order.  This  will  not  be  a  learning  of  the  words  of 
the  outline,  but  a  repetition  of  the  mental  process 
by  which  the  outline  was  made.  It  should  never 
be  omitted  in  any  lesson. 

VISUALIZING. 

The  children  close  their  eyes,  and  the  teacher 
or  one  of  the  children  calls  out  slowly  and  in  a  low 
voice  the  principal  pictures:  A  large  stone  palace 
with  large  pillars,  broad  courts  and  wide  doors. 
Telemachus  at  the  door,  in  scarlet  mantle  and 
sword  slung  over  his  shoulder.  Beckons  to  herald 
and  tells  him  to  go  call  the  council.  Herald  goes 
through  town  and  caiu  to  each  chief,  "O,  chief, 
thou  art  summoned  to  the  council." 

See  the  bearded  chiefs  coming  in  groups  of  twos 
and  threes,  walking  slowly  and  talking  earnestly. 
They  assemble  in  the  wide  hall  with  its  pillars,  its 
stone  floors  and  stone  seats  around  the  wall  and 
between  the  pillars;  there  are   shields  and  spears 
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on  the  wall  and  against  the  pillars.  Hear  the  low 
hum  of  voices!  See  Telemachus  enter  at  the  up- 
per end  with  brazen  spear,  and  dogs.  Hear  them 
whisper  "He  is  noble  as  a  god!"  Old  men  make 
way  for  him  and  he  sits  in  his  father's  place.  The 
stooping  old  chieftain  speaks  slowly,  with  tremb- 
ling voice  and  with  tears.  "Jove  help  him  who 
calls  us  in  his  need!  " 

Telemachus  rises,  takes  his  father's  scepter  and 
begins  to  speak.  Stands  erect  and  speaks  in  clear 
tones.  See  suitors  become  angry  and  look  at 
each  other.  He  dashes  scepter  to  ground,  bursts 
into  tears  and  sits  down. 

Hear  the  angry  insolent  voice  of  Antinous  as  he 
calls  him  "Boy!"  and  says  the  suitors  will  not  go 
away  till  he  sends  his  mother  away  or  she  mar- 
ries one  of  them. 

Telemachus  replies — stands  erect — flashing  eye, 
defiant  tone.  Eagles  fly  over  council  place,  flap 
their  wings  and  glare  at  the  suitors,  whose  faces 
blanch. 

Confusion.  Telemachus  asks  for  ship,  nobody 
listens.     Council  breaks  up. 

Telemachus  walks  up  and  down  the  seashore — 
kneels  and  bathes  his  face  and  hands.  Waves  lap 
the  sand  at  his  feet.  He  sits  on  a  projecting  rock 
and  gazes  across  the  water — turns  toward  home — 
meets  Mentor.  Mentor  puts  his  hand  on  his  arm 
— "Thy  father's  son  must  never  fail  in  courage" — 
promises  ship  and  crew. 

Telemachus  returns  to  palace — evening — suitors 
crowding  the  court  and  hall.  Antinous  meets  Tel- 
emachus, takes  his  hand  in  a  fawning,  cringing 
manner  and  invites  him  to  eat  and  drink  with 
them,  promising  to  let  him  go  to  sea.  Telemachus 
withdraws  his  hand  and  turns  away — "  I  cannot  be 
merry  with  robbers."  Long  tables  are  filled  with 
food,  and  servants  bring  vvine.  Suitors  eat  and 
drink,  talk  and  laugh  boisterously,  and  jeer  at 
Telemachus,  who  sits  at  a  table  apart. 

Telemachus  and  good  old  Eurycleia  with  her 
white  hair  and  sweet  face — her  surprise  and  ex- 
clamations. 

Eurycleia  in  the  large  store  room  filling  the  bags 
and  the  wine  jars. 

It  is  night.  The  drunken  suitors  have  gone  away 
to  sleep.  On  the  floor  are  broken  bread  and  spilled 
wine.  Telemachus  and  his  companions  carry  away 
the  bags  of  meal  and  jars  of  wine.  The  ship  on  the 
water,  the  crew  ready  to  embark — stores  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hull.  Mentor  takes  his  place  in 
the   stern,   Telemachus  near   him.     Sailors  fit  the 


mast  in  socket  and  haul  up  sail.  See  them  pull  at 
the  creaking  rope!  The  wind  fills  the  sail  and  fans 
the  cheeks  of  the  men.  The  ship  speeds  away, 
"the  dark  sea  roaring  round  her  keel." 

If  skilfully  done,  no  sound  will  be  heard  ex- 
cept the  voice  of  the  speaker  and  the  rapt  breath- 
ing of  the  children. 

The    children    are    now    ready    to    read    aloud, 
which  should  be   done  as  indicated  in  the  article  - 
referred  to  above.     Then  the  teacher  may  read   to 
them  book  II.  of  the  Odyssey,  Bryant's  or  Palmer's 
translation. 

How  much  time  will  this  take.'  Probably  three 
recitation  periods.  But  it  is  not  so  much  a  ques- 
tion of  time  as  of  results. 


We  hope  to  see  the  day  in  North  Carolina  when 
our  public  school  system  will  be  equal  to  that  of  any 
state  in  the  union,  when  the  public  schools  will 
be  open  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  all 
books  furnished  free.  When  that  day  comes,  and 
not  till  then,  will  the  state  have  done  its  duty  to- 
wards its  citizens. — Aberdeen  'felerrain. 


If  a  few  young  men  in  every  county  would  take 
a  determined  position  regarding  the  public  schools 
and  would  continue  the  fight  imtil  they  succeeded, 
the  influence  would  extend  to  others,  and  gradu- 
ally all  the  young  men  in  North  Carolina  (includ- 
ing the  politicians  pure  and  simple)  would  become 
advocates  of  a  public  school  system  supported  by 
taxation.  While  I  believe  that  one  should  do 
right,  no  matter  how  unpolitic  his  position  may  be, 
still  I  feel  very  sure  that  if  any  young  man  would 
be  guided  by  policy  alone,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  fearless  advocacy  of  public  schools  would  be  sus- 
tained by  the  people. — Congressman  John  H. 
Small. 


Timrod's  Tribute  to  the  South. 


Ye  Stars,  which,  though  unseen,  yet  with  me  gaze 
Upon  this  loveliest  fragment  of  the  earth! 
Thou  Sun,  that  kindlest  all  thy  gentlest  rays 
Above  it,  as  to  light  a  favorite  hearth! 
Ye  Clouds,  that  in  your  temples  in  the  West 
See  nothing  brighter  than  its  humblest  flowers! 
And  you,  ye  winds,  that  on  the  ocean's  breast 
Are  kissed  to  coolness  ere  ye  reach  its  bowers! 
Bear  witness  with  me  in  my  song  of  praise. 
And  tell  the  world,  that  since  the  world  began, 
No  fairer  land  hath  fired  a  poet's  lays, 
Or  given  a  home  to  man! 

—  Jroin  The  Cotton  Boll. 


(Editorials  continued  on  p"ge  28. ) 
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The  Teach€r  and  Educational  Sentiment. 


HON.    J.    V.    CALHOUN,    SUPERINTENDENT   OF    PUKLIC 
INSTRUCTION   OF    LJU1SI.\NA. 


This  feature  of  the  teacher's  influence  in  directing 
public  sentiment  towards  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion merits   serious  consideration.     His  labor,  like 
that  of  the  missionary,   is   unselfish,   he   labors   for 
the   good  of  others,   and  not  for  himself    He  is  a 
public   character.    For  in   what  is  the  public    more 
interested  than  the  education  of  the  people  of  the 
state.     Other  professions  and  occupations  have  not 
this  distinctive    mark.     Lawyers,  ph}^sicians,  mer- 
chants and  mechanics  operate  mainly  for  their  own 
exclusive   benefit.     If  they  succeed,  it  is  their  per- 
sonal gain;  if  they  fail,  the  penalty  of  their  incapac- 
ity or  negligence   affects  themselves  individually, 
and  directly  nobody  else.     But  it  is   very  different 
with  the  teacher.     He  is  the  agent  of  the  family,  of 
the  community,  of  the  state.     If  your  shoemaker  or 
your  tailor  gives  you  a  misfit,  you   suffer  no    great 
loss,  but  if  the  teacher  of  your  children   be  incom- 
petent or  unfaithful,  will  he  not  bring  ruin  upon  your 
famify,   and  destroy  all  your  domestic  comfort  and 
happiness.'     What  is  dearer  to  the  family  than  the 
children.'     For  whom   does  the  patient  father  bend 
beneath  his  dail)'  toil,  or  worry  in  his  store  or  office 
over  the  haps  or  mishaps  of  his  daily  buisness.'     For 
whom  does  the  loving  mother   work,   and   watch, 
and  pinch  and  save,  to   lay   by  something  for   his 
future  supply.'     Upon  whom  do  both  center  all  the 
thoughts  of  their   minds  and   all  the  affections  of 
of  their   hearts.'     And  )'et   these  precious   objects 
of  all  our  care  and  solicitude  we  confide  unreserved ly 
to  the  hands  of  the  teachers.     And   when  we  con- 
sider the  child  in  himself  how  importantis  this  trust 
confided  to  the  teacher.'     Is  the  mind  of  the  child 
to  remain  torpid  and  inactive,   unable  to  direct  the 
being  which  it  animates.'     Or  under  the  wise  direc- 
tion of  the  teacher  is  it  to  be  developed  and    made 
to  percieve  its  relations  to   the  objects  by  which  it 
is   surrounded.'     Are   his   faculties   to  remain   like 
closed   flowers  that   conceal    their   colors  and  im- 
prison their  perfume;  or  are  they  to  be  unfolded,  and 
reflect  the  hues  of  the  true,    the  beautiful   and   the 
good  in  the  midst  of  which    they  bloom.'     Is  he  to 
be  like  an  owl  in  the  day  time,  blind  in   the   midst 
of  the  light  which  surrounds  him.'     Or  is  his  intel- 
lect  to  be   trained   to  a  love  of  truth,    which  will 

•From  paper  read  before  the  Louisiana  Educational  Association. 


teach  him  to  weigh  the  evidence  of  theories  and 
guard  him  from  the  sources  of  error.'  His  imag- 
ination and  taste  are  to  be  cultivated,  and  his 
sensibilities  refined,  that  he  ma)-  not  in  the  midst 
of  the  beauties  of  nature  be  like  one  who  having 
eyes  sees  not,  and  having  ears  hears  not. 

And  in  the  domain  of  morality  how  decisive  the 
influence  of  the  teacher  upon  the  future  character 
of  the  child.'  It  is  at  this  early  age  that  the  child's 
inclinations  take  bent;  it  is  now  that  his  habits  are 
formed  and  his  conscience  awakened,  his  opinions 
and  prejudices  are  acquired;  it  is  at  this  early  age 
that  his  mind  receives  the  stamp  that  will  indel'bly  •  | 
mark  his  moral  character  for  life;  it  is  at  this  time 
that  he  sets  out  upon  the  road  of  vice,  misfortune 
and  disgrace,  or  upon  the  career  of  a  man  of  probity 
and  honor,  a  good  citizen  ."ind  an  exemplary 
Christian.  When  we  look  at  a  class  of  children 
seated  apon  their  school  benches  and  reflect  that 
their  young  minds  and  hearts  are  blank  pages  of  a 
book  upon  which  are  to  be  written  the  lessons  of 
knowledge  and  virtue,  which  are  to  distinguish 
them  intellectually  and  morall)',  is  not  this  suffi- 
cient to  impress  us  profoundl}'  with  the  dignity  and 
public  responsibility  of  the  teacher's  functions.' 

The  teacher  is  related  not  onl^  to  the  individual 
and  the  famih  ,  but  to  societ};and  the  state.  For 
its  stability  and  its  rights,  society  calls  for  men,  true 
men  who  understand  and  practice  those  restraints 
upon  human  liberty  upon  which  the  security  of 
societj'  is  founded;  men  who  respect  the  laws 
and  moral  conditions  upon  which  the  various  dis- 
tinctions of  society  depend.  Only  education  can 
produce  such  men.  Education  is  the  only  rampart 
against  anarchy,  and  civil  strife  and  discord.  But, 
more  particulalry,  education  is  the  guardian  of  pop- 
ular liberty.  It  is  a  political  truism  among  us  that 
popular  liberty  can  exist  onh'  when  sustained  by 
popular  education.  The  fruits  of  freedom  can  be 
cultivated  only  on  a  soil  watered  by  the  streams  of 
public  probity  and  public  knowledge.  If  we  did 
not  clearly  perceive  this  by  our  own  studj'  and 
observation,  we  have  the  testimony  of  all  our  great 
statesmen  and  patriots,  from  Washington  to  our 
own  times.  Speaking  of  the  means  of  perpetuating 
the  government  which  our  forefathers  established, 
Washington  says,  "Promote  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance  institutions  for  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge; in  proportion  as  a  government  gives  force  to 
public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion 
be  educated." 
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BY  PROF.   ARMSTRONG  WAUCHOPE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
COLLEGE. 


Timrod  as  a  Poet.  starvation  has  been  effectually  refuted,   as  has  the 

equally  absurd  one  that  "the  Quarterly  so  savage 
and  tartarly  killed  Johnnie  Keats."  Before  the 
war  of '61  Timrod  led  the  happy-go-lucky  life  of  a 

-—  poor,  unworldly  young   man,  engaged  alternately 

The  mills  of  the  critics  grind  slowly,  as  is  befiting  as  tutor,  journalist,  and  secretary.  After  that  he 
the  demi-gods  of  literature.  It  is  an  unpleasant  simply  shared  the  struggles  of  his  impoverished 
fact  that  all  literary  reputations  are  in  unstable  people  in  war  and  rehabilitation.  During  his  life- 
equilibrium  for  a  century  or  two.  When  weighed  time  he  was  unable  to  rise  on  account  of  his  natu- 
in  the  delicate  balance  of  criticism  the  greatest  ral  diffidence,  his  lack  of  means,  the  want  of  a 
names  have  risen  or  sunk  in  the  scale,  and  much  literary  market,  the  disasters  necessary  to  war, 
more  has  this  been  the  case  with  minor  writers,  and  a  future  disease  which  undermined  his  spirits 
Familiar  examples  are  Dekker,  Steele,  Austen,  and  his  life.  Since  his  death  he  has  remained  in  ob- 
Keats,  Mrs.  Browning  and  Blake.  Thus  Henry  scurity,  due  to  a  lack  of  interest  in  poetry  among  his 
Timrod  has  until  recently  held  the  position  of  an  own  people,  the  poverty  of  his  admirers  at  home, 
obscure  American  poet,  but  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  lack  of  an  audience  abroad,  which  was  due  to 
a  tardy  recognition  of  his  high  merit  as  a  lyric  the  fact  that  there  was  no  popular  edition  of  his 
poet  has  been  granted.  works.  Surely  in  his  case  has  "unmerciful  disaster 
It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  Southern  character  followed  fast  and  followed  faster,"  persecuting  him 
that  the  South,  the  horine  of  romance,  chivalry  even  beyond  the  grave,  so  that  the  name  of  Tim- 
and  sentiment,  has  produced  so  small  a  quantity  of  rod  stands  as  the  most  pathetic  and  unfortunate  in 
poetry.     It  has  never  been  recognized   among  our  the  annals  of  our  literature. 

people  as  merchandisable  literature,  and  the   un-  Due  to  the  energy  of  a   memorial   association  a 

lucky  bard  who  would  follow  it  as  a  means  of  livi-  new  and  collective  edition  of  Timrod  has  appeared 

hood   has    courted    the  fate    of  Otway.     Southern  a    this    year    from  a  great  Boston  house.       It  is  a 

poets    have   made  a  living  in  some  more   prosaic  matter  of  regret  that  neither   this   volume   nor   the 

way,    and    have  sung  only  under  the  stimulus  of  one  edited  in  1873  has  a  critical   and  appreciative 

artistic  inspiration   and  native  impulse.     This  has  introduction    worthy     of    the     subject.       Neither 

produced  quality    rather  than    quantity,  which    is  Hayne's    nor    Capt.    Courtenay's    critique    can    be 

perhaps  a  result  devoutly  to  be  wished.     From  the  considered  final  or   authoritative,  whether  judged 

broad  standpoint  of  comparative  literature,   Amer-  from  the  criterion  of  fact  or  finish. 


ica  has  not  produced  a  poet  of  the  first  rank,  and 
only  nine  or  ten  of  the  second  rank.  Of  these  the 
South  may  claim  four,  Poe,  Lanier,  Timrod  and 
Hayne,  who  stand  in  order  of  merit  without  pre- 
sumption   by    the    side    of    Longfellow,     Lowell, 


Timrod  was  not  a  prolific  writer,  for  his  total 
output  amounts  to  only  about  190  pages.  His 
best  work  would  fill  a  thin  little  volume,  but  its 
quality  is  such  that  it  should  have  a  silver  binding 
with  clasps  of  gold.     His  verse  is  marked  by   such 


Emerson,  Whittier,    Holmes  and  Taylor.     In   the      unusual  finish  and  classical  perfection  of  style  that 


highest  department  of  letters  it  is  a  respectable 
showing,  though  nothing  to  boast  of  In  compari- 
son with  the  great  ocean  of  English  poetry,  ours 
is  after  all  (we  might  as  well  confess  it)  a  mere 
duck  pond.     This   opinion   I  have  ventured  to  ex- 


it should  be  used  in  our  schools. 

In  a  rising  order  of  merit  I  should  class  Tim- 
rod's  verse  in  three  groups:  his  poems  of  nature, 
his  patriotic  and  war  odes,  and  his  love  lyrics.  A 
fourth  division  of  sonnets  descriptive  and  didactic 


press  for  a  pedagogical  reason:   I  think  that  most      might    be    conveniently    made.     His    intellectual 
of  our  public  school  teachers  exalt  American  liter-      leanings  are  to  the  Lake  School  of  poets,  romantic 


ature  at  the  lamentable  expense  of  English   litera- 
ture. 

I  do  not  purpose  in  this   article   to   rehearse  the 
unhappy    life    of   I'imrod.     The    familiar    charges 


and  transcendental.  In  his  half  pantheistic  view 
of  nature  he  is  manifestly  a  disciple  of  Words- 
worth, but  in  his  study  of  metre,  in  idyllic  sweet- 
ness and   human   tenderness,   he  is  a  follower  of 


that  he  was  a  coward,  a  drone,  "a  timid  little  Tennyson.  In  his  longest  effort,  "A  Vison  of 
creature  crouching  before  a  dread  unknown,"  a  Poesy,"  there  is  a  rapt  tone,  which  he  must  have 
hen-pecked  boy,  may  be  dismissed  as  either  cruel  caught  from  Shelly.  With  few  false  touches  Tim- 
or pathetic  "bosh."     Even  the  story  that  he  died  of  rod  has  interpreted  with  power,   delicacy  and   en- 
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thusiasm  the  haunting  grace  and  incarnate  loveli- 
ness of  nature.  He  sings  of  the  sea,  the  pines,  the 
cotton-boll,  the  flowers,  more  impressively  and 
sympathetically  than  any  other  American  poet. 

Some  of  his  war  odes,  such  as  "Carolina,"  and 
"A  Cry  to  Arms"  are  flames  of  lyric  fire  struck  off 
at  a  white  heat,  and  as  stiring  as  a  Greek  pKan. 
His  patriotic  pieces  like  "Charleston,"  the  "  Mag- 
nolia Cemetery"  odes,  "  Ethnogenesis"  and  "Car- 
men Triumphale"  are  divinely  inspired  with  love 
of  native  land,  chaste  and  severe  in  style,  exquis- 
itely melodious,  jeweled  with  felicitious  epithets, 
and  noble  in  sentiment.  They  are  free  from  the 
theatricality,  brazen  blare  and  pyrotechnics  so 
common  in  national  odes. 

In  his  lyrics  of  love  and  domestic  affection  Tim- 
rod  reaches  his  purest,  tenderest  note.  In  deep 
passion  and  delicate  imagery  he  sings  the  relig- 
ion of  love.  The  loveliness  of  loving,  the  beauty 
of  living,  the  sweet  light  of  a  maiden's  eyes,  and 
the  mystery  and  strength  of  a  girl's  soul  have 
found  in  Timrod  a  clear  interpreter  and  full- 
throated  lyrist.  "Katie,"  "La  Belle  Juive," 
"  Praiceptor  Amat,"  and  "Lily  Confidante"  reveal 
the  supreme  passion  with  wonderful  delicacy,  and 
form  a  distinct,  original  and  valuable  addition  to  our 
amatory  literature.  Timrod's  sentiment  is  never 
false  nor  strained,  and  his  etherial  moods  are  sub- 
dued by  a  virgin  simplicity  and  bewitching  dream- 
iness. His  lyrics  are  never  gushing,  though  some- 
times trivial,  and  they  breathe  a  flute-like  music 
that  is  throbbing  with  all  the  pensive  pathos  and 
playful  sweetness  of  human  longing. 


The  Story  in  the  Class  Room. 


RICHARD  T.    WYCHE,   GREENSRORO,    N.    C. 


I  had  failed.  The  class  was  dead  completely. 
We  had  begun  the  study  of  the  English  Grammar. 
I  discovered  that  children  of  their  age — 9  to  12 
—  were  not  at  all  interested  in  the  fact  that  one 
word  was  a  verb  and  an  other  a  noun.  The  sub- 
ject itself  was  a  bore  to  them. 

One  day  I  told  the  children  the  story  of  "Hia- 
watha's Childhood"  from  Longfellow.  They 
seemed  delighted  with  it.  I  told  them  to  write  it 
down  and  bring  it  to  class  the  next  day;  they  did 
so,  and  read  their  story  before  the  class  with  pleas- 
ure. 

In  our  grammar  we  had  reached   the   subject   of 


the  Adjective.  I  asked  the  class  to  mark  all  the 
adjectives  they  had  used  in  writing  their  story. 
That  was  the  lesson  assigned  for  the  next  day. 
When  the  class  again  assembled  a  few  minutes 
were  spent  in  glancing  at  the  compositions  as  they 
were  handed  in — later  they  were  corrected.  Then 
I  wrote  on  the  black-board,  "  Hiawatha's  Fishing," 
and  told — not  read — in  words  that  the  children 
could  understand  this  story,  using  so  far  as  possi- 
ble the  poet's  own  vvords. 

The  lesson  assigned  for  the  next  day  was  to 
write  down  this  story,  to  be  read  in  class. 

When  this  was  done,  I  had  them,  for  the  next 
lesson,  to  mark  in  their  compositions  all  the  verbs, 
assigning  them  at  the  same  time  a  lesson  in  the 
book  on  the  verb.  The  children  seemed  much 
interested,  and  had  many  questions  to  ask  about 
Hiawatha. 

This  literature  and  composition  work  pleased 
them.  Less  time  was  spent  in  technical  gramm'ar; 
and,  by  its  being  closely  related  to  that  which  they 
were  so  much  interested  in,  the  subject  ceased  to 
be  a  bore.  The  children  looked  forward  with 
pleasure  to  each  recitation,  because  of  the  story. 
And  thus  it  was  that  the  class  that  had  been  killed 
by  the  book  was  literally  born  anew  by  this 
method. 

Seeing  that  the  children  were  so  much  inter- 
ested in  Hiawatha,  the  question  came  to  me,  why 
not  continue  to  work  along  the  line  of  the  child's 
interest  instead  of  trying  to  interest  him  in  some- 
thing foreign  to  his  nature.' 

I  had  two  classes  in  English  Grammar,  the  one 
studying  parts  of  speech,  and  the  other,  sentence 
structure.  The  next  day  I  brought  both  classes 
together  and  told  them  the  story  of  "Hiawatha's 
Fasting,"  and  had  them  to  write  it  down  and  report 
in  their  separate  classes  the  next  day.  Those  study- 
ing sentence  structure  would  analyze  sentences 
they  had  used  in  writing  the  story,  those  studying 
parts  of  speech  would  continue  as  before.  Twice 
a  week  I  brought  both  classes  together  to  tell  them 
the  story;  three  times  a  week  the)'  worked  with 
their  story  and  grammar,  using  the  book  as  refer-  j 
ence  and  authority.  ' 

This  method  was  worth  while,  had  I  used  it  sim- 
ply for  language,  composition  and  grammar  work; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  served  other  and  higher 
purposes.  The  higher  purposes  for  which  I  used 
the  story  lifted  technical  grammar  from  a  dead  rut 
and  placed  it  upon  a  higher  plain. 

In  Hiawatha  we  found  many  new  and  unfamiliar 
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words  that  must  needs  be  studied.  Twice  a  week 
these  were  put  on  the  black-board  for  our  spelling 
lesson.  .This  relieved  the  monotony  of  the  spelling 
book,  and  gave  the  class,  too,  a  receptacle  for  the 
new  ideas  and  images  brought  out  in  each  story. 

The  study  of  Hiawatha  gives  a  new  interest  to 
the  geography  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  and 
the  Lake,  Region.  Hiawatha's  wigwam  stood  on 
the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Superior;  he  found  his 
wife,  Laughing  Water,  at  the  falls  that  now  bear 
her  name;  he  went  west,  and  on  the  crest  of  the 
Rockies,  fought  a  great  battle  with  his  father, 
Mudjekeewis,  driving  him  back  to  the  portals  of 
the  sunset.  All  of  this  throws  a  glamour  over  the 
geography  of  this  region.  Then  it  is  refreshing, 
alike  to  teacher  and  to  student,  to  be  brought  in 
healthful  contact  with  nature  as  we  see  it  in  this 
poem; — 

"  Groves  of  singing  pine  trees, 

Green  in  summer  white  in  winter." 

Rushing  of  great  rivers,  the  falls  of  Minnehaha, 
the  shining  Big-Sea-Water,  the  mountain,  the 
prairie,  the  lily,  the  squirrel,  the  rabbit,   the  deer. 

As  I  went  on  with  the  story,  telling  about  "  Hia- 
watha's Friends,"  "Hiawatha's  Wooing,"  "The 
Ghosts,"  "The  Famine,"  etc.,  the  children  had 
many  questions  to  ask  about  the  Indian;  his  dress, 
his  food,  his  weapons,  his  home  life,  his  social  cus- 
toms, his  marriage,  and  his  worship  of  the  Great 
Spirit.  Longfellow  has  described  the  Red  Man  so 
minutely,  that  most  of  the  questions  can  be  an- 
swered from  the  poem  itself.  This,  in  itself,  is  inter- 
esting, and  worth  much  to  the  child — appealing  to 
his  sympathies,  widening  and  broadening  his  life; 
but  this  same  knowledge  will  serve  yet  a  further 
purpose.  When  the  child  begins  the  study  of 
United  States  history  he  there  meets  the  Red  man; 
he  is  very  much  interested,  but  the  descriptions  are 
very  fragmentary  and  unsatisfactory.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  Indian  gained  from  Hiawatha  will  sup- 
plement this  in  a  most  helpful  way. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  things  I  did  for 
my  pupils  by  this  method  was  to  give  them  a  piece 
of  real  literature.  To  give  a  child  Hiawatha  is  to 
introduce  him  to  Longfellow  and  to  interest  him  in 
him;  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  best  in  literature, 
thus  linking  grammar  to  literature,  and  thereby  to 
life.  Not  all  the  reading  matter  placed  in  the  hands 
of  our  young  people  can  be  classed  as  literature. 
Imagination  and  feeling  are  essential  elements  in 
the  making  of  literature.  A  great  deal  of  the  hash 
served  up  to  our  young  people  contains   neither. 


By  this  definition  Hiawatha  is  a  piece  of  real  liter- 
ature— a  master-piece.  And  this  is  just  the  reason 
why  children  are  charmed  with  it — it  feeds  the 
deepest  springs  of  their  nature.  Just  as  the  child 
feels  a  thrill  of  delight  in  the  use  of  his  muscles,  in 
running  and  jumping  and  climbing  trees,  so  he 
delights  to  use  his  imagination.  Every  story  in 
Hiawatha  appeals  to  this  faculty.  The  discovery 
of  the  imagination  is  for  the  child  the  discovery  of 
a  new  world. 

But  the  poem  served  me  yet  another  purpose. 
All  literature  appeals  to  the  aesthetic  and  ethical 
faculties,  and  furnishes  the  teacher  the  finest  mate- 
rial for  moral  and  religious  culture.  The  child  by 
nature  is  a  hero-worshiper.  In  Hiawatha  he  finds 
the  hero  that  he  likes — a  hero  of  mighty  deeds, 
who  slew  the  giant,  Pearl-Feather,  killed  the  great 
fish  and  the  serpents,  cleared  the  streams  of  logs 
and  sand-bars;  a  prophet  who  fasted  and  prayed 
for  his  people,  taught  them  picture-writing  and  the 
sacred  art  of  healing,  discovered  the  maize,  pun- 
ished the  mischief-makers,  and  taught  them  all  to 
live  in  peace  as  brothers;  a  worshipper  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  but  seeing  truth  in  other  religions.  He  re- 
ceived and  welcomed  the  pale-faced  priest  of 
prayer,  saying  to  his  people: 

"Listen  to  their  words  of  wisdom, 
Listen  to  the  truth  they  tell  you, 
For  the  Master  of  Life  has  sent  them 
From  the  land  of  light  and  morning." 

All  of  this  appeals  to  the  child,  making  deeper  and 
richer  his  moral  and  religious  life. 

Tennyson's  "I  am  a  part  of  all  I've  met"  is  true 
in  this  realm, — and  more,  the  child  has  become  a 
part  of  all  that  he  has  admired.  Though  Hiawa- 
tha does  not  come  from  the  child's  own  race  and 
day,  he  is,  for  this  reason,  none  the  less  useful  to  the 
child  as  a  hero,  but  better.  For  coming  from  the 
childhood  of  the  world's  thought,  he  corresponds 
to  the  child's  mind,  and  thereby  furnishes  him  the 
best  mental  food — a  mighty  spirit  that  he  can 
catch  and  appropriate  in  the  development  of  his 
own  personality. 

In  the  three  or  four  months  that  it  usually  takes 
to  work  out  the  story  in  this  way,  I  have  never 
yet  seen  the  interest  of  a  class  lag.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  my  pupils  bought  copies  of  Hiawatha,  that 
they  might  read  the  poem  for  themselves,  while 
the  advanced  class  took  it  up  and  studied  it  as  lit- 
erature. 

In  like  manner  I  used  the  story  of  King  Arthur 
and  His  Round  Table  from  Tennyson's  Idyls  of 
the  King,  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  stories  of  the 
Greek  Heroes,  and  other  stories. 
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A  Plea  for  the  Recognition  of  the  Teutonic  Origin 
of  the  English  Language. 


MISS  MARGARET  BURGWIN  MILLIARD,  OF  THE  FRANCIS  MIL- 
LIARD SCHOOL,  OXFORD,  N.  C. 


No  one,  I  think,  will  dispute  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  that  for  us,  English  speaking  people, 
English  must  necessarily  be  the  foundation  of  all 
education.  It  is  of  the  utmost  practical  impor- 
tance, and  is  no  less  essential  as  a  distinctively 
culture  study.  By  this  latter  expression,  I  mean 
one  that  tends  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  mental 
life,  to  develop  and  satisfy  the  aesthetic  nature,  and 
to  quicken  the  affections  and  passions  of  the  soul. 

The  practical  importance  of  English  as  the 
ground  work  of  education  can  hardly  be  over-esti- 
mated. It  is  the  instrument  wMth  which  the  pupil 
must  work, the  pass-key  to  all  departments  of  knowl- 
edge. Many  of  us  who  work  in  the  secondary 
schools  find  ourselves  hampered ;  our  time,  it  seems, 
cruelly  wasted  in  trying  to  put  our  own  explana- 
tions and  the  language  of  the  text-book  into  words, 
that  will  be  intelligible  to  pupils  whose  English 
education  has  not  kept  pace  with  their  other  studies, 
and  whose  vocabularies  are  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  intelligent  study  of  history,  literature  or  the 
sciences.  The  language  of  these  is  to  them  as  a 
foreign  tongue,  and  the  pupils,  if  they  are  good 
students  with  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  will  work  la- 
boriously at  them,  dictionary  in  hand;  or,  if  they 
have  that  doubtful  blessing,  a  verbal  memory,  they 
will  glibly  recite  the  words  without  having  an  idea 
of  their  meaning. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  teach- 
ing secondary  schools,  and,  judging  from  the  re- 
ports of  failures  in  entrance  examinations  that 
come  from  the  colleges,  it  would  seem  to  be  one 
not  yet  satisfactorily  solved. 

Wishing  to  know  why  it  is  that  this  work  is  so  un- 
satisfactorily accomplished,  and  wishing  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  one  who,  from  his  position  and  cul- 
ture, would  be  likely  to  have  the  wisdom  and  pa- 
tience to  help  me,  I  went  to  Dr.  Butler,  then 
professor  of  English  at  the  Woman's  College  of 
Baltimore,  but  now  holding  the  same  position  at 
the  Boston  University,  and  told  him  of  my  per- 
plexity. "Ah!"  he  said,  "you  have  run  against 
my  stumbling  stone."  And  he  added:  "I  think, 
to  give  to  students  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
English,  a  knowledge  that  shall  enable  them  to  read 
intelligently  and  express  themselves  intelligiblj'  in 
speaking  or  writing,  is,  perhaps,  the  hardest  and 


seemingly  the  most  hopeless  task  that  comes  to  a 
college  professor  or  to  a  teacher  in  secondary 
schools;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  these  results  should  be  attained,  if 
the  students  are  to  make  the  most  of  their  education 
in  after  life." 

The  importance  of  the  study  is  self-evident,  but 
the  question  arises.  Whence  is  this  universally  rec- 
ognized difficulty  in  securing  the  best  results.'  what 
are  the  methods  in  present  use  by  which  they  are 
not  secured.'  and  how  may  these  methods  be  so 
m.odified  that  the  results  may  be  more  satisfactory.' 

The  difficulty  of  the  task  lies  in  that  which  makes 
our  own  pre-eminent  among  the  languages  of  the 
world  for  beauty,  variety,  flexibility,  and  strength; 
thatis,  in  its  composite  nature.  Teutonic  in  its  origin 
the  English  language  has  been  influenced — largely 
influenced — by  the  Romance  languages,  notably  by 
the  Latin  and  French.  But  the  language  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  was  as  sturdy,  as  unconquerable  as 
the  Anglo-Saxon  himself.  Like  the  men  them- 
selves the  language  went  down  before  the  Norman 
foe,  and  for  years  the  language  of  Csedmon,  Baeda, 
and  Cynewulf  gave  place  as  a  literary  language  to 
the  French  and  Latin;  but  as  time  went  on  and  the 
races  mingled  more  and  more  intimately,  the  Nor- 
mans gradually  threw  off  their  disguise  as  French- 
men, and,  revealing  themselves  as  brother  Teutons 
to  the  English,  gave  up  the  task  of  forcing  upon 
them  the  Norman  French,  which  had  become  a 
mere  patois,  and  themselves  adopted  the  language 
of  the  people  of  the  conquered  land.  A  most  sig- 
nal victory  of  the  vanquished! 

Chaucer  and  Langland  were  raised  up  to  mark 
indelibly  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  language, 
as  well  as  of  the  literature  of  England.  And  later, 
in  the  fulness  of  time  came  great  Shakespeare, 
more  English  than  Chaucer,  to  prove  that  the  lan- 
guage had  reached  its  highest  perfection  and  was 
the  fit  instrument  to  express  the  thoughts  of  one 
of  the  greatest  minds  God  ever  clothed  in  human 
flesh.  Here,  at  its  highest  point  of  excellence,  the 
language  was  fixed.  ■  The  English  Bible  and 
Shakespeare  are  the  most  perfect  examples  of  Eng- 
lish in  its  full  purity  and  strength;  the  English 
Prayer  Book,  of  the  graceful  and  strong  welding  of 
the  two  elements  of  the  language,  the  Teutonic  and 
the  Romance.  The  printing  press  set  its  seal  upon 
it,  and  the  language  of  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible 
is  essentially  the  language  of  to-day. 

Just  a  glance  at  the  analysis  of  the  language  will 
recall  the  fact  that  so  many  seem  to  have  forgot- 
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ten,  that  the  language,  while  in  vocabulary  it  is 
about  half  of  classical  and  Romance  derivation,  in 
structure  it  is  almost  wholly  Teutonic.  In  struc- 
ture the  English  language  is  akin  to  the  German, 
especially  the  Low  German,  rather  than  the  Latin 
or  the  French.  And  in  vocabulary,  eliminating 
the  technical  terms,  which  are  out  of  place  in  any 
written  or  spoken  discourse  which  may  be  called 
literary,  we  find  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
words  to  be  of  Teutonic  origin. 

It  is  perhaps  the  ignoring  of  the  Teutonic  origin  of 
the  language  and  the  undue  emphasis  given  by 
scholars  to  the  Latin  element  that  tends  to  make 
the  results  of  earnest  conscientious  efforts  on  the 
part  of  pupil  and  teacher  so  unsatisfactory.  Schol- 
ars are  essentially  and  rightly  conservative,  and  the 
educational  traditions  of  the  middle  ages  cling  te- 
naciously to  the  scholars  and  educators  of  to-day. 
We  must  ^not  underestimate  the  debt  that  Eng- 
land and  her  descendants  all  over  the  world  owe 
to  continental  Europe.  Christianity,  civilization, 
and  literature  came  to  her  in  a  large  measure  from 
the  treasure  house  of  Italy;  but  as  she  no  longer 
yields  obedience  to  the  Church  of  Rome;  as  she 
speaks  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  as  distinguished 
from  Latin  civilization,  why,  after  all  of  these  cen- 
turies of  independent  thought,  expressed  in  lan- 
guage that  is  strong,  beautiful,  and  enduring  as  it 
escapes  from  the  Latin  and  approaches  the  pure 
Saxon,  should  we  persist  in  treating  our  language 
like  a  Latin  tongue,  modeling  our  grammars  on  the 
Latin  and  totally  ignoring  our  cousins,  the  Ger- 
mans, and  our  venerable  ancestors,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.' 

Leaving  out  for  the  present,  any  comparison  of 
the  English  and  German  literatures  with  the  Latin 
and  French,  let  us  question  the  propriety  of  mod- 
eling our  English  Grammar  on  the  Latin.  It  is 
easier  to  tear  down  than  it  is  to  rebuild;  and  much 
easier  to  criticise  a  system  now  in  use  than  to  sug- 
gest one  that  shall  adequately  replace  it;  so  that  it 
is  with  the  utmost  modesty  and  caution  that  I  offer 
the  following  suggestions. 

In  the  first  place  wherever  the  English  use  dif- 
fers from  the  Latin,  wherever  a  habit  of  speech  or 
rule  of  language  is  derived  from  the  earlier  English, 
I  would  have  that  recognized,  and  not,  because 
it  differs  from  the  French  or  Latin  usage,  put  down 
as  an  irregularity.  Now,  as  is  well  known,  in  the 
Old  English,  in  the  time  before  the  French  influ- 
ence came  in  at  the  Norman  conquest,  one  recog- 
nized method  of  inflection  was  by  vowel  change; 


nouns  formed  their  plurals  by  a  sharpening  of  the 
stem  vowel,  corresponding  to  the  German  umlaut; 
adjectives  were  made  from  nouns  by  the  same 
change  with  added  consonants;  verbs  formed  their 
past  tense  and  participle  by  a  regular  change  of 
vowel.  This  was  and  is  a  feature  of  the  English 
as  well  as  of  other  Teutonic  languages,  and  proves 
their  near  kinship.  This,  I  think,  should  be  recog- 
nized, and  these  nouns  and  verbs  classed  not  as 
irregular,  but  as  we  find  them  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  German,  as  strong  nouns  or  verbs. 

Another  suggestion  as  to  the  treatment  of  nouns. 
It  often  puzzles  a  child  who  is  taught  that  nouns 
form  their  plural  as  well  as  their  possessive  case 
by  adding  "  s."  In  the  one  case  the  apostrophe  is 
placed  before  the  "  s  ",  in  the  other  not.  He  is  also 
taught  that  the  apostrophe  denotes  that  something 
is  omitted,  but  these  two  facts  are  not  connected 
in  his  mind,  and  instead  of  a  little  bit  of  history  of 
the  language,  which  would  forever  remove  all 
doubt,  he  is  given  innumerable  exercises  to  impress 
upon  his  mind  the  fact  that  these  s's  are  apt  to 
become  confused. 

But  in  nothing,  I  think,  do  we  find  so  great  a 
lack  in  the  written  exercises  of  pupils  as  in  the  use 
of  connectives,  the  hinges  of  the  language,  relative 
adjectives,  adverbs,  and  pronouns,  conjuntions  and 
prepositions.  These,  as  well  as  the  personal  pro- 
nouns are  all  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  almost 
identically  the  same  forms  as  we  have  them  in  the 
modern  English;  and  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary 
sttady  would  be  avoided  if  these  words  were  treated 
more  simply,  if  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  were 
lessened,  and  if  in  the  treatment  of  them  the  Old 
English  model  were  followed. 

There  is  an  uncertain  tone  in  many  of  the  gram- 
mars prepared  for  use  in  secondary  and  primary 
schools — foot  notes  suggest  that  such  a  fact  may  or 
may  not  be  final,  that  some  authorities  would  con- 
strue the  word  differently.  This  uncertainty 
comes,  I  think,  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  of,  or  an 
unwillingness  to  recognize  the  fact,  that,  in  struc- 
ture, our  language  is  not  Latin  but  Germanic,  and 
from  the  prolonged  endeavor  to  govern  it  by  Latin 
rules. 

It  is  not  strange  that  this  should  be  so  when 
we  consider  that  when  but  one  language  is  studied 
in  secondary  schools  it  is  Latin,  and  the  likeness 
of  the  English  language  to  it  is  insisted  upon; 
that  pupils  are  urged  to  look  up  the  derivation  of 
words,  especially  zvhen  they  are  derived  front  the 
Latin;   that  Latin  Grammar  is  considered  a  good 
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substitute  for  English  grammar;  and  that  when  a 
second  language  is  taken  up,  it  is  not  usually 
Anglo-Saxon  or  German;  to  show  the  other  side  of 
the  language,  but  French,  to  emphasize  the  Latin- 

ity. 

And,  as  we  are  considering  the  practical  impor- 
tance of  the  study,  what  is  the  result?  We  have 
have  all  noticed  it,  I  fear:  A  loss  of  child-like 
simplicity  and  clearness,  which,  with  all  its  crude- 
ness,  made  the  child's  the  first  effort  on  such  a  subject 
as  "My  Baby  Sister,"  or  "Our  Dog,"  a  real  ex- 
pression of  thought  in  more  or  less  picturesque 
English,  and  the  substitution  of  a  discourse  abound- 
in  long  Latin  words  and  circumlocutions,  express- 
ing not  what  the  pupil  thinks,  but  what  he  thinks 
he  ought  to  think,  not  as  he  would  naturally  say  it 
but  as  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be  said. 

We  cannot  keep  the  self-unconscious  artlessness 
of  the  primary  pupil;  it  no  more  suits  the  expres- 
sion of  adult  thought  than  the  pompous,  stilted 
language  of  the  more  advanced  student.  What 
we  want  is  that  combination  of  the  two  to  which 
our  two-fold  language  entitles  us;  the  strong,  sim- 
ple, poetic,  picturesque  English  of  childhood,  and 
homely  every  day  life,  with  the  words  of  classical 
origin,  which  have  come  in  to  express  the  e.xpand- 
ing  life  of  the  race,  and  which  fitly  express  our 
own  enlarged  experience  and  knowledge  as  we 
reach  maturity.  Not  less  Latin  but  more  English 
is  my  plea.  Not  a  repudiation  of  our  debt  to 
the  ancient  Romans  but  a  recognition  of  our  de- 
scent from  a  noble  race  possessing  a  language  and 
literature  no  whit  less  noble  than  themselves. 


The  Pedagogical  and  Political  Value  of  flilitary 
Training.* 


JOSEPH    S.  STEWART,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NORTH    GEORGIA 
AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 


Whatever  may  have  been  the  ideas  of  education 
in  the  past,  the  ideal  universally  adopted  by  leaders 
in  the  educational  world  to-day  is  that  the  end  of 
education  should  be  the  development  of  the  noblest 
character,  fitting  for  complete  living  here  and  here- 
after. With  this  view  of  education  in  mind,  what 
is  the  educational  value  of  military  training.' 

We  shall  try  to  answer  this  question  briefly,  but 
as  clearly  as  possible.  It  is  a  plain  question  and 
deserves  a  practical  answer.  I  was  educated  under 
another   system,  and   have   had  no  experience  of 
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military  training  beyond  the  two  years'  observation 
of  its  effects  upon  the  students  at  the  institution 
over  which  I  now  preside.  I  bring  to  the  discus- 
sion, therefore,  no  prejudice.  I  shall  state  what 
appears  to  me  valuable  in  the  system. 

First,  let  us  see  the  effects  upon  the  body.  This 
is,  pehaps,  the  most  striking  influence  and  the  one 
most  commonly  urged  in  behalf  of  the  system. 

Even  the  casual  observer  will  soon  notice  a  dif- 
ference in  the  way  the  young  cadet  carries  himself. 
His  body  straightens,  his  head  is  held  erect,  his 
step  is  firm  and  graceful,  his  shoulders  are  thrown 
back,  his  chest  expands,  and  a  manlier  bearing 
takes  the  place  of  the  slovenly  gait,  rounded  shoul- 
ders and  uncertain  look.  An  ease  and  dignity  of 
manner  supersedes  the  careless,  awkward  appear- 
ance. I  have  seen  the  overgrown  mountaineer, 
just  from  between  the  plow  handles,  muscular  but 
stiff  and  loutish  in  bearing,  literally  transformed  by 
a  year's  drill.  His  own  mother  would  scarcely  reog- 
nize  him  in  his  closely  fitting,  neat  uniform,  and 
with  his  erect,  firm,  self-respecting  carriage.  The 
manner  of  the  man  has  a  kind  of  reflex  influence 
on  the  man  himself,  while  the  increased  chest  ex- 
pansion aids  in  nourishing  the  nervous  system. 

In  addition  to  the  effects  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  student  is  the  great  advantage  derived  from 
systematic  physical  training.  The  bayonet  and 
setting  up  e.xercises,  the  regular  drills  and  double- 
quick,  all  combine  to  make  a  course  of  physical 
training  by  which,  under  the  direction  of  a  compe- 
tent commandant,  every  muscle  is  brought  into 
action  and  is,  thereby,  developed.  I  have  seen 
boys  that  could  scarcely  sustain  the  double-quick 
for  five  minutes,  before  a  year  was  out  delight  in 
a  double-quick  over  the  mountains  for  sev- 
eral miles.  An  hours'  drill  is  almost  a  panacea 
for  indigestion,  headache  and  nervousness.  The 
military  drill  has  more  life  in  it  than  the  usual 
gymnastic  exercises  or  gymnasium  performances, 
and  has  the  added  zest  that  comes  from  the  desire 
for  promotion  in  rank.  The  military  exercises 
are  regular  and  not  spasmodic,  reach  all  the  stud- 
ents and  not  those  alone  who  are  fond  of  athletics, 
are  kept  within  bounds  and  do  not  cause  neglect 
of  studies  as  in  the  excitement  over  collegiate 
games.  The  exercise  is  so  satisfying  to  the  body 
that  the  exuberance  of  the  boy's  spirit  does  not  find 
expression  in  boisterous  conduct  or  vicious  habits. 

In  giving  a  student  a  strong,  evenly  developed 
physique,  with  a  good  appetite  and  digestion,  and 
with    steady   nerves,  the  drill   field  is  unexcelled. 
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The  physique  and  health  of  the  French  and  Ger- 
man nations,  I  am  told,  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved since  military  training  has  become  compul- 
sory. 

The  increased  physical  vigor  resulting  from 
the  military  drill  acts  directly  upon  the  cental,  ner- 
vous system,  and  the  intellect  is  quickened.  The 
mind  is  clearerandbetter  prepared  for  thestudiesof 
the  night  after  the  invigorating  drills  of  the  after- 
noon, which  send  the  pure  blood  bounding  through 
the  system.  Instead  of  lessening  the  number  of 
hours  for  literary  duties, experience  shows  that  more 
can  be  accomplished. 

Voluntary  concentration  becomes  habitual,  and 
thus  the  first  requisite  for  mental  work  is  secured. 
The  soldiers  must  attend.  Mind  wandering  is  fatal. 
So  from  a  necessary  concentration  of  mental  ener- 
gies for  an  hour  a  day  upon  the  commands  of  the 
officers  there  is  an  easy  step  to  voluntary  concen- 
tration of  attention  upon  the  preparation  of  his 
studies.     As  we  attend  do  we  learn. 

The  relation  between  the  motor  nerves  and  the 
sensoiy  nerves  is  strengthened  by  the  drill.  The 
soldier  must  be  quick  to  perceive  and  as  quick  to 
execute.  The  sensory  brain  tracks  are  modified  by 
e.vercise.  The  drill  lessens  the  time  period  between 
the  auditory  nerves  and  the  motor  nerves.  The  hand 
and  the  eye  are  both  alert  in  signaling.  The  loss  of 
a  single  flash  light  from  inattention  loses  the  mes- 
sage. In  target  practice  there  is  a  demand  for  a 
stead)' nerve  and  clear  vision.  The  cadet  who  wishes 
to  succeed  in  the  usual  military  tactics  or  target 
practice  must  give  up  his  cigarrettes,  the  use  of 
intoxicants  or  vicious  habits.  As  the  cadets  put  it, 
"  these  habits  make  him  short-winded  and  shaky." 

Thus  the  effect  is  to  strengthen  the  nerve  power 
of  the  cadet  without  the  overstraining  of  the  body 
which  unfits  for  brain  work.  The  intellect  is,  there- 
fore, strengthened  for  literary  work  by  quickening 
the  action  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  aiding  the 
memory  through  concentration  of  attention  and 
giving  expression  to  sensation,  while  an  appeal  to 
good  judgment  and  reason  is  constantly  demanded 
of  the  officers. 

As  to  the  effect  upon  the  will,  we  have  already 
indicated  the  training  of  the  attention.  In  addition 
to  this  the  cadet  private  is  taught  implicit  obedience 
— to  control  himself  absolutely.  When  in  ranks, 
whatever  his  inclination,  neither  by  look  nor  move- 
ment must  he  allow  himself  to  neglect  the  work  in 
hand.  Obedience  and  self-control  become  second 
nature   to   the   well   trained  cadet.      Respect  for 


authority  is  inculcated  so  that  the  will  is  kept  in 
harmony  with  law,  and  the  student  becomes  a  law- 
abiding,  law-sustaining  citizen  instead  of  an  excit- 
able, vascillating,  impulsive  being,  driven  hither 
and  thither  by  every  new  sensation.  The  effect 
upon  the  character  here  is  most  marked,  for  a  good 
character  is  a  completely  fashioned  will.  I  have 
watched  my  young  officers  when  they  stood  before 
their  battalion  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and 
have  observed  with  pleasure  how  all  the  self-control, 
manhood  and  force  of  character  asserted  themselves 
in  their  every  command.  A  man  of  weak  will  cannot 
command.  The  officer  must  know  his  duty  and 
fearlessly  do  it,  forgetful  of  self,  whether  on  dress- 
parade  or  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  The 
great  men  of  history  have  been  those  who  could 
choose  quickly  and  decidedly  and  could  execute  as 
determinedly.  As  a  stimulator  and  trainer  of  the 
will  we  have  no  pedagogical  exercise  that  can 
excel  the  military  drill. 

There  is  not  that  impassable  gulf  between  the 
officers  and  men  in  a  military  school  that  e.xists  in 
the  regular  army.  While  as  officer  on  the  drill  field 
and  on  duty,  exercising  all  the  rights  and  duties  of 
his  office  he  demands  the  most  prompt  obedience, 
off  duty  the  cadet  officer  is  but  one  of  the  boys  and 
on  an  equality  with  his  men.  There  is,  also,  the 
hope  of  promotion  before  the  private  that  is  an  in- 
centive to  do  his  best  in  every  respect. 

The  effect  on  the  sensibilities  is  seen  in  the 
habits  of  neatness  in  personal  appearance  and 
dress;  in  the  respectful  treatment  of  superior  offi- 
cers; in  the  stressing  of  truthfulness,  honor,  duty, 
patience,  order,  punctuality,  cheerful  obedience, 
self-respect  and  manliness.  Slovenly  habits  of 
dress  and  person  are  impossible  in  a  well  regulated 
military  school.  Nor  is  the  training  work  in  a  sys- 
tematic way  to  be  underestimated.  Whatever  the 
position  in  life,  attention  to  detail  is  essential.  The 
cadet  learns  that  things  must  be  done  right  or  not 
at  all.  No  slipshod  methods  will  be  counte- 
nanced. Thus  the  habit  of  attention  to  detail,  of 
exactness  and  thoroughness,  of  commanding  and 
of  executing  commands  follows  a  young  man  from 
the  school-room  to  the  counting-house,  office  or 
factory. 

If  the  main  thing  in  the  moral  life  is,  as  Aristotle 
claimed,  the  establishment  of  good  habits,  then  the 
definite  habits  mentioned  as  necessarily  resulting 
from  a  correct  course  of  military  training  in  a  col- 
lege cannot  fail  to  affect  permanently  the  morals. 
If  the  claim  of  Socrates  be  correct,  that  "  virtue  is  a 
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kind  of  knowledge,"  then  it  seems  that  military 
training,  associated  with  a  college  course,  presents 
an  ideal  system  for  boys  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  if 
the  proper  relations  between  the  military  and  liter- 
ary departments  are  sustained. 

Military  drill  and  discipline  are  found  to  be  most 
valuable  in  preserving  good  order  and  in  maintain- 
ing a  healthful  government.  The  young  boy  just 
from  the  sacred  precincts  of  home  needs  the  re- 
straining influence  of  military  discipline  to  check 
excesses  and  to  develop  self-reliance  and  manly 
habits.  With  lofty  ideals  held  out  before  him,  with 
vigorous  exercise  and  careful  guidance  and  super- 
vision, mainly  by  his  fellow  students  as  officers,  he 
develops  into  a  well-rounded  character  or  is  quickly 
cut  off  as  unworthy  of  the  uniform  he  wears. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  by  the  authorities  that 
the  object  of  the  military  course  is  not  to  make 
soldiers,  by  any  means,  but  to  use  the  system  from 
a  pedagogical  standpoint  to  develop  a  noble  man- 
hood fit  for  all  happy  hours  and  all  great  hours. 
It  is  the  man  behind  the  gun  that  we  are  after  and 
not  the  gun.  "The  mind  must  be  as  strong  as  the 
arm,  and  the  heart  as  kind  as  the  mind  is  bright 
and  the  sword  flashing." 

As  to  the  political  value  of  military  training  we 
have  time  only  to  add  that  in  a  country  whose  reli- 
ance is  not  upon  a  great  standing  army,  but  upon 
the  fidelity  of  her  citizens,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  large  reserve  force  of  trained  men  to 
properly  officer  the  state  militia,  and  to  command 
in  times  of  riot  and  mob  law.  In  the  last  war  when 
the  president  called  for  two  hundred  second  lieu- 
tenants for  the  regular  army  he  found  no  difficulty 
in  finding  two  hundred  young  men  trained  in  liter- 
ary work  and  military  tactics  who  could  stand  the 
rigid  examinations  required  by  the  army.  The 
ranks  of  the  army  organized  for  the  Hispano- 
American  war  were  chiefly  officered  by  young  men 
who  had  received  military  training  in  the  colleges 
of  the  land.     Such  was  not  case  in   the   beginning 


The  Country  School  Problem. 


JOHN    J.     MCMAH.\N,     SUPT.     TUBLIC    INSTRUCTION    OF   THE 
STATE  OF  SOUTH   CAROLINA. 


The  country  school  problem  is  the  most  impor- 
tant problem  of  our  civilization  to-day. 

1.  It  is  the  problem  of  our  agricultural  emanci- 
pation, of  our  industrial  prosperity.  If  the  truth  be 
told,  we  are  in  a  bad  way  agriculturally.  The 
country  is  being  deserted,  plantations  are  being- 
eaten  up  by  mortgages,  dwellings  and  barns  built 
before  the  War  are  going  to  decay,  and,  if  destroyed 
tomorrow,  could  not  be  replaced.  We  are  living 
on  the  accumulations  of  the  past,  and  fast  using  up 
the  little  capital  of  our  possessions.  This  is  true 
of  many  neigborhoods.  I  am  thankful  that  it  is 
not  true  of  all.  But  men  now  farm  without  hope. 
The  way  out  must  be  through  more  intelligent 
methods,  better  education. 

2.  The  country  school  problem  is  the  problem 
of  good  government.  The  terms  "ward  politi- 
cian" and  "city  boss"  have  acquired  a  meaning  that 
tells  of  some  of  the  evils  of  government  in  cities. 
Although  "crossroads  politician"  is  also  a  term  of 
disrespect,  it  has  no  suggestion  of  vicious  purpose 
or  of  venality.  The  crossroads  politian  is  charged 
with  narrowness,  mistaken  zeal.  He  is  a  patriot, 
and  all  he  needs  is  education.  There  is  among  the 
people  in  the  country  an  independence  and  indi- 
viduality that  are  a  safeguard  to  the  state.  It  will 
be  a  bad  day  for  us  when  we  no  longer  have  this 
sturdy  constituency  to  appeal  to.  We  must,  there- 
fore, by  education,  solve  the  problem  of  how  to 
make  a  living  in  the  country,  and  we  must  provide 
adequately  for  the  education  of  children  reared  in 
the  country. 

3.  The  country  school  problem  is  the  problem 
of  diversified  life,  of  all-round  interest.  Thus  far, 
nearly  all  of  our  city  people  have  had  relatives  or 
friends  in  the  country  whom  they  at  times  visited. 
Hence   all   our  people  have  some  experience  of 
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community  men  capable  of  commanding  compan- 
ies for  the  protection  of  the  people,  I  believe  that 
Georgia  should  pass  a  law  granting  to  students  of 
military  colleges,  upon  graduation,  who  have  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  captain,  a  commission  as  second 
lieutenant  in  the  state  militia. 


prosperously  and  happily  in  the  country — such 
poor  schools  that  parents  see  no  hope  for  their 
children  there  an  go  to  town— to  live  from  hand  to 
mouth,  at  uncertain  employment — in  search  of 
schools. 

•Outline  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  State  TeacherS'  Asso- 
ciation at  Harris  Lithia  Springs,  S.  C  July  17, 1899, 
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4.  The  country  school  problem  is,  moreover, 
the  problem  of  our  national  vigor.  The  majority 
of  the  leading  business  men  of  our  cities  were  reared 
on  the  plantations.  So  it  is  in  each  generation. 
The  city  seems  to  require  a  back  country  to  draw 
upon  for  re-inforcements.  When  these  can  no 
longer  be  supplied  the  end  is  at  hand. 

5.  The  country  school  problem  is,  indeed,  the 
problem  of  the  preservation  of  our  Caucasian  civil- 
ization and  purity  of  blood.  If  the  country  be 
abandoned  to  the  negroes,  then  that  which  makes 
a  people  great  will  be  theirs  and  not  the  white 
man's.  The  hardihood,  the  independence,  the 
■courage  that  country  life  develops  will  be  lost  to 
the  Caucasians,  who  will  have  gathered  into  con- 
gested centres,  where  strength  and  vigor  of  mind 
and  body  are  at  last  sapped.  The  country  will 
supply  the  men  that  dominate.  Who  shall  these 
be.' 

But  I  am  expected  to  point  out  what  may  be 
done  for  the  improvement  of  the  country  school. 
The  special  problem  of  the  schools  in  the  country 
is  due  to  the  sparsity  of  population  and  the  pov- 
erty of  the  people.  The  chief  difficulty  is  the  dis- 
tance apart.  The  school  money  is  apportioned 
according  to  enrolment,  and  each  school  is  at- 
tended by  so  small  a  number  that  its  share  of  the 
public  funds  supports  it  only  pitifully.  There  are 
many  needed  improvements.-  What  are  they.'  I 
would  not,  if  I  could,  present  to  you  a  finished  the- 
ory of  how  to  solve  this  problem  of  the  country 
school.  You  would  distrust  any  theory.  All  im- 
provement must  be  a  growth.  My  theory  might 
need  to  be  modified  as  conditions  develop.  In 
aspiring  to  the  office  which  I  now  hold,  I  under- 
took to  solve  this  problem,  at  least  in  a  measure. 
l?ut  it  was  not  my  choice  to  attempt  to  solve  it 
here  in  words.  This  subject  was  assigned  me.  I 
am  glad,  however,  to  give  you  some  of  my  thoughts, 
and  I  want  you  to  think  on  these  questions  with 
me,  that  together  we  may  solve  them  yet. 

The  current  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  one 
thing  needed  for  improving  the  country  school  is  a 
longer  term.  I  wish  to  say  emphatically  that  in 
my  opinion  the  longer  term  is  the  last  thing  needed. 
It  is  needed,  but  there  are  other  things  needed  more. 
I.  The  first  thing  needed  is  better  teaching, 
more  intelligent  effort  toward  the  moulding  of  char- 
acter. I  have  been  trying  to  impress  this.  The 
summer  schools  are  working  toward  this  end. 
This  Association  has  for  years  labored  to  improve 
the  teachers  of  the  state  and  has  done  much. 


2.  We  need  a  better  course  of  study  in  our 
schools.  This  is  closely  related  to  better  teaching 
and  together  they  would  transform  our  schools. 
This  improvement  is  needed  in  all  the  schools — 
and  in  the  colleges,  too.  There  is  too  much  pur- 
poseless teaching.  Subjects  are  taught  as  if  ihey 
were  an  end  in  themselves.  They  are  not  made  to 
appeal  to  a  child's  interest.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  show  their  bearing  upon  life.  A  boy  is  harassed 
with  details  about  political  geography  when  the 
names  of  the  nations  are  meaningless  to  him. 
Years  are  wasted  in  drill  in  the  rules  of  grammar, 
and  the  boy  goes  out  on  the  playground  and  vio- 
lates every  rule.  He  has  never  suspected  that 
those  dry  rules  have  anything  to  do  with  the  speech 
that  is  so  indispensable  a  part  of  his  life. 

We  should  teach  a  man  to  know  not  passively 
but  actively;  to  be  not  a  mere  receptacle  of  infor- 
mation, but  a  potent  factor.  We  should  teach 
more  of  science,  and  especially  should  there  be 
in  all  our  teaching  more  of  the  scientific  spirit. 
We  should  develop  in  the  children  a  love  of  truth 
and  a  self-reliance.  Teach  them  to  realize  the 
universality  and  the  immutability  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect. Then  they  will  know  that  a  wrong  done  can 
never  be  righted;  that  it  cannot  be  undone.  Teach 
a  man  to  recognize  in  all  spheres  of  activity  the 
orderly  processes  of  nature,  and  so  to  feel  his  re- 
sponsibility to  be  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  Will, 
to  promote  the  good  and  not  the  evil. 

Education  does  not  consist  merely  in  developing 
in  us  mental  power.  It  should  also  supply  us  with 
useful  knowledge  of  our  environment.  This  can- 
not be  acquired  in  a  day,  and  it  is  folly  to  lose  the 
years  of  our  schooling  in  e.vercise  merely  for  the 
strengthening  of  our  minds,  as  dumbbells 
strengthen  the  muscles,  instead  of  strengthening 
our  minds  by  acquainting  us  with  the  great  truths 
that  are  involved  in  the  life  about  us  and  in  the 
problems  that  will  soon  press  upon  us.  Life  is  too 
short.  Duties  are  too  pressing.  We  should  learn 
what  we  need.  In  the  last  half  century  there 
have  come  to  the  front  social  and  industrial  prob- 
lems overshadowing  all  else.  Some  sage  has 
said,  "  The  only  good  is  knowledge;  the  only  evil 
is  ignorance."  In  the  last  analysis,  every  good 
goes  back  to  knowledge  as  its  basis.  Every  evil 
may  be  resolved  into  ignorance  as  its  cause.  We 
must  know  the  right  in  order  to  do  the  right. 

But  education  should  do  more  than  fit  one  to 
grapple  with  the  problems  of  life.  The  whole 
man  should  be  developed  to  the  fullest.     Our  course 
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of  study  and  our  teaching  should  cultivate  the  ar- 
tistic side  of  our  nature,  that  we  may  be  in  full 
harmony  with  creation.  Otherwise,  these  poten- 
tial pleasures  remain  forever  unknown  to  us — there 
is  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  sum  total  of  human 
happiness.  We  should  teach  art  and  music  in  our 
schools.  The  experiment  at  the  State  Summer 
School  has  satisfied  me  that  anybody  can  learn  to 
draw,  and  that  almost  anybody  can  learn  to  sing- 
The  school  should  not  aim  to  prepare  for 
college;  it  should  prepare  for  life.  The  college 
should  take  the  boy  that  comes  to  it  and  prepare 
him  still  better  for  life.  It  should  not  make  an 
idol  out  of  what  it  calls  a  "college  course."  All 
education  should  prepare  for  life;  should  help  to 
give  us  a  truer  attitude  toward   life. 

3.  Better  moral  support  from  local  authorities 
is  the  ne.xt  most  important  need  of  our  country 
schools. 

The  trustees  and  the  parents,  as  well  as  the 
teacher,  need  to  be  educated  as  to  their  duty. 
Their  attitude  may  destroy  all  discipline.  Above 
all,  they  should  not  change  the  teacher  unless  there 
is  a  certainty  of  getting  better  teaching.  The 
good  teacher  should  be  kept  permanently.  Thus 
may  the  teacher  learn  the  children's  dispositions, 
win  their  hearts  and  train  their  characters.  More- 
over, a  new  teacher  doesn't  knov/  where  the  chil- 
dren are  prepared  to  take  up  their  .studies.  A 
large  part  of  the  session  is  practically  lost  while 
the  teacher  is  experimenting  with  the  children. 

4.  Better  supervision  is  another  need.  The 
county  superintendents  are  usually  paid  too  little 
to  support  them  and  permit  them  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  work  and  study  of  supervision  as  a 
profession.  They  must  pursue  other  occupations 
for  a  living.  Some  perform  no  more  than  certain 
clerical  duties  that  might  as  well  be  performed  by 
the  county  auditor.     All  this  should   be  changed. 

5.  Better  organization  and  division  of  the  school 
itself  is  a  pressing  need.  We  should  seek  to  con- 
centrate our  country  schools.  Instead  of  four  or 
five  poor  schools  scattered  over  a  neighborhood  we 
should  have  one  strong  school,  with  two  or  more 
teachers.  The  children  could  be  graded  and 
taught  better.  The  teachers  would  stimulate  each 
other  by  association  and  conference.  The  monthly 
salary  could  be  higher  and  the  employment  longer. 
But  how  shall  the  children  get  to  the  school.''  Here 
is  the  problem.  I  insist  that  they  can  walk  a  great 
deal  farther  than  their  too  indulgent  parents  are 
now  usually  willing  for  them   to  walk.      We   now 


have  many  neighborhoods  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  dispense  with  several  schools  and  patronize  one 
without  serious  inconvenience.  I  am  glad  to  ob- 
serve some  tendency  to  do  this. 

In  the  northeastern  and  northwestern  states  they 
have  resorted  to  the  practice  of  employing  a  driver 
and  team  to  bring  to  school  and  carry  home  the 
children  who  live  beyond  a  certain  distance.  I 
hope  within  the  next  year  to  look  into  this  system. 
It  is  very  possible  that,  with  the  money  saved  by 
abolishing  just  one  of  our  weak  country  schools, 
the  more  remote  children  may  be  hauled  to  the 
big  school  house  which  will  be  supported  by  the 
money  of  the  three  or  four  other  schools  supplanted 
by  it. 

6.  Lastly,  we  need  better  financial  support — 
longer  terms,  better  equipment,  better  salaries. 
This  must  come  by  levying  a  special  local  ta.x.  I 
put  this  last  because  I  believe  that  with  our  present 
resources  we  can  do  much  on  the  lines  above  indi- 
cated to  give  us  better  schools.  When  these 
things  are  done  and  the  people  see  that  the  schools 
are  not  a  humbug,  they  will  be  readier  to  pay  more 
money  to  support  them.  But  until  there  is  evi- 
dence of  something  being  done,  nobody  is  willing 
to  give  more  money.  I  believe  that  a  good  teacher 
will  in  the  end  bring  everything  else.  We  see  it 
in  many  localities. 

One  thought  more.  There  are  those  who  con- 
demn universal  education.  They  think  that  edu- 
cation belongs  to  the  select  few  and  unfits  the  or- 
dinary man  for  his  station  in  life,  makes  him  dis- 
contented with  his  lot,  threatens  socialism.  I  will 
only  say  that  as  long  as  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment it  is  a  curse  to  keep  men's  minds  contented. 
To  doubt  that  it  is  good  for  all  men  to  know,  is  to 
believe  that  darkness  is  better  than  light.  It  is  good 
for  us  to  see  the  wondrous  truths  in  the  midst  of 
which  God  has  placed  us. 


"It  is  better  to  create  than  to  reconstruct."  It 
will  pay  the  state  a  thousandfold  more  to  develop 
(create)  its  youth  in  their  true  relation  to  nature, 
men,  and  God,  from  earliest  infanc}',  than  to  neglect 
the  youthful,  impressionable  j-ears,  and  then  find 
it  necessary  to  build  asylums,  jails,  reformatories, 
etc.,  in  which  during  maturer  years  a  course  of 
reconstruction  must  be  pursued. — Isabel  G.  Alex- 
ander, in  Kindergarten  Revie'M. 


The    whole    educational    system    should    be  di- 
vorced from  party  politics. — J.  L.  M.  Curry. 
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A  Lesson  on  Oaks. 


PRINCIPAL   J.    A.    BIVINS,     CHARLOTTE   GRADED   SCHOOLS. 


The  oak  abounds  everywhere,  in  country  and  in 
city.  There  is  no  teacher  but  has  abundant  op- 
portunity for  gathering  materials  for  this  simple 
nature  lesson. 

The  design  of  this  lesson  is  to  get  children  to 
find  out  for  themselves  the  fundamental  differences 
between  the  two  great  classes  of  oak  trees.  I  know 
of  no  subject  that  will  better  repay  observation. 

For  the  purpose,  select  two  oaks  representing 
each  of  the  classes,  a  white  oak  and  a  red  oak,  or 
a  post  oak  and  a  black  oak.  Gather  an  abundance 
of  branches  containing  leaves  and  acorns,  also  get 
specimens  of  bark  and  wood,  if  possible. 

Observe  the  leaves:  notice  that  in  either  case 
they  are  lobed,  or  notched;  in  the  white  oak  leaf  the 
lobes  will  be  found  smooth  and  sinuous,  while  in 
the  red  they  seem  cut  or  gashed,  and  end  in  little 
spines  or  points.  With  a  little  guidance  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  the  children  will  discover  all 
these  facts. 

Next  look  at  the  acorns.  And  here  is  where 
sharp  eyes  are  necessary.  First,  position:  in  the 
white  oak  they  will  be  found  growing  in  the 
angle  formed  by  a  leaf  and  its  stem;  or,  as  the  bot- 
anists say,  in  the  axil  of  this  year's  leaf;  in  the  red, 
the  acorn  grows  on  a  little  stem  to  itself  below  the 
fresh  twig  and  leaves  of  this  year's  growth.  The 
portion  of  the  stem  on  which  it  is  found  seems  old 
in  comparison  with  the  part  that  bears  the  leaves. 
Next,  look  at  the  base  of  the  little  stem  that  bears 
the  acorn,  and  a  scar  will  be  found.  Every  child 
will  conclude  instantly,  on  seeing  this  scar,  that  a 
leaf  grew  there,  perhaps  last  year.  Now  look 
closely  among  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  red 
oak;  pretty  soon  you  will  discover  a  tiny  acorn,  so 
small  as  almost  to  escape  notice,  growing  in  the 
axil  of  a  leaf  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  white  oak, 
except  that  the  acorn  of  the  white  oak  is  mature. 
Get  the  children  to  make  statements  about  what 
they  see,  and  draw  conclusions.  Such  conclusions 
will  be  about  as  follows:  The  acorn  of  the 
white  oak  comes  with  this  year's  leaf,  matures  in 
one  season,  and  falls  off  in  the  autumn;  the  acorn 
of  the  red  oak  comes  with  last  year's  leaf,  and 
matures  in  two  years. 

Other  differences  will  be  found  in  the  acorns 
themselves.  In  the  white  oak  they  are  oblong, 
smooth,  chocolate  colored,  sweet  to  the  taste;  in 
the  red,  they  are  round,  small,  of  rough   surface. 


striped,  with  contents  orange  colored  and  bitter  to 
the  taste. 

Now  examine  the  bark  closely.  In  the  case  of 
our  typical  oak  of  the  first  class,  it  will  be  found 
soft,  thin,  and  of  light  color;  in  the  other,  dark, 
hard,  thick,  and  full  of  coarse  seams. 

The  wood  of  the  first  class  of  trees  is  remarka- 
bly useful  in  the  arts,  notably  that  of  the  live  oak 
in  Florida,  which  is  used  in  ship  building;  but  the 
bark  of  such  trees  is  generally  worthless.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  wood  of  such  trees  as  the  red  and 
black  oak  is  of  little  worth  except  for  fuel,  while 
the  bark  is  useful  in  tanning.  The  wood  of  the 
first  class  is  of  comparatively  light  color  and  fine 
grain;  that  of  the  second  is  reddish  or  dark  and 
very  coarse. 

Let  children  examine  other  oaks  with  reference 
to  this  fundamental  classification,  and  when  the 
list  is  complete  it  will  be  practically  as  follows:  To 
the  first  class  belong  the  white  oak,  the  post-oak, 
the  chestnut-oak,  and  the  live  oak;  to  the  second 
class  belong  the  red  oak,  the  black  oak,  the  Span- 
ish oak,  the  turkej'  oak,  the  black-jack,  the  wil- 
low-oak, the  water-oak,  the  scarlet  oak,  pin-oak, 
and  the  laurel-oak,  or  shingle  oak.  Each  tree 
mentioned  will  have  the  general  characteristics  of 
its  class.  How  to  distinguish  the  trees  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes  from  each  other  is  a  problem  requir- 
ing another  article. 

The  above  will  furnish  material  for  several  les- 
sons. By  all  means  let  nature  study  and  language 
work  go  hand  in  hand. 

Get  together  all  the  poetry  that  can  be  found  re- 
garding trees;  tell  the  children  of  the  old  Druids 
and  their  oak  temples,  and  the  mystic  mystletoe. 
With  fact  and  fancy  weave  such  a  spell  about  the 
subject  that  the  noblest  of  God's  vegetable  crea- 
tion, the  trees,  may  ever  after  have  something 
sacred  and  interesting  about  them. 


General  education  is  essential  to  prosperity;  it  is 
a  condition  to  industrial  progress;  it  has  the  high- 
est economical  value;  it  is  the  grand  means  for 
developing  or  increasing  natural  resources;  it  is 
the  producer  of  wealth.  Agriculture,  manufactur- 
ing, mecharic  arts,  all  internal  improvements,  are 
the  creations  of  intelligence.  Contributions  to 
human  welfare  have  come  from  knowledge.  Brute 
force  is  wasteful,  unproductive.  Cultivated  mind 
subsidizes  the  forces  of  nature,  changes  crude  mat- 
erials into  useful  fabrics  creates  those  arts  which 
sustain  and  comfort  and  embellish  human  life. — ■ 
J.  L.  M.  Cnrry. 
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The   First   Step  Toward    Improving  the   Country 
Schools. 


For  many  years  the  cry  in  North  Carolina  has 
been,  "A  school  house  in  front  of  every  man's 
door."  In  answer  to  this  cry  school  districts  have 
been  multiplied  until  in  many  counties  something 
called  a  school  house  is  within  easy  reach  of  every 
child.  But  this  multiplication  of  districts  has  not 
increased  the  value  of  the  schools  nor  the  attend- 
ance. It  has  only  increased  the  cost,  without  any 
corresponding  increase  in  educational  results. 

This  may  easily  be  seen  from  the  following:  In 
the  ten  years  from  1888  to  1898  the  public  school 
fund  increased  47.3  per  cent.;  the  school  population 
8.2  per  cent.;  the  total  enrollment  184  per  cent.; 
the  average  daily  attendance  only  2.5  per  cent., 
nearly  six  per  cent,  less  than  the  increase  in 
school  population;  the  length  of  the  school  term 
for  white  children  6  days,  for  colored  children  2 
days.  In  the  same  time  the  average  monthly  sal- 
ary of  white  teachers  decreased  $1.03,  that  of  col- 
ored teachers  60  cents.  With  an  increase  of  nearly 
fifty  per  cent,  in  the  school  fund  and  a  decrease  of 
about  five  per  cent,  in  the  monthly  salary  of  teach- 
ers, the  actual  amount  of  schooling,  based  on  the 
length  of  school  term  and  the  daily  attendance, 
was  less  than  ten  per  cent,  more  in  1898  than  in 
1888.  In  the  last  five  years  of  this  time  the  num- 
ber of  schools  increased  1,055,  of  vvhich  771  were 
for  white  children. 

Plainly  the  slogan  of  the  past  was  not  wisely 
chosen.  Let  us  substitute  for  it  the  better  one, 
"For  every  child  a  good  school  taught  by  a  com- 
petent teacher  in  a  comfortable,  well-equipped 
house  eight  months  in  the  year."  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  it  be  in  front  of  his  door;  it  will  be  near 
enough  if  it  can  be  reached  by  a  brisk  walk  of  forty 
or  fifty  minutes. 

Though  this  can  not  be  wholly  accomplished 
without  a  large  increase  in  the  school  fund — to  be 
had  only  through  local  taxation — yet  our  present 
condition  may  be  much  improved  by  a  radical 
reduction  in  the  number  of  schools  and  a  conse- 
quent increase  in  the  size  of  both  the  schools  and 
the  districts.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  counties 
of  the  middle  section,  between  the  mountains  and 
the  line  of  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  railroad. 
A  concrete  e.xample  will  show  this  most  plainly,  • 
and  for  this  purpose  Guilford  county  is  taken. 

This  count)',  almost  an  exact  square  twenty-four 
miles  on  each  side,  has  neither  mountains,  swamps 


nor  impassable  streams.  It  contains  eighteen 
toivnships,  each  four  miles  wide  and  seven  miles 
and  seven-eighths  long.  The  city  of  Greensboro 
occupies  four  square  miles  in  the  center  of  the 
county,  two  square  miles  in  each  of  two  townships. 
High  Point  occupies  a  like  space  in  one  township 
in  the  southeast  corner.  Both  these  towns  have 
their  own  graded  schools.  Not  counting  the 
schools  in  the  towns,  the  county  has  ninety-four 
public  schools  for  white  children  and  thirty-three 
for  colored  children.  The  number  of  colored 
schools  is  probably  not  too  large.  But  why  should 
there  be  so  many  white  schools.' 


! 

■ 

TOWNSHIP  MAP  OF  GUILFORD  COUNTY,  N.  C. 

The  eighteen  townships  are  all  the  same  size,  each  town- 
ship "]"/%  miles  long  and  4  miles  wide.  If  cut  into  thirty-six 
school  districts,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  each  district 
would  be  4  miles  long  and  a  little  less  than  4  miles  wide.  The 
central  B  shows  the  location  of  Greensboro;  the  S  in  the 
lower  left  hand  corner,  High  Point.  Each  town  is  two  miles 
square  and  both  have  their  own  graded  schools. 

If  each  township  were  divided  into  two  districts 
as  indicated  on  the  accompanying  map,  then  each 
district  would  be  four  miles  long  and  somewhat 
less  than  four  miles  wide.  If  a  school  were  placed 
in  the  center  of  each  district,  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
children  would  live  within  two  miles  of  it;  and  the 
smallest  children  can  easily  walk  this  distance  in 
fifty  minutes.  No  child  would  live  farther  than  an 
hour  from  the  school.  Most  farmers  have  a  horse 
and  some  kind  of  carriage,  which  might  be  used 
when  the  distance  was  great  and  the  weather  very 
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bad.  But  the  number  of  bad  days  while  the 
schools  are  in  session  is  very  small.  Most  boys 
like  a  tramp  of  a  few  miles  through  the  snow,  if  a 
rabbit  is  at  the  other  end.  A  school  should  be  as 
attractive  as  a  rabbit. 

All  the  children  of  the  High  Point  district  should 
be  allowed  to  attend  the  graded  schools  of  that 
town,  proper  arrangements  being  made  about  the 
school  tax.  This  would  reduce  the  number  of 
white  schools  in  the  county  from  ninety-four  to 
thirty-five. 

The  average  number  of  children  belonging  to 
each  of  the  ninety-four  districts  is  now  about  80; 
the  number  to  each  of  the  thirty-five  would  be 
about  210.  The  average  amount  of  money  appor- 
tioned to  each  of  the  ninety-four  schools  is  about 
$170;  for  each  of  the  thirty-five  it  would  be  about 
$460.  Some  would  have  not  more  than  $350,  others 
as  much  as  $600.  The  average  attendance  at  each 
of  the  ninety-four  is  about  40;  the  average  at  each 
of  the  thirty-five  would  be  about  104,  without  any 
increase  in  the  per  cent,  of  attendance.  But  al- 
most immediately  there  would  be  an  increase  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  average  130.  Some  would  have 
an  average  of  90,  others  200.  The  smaller  schools 
would  need  two  teachers;  the  larger  schools  three. 
With  the  increased  attendance  the  number  of 
teachers  needed  would  be  fifteen  per  cent,  less 
than  the  number  now  employed.  The  money 
thus  saved  might  be  used  to  increase  either  the 
monthly  salary  of  the  teachers  or  the  length  of  the 
term.  The  best  teachers  would  as  soon  have  the 
last  as  the  first. 

But  the  great  advantage  of  this  plan  is  in  the 
better  opportunity  for  grading  and  teaching.  When 
one  teacher  has  forty  or  fifty  children  of  all  degrees 
of  advancement  the  number  of  classes  and  daily 
recitations  must  be  very  large;  the  time  for  each 
recitation  so  short  that  no  real  teaching  can  be 
done,  the  teacher  becoming  only  a  kind  of  auto- 
matic lesson  hearer.  Two  teachers  with  twice  the 
number  of  children,  and  more,  can  so  divide  the 
work  that  only  half  as  many  classes  and  lessons 
will  fall  to  each,  thus  giving  twice  as  much  time 
for  each  recitation.  This  will  permit  some  real 
teaching,  and  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  specialization  in- 
creases the  teaching  power.  The  advantage  will 
be  greater  when  the  school  is  large  enough  to  em- 
ploy three  teachers.  Not  only  will  the  teaching 
be  better,  but  the  separation  of  the  smaller  children 
from  the  larger  in  the  school-room  and   the  pres- 


ence of  two  teachers  on  the  grounds  will  greatly 
improve  the  discipline,  and  not  the  least  among  the 
advantages  of  this  arrangement  would  lie  in  the 
fact  that,  with  only  thirty-five  white  schools  and  an 
equal  number  of  colored  schools,  the  county  super- 
intendent could  visit  each  school  once  or  twice  in 
the  year.  With  twice  the  number  of  schools  for 
both  races  this  cannot  be  done. 

The  adoption  of  this  plan  in  Guilford  county 
would  necessitate  discarding  many  of  the  houses 
now  used,  and  building  new  ones.  But  here,  as  in 
most  counties,  the  old  houses  are  of  little  value, 
uncomfortable  and  unfit  for  school  use.  Often 
they  are  discarded  church  houses  no  longer  fit  for 
the  parents  to  worship  in  once  or  twice  a  month,  or 
for  the  children  to  assemble  in  for  Sunday-school 
an  hour  each  Sunday.  Sometimes  they  are  old 
dwelling  houses  of  one  or  two  rooms,  slightly  re- 
modeled. Little  improvement  has  been  made  in 
the  quality  of  the  school  houses  in  North  Carolina 
in  ten  j-ears,  the  average  reported  value  of  the 
houses  being  less  in  1S8S  than  in  1898.  But  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  get  thirty-five  good  school 
houses  built  and  furnished  in  Guilford  county  with- 
out touching  a  dollar  of  the  school  fund.  One 
church  has  just  been  completed  in  the  county  cost- 
ing more  than  would  need  to  be  spent  on  all  the 
school  houses.  It  is  only  necessary  for  teachers 
and  school  officers  to  show  the  zeal  and  diligence 
shown  by  the  preachers  and  church  officers.  Every 
district  in  the  county  might  invest  from  $1,000  to 
$1,500  in  a  school  house  this  fall  and  be  none  the 
poorer  next  spring. 

What  is  true  of  Guilford  county  is  true  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  all  the  counties  of  the 
state,  especially  in  those  of  the  middle  portion, 
where  there  are  neither  mountains  nor  swamps, 
and  where  the  population  is  dispersed  equally  in 
all  parts  of  the  counties.  If  the  school  officers  and 
the  people  shall  be  wise  enough  to  adopt  some 
such  plan  as  that  outlined,  the  returns  from  the 
school  funds  now  available  will  be  doubled. 


It  must  seem  strange  to  some  people  that  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  most  democratic  man  of  his  time, 
and  ardently  interested  in  the  education  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  was  also  the  most  zealous  friend 
of  the  university,  to  be  supported  from  the  public 
treasury  of  the  state,  counting  it  the  greatest  work 
of  his  life  to  have  succeeded  in  getting  it  estab- 
lished and  his  state  committed  to  the  policy  of  its 
liberal  support. 
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The    Joseph   K.    Brick    Agricultural, 

Industrial  and  Normal  College, 

Enfield,  N.  C. 


PUINCll'AI.  T.   S.    IN'i:01U)F,N. 


|Ouo  of  the  most  iiiterestiug  schools 
Cor  Negro  Youtli  iu  North  C^arolina. — 
Ed.  J 

This  school  wiis  cstal^lislicil  four  years 
.•i;^o  by  the  American  Missionary  Society, 
and  belongs  to  a  system  of  more  than 
one  hundred  similar  schools.      This  soci- 


UKCITATION  Il.VLL. 


cty  supports  and  encourages  educational 
work  among  the  negroes  of  the  south,  the 
poorer  white  peoiile  of  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, North  Carolina  and  Tennessee, 
and  the  Chinese  and  Indians  of  the  west 
Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Julia  F.. 
Ilrick,  of  lirooklyn,  a  beautiful  farm  of 
1  129  acres  on  the  Roanoke,  in  one  of  the 
best  tobacco  and  eottiui  sections  of  the 
state,  came  into  tin-  po.ssession  of  this 
society,  which  decided  no  better  use 
could  be  made  of  it  than  to  equip   itfor 


MANUAL  TRAINING  SHOP 

the  industrial  and  normal  training  of  poor 
boys  and  girls.  The  success  of  the 
school  under  the  willing  co-operation  of 
both  races  attest  the  wisdom  of  the  decis- 
ion. 

The  school  has  about  500  acres  of  land 
under  cultivation.  Such  articles  are 
raised  as  can  be  utilized  by  the  school  — 
corn,  hay,  oats,  fruits,  hogs,  horses  cows, 


poultry.  There  is  a  large  garden  with 
all  sorts  of  vegetables.  Very  little  labor 
is  hired.  Students  do  all  the  work  and 
receive  a  remuneration  which  is  placed  to 
their  credit  account  and  pays  their  board 
after  they  enter  the  day  school. 

In  the  shops  the  bojs  aie  taught  to 
work  in  wood  and  iron,  and  to  make 
things  of  general  utility.  They  work 
from  their  own  drawings  and  make  their 
own  models.  On  the  farm  and  in  the 
shop  the  work  is  experimental  and  scien- 
tific, hi  the  laundry  and  kitchen  the 
girls  do  all  the  work  and  receive  lemun- 
eration.  This  work  is  also  instructive. 
The  gills  are  taught  to  care  for  their  own 
rooms  and  to  do  general  house  work.  In 
the  sewing  department,  which  is  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  school,    the  girls 

irn  to  cut,  fit,  make  and  mend  their 
own  clothes,  and  to  do  fancy  work. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  school-room 
coveis  twelve  years,  and  is  divided  into 
primary,  intermediate,  grammar  and 
normal  grades.  Daily  instruction  is  given 
in  vocal  music.  The  Rible  is  in  daily 
use,  and  its  teachings  are  made  the  guide 
and  contro  ling  spirit  in  the  work  of  the 
school.  In  the  work  ofal'  departments, 
(jiiality  is  emphasized  rather  than  qnan- 
lily,  and  students  soon  learn  the  dignity 
of  all  honest  labor. 

The  aim  is  to  dcvclo|)  and  train  each 
indi\idual  to  do  well  that  which  he  is  by 
nature  best  tittcd  to  do,  believing  the 
highest  efl'iciency  of  the  race  can  be  at- 
tained only  through  the  combination  of 
industrial  work  with  the  education  of  the 
head  and  the  heart. 

Draw  Your  Own  Line  and  Saw  to  it. 


l^RINCH'AL   I'.   S.    INBORUEN,    JOSEPH    K 

i;RU  K  INHUSIRIAL  AND  NORMAI. 

SCHOOL,     ENFIEIJ),     N.     C. 


W'c  Kl'Ui'y  reprint  liere  a  iiortion  of  an  nrtl- 
ele  b.v  T.  S.  IiiliurUcn,  I'l'iuelpiil  of  the  Joseph 
K.  Uriek  School  dcxerUiod  al)ovt'.  The  iirtlcle 
Is  well  worth  oiiretul  study,  anil  should  bo  iin 
inspiration  10  tho  Nc^ro  Youth. 

Two  years  ago,  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  [American  Missionary  Association! 
visited  our  school ;  while  here  he  asked 
our  builder  who  did  the  carpenter  work. 
He  was  told  that  most  of  the  men  were  col- 
ored. He  looked  at  the  work  closely 
and  said,  as  if  surprised,  "Well,  if  col- 
oredl'people  can  pick  up  a  trade  them- 
selves and  do  such    work  as  this,   what  is 


the  use  of  our  spending  thousands  of 
dollars  to  build  industrial  schools  to 
teach  them?"  The  builder,  pointing 
to  several  men  said,  "You  see  those 
men  are  working  to  lines  1  have  drawn. 
Most  ol  them  can  do  good  work  when 
some  one  else  makes  the  plan  or  draws 
the  line  for  them. 

I  wish  in  this  short  article,  to  show  the 
young  people  that  an  education  which 
will  help  to  solve  the  difficult  problems 
of  daily   life,    is  of  the   fiist   importance 

If  tlie  development  of  character  is  not 
the  primary  object  of  all  education,  then 
there  is  no  primary  object  in   education 

15y  character-forming  1  mean  the  art  of 
learning  how  to  live  compatibly  with 
other  people  and  our  surroundings;  how 
to  direct  our  words,  our  actions  and  our 
thoughts.  Without  this,  an  education 
has  lost  its  finest  charms. 

If  a  student  leave  school  angular  in 
his  make-up,  bigoted,  selfish,  cynical, 
with  only  one  idea,  the  world  has  no 
room  for  him.  Whatever  is  done  should 
be  well  done.  This  applies  to  labor  of 
any  kind.  It  also  assumes  that  the  doer 
has  knowledge, — and  here  comes  the 
work  of  education. 

I  take  little  stock  in  the  fad  that  to 
know  how  to  handle  the  hoe  and  the 
plow  is  all  that  is  necessary.  We  need 
to  know  how  to  do  well  everything  that 
will  add  happiness  and  material  prosper- 
ity to  the  race,  and  that  will  give  the 
community  in  which  we  live  a  moral  up- 
lift. 

By  striving  for  the  best  possil  le  edu- 
cation we  get  a  high  average  for  all.  In 
a  community  in  which  there  is  a  high 
average  of  intelligence,  there  is  also 
peace,  happiness,  prosperity,  and  a  spirit 
that  makes  life  safe  and  tolerable.  In 
such  a  communit)-.  money  and  business 
will  usually  be  brisk. 

It  pays  to  educate  from  this  point  of 
view. 

The  educated  man  gets  more  out  of 
life  than  the  uneducated.  When  he  fin- 
ishes his  day's  work  he  can  go  to  his  own 
fireside  and  see  what  is  going  on  in  everv 
part  of  the  civilized  globe.  He  can  ap- 
preciate, not  only  the  work  of  his  own 
hands,  but  also  the  work  of  the  hands 
and  brains  of  other  people.  He  has  no 
leisure  time  nor  does  he  need  any.  He 
is  a  busy  man.  You  will  find  him  en- 
gaged in  his  daily  occupation,  earning  an 
honest  living  or  seeking  to  gain  a  little 
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unless  you  are  above  the  average  profes- 
sional man.  But  suppose  you  earn  no 
more— $520  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
$126  for  a  year's  work.  Some  of  our 
boys  argue  that  there  is  no  place  for 
them.  That  is  all  false;  there  is  always  a 
place  in  every  trade  and  profession  for 
the  man  who  is  ready  and  capable  to  fill 
it.      If  there  isn't  a  place,    make   one   for 


yourself.  From  this  point  it  pays  to  edu- 
cate. 

To-day  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon 
the  Negro.  It  is  his  duty  to  make  the 
most  of  himself  in  every  occupation  that 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  man. 

I  know  that  poverty  bars  some  of  our 
brightest  minds  from  the  institutions  of 
learning;  that  should  not  be.      No  man 


Y«»t'  m:i:i»  i'I'  i\  ^ 01  it  s<  iiooi.. 
The  Science  and  Art  of  Penmanship. 


G.  w.  iii:m»i:i{s<».\  «i  so.\, 


more  knowledge  or  general  information, 
organizing  a  Sunday-school  or  reviving 
an  old  debating  society,  reading  or  en- 
couraging some  one  in  sorrow  or  sick- 
ness If  he  takes  a  walk  or  indulges  in 
an  innocent  game,  he  does  it  because  he 
knows  the  functions  of  the  body  and 
brain  cannot  be  maintained  without  ex- 
ercise and  rest.  In  other  words  he  is 
able  to  control  his  own  life  and  actions. 
It  pays  from  this  point  of  view  to  edu- 
cate. 

We  are  told  that  the  worst  diseases 
with  which  we  have  to  contend  in  this 
country  come  from  our  neighboring  West 

India  Islands      We  are  also  told  that  the  A  new  and  complete  text-book.     Eleven  chapters.     Cloth,  2'ii>  pages,   (.5x7A.) 

'  1  Ample  suggestions,  cautions,  models,  exercises,  tables,  outlines,  topics,  queBtions, 

people  are  wretchedly  ignorant  and  dirty    .^^d  illustrations.     Lessons  may  be  assigned  and  recited  from  day  to  day  the  same 
in  their  habits  of  life.     It  is   a    fact   that    as  in  geography,  history,  physiology,  etc  ,  no  differeure  what  system  of  writing  is 
needs  no  demonstration  that  if  these  peo-  I  "sed      It  is  teachable;  it  tells  how;  it  tells  why;  it  is  ujj  to  date;  it  is  logical  in 
.  J  arrangement;  it  is  complete.     !*i*I.OO  brings  it.     A  postal  card  brings  the  table 

pie  were  more  intelligent,  they  would  re-    ^f  contents.     All  orders  for  this  book  must  be  addressed  to 
gard   the    laws    of  sanit  ition  more,    and 
these  islands  would  not  be  the  hot-beds 
of  disease  they  are.  1  West  Cairo,  ( Allen  Co. )  Ohio. 

Aside  from  the  diseases  that  come  to  i  ..^-^— ^^-^^^— — — ^^^^^^^^^..^^-^^— ^^^^^^^— ^— ^^-^^— ^^^^ 
us  from  other  countries  as  a  result  of  bad 
living,  we  have  in  almost  every  town  and 
in  many  country  homes  a  great  deal  of 
sickness  every  year  which  may  be  traced 
directly  to  bad  and  unsanitary  life.  With 
intelligence  go  cleanliness  and  health ; 
with  ignorance  go  disease  and  dirt.  From 
a  sanitary  point  of  view  it  pays  to  edu- 
cate. 

There  are  those  who  look  at  the  sub- 
ject of  education  simply  as  a  means  of 
getting  more  money.  The  average 
wages  paid  for  unskilled  labor  in  the 
South  is  aljout  35  cents  p;r  day ;  or  $10.50 
per  month,  or  $126  per  year.  At  this 
rate  it  would  take  ten  years  to  earn 
$1260.  But  suppose  you  are  educated 
and  skilled  in  any  of  the  following  trades, 
let  us  see  what  )0u  would  earn:  As  a 
machinist  you  would  earn  about  $12  per 
week,  at  least,  or  $624  per  year;  as  a 
inason,  you  would  earn  at  least  $10  per 
week, or  $520  per  year ;  as  a  paper-hanger 
or  painter,  you  would  earn  about  $8  per 
week  or  $416  per  year,  and  soon  through 
all  the  trades.  If  you  enter  one  of  these 
professions  you  will  scarcely  average  moie 
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We  deal   in   everything   used  in  the  school-room    except    books.      Send    for 
catalogues  and  quotations  on   whatever  you  want. 


CHARLES  J.  PARKER, 


RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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The  North  Larolina  Journal  of  Education 
HAS  FOR  SALE, 

at  a  small  reduction,  the  following  articles,  all  new 
and  unused: 

1  Densinore  Typewriter,  ball  beaiiiig. 

1  Mun.son  Typewriter,  No  2.  Steel  typewhecl.  Inter- 
changeable, universal  keyboard. 

1  "  New  Century"  Caligraph  Typewriter. 

1  Blicken.sderfer  Typewriter. 

1  Set  Coliinibiaii  Encyclopedia,  Iate.st  edition.  Thi.s  i.s  of- 
fered at  a  price  which  inake.s  it  a  great  bargain. 

Teachers  and  schools  wanting  any  of  these  articles  may 
save  money  by  writing  us. 

Address,'^        North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education, 

Gieensboro,  N.  C. 
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ever  does  anything  who  is  always  com- 
plaining and  whining  "can't."  "He 
who  intensely  wills  to  do  a  thing  will  do 
it.  The  winds  blow  the  oaks  only  to 
strengthen  their  fibre  and  roots  to  endure 
harder  winds." 

The  difficulties  encountered  by  poor 
boys  and  girls  in  getting  an  education 
will  make  them  better  and  more  useful 
to  the  world.  Most  of  our  great  men 
were  once  poor  boys.  Have  you  ever 
thought  of  that? 

No  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ever 
had  a  better  educational  advantage  than 
the  Negro.  All  the  states  of  the  South 
and  all  the  missionary  societies  of  the 
country  are  supporting  institutions  for 
the  Negro.  The  laws  to  disfranchise  and 
to  introduce  separate  cars  for  him,  and  all 
other  such  laws  should  drive  him  with 
lightning  speed  to  the  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

An  education  acquired  in  the  spirit  and 
manner  I  have  indicated  above  will  solve 
most  of  our  troubles,  and  only  until  we 
have  acquired  such  an  education,  shall 
we  able  to  "draw  our  own  lines  and  saw 
to  them." 


A  Review  of  Baskerville's  School 
Chemistry.* 


PRINCIPAL    ROBERT    K.    COKER,    GOLDS- 
KORO  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


The  appreciation  of  the  value  of  scien- 
tific studies  in  our  public  schools  isstead- 
ly  growing  and  we  are  gradually  over- 
coming the  obstacles  retarding  the  intro- 
duction of  such  studies.  The  three  main 
obstacles  are— the  lack  of  knowledge  of 
such  subjects  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
the  lack  of  time  in  the  school  course  for 
them,  and  the  cost  of  equipment  neces- 
sary for  the  laboratory  feature.  The  first 
of  these  difficulties  is  gradually  being  re- 
moved by  the  expansion  of  college  courses 
and  by  summer  work  or  private  study  by 
teachers.  The  second  will  solve  itself  in 
such  schools  as  can  lengthen  their  courses 
or  will  make  room  for  these  nature  stud- 
ies. Where  it  is  tried  it  is  found  that 
much  can  be  done  at  no  e.xpense  to  the 
other  studies,  but  with  real  benefit  to 
them.  The  third  obstacle,  being  based 
on  limited  financial  resources,  must  be 
overcome  by  the  arrangement  of  a  course 

*  "School  Chemistry."  by  Charles  Basker- 

ville,  18i»,  % .     B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing 

Co  ,  Richmond,  Va. 


that  will  do  a  maximum  of  practical  work 
with  a  minimum  expenditure  for  appa- 
ratus. I  mention  these  difficulties  with 
reference  to  the  book  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  review. 

"School  Chemistry,"  by  Dr.  Basker- 
ville  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
gives  a  course  of  forty  lessons  in  chemis- 
try, one  hour  to  be  allowed  for  each  les- 
son. The  course  is  adapted  to  high 
school  classes,  and  to  the  higher  grades 
of  the  public  schools.  The  subject  mat- 
ter is  simple  enough  and  clearly  enough 
stated  to  be  readily  grasped  by  the  intel- 
ligent boy  or  girl  of  fifteen.  In  orderly 
sequence  common  chemical  elements 
and  compounds  are  taken  up,  and  their 
occurrence,  properties,  uses,  and  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  they  are  brought  into 
condition  for  use  are  discussed.  Princi- 
ples are  evolved,  and  the  great  laws  of 
chemistry  are  developed  in  their  proper 
places.  Considerable  attention  is  given 
to  the  industrials  relations  of  chemical 
substances  ;  and,  although  this  is  properly 
given  a  secondary  place,  it  adds  much  to 
the  interest  and  value  of  the  book. 

But  the  feature  of  the  book  which  com- 
mends itself  most  strongly  to  the  teacher 
is  the  prominence  given  to  the  labora- 
tory work.  Statements  made  in  the  te.xt 
are  to  be  verified  and  enforced  by  exper- 
iments with  the  substances  themselves. 
A  number  of  experiments  are  given  at 
the  close  of  each  lesson.  The  experi- 
ments require  the  use  of  but  a  small 
amount  of  apparatus,  a  large  part  of 
which  can  be  constructed  by  the  pupil. 
The  cost  of  laboratory  equipment  is  thus 
reduced  to  a  small  figure. 

The  sequence  of  topics  is  good:  from 
lesson  to'lesson  continuity  of  thought  is 
maintained,  with  consequent  economy  of 
energy  in  acquiring  and  remembering. 
Thus  the  order  of  topics  in  the  fii-st  few 
lessons  is  water,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  the 
atmosphere  (and  nitrogen  briefly, )  oxida- 
tion, nitrogen  more  fully,  etc. 
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The  Weekly  Times, 

(Twice-a-Week  Ldition. 
RICHMOND,     .    .    .    VA. 

The  busy  man  s  paper,  serving  all  the 
news,  carefully  cullej  from  all  sources, 
completely  but  briefly  covering  the  whole 
field  of  news. 

A  superb  family  paper,  ot  interest  to 
every  member  of  the  family,  IW  editions 
per  year.  The  best  dollar  semi-weekly  :n 
America. 

Send  for  sample  copy. 

Subscribers  to  THE  WEEKLY  T1ME3 
are  entitled  to  any  ot  the  valuable  Bible.", 
Encyclopedias  and  other  books,  watcnes. 
etc..  offered  in  THE  TIMES'  PKEx\lliJ.\i 
LISTS  at  these  extraordinary  low   piices. 

These  are  a  few  of  our  inducements   to  • 
new  subscribers  when  sending  in  cash  for 
the  paper: 

5   Testaments,    flexible   cloth J   .ii.", 

Complete    Bible,    cloth,    red   edges o.j 

Oxford  Teacher's  Bible.  Mor'co  div  cr  .70 
Family  Bible,  leather  11x12.  complete  l.L'.j 

Same.  Morocco  and  gold 2.'-'.) 

Standard  Encyclopedia,   per  set 2.I-IO 

Our  Christianity,  TOO  pages,  330  IIliis.   1.23 
White  Angel  of  the   World,   Temper- 
ance,   Sam    Small    and    Frances 

Willard X.'lf, 

Young  People's  Speaker,  375  pages..  .75 
Life  of  Napoleon,  Tarbell's,  225  pages  .65 
Social  Etiquette.  50  p'g's,  up-to-date  .73 
Yankee  Watch,  good,  cheap  timepiece  85 
Little  Joker  Dynamo.   Scientific UO 

Bewev,        U/ATPUCC        Hobson. 
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ELIZABETH  COLLEGE,  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 
"THE  VASSAR  OF  THE  SOUTH." 

One  of  the  few  schools  tor  women  in  the  United  States  which  emplovs  ONLY  specialists,  its 
teachers  representing  universities  of  international  reputation  in  the  United  States  and  four 
forei^ru  countries. 

Its  (graduate  certificate  in  Music  admits  to  Berlin  and  Leeds;  and  in  Art  to  Vienna.  Decree 
and  Elective  Courses.    Students  attend  their  own  Church. 

A  handsome  brick.  tire-i>roof  building,  with  every  modern  comfort  and  elegantly  furnished. 
A  special  care  for  the  individual  sturlent. 

In  Western  North  Carolina,  famous  for  its  fine  climate.  In  the  suburbs  of  a  cultured  and 
charming  city.     Kates  from  $238  to  $100.  REV.  C.  B.  KING,  President. 
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To  sum  up,  the  book  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  schools.  It 
requires  in  the  teacher  a  comparatively 
slight  knowledge  of  chemistry.  It  does 
much  with  a  small  amount  of  apparatus, 
the  course  contained  in  it  calls  for  only 
one  hour,  or  two  or  three  half-hour  peri- 
ods a  week  for  one  year.  Clearly,  con- 
cisely, and  expetimentally,  it  gives  the 
pupil  an  acquaintance  with  many  chemi- 
cal substances,  and  an  insight  into  the 
important  chemical  principles.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  book  nill  find  a  place 
in  a  great  number  of  our  schools.  Chem- 
isty  has  its  own  place  as  a  nature  study. 
But,  secondarily,  it  has  another  value. 
The  hope  of  the  South  lies  in  the  devel- 
opment of  manufacturing  industry, 
and  in  diversity  of  mmufactures.  The 
introduction  of  chemistry  into  the  public 
schools  will  do  much  to  interest  the 
minds  of  the  coming  generation  in  the 
various  chemical  processes  which  are  the 
foundations  of  nearly  all  the  manufactur- 
ing industries,  and  will  thus  do  much  for 
the  material  progress  of  the  South 


M  IIKRE  TO  BVY  BOOK!«i. 


ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 


R AI.EICill,  X.  C. 


We  furnish  books  at  publishers'  prices. 

We  have  the  largest  stock  in  the  state  to  fill  your  orders  from. 

We  give  the  promptest  service.     One  day  from  any  railroad  station. 


THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE  (music)  is  again  in  print  and  we  can  fill  all  or- 
ders promptly:  35  cents  postpaid.  North  Carolina  Spellers,  2.5  cents  postpaid. 
North  Carolina  Sjieakers,  25  cents  postpaid. 


Book  Notices. 


Central  Art  Association  of  America, 
Chicago,  111. 


We  have  just  received  "Art  Study 
Pictures,"  Vol.  i,  No.  i.  This  is  the 
first  issue  of  a  semi-monthly  publication 
consisting  of  ten  reproductions  from  fa- 
mous art  works  for  the  use  of  clubs  and 
schools;  published  at  935  Fine  Arts 
Building,  203-207  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago. Price  10  cents  a  number,  $2  40  a 
year. 

The  pictures  average  5x7  inches,  and 
are  printed  from  good  half-tone  plates  on 
paper  7^x9)^  inches  Each  isbue  of  ten 
pictures  is  put  up  in  folio  form.  The 
subjects  will  be  ielected  from  the  "lead- 
ing art  productions  of  the  world."  The 
present  issue  contains  ten  of  Rosa  Bon- 
heur's  best  works,  and  the  folio  cover  con- 
tains a  brief  sketck  of  the  life  and  works 
of  Bonheur. 

These  are,  by  all  odds,  the  best  penny 
pictures  we  have  yet  seen,  and  we  hope 
all  our  schools  will  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  supply  themselves  with 
good  copies  of  the  best  works  of  ait  at  a 
small  cost.  $2.40  will  buy  240  differ- 
ent pictures,  or  they  can  be  had  in  sets  of 
ten,  assorted  or  duplicates,  at  one  cent 
each. 
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ESTABLISHED  1842.     Board,   Tuition   Academic  Course  (including   An- 
cient and  Modern  Languages^  $200  per  annum. 
Business  School,  $35. 
Best  instruction  in  Music  and  Art. 

REV.  T,  D.  BRATTON,  B.  D.,  Rector. 


Educational   Evolution. 

Are  you  Interested  in  the  Proper  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical 
Training  of  the  Rising  Generation  ? 


cho 


important  adjunct   to 


.lohnson's    Readers    are  based  on  the  right 
I>rinoiples.    A  carefully  graded  series  prepared    every  school-room, 
with  the  co-operation  and  aid  of  the  ablest  and 

best  teachers  in  the  country.  Bfaiitifully  11-  soiithfni  Literature.  Little  Lessons  In  Plant 
histrated  and  siib-tantially  bound,  meeting  in  ,,if^,_  ,|,„,„„|  „,■  Knde  Morality,  Johnson's  Phjsi- 
every  respect  the  re.|Uirements  ot  a  flrst-class  ,.3,  ,'„iture,  Williamson's  Lives  of  Lee.  Jaekson, 
series  of  readers.  g„,|  Wasliington,  and  other  te.\t-boolis  along 

this  line,  form  an  admirable  combination,  the 
whole  combining  a  remarkable  series  of  books 


Lae's  Series  of  Histories  make  the  study  of 
history  one  ot  the  most  attractive  and  popular 
in  the  "school-room,  the  nly  histories  that  fully 
and  fairly  present  the  facts  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  whole  country,  by  Mrs.  Su- 
san Pendleton  Lee,  ot  Lexington,  Va. 

Sniithilaels  NIant-Wrilinp  Books  are  prepared 
by  a  man  who  has  given  the  best  energies  of 
his  life  to  the  teaching  of  writing  These  books 
from  every  standpoint  fully  meet  the  reiiuire- 
ments  of  'the  hour;  high  in  ciuality— low  in 
price. 

The  Thomas  Written  Spelling  Blanks  possess 
the  highest  elements  of  success,  and  greatly 
aid  in  enabling  pupils  to  learn  to  spell  correct- 


that  have  proved  eminently  satisfactory. 

Hart's  Grammars  combine  in  two  books  care- 
fully and  logically  arranged  plans  for  the 
thorough  mastery  of  the  English  language. 
These  books  are  wonderful  in  strong,  teacha- 
bla  points  and  striking  features  that  rivet  the 
attention  of  the  pupil. 

Capr's  Arltbmetlcs  are  the  most  carefully 
graded  series  published.  They  possess  the 
happy  combination  ot  features  that  will  insure 
their  general  use  as  the  standard  arithmetics 
of  the  rising  generation. 

PARENTS  especially  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  advantages  of  their  children 
studying  tliese  books.  They  are  so  arranged  as  to  prove  interesting  to  the  pa- 
rents, thus  bringing  them  in  close  and  sympathetic  touch  with  the  work  done 
in  the  school-room. 

Many  other  new  and  valuable  text-books  in  course  of  preparation.  A  postal 
card  will  give  you  a  wealth  of  information  on  the  text-book  question.  Never 
mind  about  sending  stamp  for  reply.     Address 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  CO., 
901=903=905  East  Main  St., Richmond,  Va. 


CAROLINA  TEACHER'S  AGENCY, 


GREENWOOD,  S.  C.  Teachers,  thoroughly  qual- 
ified, wishing  better  positions  should  write  us  at 
once.  We  are  now  making  up  our  Fall  Roll.  Membership  limited  in  number  and  in  quality— 
the  best.  Estatslished  Reputation,  Sixth  Year,  Business  Methods,  Reasonable  Charges.  Covers 
Entire  South.    Did  large  work  in  N.  C.  in  1898.    For  particulars  write  at  once  to 

T.  .J.  CREBKMORE,  Clinton,  N.  C,  ,,,.  P.  M.  SHERIDAN,  Manager, 

Representatiffe  tor  N.  C.  Greenwood,  S.  C. 


T 


College   Professors,    Superin- 
tendents,    Principals,    Assisi- 
tants.    Department    Teachers. 
Grade  Teach'  rs,  Kindergartners,  Specialists,  Tutors  and  Governesses.     Apply  at  once. 
We  operate  in  everv  State.    Address,  INTERSTATE  TEACHERS  AGENCIES.    Cen- 
tral office:    12(5  Washington  St ,  Chicago.    Eastern  office:    OddFellows' Temple,  Phila. 
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University  Publishing  Company, 
New  York. 

Among  the  later  numbers  of  the  excel- 
leat  Standard  Literature  Series,  pub- 
lished by  the  University  Pablishiog  Co.  , 
New  York,  are  Jules  Verne's  "  Round 
the  World  in  Eighty  Days,"  with  intro- 
duction, notes  and  a  map;  Johann  Ru" 
dolph  Wyes",  "  Swiss  Family  Robinson," 
with  introduction;  Charles  Kingley's 
"Westward  Ho!  "  with  introduction, 
notes  and  a  map;  "  Childhood  of  David 
Copperfield,"  with  introduction  and 
notes;  Henry  W.  Longfellow's  "  Song  of 
Hiawatha,''  with  introduction  and 
notes;  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "The  Lay  of 
the  Last  Ministrel,"  with  introduction, 
notes  and  suggestions  for  study  (The  last 
four  named  are  edited  by  Edward  Ever- 
ett Hale,  Jr.  Ph.  D.);  Sir  Edward  Bul- 
wer-Lytton's  "The  Last  Days  of  Pom- 
peii," with  introduction  and  explana- 
tory notes,  and  "  Fairy  Tales  for  the 
Second  School  Year,"  edited  with  an 
"  introduction  for  Teachers"  by  Edward 
R  Shaw,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  school  of 
Pedagogy  of  New  York  University. 

This  series  which  now  contains  more 
than  forty  numbers,  is  one  of  the  best, 
handsomest  and  cheapest  on  the  market. 


The  volumes  are  condensed  from  the 
original  master-pieces  with  great  skill 
and  rare  good  judgment  by  men  and 
women  of  scholarship  and  experience  in 
the  needs  of  children.  They  are  well 
printed  on  good  paper  and  are  strongly 
bound  in  cardboard.  There  is  no  cause 
for  teachers  to  complain  that  good  liter- 
ature cannot  be  had  in  the  schools  when 
books  of  this  character  and  containing 
from  150  to  200  pages  can  be  bought  for 
12A  cents.  For  .'^5.00,  or  less,  the  entire 
series  of  more  than  forty  volumes  can  be 
had;  and  this  should  place  them  within 
easy  reach  of  every  school  in  city,  town, 
village  or  country  district;  for  any 
teacher  should  be  able  to  raise  this 
amount  among  the  parents  and  other 
citizens  of  the  poorest  district. 


B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Rich- 
mond, V'a. 

U^X'LE  Isaac;  or,  Old  Days  in  the 

South.       William     Dudley    Powers. 

Cloth,  245  pages     Illustrated. 

This  is  a  most  delightful  collection  of 

diiilect  poems  of  'Old  Virginny"'  in  the 

days   "when    white    fokes    warn't    no 

sarbents,  an'de  niggers  warn't  set  free  " 

When   and   where   Unrle    Isaac    Lived 


Uncle  Isaac's  Christmas  Recollections; 
When  JIarse  Ran'  Got  Kilt;  De  Sundays 
an'  de  Ligion  Datis  Gone;  Uncle  Isaac's 
Experience  With  New  Things;  Marse 
Ran'  Hoss;  Uncle  Isaac's  Lament;  The 
Passing  of  Rebecca;  Uncle  Isaac's  Song; 
The  Passing  of  Uncle  Isaac;  The  Old 
Song;  Mammj  ,— from  beginning  to  end 
these  "  pastorals  of  the  South"  are  full 
of  interest,  fun  and  pathos,  which  brings 
smiles  and  tears  at  the  same  time. 
With  truth  may  Uncle  Isaac  say, 


The  FRINCIS  miLllllD  SCHOOL, 

OXFORD,  N.  C. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  HIGHEST  GR&DE  FOR  GIRLS, 

where  careful  Physical,  Social,  Moral, 
and  Religious  training  is  combined  with 
the  best  educational  advantages.  Eng- 
lish studies.  Ancient  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Vocal  and  instrumental  Music. 
Stenography,  Typewriting  and  Business 
Course.  Airy,  pleasant  bedrooms  (two 
or  three  in  a,  room. )  Wholesome  and 
nutritious  diet.  Special  attention  paid 
to  the  care  and  instruction  of  little  girls. 
For  catalogue,  address 

Rev.  F.  \V.  Hilliard,  Chaplain, 
or  Miss  Margaret  B.  Hilliard, 

Lady  Principal. 


C  «-»«««^««««<k;  «-»4^.»4««i99«9  9«0««.9«««<.^«  00«<K>««0««<»  4^<>  »<Kff<><H>^««.«.»^ 

THE  BEST  BOOKS  FOR  THIS  YEAR 


MODEL  SERIES  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Baldwin's  School  Readers. 

Eight  Books  for  Graded  Schools. 
Five  Books  for  LTngraded  Schools. 
Natural  Geographies. 

Elementary,  60  cents.     Advanced,  .S1.20. 
mine's  Arithmetics. 

Elements,  30  cents.     Standard.  65  cents. 
ncHaster's  History  of  the  United  States.     $i.oo. 
Rice's  Rational  Spelling  Book. 

Part  1,  15  cents.     Part  II,  20  cents. 
Lyte's  Language  Series. 

Elementary     English,    35    cents.       Elements    of 
Grammar  and   Composition,  50  cents.     Advanc- 
ed Grammar  and  Composition,  75  cents. 
Overton's  Applied  Physiology. 

Primary,  30  cents.     Intermediate,  50  cents.     Ad- 
vanced, 80  cents. 
Same's  National  Vertical  Penmanship. 

Eight  Books.     I 'er  dozen,  75  cents.     Charts. 
Natural  Course  in  Husic. 

Full  (_ourse— Seven  Books  and  Charts.    Short 
Course— Two  Books. 
Patterson's  American  Word  Book.     15  cents. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

ROARK'S  METHOD  IN  EDUCATION,  $1.00 

Designed  for  Normal  Schools,  Teachers'  Reading  Cir- 
cles, and  for  private  reading  by  every  teacher  who 
seeks  a  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  that  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  schoolroom. 

mine's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  81.25. 

mine's  Plane  Geometry  (separate),  75  cents. 

mine's  Grammar  School  Algebra,  50  cents. 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Great  Republic,  65  cents. 

Holder's  Stories  of  Animal  Life,  60  cents. 

Scott's  Kenilworth  (abridged),  50  cents. 

Baird's  Graded  Work  in  Arithmetic  (fifth  book),  65c. 

Lyte's  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition,  75c. 

Irish's  Qualitative  Analysis,  50  cents. 

Todd's  New  Astronomy,  §1.30. 

Kirtland's  Correspondence  of  Cicero,  50  cents. 

Heyse's  L'Arrabbiata,  30  cents. 


Fin-  ih'srriptire  circulars  oiidju/l  iit/ormation  of  these  books,  aihlress 

AMERICAN   BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW   YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA  PORTLAND,  ORE 
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"Mos'  all  my  gineration's  gone  beyant 
de  lofty  skies;" 
For  "the  good  old  time,"  "Hit's 
gone,  my  Misti=,  gone;"  but  we  of  a  la- 
ter generation  like  to  look  back  to  the 
time  in  which  our  fathers  lived,  now  so 
far  removed— BO  far  that  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  it  ever  was;  and  as  we  read 
Uncle  Isaac,  "  Again  'tis  moonlight  in  a 
year  long  gone  away."  The  press  work 
is  well  done.  It  is  a  good  book  for  the 
home  and  school  library. 

Hampton  and  his  Cavalry  in  '64.  Ed- 
ward L.  Wells,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Cloth,  429  pages.  22  full-page  illus- 
ti'ations. 

After  brief  sketches  of  the  ancestry  and 
early  life  of  Wade  Hampton  and  of  the 
work  of  the  cavalry  in  the  early  years  of 
the  war,  the  story  of  Hampton's  cavalry 
during  this  last  year  is  told  with  fulness 
of  detail  and  in  a  most  delightful  man- 
ner. From  the  surprise  of  Kilpatrick's 
force  and  Dahlgren's  raid  to  the  close  of 
the  campaign,  every  daring  raid  or  other 
important  action  of  this  cavalry  division 
is  told  in  a  systematic  and  picturesque 
way,  which  not  only  will  please  the 
general  read,  but  must  make  tiie  book 
a  source  of  authority  on  this  important 
detail  of  the  great  strife.  The  book  is 
free  from  bitterness  and  partisan  unfair- 
ness. 

Little  Lessons  in   Plant   Life    for 
Little  Children.      H.   H.  Richard- 
son.    Cloth,  1 14  pages.    Price  40  cents. 
Apparently  a  valuable  book  for  the 
use  of  teachers  and  children  of  the  lower 
grades.       The   method  of   teaching  de- 
manded is  that  of  experiment  and  obser- 
vation.    Numerous  questions  and  8Ug_ 


The  Story  of  the  Alamo. 

A  Book  that  Every  American 
Youth  Should  Read. 

Contains  a  full  account  of  the  Fall  of  the 
Alamo,  by  a  popular  Southern  writer.  Print- 
ed on  good  paper  and  illustrated  by  numerous 
photogiaphs.  This  is  the  place  where  bowie 
and  Fannin  fell,  where  175  brave  Texans  and 
Americans  were  attacked  and  put  to  death  by 
lO.OUO  Mexicans,  but  only  after  two  weeks' 
hard  fighting,  and  then  at  a  loss  of  about  S.OUO 
Mexican  soldiers— a  defense  scarcely  paralleled 
in  history.  The  fall  of  the  Aiamo  will  always 
be  remembered  by  loyal  Americans.  This 
book  inculcates  patriotism  and  a  love  for  he- 
roic characters  An  ideal  present  for  a  boy. 
Also  splendid  for  supplementary  reading  in 
school.  Price,  2S  cents.  By  the  dozen  only 
16  cents  each.  Two  cent  stamps  will  do.  Ad- 
dress,       ISAAC  H.  MOTES,  Dallas,  Texas. 

1 793  Bingham  School  ■SHEYILLE, 


1793 Bingham  School  AS 

W^M  EBtabllshed    In    1793,     ^V 
Col.    R.    BINGHAM,     ■■ 

jnnn  a.  m..  ll  d.,  supt.  ■  ■ 

IHUU  Ttlllltary:  U.  S.  Army  SUB 
^^^^  Otticer  bas  been  de-  B^H 
^■^  tailed.  ■     ■ 


N.C. 


gestions  are  given  to  aid  in  this.  Many 
selections  in  prose  and  verse  are  given, 
to  stimulate  interest  in  the  plant  life; 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  combine  lan- 
guage lessons  with  the  lessons  on  plants. 

A    Primary    Arithmetic,    Oral    and 

Written,  on  the  Eclectic  Method. 

Boards,  245  pages. 
Advanced     Arithmetic,     Oral     and 

Written,  on  the  Eclectic  JIethod. 

Cloth,  373  pages.      Both  books  by  E. 

Mc.  N.  Carr,  Rose  Hill,  N.  C. 

The  two  present  a  full  treatment  of  the 
elementary  principles  and  of  the  more 
common  practical  applications  of  Arith- 
metic. The  treatment  is  simple  and  the 
prbblems  seem  to  be  well  selected  and 
not  too  complex.  The  method  is  induc- 
tive. One  wishes  these  new  books  did 
not  perpetuate  the  common  fault  of  in- 
cluding much  that  is  of  little  value, 
practically  or  educationally.  Of  course 
the  wise  teacher  will  omit  the  unneces- 
sary matter,  but  those  less  wise  will  con- 
tinue to  drag  the  children  through  it  all, 


THE  A.  &  M.  COLLEGE. 

through  its  Departments  of  English,  Agricul- 
ture, Mechanics,  and  Domestic  ?>cience,  otfers 
thoroughly  practicpl  courses  of  study  to  the 
colored  youth  of  the  State.  The  faculty  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  leading  in- 
stitutions of  this  country.  Its  facilities  are 
second  to  none  offered  to  the  colored  people  of 
the  State.  Terms  moderate.  Through  its 
Correspondence  Department  the  College  offers 
valuable  aid  to  those  who  cannot  attend 
school.  For  infijrmation  or  catalogues,  ad- 
dress 

PRESIDENT  DUDLEY, 

A.  &  M.  College,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


Agents  Wanted  for  our  celebrated  school 
supply  specialties  and  school  books  including 
several  works  just  from  the  press.  Our  "First 
Book  for  Little  Folks"  presents  in  the  simplest 
form  rhe  first  steps  of  pupils  entering  school 
for  the  tirst  time.  Our  Lakeside  Literature  Se- 
ries consists  of  classics  which  will  cultivate  the 
ear  for  the  music  of  verse  and  will  stimu- 
late the  imagination.  Pollard's  Manual  is  a 
teacher's  handbook  containing  the  most  prac- 
tical phonic  instruction  obtainable.  Pollard's 
Advanced  Speller  is  the  on/y  speller  which 
clearly  developes  the prntcipics  of  syllabication, 
pronunciation  and  accent.  The  Words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  contains  a  connected  piece 
of  history  covering  the  most  important  epoch 
in  the  history  of  human  freedom. 

WESTERN  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

CHICAGO. 


MASONIC  INSTITUTE,  Marshall.Tex. 

Was  chartered  in  1845.  Healthful  and  beauti- 
ful location.  Courses:  Primary,  Intermediate, 
Academic.  Collegiate,  and  Commercial.  Spe- 
cialties: Music  and  Art.  The  teachers  are 
graduates  of  colleges  and  universities,  are 
alive  to  educational  needs,  and  skilled  In  best 
methods  of  instruction. 

The  liisrititte  als'i  olivrs  wrvci-al  rourses  by 
coriesjiiimlfiiie:  l'(Mi:ig(t>iv,  i.itciature,  Math- 
ematics, Languages,  History,  Hi  loiv  keeping, 
and  Special  Normal  Review  Courses:  For  Cer- 
tillcates  of  the  Third  Grade,  Second  Grade, 
Third  Grade,  and  a  State  Rermanent  Certifi- 
cate. Degrees  are  not  granted  for  work  done 
wholly  by  correspondence,  but  certiticates  will 
be  given  for  courses  completed  by  examina- 
tion, and  thus  the  time  for  required  attendance 
ray  be  shortened.  Work  may  be  commenced 
at  any  time.    For  catalogTie,  address 

W.  D.  ALLEN,  A.  -M..  Ph.  D.,  Pres. 


t£::as  wants  xore  good  teachers. 

If  vou  wish  a  position  in  any  Southern  state, 
write  TEXAS  SCHOOL   AGENCY, 

Marshall,  Texas. 


THE   SCHOOL    UEYIEW. 

W.  D.  Allen.  Ed.  and  Pub.,  Marshall.  Texas. 
Is  one  of  the  best  Educational  Magazines  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  It  contains  the  educa- 
tional thought  of  our  leading  teachers.  Due 
atention  is  given  to  modern  methods  of  teach- 
ing, current  topics,  literature,  and  ax*t.  Annual 
subscription,  Sl.OO. 


BOOKS  BY  FRANK  V   IRISH  ^^ 

AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  AUTHORS.  Just  the  Text-book  for  Schools  and 
Colleges  and  for  use  in  the  Home,  in  Literary  Clubs,  Young  People's  Societies, 
etc.  Truly  an  American  work  on  Literature,  giving  our  own  great  authors  the 
first  place,  without  disparaging  or  slighting  British  authors.  It  contains  portraits 
of  leading  American  authors  and  pictures  of  their  homes ;  discussions  of  the  writ- 
ings of  both  American  and  British  authors ;  biographies,  references,  criticisms, 
and  choice  selections.  Also  a  study  of  the  Bible  as  a  literary  work.  "Ameri- 
can and  British  Authors  "  is  immensely  popular,  and  has  been  adopted  for  use 
in  the  High  Schools  of  Cleveland  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  in  many  smaller 
cities  in  Ohio  and  other  states,  also  in  a  large  number  of  leading  Colleges  and 
Normal  Schools,  and  in  many  reading  circles.  Full  cloth,  344  pages.  Price, 
prepaid,  $1.35.     Introduction,  $13.20.   a  dozen,  prepaid. 

GRAMMAR  AND  ANALVSIS  BY  DIAGRAMS.  Containing  600  sentences  diagrammed 
by  the  "Improved  Straight-line  System,"  with  many  notes  and  explanations.    Price,  $1.25. 

ORTHOGRAPHY  AND  ORTHOEPY  has  been  adopted  in  hundreds 
of  schools,  both  city  and  country.     Cloth,  128  pages.     Price,  prepaid,     I  All  Four 
50  cents.     Introduction,  $4.80  a  dozen,  prepaid.  Books- 

TREASURED  THOUGHTS.  A  literary  Gem-Book.  Cloth,  160  pages.     I  Prepaid 
Price,  prepaid,  50  cts.    Light-blue  cloth  with  gold  stamp,  price  75  cts. 

Three  Books— "American  and  British  Authors,"  or  "  Grammar  and  Analysis  by  Dia-    2! 
grams,"  and  "  Orthography  and  Orthoepy"  and  "  Treasured  Thoughts,"  prepaid,  $2.00.  2^ 

Ttt'o  Books — "American  and  British  .Authors,"  or  Grammar  and  Analysis  by  Diagrams,*'    ^ 
and  "  Orthography  and  Orthoepy"  or  "  Treasured  Thoughts,"  prepaid,  $i'.6o.  ^ 

Address  all  orders  to  the  author,  ^ 

FRANK  V.  IRISH,  Columbus,  Ohio.       S 
****************************************** 


$3 
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with  a  consequent  loss  of  much  valua- 
ble time.  It  would  be  so  much  better 
for  the  author  of  the  book  to  determine 
what  is  essential  and  what  not.  When 
the  essential  principles  are  learned, 
the  future  business  man  will  have  little 
difificulty  in  applying  them  in  his  special 
line  of  business.  In  our  Southern  schools, 
especially,  do  we  need  some  thin  Arlth. 
metic  texts;  for  our  time  is  all  too  short 
at  best,  for  the  full  round  of  modern 
education.  Complex  Fractions,  Com- 
pound Denominate  Numbers, Alligation, 
Foreign  Exchange,  etc.,  should  have  no 
place  in  a  text-book  an  elementary  arith- 
metic. We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
these  books  sin  less  in  this  direction  than 
most. 

Peactical  Sight-word  Reading  Chart 
AND  Phonic  Exercise.  Fannie  D. 
Carnefix. 

This  is  a  handsomely  printed  set  of 
something  more  than  a  hundred  charts, 
firmly  bound  on  a  heavy  roller.  It  con- 
tains ninety  words  for  sight  reading. 
The  sentences  and  phrases  containing 
these  words  are  profusely  illustrated, 
many  of  th'e  pictures  being  in  colors. 
For  teachers  using  this  method  of  teach- 
ing reading  this  chart  will  be  very  help- 
ful, and  the  brilliant  coloring  will  make 
it  pleasing  to  the  children.  Two  pages 
are  given  to  phonic  drill.  Five  hundred 
copies  of  it  have  recently  been  ordered 
for  the  schools  of  San  Juan  de  Puerto 
Rico. 


The  Baker  and  Tayor  Company,  New 
York. 

From  the  Child's  Standpoint  Flor- 
ence Hull  Winterbum.  Cloth,  278 
pages.     Price,  $1.25. 

This  is  a  collection  of  studies  of  child- 
nature  and  child  life,  written  with  a 
sympathetic  insight  into  the  heart  of 
childhood.  The  chapters  relate  to  the 
aims  and  tastes  of  the  child;  its  religious 
instincts  and  ideas,  social  relations, 
manners,  and  peculiarities  of  disposi- 
tion and  temperament.  The  book  is  in- 
tended for  teachers  and  parents  alike, 
and  its  reading  should  quicken  and 
strengthen  one's  sympathy  with  these 
ittle  ones,  and  inspire  a  desire  to  know 
more  about  them. 


Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  New 
York,  London  and  Bombay. 

Psychology  in  the  School  Room.  T 
F.  G.  Dexter,  Head  Master  of  the 
Finsbury  Pupil  Teachers'  School;  and 
A  H.  (jarlick.  Head  Master  of  the 
AVoolwich  Pupil  Teachers'  School. 
Cloth,  414  pages. 

This  is  a  psychology  for  teachers,  and 
it  abounds  with  illustrations  and  prac- 
tical applications  of  the  principles  of 
psychology  to  the  work  of  the  school- 
room. Indeed,  this  applicuHov  is  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  book.  An- 
other valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  in 
the  inductive  method  of  reaching  the 
principles,  which  makes  the  book  itself 
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Is  a  subject  which  is  interesting  mauy 
educational  people.  Principal  John  T. 
Ras'  has  prepared  a  description  of  the 
plan  in  use  in  his  building  in  Chicago, 
giving  also  rules  and  plans  tor  its  intro- 
duction into  schools,  which  has  been 
put  in  the  form  of  a  booklet,  entitled 

Democratic  Government  in  tlie  Sclicoh. 

We  will  send  single  copies  for  ten  cents. 

tive1-Sa?o^gf,e'srx  Teacliers'  Books 

We  have  just  issued  a  new  revised  and  greatly 
enlarged  edition  of  McMurray's  SPECIAL 
METHOD  IN  SCIEiSrCE  in  the  first  four 
grades. 

We  publish  a  short  list  of  the  very  best 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING  ^l^ 

ing'  the  work  in  readiny:.  literature,  and  history 
in  the  grades— stury  of  Lincoln  the  latest. 

cojf/o?  School  and  Home  Education 

Geo,  P.  Brown,  Editor,  will  be  sent  free.  This 
educational  .iournal  for  teachers  and  parents  is 
unique.  Subscription  price.  $1  a  year.  Write 
for  our  special  offer  to  new  subscribei'S. 

Public-School   Publishing   Co., 

BLOOMINGTON,    ILLINOIS. 


THE 


The  North  Carolina  Oolleg-e 


AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS 

Offers  a  thorough  practical  education  in  all  branches  of  Agriculture,  in  Cotton 
Manufacturing,  iu  Civil,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering,  in  Architecture 
and  in  the  Industrial  Sciences:  Cheuiistr}-,  Biology  and  Physics. 

Regular  courses,  special  courses,  short  courses. 

Total  annual  e.xpenses,  including  board,  fuel,  lights,  etc  .  S1I8.50. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  scholarships  carrying  free  tuition  and  lodging  are 
open  to  needy  boys. 

Appointments  made  by  any  member  of  the  Legislature. 

ELEVENTH  SESSION  OPENS  SEPTEMBER  6,   1899. 

Candidates  for  admission  may  be  examined  in  each  county  court-house  at  10 
a.  ra.,  August  19th,  1899,  by  the  County  Superintendent,  or  at  the  College  in 
Raleigh,  September  5th,  1899. 

For  catalogue,  address 

PRESIDENT   GEO.    T.    WINSTON, 

WEST  RALEIOH,  N.  C. 


Teachers 


We  assist  teachers  in  securing  positions  by  supplying  Col- 
leges, Schools  and  Families  with  Professors,  Teachers  and 
Governesses  free  of  charge.  INTERSTATE  TEACHERS 
AGENCY,  126  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Blickensderfer 


Typewriter 


Received  the  only  GOLD  MEDAL 

awarded  any  writing  machine 
at  the 

TRANS-MISSISSIPPI   and   INTER- 
NATIONAL EXPOSITION, 

The  fact  that  this  machine  has  taken 
highest  awards  at  every  National  and 
International  Exposition,  including  our 
own  "  Worlds  Fair "  since  it  was  intro- 
duced is  evidence  that  it  is  superior  iu 
every  respect  to  any  machine  made. 

A  Years  Guarantee  with  each  Ma- 
chine. 

K.  M.  TURNER, 

General  Southern  Agent, 
1 8  Wall  Street,  ATLANTA,  GA. 
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a  good  illustration  of  the  best  method 
of  teaching.  It  deserves  a  carefyl  con- 
sideration by  any  one  whose  duty  it  is 
to  recommend  books  on  this  subject  for 
class-room  use,  or  for  teachers'  private 
reading. 

American  Book  Company,  New  York. 

Kenilwoeth.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Abridged  and  edited  by  Mary  H.  Nor- 
ris,  assistant  Professor  of  English  Lit- 
terature,  Northwestern  University. 
Cloth,  335  pages.     Price  50  cents. 

This  is  another  welcome  addition  to 
the  series  of  great  masterpieces  put 
within  the  reach  of  pupils  in  the  higher 
grammar  grades  and  lower  grades  of 
the  high  school. 


Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition. 
E.  Oram  Lyte,  Principal   First  Penn- 
sylvania Normal  School,  Millersville, 
Pa.     Cloth,  ,S68  pages. 
This  is  the  third  book  of  a  series  the 
first  two  of  which  have  already  been  no- 
ticed in  these  columns.    It  is  intended  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  high  schools, 
normal  schools,  and  academies.   It  treats 
langu,^e.  as  the  expression  of  thought, 
and  not  merely  as  groups  of  words.  Sen- 
tence and  paragraph   writing  is  to  be 
studied  side  by  side  with  parts  of  speech 
and  sentence  analysis. 

Stories  of  Anim  al  Life.  Charles  Fred- 
erick Holder,  LL.  D  ,  author  of  '•  Ele- 
ments of  Zoology. "  Cloth,  261  pages. 
Illustrated. 

This  series  of  interesting  stories  of  ani- 
mal life  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  read- 
ing book  for  the  purpose  of  creating  in- 
terest in  the  life  and  habits  of  animals. 


C  F.   THOMAS, 

Job  Printer, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

School  and  Commercial  Work  a  Specialty, 

School  Catalogues  in  best  style. 

Prices  as  low  as  consistent  with  good 

work. 

Greensboro  Nurseries, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

FRUIT,  SHADE  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

Vines  and  Plants. 

JOHN  A.  YOUNG,  Proprietor. 


SCOTIA  SEMINARY, 


CONCORD,  N.  C. 


D.  J.  Satterfield  D.  D.,  Pies., 
Mrs.  N.  M.  Satterfield,  Prin. 


A  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  COLORED  GIRLS. 


Founded  by  Rev.  Luke  Borland,  D.  D.,  Jan- 
uary, 1867,  Chartered  1870.  Holds  real  estate 
valued  at  $65,000  under  a  charter  from  the  state 
which  secures  final  title  to  the  Board  of  Freed- 
men. 

Grammar  School,  Normal  and  Scientific 
Course,  thorough  preparation  for  teaching. 
AMention  given  to  physical  exercise  The 
theory  and  practice  or  housekeeping  carefully 
taught  special  training  in  scientific  cooking 
and  dressmaking.  The  Bible  the  chief  te.xt 
book— the  culture  of  the  heart  before  every- 
thing else.  A  Missionary  Training  School  to 
supply  the  demand  of  a  field  at  our  own  doors. 

No  charge  tor  tuition.  For  board,  fuel,  light 
and  furnished  room,  ^-15. 


PM 


POMONA,  N.  C. 

Established  1866,         Incorporated  1899 

One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  South. 
Specialties  for  fall  1899  and  spring  1900. 

300,000  Peach,  50,000  Pear, 
200,000  Apple,  100,000  Grape, 
100,000  Plum,  250,000  Miscellaneous 
Plants,  etc.,  consisting  of  Evergreens, 
Shade  Trees,  Roses,  Strawberry,  Shrub- 
ery,  etc.  Give  list  of  wants  and  write  for 
prices  Catalogue  and  pamphlet  of  40 
pages  on  "How  to  Plant  and  Cultivate 
an  Orchard,"  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Profitable  Employment  given  to  Teachers 
and  Students  during  vacation  as  Salesmen. 
Many  students  from  the  difterent  colleges 
represent  us  annually.  Write  for  terms. 
Addi'ess 

The  J.  Van  Lindley  Nursery  Co., 
Pomona,  N.  C. 


Southern 

Railway 


THE  .  .  . 
STANDARD  RAILWAY  OF 
THE  """"TH        — 

The  Direct  Line  to  All  Points. 

TEXAS, 
CALIFORNIA, 
FLORIDA, 
CUBA  AND 
PORTO  RICO. 


STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS  Equip- 
ment  on  all  Through  and  Local 
Trains;Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars 
on  all  Night  Trains;  Past  and  Safe 
Schedules - 

Travel  by  the  Southern  and  you  are 
assured  a  Safe,  Comfortable  and  Ex- 
peditious Journey. 


APPLY  TO  TICKET  AGENTS    FOR    TIME    TA- 
BLES, RATES  AND  GENERAL  INFOR- 
MATION, OR  ADDRESS 

R.  L.  VERNN,  F.  P.  OARBY, 

T.P  A..  Charlotte,  N.  C.    C  P.  &  T.A.,  Asheville.N.C 
flo  tpouble  to  nnstjuef  Questions. 


Frank  S.  Gannon,  J.M.Culp,  W.  A.  Turk, 

3d  V.  P.  &  Gen.  Man.       Traf.  Man.      G.  P.  A. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 


The  ''New  Century''  Caligraph 

^ — -r "^  represents    the    highest   point    in   typewrite 


represents    the    highest   point    in   typewriter 
quality  and  equipment. 

Its  touch  is  Incomparably  easy  and  elastic. 
Perfect  alignment  is  permanently  secured  by 
correct  mechanical  conditions.  Unsightly  ups 
and  downs  in  manifolding  are  entirely  obWated 
and  any  number  of  manifold  copies  can  be 
easily  inserted.  The  action  throughout  is  so 
nicely  balanced  that  the  noise  of  operation  is 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  ribbon  move- 
ment is  automatic. 

Everett  Waddey  Co. 

Dealers  for  Virginia  and    North 

Carolina, 

1 1 05  East  Main  Street, 

RICHMOND,        -        =         VlRaiNIA. 
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The  stories  are  derived  mostly  from  the 
personal  experience  of  the  author.  Most 
children  will  find  them  very  interesting. 
They  are  suited  for  children  of  Third, 
Fourth  or  Fifth  Reader  grade.  The  il- 
lustrations are  good. 

Grammar  School  Algebra,  Cloth,  154 

pages. 
Plane  Geometry.    Cloth,  242  pages. 

Both  these  books  are  by  William  J. 
Milne.  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  New 
York  State  Normal  College,  Albany,  N. 
Y.  They  are  made  on  the  same  general 
plan  as  the  inductive  arithmetics  and  al- 
gebras previovsly  published.  The  alge- 
bra is  intended  for  grammar  grades,  and 
is  so  arranged  as  to  stimulate  interest  in 
the  subject  from  the  first. 

Method  in  Education;  a  Text-book 
FOR  Teachers.  Ruric  N.  Roark,  Ph. 
D. ,  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Peda- 
gogy, State  College  of  Kentucky. 
Cloth,  S48  pages. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  apply  the  princi- 
ples of  psychology  to  the  teaching  of  the 
common  school  subjects.  The  treat- 
ment is  systematic.  A  more  thorough  re- 
view of  tlie  hook  mil  he  given  later. 


Paul  Hbyse's  L'Arrabbiata,  edited 
for  school  use  with  material  for  Prose 
Composition.  Max  Lentz,  Paterson 
Classical  and  Scientific  School.  Flex- 
ible Cloth,  87  pages.  A  charming  story 
and  easy  enough  for  beginners.  Full  vo- 
cabulary. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

TRAEUMEREIEN        an         FRANZffiSISCHEN 

Kaminen;  Maerchen  von  Richard 
VON  Volkmann-Leander.  Notes  and 
vocabulary  by  Idelle  B.  Watson, 
teacher  of  German  and  French  in  the 
Har-tford  High  School.  Thin  boards, 
151  pages. 

A  collection  of  eleven  stories  for  easy 
reading.  The  beauty  of  the  matter  will 
hold  the  youngest  readers  and  encourage 
them  to  master  the  German.  The  notes 
appear  to  be  full  and  helpful. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  flass. 

Organic  Education;  a  Manual  for 
Teachers  in  Primary  and  Grammar 
Grades.  HaiTiet  M.  Scott,  Principal 
of  the  Detroit  Normal  Training  school, 
and  Gertrude  Buck,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor 
in  English  in  Vassar  College.  Cloth, 
344  pages. 
The  pui-pose  of  the  book  is  to  "  report 

a  plan  of  work  that  has  been  in  opera- 


tion experimentally  for  some  years  in 
one  of  the  regular  ward  buildings  of  % 
large  city,"  and  to  give  -'the  underly- 
ing principles  or  philosophy  of  the 
plan."  Parti  contains  the  interpreta- 
tion; Part  II.  the  detailed  statement  of 
methods  and  materials.  The  book  is 
No.  35  of  Heath's  Pedagogical  Library. 


The  Home  Dusic  Co.,  Logansport,  Ind. 

The  New   Ideal;  a  new    Music   Book 
graded  and  especially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  town,   village   and  country 
schools.     Wm.  T.  Giffe  and  Louis  D. 
Eichhorn.     Boards,  127  pages.     Price, 
30  cents;  S3.00  per  dozen. 
The    book    is    intended    for    country 
schools    and    ungraded    town    schools, 
where  there  is  no  special  teacher  of  mu- 
sic and  where  a  series  of  books  would  be 
impracticable.     It  claims  to  be  praclicn- 
ble,  longalde  and  teachnlAe.      The  exercises 
are  simple  and  progressive,   the  songs 
well  Beletted. 

I      Onward  and  Upward;  a  collection 
I  ' 

of  Gospel  Songs,  for  Sunday-schools,  re- 

I  vivals,   etc.      E.    T.    Hilderbrand    and 

James  D.  Vaughan.     Boards,  112  pages. 

Price  25  cents;  .'J2.75  per  dozen. 


Cbe  new  no>  2 

tnltb  Premier 
Cypewrlter 


Stjperior  to  All  Others 
The  Smith  Premier 
excels  because  of  its 
Many  Practical  Improvements 


Johns,  Gowan  &  Weathers, 


GENERAL  DEALERS 


Raleigh,    -    North  Carolina 


% 


It  Has  a  Perfect  Type-Qeaning  Device 
Bali-Bearing  Carriage 
Interchangeable  Platens 
Uniform  and  Easy  Touch 
Margin  Regulators 
Simple,  Single  Scale 


%iU  for  new  JIrt  Catalogue 
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announgrmeint:^ 


THE  closing  years  of  the  present  century  are  witnessing  the  begin- 
ning of  a  remarkable  awakening  of  interest  in  our  American  edu- 
cational problems.  There  has  been  repeated  and  elaborate  discussion  in 
every  part  of  our  land  on  such  topics  as  the  co-ordination  of  studies,  the 
balancing  of  the  different  contending  elements  in  school  programmes, 
the  professional  training  of  teachers,  the  proper  age  of  pupils  at  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  study,  the  elimination  of  pedantic  and  lifeless  methods 
of  teaching,  the  improvement  of  text-books,  uniformity  of  college  en- 
trance requirements,  and  other  questions  of  like  character. 

In  order  to  meet  the  new  demands  of  the  country  along  the  higher 
plane  of  educational  work  with  a  complete  and  correlated  series  of  text- 
books fully  embodying  the  latest  advances  in  our  education,  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Text-Books  are  now  offered. 

The  general  editorial  supervision  of  the  series  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Dr.  A.  F.  Nightingale,  Superintendent  of  High  Schools, 
Chicago,  and  Professor  Charles  H.  Thurber,  of  the  University  of  Chica- 
go, men  thoroughly  conversant  with  every  phase  of  secondary  education. 

The  offer  of  a  complete  series  of  text-books  for  these  higher  grades 
of  schools,  issued  under  auspices  so  favorable,  concentrating  and  co-or- 
dinating such  a  force  of  able  writers  all  working  with  one  end  in  view, 
is  an  event  worthy  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  a  good  omen  for  the 
educational  welfare  of  the  future. 

Several  of  the  volumes  are  now  ready.  Others  will  follow  rapidly, 
the  issue  of  which  will  be  duly  announced. 

Send  for  complete  prospectus  giving  full  particulars. 
D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY,  72  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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THE 


UNIVERSITY 


OF 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Offers  Thorough  Instruction  in  Three 
Regular  Courses  of  Study,  Six  Brief 
Courses,  Optional  Courses  to  suit  indi- 
vidual needs,  and  Professional  Courses 
in  Law,  Medicine,  and  Pharmacy. 

Tuition,  $60  a  year.  Total  Expenses,  $200. 

students,  500;  30  teachers;  40,000  vol- 
umes, 7  scientific  laboratories  and  muse- 
ums, gymnasium,  athletic  grounds,  bath 
rooms  (free  to  all). 

Scholarships  and  loans  to  the  needy. 

Tuition  free  to  sons  of  all  ministers, 
candidates  for  the  ministry , public  school 
teachers  and  persons  under  bodily  infirm- 
ity.   For  Catalogue  address. 

PRESIDENT  ALDERMAN, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Davidson  College, 

DAVIDSON,  N.  C. 


Sixty-third  Year  begins  September 
~th.  Eleven  Professors  and  Instructors. 
Three  Courses  for  Degrees.  Ample  Cab- 
inets and  Laboratories.  Location  Health- 
ful and  Beautiful.  Gymnasium  Com- 
plete. Terms  Reasonable.  Send  for 
catalogue. 

J.  B.  SHEARER,  President. 


WHITSETT    INSTITUTE. 

Able  Faculty.  200  students  from  35 
counties.  Expenses  $75  to  §150  for  ten 
months.  25  Scholarships.  Literary, 
Teacher's  Normal,  Music,  &c.  17th 
Year.  Beautiful  and  healthful  location. 
Scores  of  successful  graduates.  Board- 
ing Halls,  Dormitories  &c.,  all  on  school 
grounds.     Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

Address  the  President, 

W.  T.  WHITSETT,  Ph.  D., 

Whitsett,  Guilford  Co.,  N.  C. 
Fall  Term  Opens  August  i6,  1899. 


formal  and  Collsiiate  hslilule 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN, 

Under  Care  of  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church 
Opening  Sept.  20th,  1 899,  Offers 

1.  A  Normal  Course  for  the  thorough  train- 
ing of  Teachers  under  instructors  from  the 
best  Normal  Schools. 

2.  A  Commercial  Coui-se,  including  Stenog- 
raphy, Typewriting,  Bookkeeping,  etc. 

3.  A  Course  of  Domestic  Science,  including 
(a)  Scientific  Cooking,  (b)  Draughting,  Cut- 
ting, Fitting  and  Making  of  Garments. 

4.  An  admirable  Slusical  Department  has 
been  provided  under  trained  and  experienced 
teachers. 

Systematic  study  of  the  Bible  in  all  depart- 
ments. 

Terms  for  Board  and  Tuition  in  any  of  the 
departments,  *50  per  term  or  ?100  per  year. 

For  Catalogue,  address 

Rev.   Thos.   Lawrence,  D.  D., 

Ashevllle,  N.  C. 


Guilford     College. 

5  LARGE  BUILDINGS. 

Total  Expenses  for  year,  §133;  can  be 
easily  reduced  to  §90. 

L.  L.  HOBBS,  President. 
For  Catalogue  address, 

GEO.  W.  WHITE,  Treas., 
GuUford  College,  N.  C. 


The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  of  North  Carolina 


Offers  to  young  women  thorough  literary,  classical,  scientific  and  industrial  education,  and  special  pedagogical 
training.     Annual  expenses,  including  board,  $90  to  $130.     For  non-residents  of  the  state,  $150. 

Faculty  of  30  members,  representing  in  culture  and  training  many  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities 
in  this  country  and  Europe.  3  departments  of  work — Normal  Department,  Commercial  Department,  Domestic 
Science  Department.  Practice  and  Observation  School  of  8  grades  and  more  than  200  children  under  direction 
of  skilful  supervising  teachers.  More  than  400  regular  students  in  daily  attendance  fi'om  every  section  of 
North  Carolina.     More  than  1600  matriculates  during  the  past  six  years. 

For  catalogue  or  other  information,  address 

PKESIDENT  McIVER,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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SAVE  THE  CHILD  AND  YOU  HAVE  REDEEMED  THE  MAN. 

If  you  save  the  children  to-day,  you  will  have  saved  the  nation  to-morrow. 

When  statesmen,  wise  beyond  the  interests  of  the  fleeting  hour,  will  legislate  for  the 
future  of  the  state  by  fully  answering  the  need  of  those  who  will  some  day  be'the  state, 
then  will  the  social  question  be  truly  solved. — Radi  Henry  Berkowitz. 
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NEW    1699  EDITION. 


Maur}''s  ideas  and  method  of  teachina;  geography 
were,  when  first  presented,  in  advance  of  the 
times.  They  are  to-day  accepted  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  thoughtful  educators  throughout  the 
country  as  psychologically  correct,  .\fter  a  brief 
presentation  of  ihe  underlying  principles  of 
mathematical,  physical  and  political  geography, 
each  section  of  the  earth  is  treated  in  detail, 
and  finally,  after  the  pupil  has  mastereil 
these  details,  he  is  led  by  a  carefully  construct- 
ed series  of  review  studies  to  look  at  the  earth 
as  a  whole — as  a  unit.  This  is  the  true  peda- 
gogical method. 


It  is  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  text  and  maps. 

It  has  a  large  number  of  new  pictures,  each  of  which 
instructs  as  well  as  illustrates. 

The  recently  acquired  Island  Regions  of  the  United 
States  are  graphically  presented  in  text,  illus- 
tions  and  maps.  They  are  treated  under  the 
United  States  and  not  in  supplement. 

A  new  supplement  contains  much  interesting  and 
valuable   geographical   information,    including 
map    of    the    Samo.m  Islands   with    descriptive 
text. 

Holmes^  New  Readers. 

FIRST,  5ECOND,  THIRD,  FOURTH.  FIFTH. 

Well  graded.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Attractive  in  sudjects  of  lessons  Many  interesting  stories  about  plant 
and  animal  life  interspersed  with  other  choice  reading  matter  of  high  literary  excellence. 

Sanford's  Arithmetics. 

PRiriARY,  INTERMEDIATE,  COMMON  SCHOOL,  HIGHER. 

In  these  books  the  gradation  of  work  is  ea^y  and  natural.  They  make  interested  and  intelligent  students. 
The  work  and  problems  are  practical.  The  extensive  and  sustained  use  of  these  books  attest  their  peculiar 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  a  large  and  widel}'  extended  class  of  schools. 

Hansen's  Histories—New  Editions. 

SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
HIGHER  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  new  editions  of  both  tliese  books  are  most  attractive  in  quality  of  text,  accuracy,  clear  and  pleasing 
stvle,  pictorial  illustrations,  maps,  etc.  They  correspond  exactly  with  the  former  editions  in  arrangement  of 
topics,  chapter  headings,  etc 

Finger's  Civil  Government 

IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  School  Manual  and  Historv.  I.  General  Id*  a  of  Civil  Government.  II.  Government  in  North  Caro- 
lina.    III.     Government  in  the  United  States. 
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714  and  716  Canal  St.,  New  Orleans. 


43-47  East  10th  Street,  New  York. 


Bortb  Carolina  journal  of  Education. 


Devoted  to  Education  in  North  Carolina  and  the  South. 


Volume  III. 


SEPTEMBER,   1899. 


Number  2. 


IRortb  Carolina  journal  of  lebucation. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Greens- 
boro, North  Carolina. 

PHILANDER  P.   CLAXTON, 
Professor  Pedagogy  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 

EDITOR  AND  MANAGER. 

Published  monthly  at  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Subscription,  $1.00;  single  numbers,  10  cents. 

In  ordering  paper  give  name,  postoffice,  county  and  state. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  money  order,  express  order 
or  bank  draft,  payable  to  North  Carolina  journal  of  Education, 

Personal  checks  should  not  be  sent  for  sums  less  than  .$l.oo. 
Stamps,  one  and  two  cents,  taken  for  $1.00  or  less. 

Address  NORTH  Carolina  Journal  of  Education- 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Deep. 


Plow  deep! 
Sow  not  thy  precious  seeds 
Among  the  scarce  uprooted  weeds, 

Or  thou  shalt  weep 
To  find  thy  crops  all  choked  and  dead. 
And  naught  but  thorns  and  tares  instead. 

Then  plow  down  deep. 
The  promise  ringing  in  thy  ears. 
That  those  who  sow  their  seeds  in  tears. 

In  joy  shall  reap. 


The  October  number  of  this  JOURNAL  may  be 
expected  on  October  20th.  After  that  the  date  of 
publication  will  be  the  15th  of  the  month. 


Sounty  Educational  Associations. 


In  every  county  in  which  there  is  not  already  such 
an  association  there  should  at  once  be  organized  a 
County  Educational  Association.  Every  teacher 
in  the  county,  of  both  public  and  private  schools, 
should  join  this  association  and  attend  all  its  meet- 
ings; and  as  many  parents  and  citizens  as  possible 
should  be  induced  to  join  and  give  it  their  active 
support,  or  at  least  the  encouragement  of  their 
presence  at  its  meetings.  The  meetings  should  be 
held  at  least  as  often  as  every  second  month  the 
entire  year;  and  the  livest  questions  of  teaching, 
discipline,  school  management  and  the  general 
educational  interests  of  that  community  should  be 
discussed.     No  meeting  should  ever  adjourn  with- 


out some  discussion  of  the  question  of  more  liberal 
support  of  the  public  schools,  and  better  opportu- 
nity for  the  complete  education  of  the  children. 

In  some  counties  these  associations  have  done 
much  toward  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  their 
creation.  We  know  of  counties  in  which  they  have 
added  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  the  schools. 
These  are  the  counties  in  which  teachers  and  peo- 
ple have  all  met  together,  and  have  met  for  some 
definite  purpose  rather  than  for  general  entertain- 
ment. This  is  the  day  of  organizations.  The  chil- 
dren of  light  should  be  as  wise  in  their  generation 
as  other  people.  Thej'  should  organize.  No  ef- 
fective work  requiring  the  combined  efforts  of  a 
number  of  men  and  women  can  be  accomplished 
without  organization.  An  organization  of  school 
men  makes  it  possible  to  have  an  effective  school 
system.  It  strengthens  the  weak  places,  weeds 
out  the  bad  and  developes  the  good.  It  promotes 
harmony,  and  gives  to  each  individual  the  com- 
bined stiength  of  all.  When  teachers  and  people 
meet  together  and  all  join  in  the  discussions,  there 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  better  understanding  between 
teachers  and  parents,  and  a  heartier  cooperation  of 
parents  with  the  teachers. 

The  county  superintendents  should  lead  in  the 
organization  of  these  associations;  but  when  they 
fail,  from  lack  of  interest  or  other  reasons,  let  the 
more  progressive  teachers  take  the  lead  and  invite 
him  to  join  them.  The  Journal  hopes  to  hear  of 
the  organization  of  the  teachers  in  every  county  in 
North  Carolina  within  the  next  month  or  two. 


Pupil  Teachers  in  our  Public  Schools. 


Superintendent  S.  F.  Venable,  of  Buncombe 
County,  N.  C,  is  resorting  to  the  pupil-teacher  sys- 
tem in  order  to  relieve  the  pressure  in  the  over- 
crowded public  schools.  By  studying  the  reports 
of  former  years  he  found  that  there  was  usually  a 
rapid  falling  off  in  the  attendance  at  the  more 
crowded  schools  after  the  first  few  weeks.  This 
he  rightly  attributed  to  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  children  and  parents — a  dissatisfaction  growing 
out  of  the  belief  that  individual  pupils  were  not  re- 
ceiving sufficient  attention.  Where  he  finds  a 
school  so  over-crowded  that  the   teacher  can   not 
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do  all  the  work  required,  Superintendent  Venable 
selects  one  or  more  of  the  brightest  and  most  ad- 
vanced pupils  in  the  school,  and  makes  assistant 
teachers  of  them.  These  assistants  receive  a  small 
compensation,  but  much  less  than  would  be  re- 
quired for  regular  teachers. 

The  superintendent  says  the  plan  is  working 
well,  and  the  children  are  not  leaving  the  schools 
as  they  have  done  in  the  past.  Forty-eight  schools 
reporting  show  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
2425  against  1535  last  year;  51  per  cent  of  the 
school  population  against  32  per  cent  last  year. 

This  is  an  excellent  showing,  and  it  indicates 
some  virtue  in  the  method  adopted.  And  it  is, 
indeed,  a  good  plan,  but  not  the  best.  The  editor 
of  this  journal  has  had  experience  with  it.  When 
a  boy  of  fifteen  years  old  he  attended  a  school  in 
which  it  was  used,  and  happened  to  be  the  pupil 
selected  to  assist  the  regular  teacher.  The  school 
contained  a  hundred  pupils  or  more,  and  there 
were  classes  of  all  degrees  of  advancement  from 
the  alphabet  to  Latin,  algebra,  geometry,  phys- 
ics and  rhetoric.  The  assistant  had  half  a  dozen 
recitations  a  day,  and  received  for  the  work  $5.00 
a  month.  The  classes  were  in  spelling,  arithme- 
tic, grammar,  algebra  and  rhetoric.  The  work  did 
the  assistant  much  good,  the  pupils  very  little;  but 
it  was  better  than  nothing. 

A  century  ago  the  plan  was  introduced  from  In- 
dia into  England  by  Bell  and  Lancaster,  as  a 
means  of  supphing  cheap  teachers  for  their  char- 
ity schools  ;  and  the  plan  is  still  quite  generally 
followed  in  the  schools  of  England,  both 
public  and  private.  Some  of  the  poorest  school 
work  we  have  ever  seen  done,  was  done  by 
these  pupil-teachers  in  the  English  schools. 
Lancaster's  cry,  "Give  me  a  pupil  to-day,  and  I 
will  give  you  a  teacher  to-morrow,"  sounds  well 
enough  in  the  ears  of  those  who  are  looking  for  a 
cheap  means  of  running  the  schools;  it  is  absurd 
enough  to  those  who  are  looking  for  some  means 
of  teaching  the  children  and  using  their  time  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  plan  works  well  enough  in 
the  schools  of  India  and  in  all  schools  based  on 
the  same  ideas  of  education  and  of  the  duties  of  the 
teacher.  The  pupil-teacher  can  read  the  questions 
from  the  book  and  see  if  the  pupils  repeat  the  words 
of  the  answer  in  the  order  laid  down;  but  it  re- 
quires scholarship,  maturity  of  mind  and  some 
knowledge  of  underlying  principles  to  teach.  For 
a  hundred  years  text-books  were  constructed  on 
the  idea  that  the   teacher  is   a  lesson-hearer,   and 


many  of  those  in  use  in  our  schools  now  are  con- 
structed on  this  exploded  idea.  All  really  mod- 
ern books  are  constructed  on  far  different  ideas. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  Superintendent  Venable 
has  done  wisely  in  adopting  this  plan  as  a  tempo- 
rary expedient  in  the  over- crowded  schools  of  his 
county.  But  there  is  a  better  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem, and  school  officers,  parents,  and  all  citizens  of 
the  county  should  help  him  speedily  to  this. 
In  1898  Buncombe  county  had  lOO  public  schools 
for  white  children.  Fifty  schools  properly  located 
would  put  a  school  in  easy  reach  of  every  child  in 
the  county.  This  would  give  two  teachers  to  each 
school  instead  of  one.  Those  schools  now  em- 
ploying two  teachers  could  have  four.  As  pointed 
out  in  the  August  number  of  this  JOURNAL,  this 
would  permit  a  classification  that  would  enable 
each  teacher  to  do  twice  as  much  teaching  in  a 
given  time.  This  is  the  first  step  in  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  The  second  is  to  double  the 
school  fund  of  every  township  by  local  taxation. 
The  schools  of  Buncombe  county  now  run  about 
five  months.  Doubling  the  fund  would  enable 
them  to  run  eight  months  and  employ  sufficient 
competent  teaching  force  for  that  time.  However 
wise  the  superintendent's  action  may  be  as  a  tem- 
porary relief  (and  we  believe  it  is  eminently  wise 
as  such),  a  great  and  rich  county  like  Buncombe 
can  not  afford  to  continue  to  entrust  the  teaching 
of  its  future  citizens  to  the  hands  of  children. 


The  laws  of  North  Carolina  do  not  permit  men 
and  ivomen  under  twenty  years  old  to  practice 
medicine  or  law.  The  churches  seldom  permit  a 
boy  not  yet  of  age  to  preach  or  fill  the  station  of 
minister.  Teaching  requires  as  much  maturity  of 
mind  and  character  and  as  much  professional 
knowledge  as  either  of  these  three  professions. 
When  will  our  school  legislation  be  as  wise  as  that 
relatingf  to  other  matters.' 


Rev.  G.  H.  Detwiler,  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
church  at  Gastonia,  is  planning  a  series  of  ad- 
dresses especially  for  the  large  factory  population 
of  the  town.  One  of  these  addresses  will  be  on 
"  Popular  Education.  What  is  it.'  What  does  it 
cost.'  Does  it  pay.'  How  can  we  get  it  in  North 
Carolina.'"  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Detwiler  entered 
actively  into  the  local  tax  campaign.  Would  that 
all  ministers  would  follow  his  example.  Well 
does  Mr.  Detwiler  say,  " Notc  is  the  time,  the  op- 
portune time,  to  grapple  with  this  problem.  Op- 
portunities now  before  us,  if  neglected,  will  cost 
us  dearly. 
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Educational  Department  of  the  State  Fair.  that  they  might  have   life,   and   that  they    might 

have  it  more  abundantly."  Superintendent  Crowell 

The  teachers  of  North  Carolina  are  earnestly  re-  has  the  advantage  of  most  of  us  in  this  respect; 

quested  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  their  pupils  the  but  would  it   not  be   exceedingly  appropriate   for 

premiums  offered  in  the  educational  Department  of  every   pastor   to   preach  one  or  more  sermons  of 

the  State   Fair,   October    i6th   to   2ist.      Premium  this  kind  just  before  the  opening  of  the  schools 

lists  and  entry  blanks  will  be  promptly  sent  to  all  each  year.'     Doubtless  most  of  them   would  will- 

who  apply.    Besides  the  premiums  given  to  schools,  ingly  do  so,  if  requested  by  superintendents  and 

the  following  individual  premiums  are  offered:  teachers. 

Best  display  Art  Work  by  any  pupil $5  oo 

Best  display  Kindergarten  Work  by  any  pupil 2.00  Good  Roads  aiTd  Good  Schools  for  Guilford  County 

Best  display  Mechanical  Work 3  00  the  Best  Investment  it  is  Possible  for  Us  to  Make. 

Best  display  Scientific  Specimens 300  ^,        ^  ,  n         ■  ti  1 i.u:„ 

„       ,,  *^,      ^     ,    ,  ^  ,*^    , ,,,    ,                                      -"  1  he    Lrrcensooro  hventns^    leleFram  keeps  this 

Best  display  Graded  School  Work 3  00  ,.              .      ,        ,    .      ,  .      ,                   ,,t      ,  , 

rj    .  J-    ,        !  T,,  motto  standing  at  its  head  in  big  letters.     Would 

Best  display  of  Maps 3.00  °                                     ° 

Best  Map  of  North  Carolina 3.00  it  "ot  be  well  for  every  paper  in  North  Carolina  to 

Best  County  Map 2.00  keep  a    similar    sentiment    constantly    before    its 

For  best  penmanship  by  any  boy  or  girl  under   14   years—  readers.'      And    would    it    not   be   all    the    better    if 

copy  first  three  verses  "Old   North   State"   and   chorus— one  "good    schools"    came    first.'      "Good    schools"    is 

Student's  Lamp,  given  by  W.  H.  Hughes,  Raleigh.  tj^^  j^^y  ^^  the  solution  of  all  other  problems. 

Best  general   display  by  public  school,    diploma,   and  one 
School  Library  of  30   bound  volumes  (Dickens,    Scott,    etc.) 

given  by  Southern  Book  Exchange,  Raleigh.  The  JOURNAL    offers    a    prize    of   $IO.OO   for    the 

Also  for  best  display  maps  and  charts  by  any  school,  by  best  plan  of  a  house  for  a  village  school  of  200  to 
pupils  of  same,  for  excellence  of  work  and  completeness  of  250  children  taught  by  five  teachers.  The  plans 
exhibits:  One  Andrews  Colored  Zone  Lunar  Tellurian,  with  submitted  in  competition  for  the  prize  must  pro- 
sun  and  moon  attachments  (removable),  value  $-!o  00,  given         .,     r                       i-    v.-    „    1, i.:„„   ^„A   ,,ar,f;i-,f;^.i 

^ ,        .      ,  „             „         ,  vide  for  proper  lighting,  heating  and  ventilation, 

by  Chas.  J.  Parker,  Manager  Educational  Bureau,   Raleigh  ^,      ,         t-ro         d                  o 

^  .  Cloak  rooms,  closets  and  a  room  for  a   laboratory 

There  is  no  charge  for  entry   or   space;   all   are  or  manual  trraining  classes,  must  be  included,  and 
welcome.     Address  C.  B.  Denson,  Assistant  Sec-  economy  in  cost  of  building  should  be  considered, 
retary  and  Manager,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  ^ox  further  information  write  to  the   editor   of  the 
Journal. 

On  account  of  illness  in  his  family.   Dr.  W.  T  ^ 

Whitsett,  director  of  the  Educational  Department  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  New  York  call  attention 

of  the  State  Fair,  will  not  be  able  to  give  it  all  the  o"  another  page  to   some   very   attractive   colored 

attention  needed,  and  State  Superintendent  C.   H.  pictures  that  they  are  offering  for  school  use.    Our 

Mebane  has  consented  to  assume  the  active    man-  readers  will  be  interested  in  this  announcement. 

agement.     The  list  of  prizes  offered    in    this    de-  

partment  has  already  been  published  in  the  JOUR-  The  State  Examining  Board  has  recently 
NAL,  and  an  additional  list  is  given  in  this  issue,  granted  five  life  certificates  as  follows  :  E.  J.  John- 
Let  all  the  teachers  in  the  state  assist  in  making  son,  Ronda,  N.  C;  W.  S.  Surratt,  Boomer,  N.  C; 
this  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  fair.  G.  M.  Garren,  Buena  Vista,  N.  C;  W.  M.  Peter- 
If  possible  to  do  so,  attend  the  fair  yourself  and  son,  Burnsville,  N.  C;  J.  T.  Gay,  St.  John,  N.  C. 
carry  your  children.  Plan  ahead  by  instructing  This  is  a  high  honor,  and  the  Journal  extends  its 
the  children  as  to  what  may  be  seen,  and  then  act  congratulations. 

as  their  guide,  pointing  out  to  them  the  most  inter-  

esting  and  valuable  features.  Recent  reports   show  the  idea  of  having  public 

— openings,  with  music  and  address,  is  taking  hold 

On  Sunday  before  the  opening  of  the  fall  session  on  our  schools.     It  is  to  be  hoped  the  practice  will 

of  the  High  Point  schools  Superintendent  Crowell,  soon  become  common.     As  previously  pointed  out 

who  is  also  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  preached  a  in   these  columns,   it  is   more  profitable  to  bring 

special  sermon  on  education  to  a  large  audience  in  parents  and  the  public  together  at  the  opening  of 

the  Methodist  church,  from  the  text,  "I  am  come  the  school  than  at  its  close. 
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In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  there  is  an  agitation  in 
favor  of  more  extensive  manual  training  in  the 
public  schools,  and  for  more  school  buildings  to 
accommodate  the  children  now  excluded  because 
of  want  of  room.  The  vvorkingmen  are  supporting 
the  movement.    .  ; .  .    .•■ 


The  Fuller  school  building,  Durham,  N.  C,  has 
been  completed,  and  school  has  opened  in  it.  The 
building  cost  Sii,ooo.  A  cut  of  the  building,  with 
brief  description,  will  be  given  in  the  ne.xt  issue  of 
the  Journal.  '     ■ 


The  Albemarle  school  bonds  have  been  sold 
above  par  ;  the  work  on  the  new  building  is  being 
pushed  forward  to  completion,  and  the  schools 
will  open  in  November.  The  building  is  of  brick, 
and  will  cost  about  $5,cxx).      ..         ■    ;.. 


The  town  of  Monroe,  N.  C,  is  moving  for  public 
graded  school  supported  by  local  taxation.  In 
no  other  way  can  the  problem  of  the  education  of 
all  the  children  of  ^ny  communit)-  be  solved,  and 
we  hope  the  friends  of  this  movement  may  be  suc- 
cessful in  their  efforts  to  put  Monroe  in  the  list  of 
the  most  progressive  towns. 


Miss  Lily  W.  Long  and  Mr.  G.  P.  McCoy,  of 
the  Presbyterian  College,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  are 
making  up  a  party  to  visit  Europe  ne.xt  summer. 
After  seeing  the  Paris  exposition  they  will  spend 
the  summer  in  Berlin. 


St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  now  has 
school  on  Saturdays  and  holidays  on  Mondays. 
Greensboro  Female  College  has  followed  this 
plan  for  several  years.  Where  it  has  been  given 
a  fair  trial  it  is  popular. 


Ex-President  Grover  Cleveland  has  become  a 
college  professor,  and  will  deliver  to  the  under- 
graduates of  Princeton  University  a  course  of  lect- 
ures on  topics  of  Public  Life.  These  lectures  will 
probably  be  open  to  the  public.  Mr.  Cleveland 
takes  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  college  life  at 
Princeton,  and  particularly  in  college  athletics. 


We  are  always  glad  when  our  brethren  of  the 
professional  or  secular  press  see  fit  to  copy  from 
the  columns  of  the  JOURNAL,  and  it  shows  becom- 
ing thoughtfulness  in  them  zclicn  they  reincDiber  to 
gh'e  proper  credit. 


The  annual  debate  between  Trinity  and  Wake 
Forest  will  be  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
Raleigh  on  the  evening  of  Thankgiving  Day. 


A  recent  editorial  in  the  Charlotte  Observer 
emphasizes  the  need  of  a  change  in  our  educa- 
tional systems  in  the  South  to  meet  the  changed 
conditions  of  our  life.  In  the  ante-bellum  days 
the  youth  of  the  slave-holding  families  received  on 
the  plantation  in  command  of  slaves  and  the  var- 
ious industries  of  the  plantation  and  in  the  "old 
curriculum  "  schools  and  colleges  an  ideal  training 
for  the  demands  of  the  life  of  those  days.  But 
with  a  new  generation  have  come  life  conditions 
and  industrial  demands  unknown  to  our  fathers. 
The  schools  must  respond  to  these.  There  must 
be  training  for  manufacturing  pursuits.  "The  day 
is  come  when  the  practical,  self-made  man  without 
education  is  handicapped.  But  the  educated  man 
without  practical  training  is  also  handicapped. 
The  most  capable  man  is  always  one  who  has  a 
good  education  and  a  good  practical  training 
combined." 

In  the  public  schools  at  Reidsville,  N.  C,  the 
sixth,  seventh  and  high  school  grades  have  been 
organized  into  debating  societies  ;  one  society  in 
each  of  the  grades,  the  high  school  society  having 
two  sections.  Here  are  some  of  the  questions  for 
debate  :  Has  the  Spanish  war  been  a  benefit  to 
the  United  States  .''  The  Philippine  war  has  been 
as  unjust  as  was  the  war  of  the  North  against  the 
South.  Were  the  French  greater  explorers  than 
the  Spaniards  1  Properly  conducted,  these  debates 
are  of  great  value.  Many  a  boy  has  gained  his 
first  interest  in  the  great  questions  of  the  day  by 
taking  part  in  the  debates  on  these  subjects. 


Superintendent  Sheppe,  of  the  Reidsville  schools, 
is  publishing  in  the  city  papers  an  outline  of  the 
lectures  on  the  nature  of  education  which  he  is  de- 
livering at  the  meetings  of  the  teachers  of  the 
schools.     A  good  idea. 


There  are  men  to-day  using  the  school  money 
of  the  state  who  have  been  absolute  failures  in 
life,  and  who  are  neither  competent  nor  worthy 
to  be  called  teachers  It  is  a  fearful  thought  and 
also  disgraceful,  that  such  conditions  exist  in  our 
school  system.— /?tT'.  R.  P.  Troy. 


Let  the  factories  have  the  grown  up  people,  and 
the  schools  the  children. —  Wilmington  Dispatch. 
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The  County  Superintendent. 


The  most  important  factor  in  any  system  of  co- 
ordinated activities  is  the  responsible  head.  In 
the  public  schools  of  a  county  or  city  this  head  is  the 
Superintendent,  and  he  is  not  doing  his  full  duty  if 
he  acts  merely  as  a  clerk  to  the  county  board  and 
as  a  paymaster.  He  must  be  a  leader  of  educa- 
tional thought,  a  guide  and  inspirer  to  the  best 
educational  practice.  He  should  visit  schools.  He 
should'be  able  to  teach  classes  in  a  model  way  in 
the  presence  of  the  teachers,  and  he  should  fre- 
quently do  this.  He  should  make  frequent  educa- 
tional addresses  in  every  part  of  the  county.  He 
should  lead  in  every  movement  for  better  educa- 
tional facilities.  He  must  call  the  teachers  of  the 
county  together  in  frequent  educational  meetings — 
not  for  rally  and  enthusiasm  alone,  but  for  sober, 
thoughtful  discussion  of  the  problems  and  methods 
of  education.  No  superintendent  is  doing  his  duty 
as  such  who  does  not  do  these  things.  The  super- 
intendent's opportunity  is  the  teachers'  meeting,  or 
association;  and  no  earnest,  wide-awake  superin- 
tendent will  fail  to  have  one  in  his  county. 


The  salary  of  Superintendent  Alexander  Gra- 
ham of  the  Charlotte  Schools  has  been  increased 
from  $1400  and  a  house  to  $1700  and  a  house. 
Superintendent  Graham  is  one  of  the  most  faithful 
and  efficient  superintendents  in  the  South,  and  this 
increase  in  salary  is  fully  deserved.  The  JOURNAL 
only  wishes  that  it  were  at  least  $300  more.  The 
salary  of  principal  J.  A.  Bivins  was  increased  to 
$1,080.     This  is  also  fully  deserved. 


Steps  will  be  taken  to  erect  a  monument  to  Dr. 
R.  L.  Abernethy,  former  president  of  Rutherford 
College. 

Let  there  be  more  teaching  to  the  young,  and 
there  will  be  less  need  of  preaching  to  the  old. 


The  Czar  of  Russia  has  announced  his  intention 
to  build  a  city  at  the  port  of  Talien-wan,  a  few 
miles  east  of  Port  Arthur.  The  city  is  to  be  called 
Dalny. 

The  family,  the  church,  the  state;  industry  and 
commerce;  science  and  art,  owe  their  very  being 
to  education,  Without  it,  they  must  sink  back  in- 
to the  tyrannies  and  anarchies  or  individualism, 
and  perish  in  the  primitive  animalism  of  man. — 
Svpt.  IV.  L.  Haihnan. 


We  should  have  noted  in  an  earlier  issue  the 
fact  that  the  faculty  and  trustees  of  Tulane  Uni- 
versity at  the  commencement  of  this  university  in 
June  conferred  upon  President  Alderman,  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
All  North  Carolinians  and  Dr.  Alderman's  many 
friends  beyond  the  borders  of  the  state  rejoice 
with  him  because  of  this  new  honor,  so  fully  de- 
served. The  degree  was  probably  won  by  the  ex- 
cellent address  on  Southern  Expansion  which  Dr. 
Alderman  delivered  before  the  medical  students  a 
few  weeks  before. 


The  following  resolution  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  County  School  Directors  of  Durham 
County: 

Resohied,  that  the  board  of  school  directors  for  Durham 
county  pubHc  schools  construe  the  school  day  to  be  six  honrs 
actual  school  work,  intermissions  and  recesses  not  to  be 
counted  in.  No  teacher's  voucher  shall  be  valid  unless  a  cer- 
tificate of  conformity  to  this  resolution  accompany  said 
voucher.  Attention  of  school  committeemen  urgently  called 
to  this 


A  Chance  for  North  Carolina  Teachers. 


Col.  Julian  S.  Carr  has  offered  a  prize  of  $100 
for  the  best  compend  or  epitome  of  any  decade 
of  the  history  of  North  Carolina  between  1782  and 
1882.  The  contest  is  open  to  any  North  Carolin- 
ian, but  only  the  first  fifty  applicants  will  be  per- 
mitted to  enter.  The  sketches  must  be  written  in 
simple,  direct  and  logical  style,  and  must  not  con- 
tain more  than  10,000  words.  The  contest  will  be 
managed  by  the  North  Carolina  Publishing  Society, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  all  communications  should  be 
sent  to  this  address.  We  hope  many  teachers 
may  enter  this  contest,  and  that  some  one  of  them 
may  win  the  $100. 


Just  as  the  last  sheets  of  this  number  of  the 
Journal  go  to  press  we  receive  a  copy  of  Super- 
intendent Mebane's  timely  circular,  calling  the  at- 
tention of  teachers  and  school  officers  to  that  part 
of  the  school  law  which  requires  the  nature  of  al- 
coholic drinks  and  narcotics  and  their  effect  upon 
the  human  system  to  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools.  The  law  on  this  subject  is  as  plain  as  it 
is  just,  and  it  should  be  obeyed  in  spirit  and  in 
letter.  Superintendent  Mebane  adds  an  appropri- 
ate caution  to  teachers,  who  should,  in  this  respect 
as  in  all  others,  be  worthy  examples  to  their  pupils. 
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Good  News  from  the  Schools  and  Colleges. 


The  recent  reports  from  the  colleges,  high  schools, 
academies  and  city  public  schools  of  North  Caro- 
lina are  such  as  to  make  glad  the  hearts  of  those 
who,  believing  the  only  foundation  for  any  true 
and  permanent  prosperity  of  the  state  must  lie  in 
the  education  of  the  people,  have  labored,  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  to  convince  the  people  of  the 
truth  of  their  convictions  and  to  arouse  them  to 
action.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  state 
have  these  schools  been  so  prosperous,  never  before 
have  they  had  such  large  increase  in  attendance, 
never  before  have  the  people  and  the  press  shown 
such  deep  and  universal  interest  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  education.  It  is  the  dawning  of  a  better 
day,  the  earnest  of  what  the  Old  North  State  is  to 
be  in  the  twentieth  century,  when  illiteracy  shall 
not  be  known  within  her  borders,  and  a  good  high 
school,  college,  or  technical  education  will  be 
within  easy  reach  of  all.  And  what  a  glorious 
rebuke  is  this  new  school  year  already  making  to 
the  pessimissm  which  only  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  us  believe  the  people  of  North  Carolina  could 
not  support  more  than  a  very  limited  number  of 
schools,  prated  of  unjust  competition  and  drew  dis- 
mal pictures  of  deserted  college  halls  and  of  col- 
lege grounds  that  had  become  the  lair  of  wild 
beasts  !  New  colleges  are  opened  and  filled  to 
their  utmost  capacity  the  first  day;  the  older 
schools  feel  no  stress  of  competition,  but  spend 
every  dollar  obtainable  in  enlarging  their  capacity. 
The  state  schools  and  church  schools  alike  increase 
their  attendance  far  bej'ond  all  previous  records. 
We  regret  we  cannot  publish  in  full  the  letters 
received  within  the  last  few  days  from  many  of  the 
leading  schools  of  the  state.  Only  brief  summa- 
ries can  be  given  here. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  reports  344 
academic  and  128  professional  students,  making  a 
total  enrolment  of  472  the  first  month,  and  insur- 
ing an  attendance  well  up  in  the  sixth  hundred 
before  the  close  of  the  year.  Of  those  already  en- 
rolled 133  are  in  the  freshman  class,  the  largest 
freshman  class,  we  believe,  in  the  history  of  the 
University.  Thirteen  states,  and  eighty-seven 
counties  of  North  Carolina  are  represented.  There 
are  ten  women  students  doing  advanced  work. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College  had  425  students  present  the  first  day,  16 
more  than  were  enrolled  last  year,  and  the  total  en- 
rolment will  probably  approach  500.  The  only  limit 


to  the  attendance  is  the  capacity  of  the  buildings. 
With  sufficient  capacity  in  dormitories,  recitation 
rooms  and  laboratories,  the  attendance  would  be 
fifty  per  cent  larger. 

Davidson  College  begins  its  si.xty-third  year 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  The  freshman 
class  is  unusually  large.  The  new  buildings,  the 
completion  of  the  water  works,  the  improvements 
in  the  village,  are  all  welcome  additions  to  the 
material  equipment  of  the  college.  The  Medical 
College  has  an  increased  attendance.  The  athletic 
teams  will  be  in  the  field  of  inter-collegiate  games 
again  this  year. 

Trinity  College  reports  a  large  increase  in  at- 
tendance, both  in  the  college  and  in  the  high 
school.  A  number  of  new  and  advanced  courses 
in  the  various  departments  are  to  be  given  this  j'ear. 

The  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  has  an  enrollment  of  over  250. 
Every  room  in  the  college  is  full  of  students,  and 
applicants  are  turned  away  daily  because  of  want 
of  room.  The  preparatorj'  department  has  been 
abolished,  and  quite  a  number  of  young  men  have 
been  refused  admittance  because  of  deficient  pre- 
paration. The  Textile  building  is  to  be  built  and 
equipped  at  once. 

Wake  Forest  has  250,  an  increase  of  about 
twenty  over  the  same  period  last  year.  The  stu- 
dents represent  seven  states,  and  69  counties  of 
North  Carolina.  The  freshmen  entering  are  re- 
ported better  prepared  than  those  of  any  former 
year. 

Guilford  College  opened  with  the  largest  attend- 
ance ever  reached  on  the  first  day,  and  several 
weeks  ago  the  enrollment  had  reached  150.  New 
books  are  being  added  to  the  library,  the  science 
department  has  added  a  biological  laborotory,  and 
President  Hobbs  expects  a  more  prosperous  year 
than  the  college  has  ever  had  before. 

The  opening  af  the  Baptist  Female  University, 
to  which  the  Baptist  people  have  long  looked  for- 
ward and  for  which  they  have  labored  so  zealous- 
ly, was  such  as  to  gratify  the  most  hopeful.  There 
were  122  boarding  students  present  the  first  day, 
and  the  authorities  expect  an  enrollment  of  250  in 
all  departments  of  the  university. 

The  Greensboro  Female  College  had  enrolled 
128  students  before  September  22,  12  more  than  at 
the  same  date  last  year,  and  the  large  number  ex- 
pected will  run  up  the  enrollment  far  ahead  of  that 
of  last  year. 
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Elizabeth  College  reports  a  total  enrollment  of  endowments  to  many  of  our  institutions  of  higher 
100,  representing  twelve  states.  Many  of  the  learning  and  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
students  are  doing  advanced  work.  people  to  support  them  in  every  way  more  liberally 

The  Asheville  College  for   Young   Women  re-      than  ever  before, 
ports  a   large  attendance  from  eighteen  states  of         We  would  only  urge  ihat  all  college  men  and 
the  union  and  six  foreign  countries,  with  applica-      women   and   all  connected    with   the  academis,  in 
tions  pending  from  twenty-four  additional  states,      addition  to  the  the  performance  of  their  duties  to 
This  school  is  having  a  remarkable  growth.  their   own   institutions,   unite  in  one   great  effort. 

The  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  the  cap-  never  to  be  given  over  until  there  is  a  good  ele- 
stone  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Presbyterian  mentary  school  of  ten  months  within  the  reach  of 
Board  of  Missions  in  the  South,  continuestoincrease  every  child  in  the  state  and  an  average  of  half  a 
in  numbers  and  in  the  efficiency  of  its  work,  which  dozen  good  public  high  schools  in  every  county, 
latter  is  recognized  by  the  state,  in  that  the  diploma  When  North  Carolina  has  600  good  high  schools 
ofthis  institution  is  accepted  as  a  life  license  to  teach  well-equipped  and  well-filled,  our  colleges  may 
in  the  public  schools.  Four  hundred  and  twenty-  raise  their  standard  as  high  as  they  will,  expand 
five  young  women  and  boys  are  being  instructed  their  walls  as  far  as  they  may  be  able,  and  still 
here  and  at  the  Farm  School,  under  the  same  man-  want  room, 
agement.  

Littleton  Female  College  has  the  highest  enroll- 
ment in  its  history.  All  dormitory  rooms  are  filled, 
and  forty  new  rooms  are  being  built. 

Bingham  School  began  its   107th  year  stronge 
than   last  year,  which  was  the  strongest  since  the 
early   80s.     Students  are  present  from    seventeen 
states,  and  other  states  will  be  represented  later  in 
the  session. 

Oak  Ridge  Institute,  which  sent  more  than  twenty 
freshmen  to  Chapel  Hill  this  year  and  a  goodly 
number  to  the  colleges,  was  well  beyond  200  before 
the  last  of  September,  and  new  students  continue 
to  arrive. 

Whitsett  Institute  began  the  fall  term  with  25 
per  cent,  more  students  than  have  ever  before  been 
enrolled  the  first  month.  Ten  new  rooms  have 
been  added,  and  three  new  boarding  halls  are  being 
built  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  increased  attend- 
ance. 

So  far  as  heard  from  all  the  city  public 
schools  have  opened  with  a  remarkable  increase  in 
attendance,  and  the  new  schools  are  beginning 
their  first  session  in  a  way  that  will  encourage  many 
other  towns  to  follow  the  example  of  those  voting 
for  schools  last  spring,  and  establish  schools  sup- 
ported by  local  taxation. 

No  attempt  is  made  here  to  mention  all  the  im-  Fvery  teacher  in   North  Carolina  should   secure 

portant  schools  of  the  state.  That  would  be  impos-  a  copy  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Edition  of  the 
sible  in  this  limited  space;  nor  has  the  order  of  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  the  largest  newspaper 
arrangement  any  significance.  We  have  mentioned  ever  issued  in  the  world.  Filled  with  the  most 
only  those  from  which  we  have  direct  and  reliable  recent  and  reliable  information  on  every  phase  of 
information,  to  show  that  the  educational  outlook  North  Carolina  life,  and  handsomely  illustrated,  it 
is  more  hopeful  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  is  invaluable  as  a  reference  in  the  school  and  the 
the    state.     We   hope   the   year    may  bring  larger      library. 

{Editorial  continued  on  page  JS-) 


It  should  have  been  stated  in  the  August  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  that  for  the  use  of  the  picture 
of  Henry  Timrod  on  the  first  page  of  that  issue  we 
are  indebted  to  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Courtenay,  Newry, 
S  C,  who  has  the  general  management  of  the 
memorial  edition  of  Timrod's  poems.  We  learn 
that  three-fifths  of  the  large  edition  of  4,000  copies 
of  these  poems  have  been  sold,  which  is  very  grat- 
ifying to  the  members  of  the  Memorial  Association, 
who  will  devote  the  entire  net  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  books  to  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the 
poet.  We  think  we  are  doing  a  service  to  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  when  we  urge  them  to  se- 
cure a  volume  of  these  beautiful  poems  by  the  be- 
loved Southern  poet  before  the  edition  is  exhausted. 
No  school  library  should  be  without  a  copy.  The 
book  is  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
and  is  sold  at  $1.50.  Timrod  was  a  true  poet,  and 
his  notes  are  among  the  purest  in  America. 

To  any  new  subscriber  or  to  any  old  subscriber 
sending  their  renewal  to  the  JOURNAL  before  Nov- 
ember 1st,  we  will  send  a  copy  of  this  book  and 
the  Journal  for  one  year  for  $1.75  cash.  We  do 
this  only  to  aid  the  subscribers  to  obtain  this  book. 


lO 
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An  Aid  to  the  Geography  Lesson. 


MISS  ROSA  RUSSELL,  COLUMBUS,  GA,,  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


An  excellent  aid  to  the  lesson  in  Geography 
may  be  made  by  the  teacher  with  the  expenditure 
of  very  little  money  and  the  utilization  of  some  of 
the  spare  time  usually  at  command  during  the  win- 
ter evenings.  A  chart  of  the  nations,  bringing  out 
the  salient  points  of  the  people,  their  customs  and 
peculiarities,  in  a  series  of  pictures,  constitutes  a 
pleasing  list  of  object  lessons  which  are  both  inter- 
esting and  instructive.  The  chart  which  I  made 
contained  forty-three  pages  of  bristol  board  about 
twenty-four  by  eighteen  inches,  fastened  together 
by  brads  and  ribbon  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
each  free  to  turn  and  thereby  show  the  whole  of 
the  page  following. 

On  the  cover  is  a  tapestry  painting  of  the  naval 
flacf  signals,  "Remember  the  Maine,"  and  over 
this  is  a  large  eagle  flying  and  bearing  in  its  mouth 
a  ribbon  inscribed  with  the  same  patriotic  injunc- 
tion. The  first  page  contains  a  picture  of  the  bat- 
tleship Maine,  in  colors,  about  six  by  ten  inches  in 
size,  and  under  this  is  the  Nashville,  which  fired 
the  first  shot  in  the  recent  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain.  Following  this,  on  the  next 
page,  is  a  map  of  Cuba,  and  in  the  four  corners, 
pictures  of  the  American  eagle  and  the  naval  com- 
manders, Dewey,  Schley  and  Sampson. 

Page  number  three  contains  a  large  and  realistic 
picture  of  the  battle  of  Santiago,  showing  the  part 
played  by  the  naval  and  land  forces  and  bringing 
out  clearly  the  lay  of  the  land,  with  the  points 
about  which  the  hardest  fighting  was  done.  Fol- 
lowing this  is  a  page  devoted  to  pictures  showing 
the  reception  of  Cervera  on  Admiral  Sampson's 
flagship  after  his  surrender;  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  is  depicted  the  heroic  act  of  Naval  Con- 
structor Hobson  in  the  sinking  of  the  Merrimac  at 
the  mouth  of  Santiago  bay. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  pages  contain  a  personnel  of 
the  officers  of  the  war  department,  headed  by  the 
president  as  commander  in  chief  Page  seven  is 
devoted  to  the  signals  used  in  the  nav}';  it  also 
gives  those  employed  in  the  weather  bureau.  On 
the  following  page  is  given  a  map  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  a  picture  of  the  national  cap- 
itol  building  and  the  great  seal  of  state.  A  de- 
scription of  the  District  of  Columbia  follows  these, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 


The  different  groups  of  states  are  next  taken  up 
and  a  page  devoted  to  each  group,  giving  a  small 
map  of  each  state  composing  the  group,  picto- 
rial cards  showing  the  products  of  the  states  and 
the  industries  and  pursuits  of  the  people,  and  a  de- 
scription of  both  the  country  and  the  people.  In 
this  way  the  mind  is  not  wearied  by  a  monotonous 
stretch  of  geographical  lines  and  points,  but  is  in- 
terested at  the  same  time;  and  the  children  gain  a 
lasting  impression  of  the  habits,  pursuits  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  people  of  the  different  groups  of  states. 
This  occupies  several  pages  of  the  chart. 

Next  is  given  a  large  map  of  North  America, 
and  then  follow  the  countries  of  North  America, 
with  a  page  devoted  to  Canada,  another  to  the 
LTnited  States,  a  third  to  Mexico,  a  fourth  to  Cen- 
tral America,  and  a  fifth  to  Greenland  and  Alaska. 
With  each  map  is  given  a  pictorial  card  showing 
the  products  of  that  country  and  the  industries, 
sports,  diversions  and  mode  of  life  of  the  people. 
In  this  way  a  comparison  is  made  and  easily  re- 
membered. The  life  of  the  people  of  the  frozen 
northern  countries  is  brought  in  contrast  with  the 
indolent  life  of  the  people  of  the  land  of  the  Mon- 
tezumas. 

On  the  following  page  a  large  pictorial  card  of 
one  principal  city  of  each  country  of  North  Amer- 
ica is  given  emphasizing  the  individual  peculiarities 
of  the  citizen  as  a  type  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, and  some  historical  place  or  noted  building, 
such  as  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  in  Boston,  the 
government  building  in  Toronto,  or  the  President's 
Palace  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  page  following 
this  is  devoted  to  a  comparison  of  the  people  of  the  * 
United  States  and  its  territories  and  dependencies, 
and  shows,  both  by  picture  and  description,  the 
differences  between  the  people  of  Porto  Rico,  Ha- 
waii, the  Philippines  and  the  United  States  proper. 
South  America  is  treated  next;  and  maps  and 
pictorial  cards  of  the  different  countries,  with  de- 
scriptions, are  given  after  the  manner  employed  in 
treating  North  America.  This  is  followed  by  a 
pictorial  card  of  one  principal  city  of  every  coun- 
try of  South  America,  arranged  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  the  pictorial  cards  of  the  cities  of  North 
America,  and  showing  individual  peculiarities  of  the 
people. 

Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  are  in    turn   treated  in 
the  same  way.     After  the  study  of  these  countries 
and  their  principal  cities  as  pointed  outabove, sev- 
eral pages  are  given  to  the  flags  of  the  nations. 
Page  forty-two  contains  the  seals  of  the  differ- 
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ent  countries  of  the  world;  and  the  last  page  is  de- 
voted to  pictures  of  animals  of  the  world,  showing 
how  the  animal  life  varies  with  the  zones,  and 
bringing  vividly  to  mind  the  scant  animal  life  of 
the  polar  regions  and  the  rank  animal  life  of  the 
southern  countries. 


Thoroughness. 


W.  T.  WHITE,  PRINCIPAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 


"Thorough"  is  a  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  word, 
and  an  expressive  one,  too;  and  for  the  teacher 
might  be  well  taken  as  a  war-cry.  In  these  days 
of  shams  and  shoddy,  and  short  cuts,  and  finishing 
in  one  year  what  rightly  should  occupy  two,  the 
schools  are  the  breakers,  or  better,  the  safe- 
guards. 

"Are  you  sure,"  a  voice  seems  to  say,  "and  has  not 
the  feverish  haste  and  unrest  of  the  closing  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century  crept  into  the  schools, 
and  have  not  the  royal  roads  been  abandoned  for 
by-paths  and  cross-country  lanes  with  morasses 
not  a  few  in  their  course.'"  Aye,  perhaps,  but  on 
the  whole  not  by  paths,  but  by  straight  roads  well 
laid  out,  the  educational  procession  for  the  most 
part  goes  on,  and  yet,  read  over  the  signs  aright, 
the  crowds  of  boys  who  leave  the  high  school  be- 
fore the  course  is  completed,  the  number  of  elec- 
tives  in  colleges,  the  different  plans  of  obtaining  an 
education  through  correspondence,  etc. — do  these 
not  mean  that  there  is  a  hurry,  or  better,  a  more  press- 
ing desire  to  get  on  quickly  than  ever  before  has 
existed  in  thehistory  of  the  world.'  And  is  there  not 
danger  to  be  dreaded  in  the  way  of  lack  of  thor- 
oughness in  the  mad  race.' 

Truly,  aye,  truly  the  common  schools  have  been 
styled  the  safeguards  of  th;  Republic,  and  in  the 
most  of  them  is  good  honest  work  done  in  behalf 
of  the  pupils.  Yet  in  not  a  few  quarters  of  the 
Union  there  seems  to  be  a  fear  that  pupils  spend 
too  many  years  in  acquiring  an  education  and  a  be- 
lief that  the  courses  must  be  shortened.  This  is  all 
well  and  good,  and  even  though  the  strength  of  the 
teacher  is  sapped,  high  praise  to  him  if  he  has  a 
class  do  the  work  often  months  as  planned  origi- 
nally, and  perhaps  by  an  expert,  in  half  the  time. 
Yet  still  higher  if  there  is  no  discount  in  thorough- 
ness of  the  knowledge  acquired.  And  there  need 
be  none,  necessarily,  if  the  teacher  wisely  husbands 
his  resources. 

How  to  secure  thoroughness   therein    lies   the 


secret  of  a  teacher's  success.  Interest  is  a  key- 
word, and  the  art  and  science  possessed  by  the 
instructor  lies  back  of  it.  It  comprehends  the  class 
as  a  whole  being  well  in  hand,  a  clear  knowledge 
of  the  factors  composing  it,  and  a  true  perspective 
of  the  entire  work  to  be  done.  There  should  be 
reviews  and  back  reviews,  and  even  a  correlation 
between  any  preceding  topic  and  the  one  now  be- 
ing learned,  and  also  as  far  as  possible  between  the 
different  subjects  belonging  to  the  course. 

But  above  all,  the  teacher,  be  he  man  or  woman, 
should  as  a  master,  not  only  be  a  master  in  the 
physical  meaning  of  the  word,  though  this  is  ad- 
vantageous, for  the  teacher  ought  to  be  healthiest 
in  his  room,  but  in  the  higher  sense  of  a  clear  in- 
tellectual vision  of  what  he  is  to  do,  and  how  he  is 
to  do  it — not  faltering  or  hesitating,  but  going 
straight  to  the  mark  every  time.  And  the  pupils 
will  be  sure  to  respond  if  their  instructor  is  a  mas- 
ter. Aye  more,  the  children  will  be  just  as  earnest 
andjustas  thorough  as  is  the  teacher.  For  thisearn- 
estness  and  zeal  there  is  no  recipe;  it  is  inborn  in  its 
highest  degree  but  every  one  can  strive  towards  it, 
and  if  their  motto  is  thoroughness  and  they  act  up 
to  it,  the  pupils  they  instruct  may  in  after  years 
rise  up  and  call  them  "blessed." 


Education  at  the  Bottom  of  All  Prosperity.* 


PRESIDENT  GEORGE   T.    WINSTON,    NORTH    CAROLINA    AGRI- 
CULTURAL AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE. 


At  the  bottom  of  all  prosperity,  whether  agri- 
cultural, commercial  or  manufacturing  is  intelli- 
gence, and  the  great  instrumentality  for  producing 
intelligence  is  education.  Go  where  we  may,  on 
this  wonderful  continent,  we  find  a  maximum  of 
education  with  a  maximum  of  wealth  and  prosper- 
ity. Massachusetts,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
textile  industries  in  the  South,  maintains  two  tex- 
tile schools,  besides  half  a  dozen  institutes  of  tech- 
nology, scores  of  industrial  training  schools  and 
thousands  of  free  public  schools  wherein  are  fur- 
nished the  rudiments  of  industrial  education.  New 
York,  with  the  best  butter  and  cheese  factories  on 
the  continent, spends  fifty  thousand  dollars  annually 
in  conducting  experiments  in  butter  and  cheese 
making,  in  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  stock,  in 
fruit  and  garden  experiments  and  in  agricultural 
tests.  The  old  five  hundred  acre  farm  upon  which 
Ezra  Cornell,  fifty  years  ago,  could  scarcely  make 

•From  an  article  in  the  News  and  Observer. 
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a  living,  now  blossoms  like  a  garden  and  is  a 
model  of  culture  and  fertility  in  every  crop  that  the 
climate  will  permit.  The  great  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  foremost  manufacturing  city  of  the  conti- 
nent, maintains  a  School  of  Industrial  and  Textile 
Art,  wherein  are  specially  skilled  workers,  design- 
ers, and  managers,  in  every  line  of  decorative  and 
manufacturing  industry.  In  going  from  Toronto 
to  Chicago,  one  rides  two  hundred  miles  through 
almost  endless  fields  of  grain  without  getting  out 
of  sight  of  a  house.  It  is  an  old  thickly  settled 
countr}'.  The  soil  is  thoroughly  cultivated  and 
kept  at  a  high  state  of  fertility  by  intelligent  cul- 
ture, fertilizing,  and  rotation  of  crops.  I  have 
never  seen  a  more  beautiful  agricultural  country. 
In  the  very  heart  of  it  is  the  finest  agricultural  col- 
lege on  the  continent.  For  twenty  years  the  best 
varieties  of  wheat  have  been  tested  side  by  side  at 
this  college,  and  three  varieties  have  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  column  during  this  entire  period.  Dur- 
ing the  present  year  over  a  hundred  varieties  of 
wheat  were  tested  side  by  side.  The  same  tests 
are  made  of  everything  that  is  grown  in  Ontario. 
Over  five  thousand  farmers  in  Ontario  co-operate 
with  this  college  in  making  experiments  on  their 
farms.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  On- 
tario Agricultural  College  at  Guelph  is  the  very 
heart  of  the  wonderful  agricultural  life  of  Ontario 
When  I  was  there  the  whole  country  was  suffering 
for  lack  of  rain,  but  intelligent  culture  had  largely 
supplied  the  place  of  rain  and  prevented  the  failure 
of  the  crops. 

There  is  a  great  mission  for  our  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College.  The  day  will  come  when 
North  Carolina,  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea- 
shore, will  be  one  endless  chain  of  blossoming 
farms,  orchards  and  gardens,  set  like  gems  with 
busy  cities  and  towns;  when  the  loom  and  the 
spindle,  and  the  forge  and  the  anvil,  and  the  reaper 
^nd  binder  will  sing  together  the  sweet  song  of 
wealth  and  prosperity;  when  the  thoughts  of  every 
mind,  and  the  cunning  of  everv  hand,  and  the  long- 
ing of  every  soul  shall  be  cultivated  in  thoroughly 
equipped  schools,  supported,  esteemed  and  cher- 
ished by  the  state. 


I  believe  that  pedagogical  schools  are  a  new 
instrumentality  in  the  advancement  of  the  race.  I 
believe  that  without  them  free  schools  themselves 
would  be  shorn  of  their  strength  and  their  healing 
power,  and  become  at  length  mere  charity  schools, 
and  thus  die  out  in  fact  and  in  form.  Neither  the  art 
of  printing,  nor  the  trial  by  jury,  nor  the  free 
press,  nor  free  suffrage  can  long  exist  to  any  bene- 
ficial or  salutary  purpose  without  schools  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  For  if  the  character  of  quali- 
cations  of  teachers  be  allowed  to  degenerate,  the 
free  schools  will  be  pauper  schools,  and  pauper 
schools  will  produce  pauper  souls,  and  the  free 
press  will  become  a  false  and  licentious  press,  and 
ignorant  voters  will  become  venal  voters,  and 
an  oligarchy  of  profligate  and  flagitious  men  will 
govern  the  world. — Horace  Mann. 


Atlanta  has  a  board  of  lady  visitors  for  its  schools. 
The  members  of  this  board  visit  the  schools,  in- 
spect the  work,  the  buildings  and  the  grounds,  and 
report  to  the  board  of  education  with  such  recom- 
mendations for  improvements  as  they  may  think 
wise.  Why  might  not  this  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
schools  of  every  city  and  town.' 


In  the  last  analysis,  it  [education]  consists  in  the 
organizing  of  7-esources  in  the  human  being,  of 
powers  of  conduct  which  shall  fit  him  to  his  social 
and  ph}'sical  world.  An  "  uneducated"  person  is 
one  who  is  nonplussed  by  all  but  the  most  habitual 
situations.  On  the  contrary,  one  who  is  educated 
is  able  practically  to  e.xtricate  himself,  by  means  of 
the  examples  with  which  his  memory  is  stored, 
and  of  the  abstract  conceptions  which  he  has 
acquired,  from  circumstances  in  which  he  never  was 
placed  before  Education,  in  short,  cannot  be  bet- 
ter described  than  by  calling  it  the  organization  of 
acquired  liabits  of  conduct  and  tendencies  to  behavior. 
— Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry. 


To  be  a  teacher  you  must  wake  up  thought;  in- 
duce habits  of  investigation,  and  lead  your  schol- 
ars to  draw  conclusions  for  themselves.  Thous- 
ands can  keep  order,  assign  lessons,  drive  learners 
through  all  manner  of  routine,  and  get  parrot-like 
success,  but  few  can  wake  up  self  activities,  and  go 
before  their  scholars  as  leaders  and  guides  while 
they  work  with  willing  heart,  head  and  hand.^ 
The  Neiv  York  School  Journal. 


The  profession  of  pedagogy,  though  of  inestim- 
able value,  is  just  what  public  sentiment  makes  it. 
The  strengthening  of  our  educational  sj'stem  de- 
pends upon  the  public  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  community  in  the  teachers.  Until  his  profes- 
sional rights  are  recognized,  and  a  higher  money 
value  placed  upon  the  services  of  the  teacher,  we 
shall  not  reap  the  best  we  might  from  this  great 
office. — Rev.  Peter  McQiiee?t,  in  Teachers'  Magazine. 
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Psychological  Basis  of  the  Story. 

RICHARD  T.   WYCHE,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


All  children  are  intensely  interested  in  two 
worlds:  one  the  world  of  reality,  of  real  things, 
the  world  o{  tiatiire;  the  other  the  world  of  ideal- 
ity, of  the  thought,  feelings  and  doings  of  people, 
the  world  of  human  nature. 

When  the  child  first  opens  his  eyes  to  the  light 
within  the  nursery  walls,  he  sees  only  material  ob- 
jects about  him,  and  that  very  vaguely.  Every- 
thing that  comes  within  his  reach  he  will  taste  and 
touch  and  handle;  through  the  five  senses  he  lays 
hold  upon  the  material  world,  that  he  may  know 
it.  As  he  grows  and  time  passes,  he  is  brought 
without  the  nursery  and  given  his  freedom.  He 
sees  the  trees,  the  flowers,  the  rocks,  the  hills,  the 
birds,  the  sky  and  clouds.  With  delight  he 
plucks  the  flowers,  climbs  the  trees,  roams  the 
fields,  all  that  he  may  discover  them  and  know 
them  for  himself.  Hardly  has  he  begun  to  know 
nature  when  he  becomes  conscious  of  another 
world  lying  over  and  beyond  nature.  He  realizes 
that  he  is  greater  than  a  tree  or  stone.  He  is  con- 
scious of  passions,  feelings  and  ideals.  He  sees 
this  something  in  other  children  and  people,  and 
he  delights  to  watch  their  doings. 

So  delighted  is  he  with  this  life  in  people  that  he 
must,  in  his  fancy,  put  life  in  inanimate  things. 
Dolls  must  walk  and  talk,  and  visit  one  another. 
They  must  have  joys  and  sorrows,  and  be  the  ob- 
jects of  sympathy  and  companionship.  Animals 
must  have  human  motives  and  thoughts.  The 
rabbit,  wolf,  fox,  and  bear  live  together  as  neigh- 
bors. He  is  delighted  with  Uncle  Remus'  stories 
of  Brer  Rabbit,  because  they  present  human  nature 
from  the  child's  standpoint.  Trees  can  talk;  the 
air  is  peopled  with  fairies.  Life  to  him  is  objec- 
tive. The  story  that  delights  him  most  is  one 
that  has  action.  The  characters  must  do  some- 
thing. He  worships  the  hero  that  kills  the  giants 
and  slays  the  monsters.  But  why  should  he  be 
interested  in  a  hero  of  distant  lands  and  ages.'  Is 
it  not  because  his  own  feelings,  will  power,  and 
the  moral  sense  that  is  beginning  to  dawn  in  his 
own  life  are  all  made  thus  objective  for  him.-" 

At  this  stage  the  child  has  acquired  a  large  fund 
of  knowledge.  The  getting  of  it  has  given  pleas- 
ure, and  not  disgust  and  worry.  Possibly  he  does 
not  know  a  letter  or  a  rule,  yet  he  can  state  very 
clearly  a  lot  of  things  that  he  knows.     He  has  dis- 


covered for  himself  the  most  important  facts  to 
learn.  How  did  he  get  this  knowledge.'  and  what 
was  his  guiding  star.'  His  guiding  star  was  inter- 
est.    Along  this  line  he  moved. 

What  is  interest,  and  was  he  right  in  following 
it.'  Interest  is  an  effect.  If  we  are  interested  in  a 
thing,  it  means  that  we  assimilate  the  facts  about 
that  object — that  we  see  meaning  in  it.  To  be 
interested  in  gealogy  means  that  we  can  pigeon- 
hole, or  relate,  the  facts  about  the  earth  and  its  de- 
velopment. Could  the  facts  not  be  arranged  into 
a  system  there  would  be  no  geology.  A  country 
boy  knows  some  facts  about  robins,  how  they 
build  their  nest,  the  nuinber  and  color  of  their 
eggs,  the  notes  they  sing.  He  knows  they  leave 
in  autumn,  come  back  in  spring.  He  does  not 
have  to  memorize  the  facts.  They  are  related  and 
the  mind  holds  them;  interest  and  pleasure  result. 
In  the  words  of  Lange,  "  Interest  is  a  subjective  re- 
sult of  perception  and  apperception." 

But  why  not  select  the  things  that  are  consid- 
ered important  for  the  child  to  know,  and  teach 
them,  regardless  of  the  childs  taste.  Distaste  for 
a  subject  often  lies  in  the  way  in  which  the  subject 
is  taught,  and  not  in  the  thing  itself.  The  lack  of 
interest  goes  to  prove  that  no  knowledge  is  being 
acquired,  no  matter  how  many  rules  may  be  gotten 
and  lessons  said.  The  getting  of  real  knowledge 
brings  a  thrill  of  delight  and  pleasure.  As  the 
digestion  and  assimilation  of  food  gives  pleasure  to 
the  body,  so  does  the  assimilation  of  truth  give 
pleasure  to  the  mind  and  spirit.  When  a,  child 
shows  interest  in  a  thing,  not  an  interest  bought 
by  rewards  and  punishments,  but  a  primary  inter- 
est, it  means  that  he  is  getting  ideals  out  of  which 
he  is  building  for  himself  a  mental  and  moral 
world. 

Who  ever  saw  a  child  that  was  interested  in  a 
catechism.'  Is  it  not  a  bore,  and  one  of  the  great- 
est punishments  that  we  can  give  a  healthy,  active 
boy  on  Sunday,  to  make  him  "get  his  catechism.'" 
In  the  light  of  experience  and  psychology  it  is  a 
great  mistake.  The  lack  of  interest  shows  that  he  is 
not  getting  any  knowledge.  We  are  binding  upon 
his  young  shoulders  burdens  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 
We  have  demanded  of  his  apperceptive  powers  an 
impossibility.  Aversion  and  disgust  result.  We 
have  given  him  a  very  false  idea  of  the  religious 
life. 

But  does  not  the  child  need  the  catechism.'  He 
needs  the  truths  it  teaches,  but  not  in  that  form. 
Lime  is  needed  for  the   building   up   of  the   bony 
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structure  of  his  body,  but  it  cannot  be  supplied  by 
a  diet  of  bone  meal.  So  with  the  catechism.  He 
needs  the  spirit  and  life  and  truth  of  the  Bible,  but 
he  cannot  get  it  from  the  dry  bones  of  theology. 
The  child's  heart  is  touched  when  he  hears  of 
Jesus,  his  love  and  sympathy  for  children,  and  he 
would  know  more.  He  asks  for  bread,  but  we  give 
him  a  stone.  If  there  is  a  place  at  all  for  memo- 
rizing the  catechism,  the  adult  should  do  it,  and 
not  the  child.  Memorizing  a  catechism  in  child- 
hood that  it  may  be  understood  in  maturity,  is  as 
if  one  should  memorize  the  rules  of  algebra  that  he 
might  understand  the  subject  when  he  entered  col- 
lege. 

If  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  is  bored  by  a  theologi- 
cal definition  of  self-sacrifice,  shall  we  conclude 
that  he  does  not  admire  this  noble  virtue.'  Take 
him  out  of  the  catechism  and  put  him  to  playing 
games.  The  very  games  that  a  boy  of  this  age 
likes,  group  games,  is  based  on  the  sacrifice  of 
self  "The  best  is  not  self  but  side  or  group. 
The  highest  activities  for  self  are  lower  than  those 
for  the  group."  Give  him  a  story  of  a  hero  who 
gave  his  life  for  a  great  principle,  and  he  is  de- 
lighted. The  mistake  we  make  is  in  trying  to 
make  his  life  subjective,  when  nature  has  made 
it  objective. 

The  meaning  of  interest  is  evident.  We  have 
already  seen  that  it  is  an  effect;  but  interest  in  turn 
becomes  itself  a  cause,  as  for  example,  a  child's 
interest  in  the  North  American  Indian  will  cause 
him  tQ  devour  stories,  poems  and  books  on  the 
subject. 

To  the  teacher  the  interests  of  the  child  indi- 
cates the  sources  of  our  most  valuable  material  for 
school  courses.  These  interests  we  must  utilize 
and  extend,  if  our  education  is  to  be  real  and 
abiding. 


Nature  Work  for  the  Children. 


PRINCIP.\L  J.  A.   BIVINS,  CHARLOTTE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

I.      SOME  WAYS  MOTHER  NATURE  HAS  FOR  PLANT- 
ING HER  SEEDS. 

A  walk  through  the  woods,  patures,  and  lanes 
will  afford  abundant  material  for  this  lesson.  Make 
as  large  collection  as  possible  of  seeds  in  pod  and 
winged  seeds,  with  a  view  to  illustrating  the  many 
curious  devices  among  plants  for  disposing  of  their 
own  seeds. 

Ifproperly  managed,  this  will  prove  a  wonderfully 
fascinating  subject.     When  the  materials  are  gath- 


ered they  should  contain  some,  at  least,  of  the  fol- 
lowing: vetch,  or  "beggar's  lice"  (those  annoying 
little  pods  that  sti;k  so  closely  to  one's  clothing); 
cocklebur;  one  of  those  fluffy  dandelion  heads 
filled  with  tiny  parachutes;  a  pod  of  the  silkweed, 
or  Indian  hemp,  filled  with  winged  seeds,  wonder- 
fully downy  and  beautiful;  a  boll  bursting  with 
cotton;  by  all  means  some  of  those  elastic  pods  of 
the  jewelweed,  or  touch-me-not,  (if  still  in  bloom) 
which  fly  all  to  pieces  at  the  touch,  scattering  the 
seeds  everywhere) ;  a  few  pine  cones  (look  carefully 
for  the  seeds,  each  provided  with  a  single,  propel- 
ler-like blade);  seeds  of  the  Ailanthus,  or  "tree  of 
heaven,"  with  double,  propeller-like  blades;  a  pod 
of  the  Paulownia  tree,  hanging  in  grape-like  clus- 
ters, each  filled  with  thousands  of  feather-edged 
seeds;  locust  pods;  various  kinds  of  fruits,  such  as 
apples,  grapes,  melons;  the  two-seeded,  bladed 
Samara  of  the  Ash;  different  kinds  of  berries,  with, 
later  on,  some  of  those  sticky  mistletoe  berries  that 
birds  wipe  off  in  the  crevices  of  bark  in  an  effort  to 
clean  their  bills,  thus  perpetuating  the  groivth  of 

the  parasite. 

There  will  be  no  trouble  to  get  the  children  to 
"see  the  point"  in  each  case.  Intersperse  a  little 
fancy.  The  vetch  asks  the  sheep  or  the  passing 
traveller  for  a  ride;  so  do  the  cocklebur  and  the 
cotton.  The  apple  says,  "you  may  eat  me  if  you 
will  toss  my  core  away."  The  dandelion  spreads 
his  dainty  parachute  and  awaits  a  favoring  breeze; 
of  course  the  fairies  all  get  a  ride.  Watch  the  pine 
seed  steer  his  mimic  steamboat,  sailing  far  out  from 
home  before  reaching  land. 

Get  the  children  to  see  the  relation  between  the 
greater  abundance  of  plants  that  successfully  scat- 
ter their  seeds  over  those  that  do  not. 

n.        DIFFERENCE     BETWEEN    WHITE    OAKS    AND 
POST  OAKS. 

In  the  lastissue  of  this  Journal  a  lesson  was  giv- 
en on  the  two  great  classes  of  oak  trees;  a  short 
lesson  will  now  follow  on  how  to  distinguish  the 
white  oak  from  the  post  oak,  both  these  belonging 
to  the  same  general  class. 

The  distinction  is  mainly  in  the  leaf.  In  the 
white  oak  the  leaf  is  smooth,  regularly  lobed,  the 
lobes  being  oblique  to  the  mid-rib  of  the  leaf  In 
the  case  of  the  post  oak  the  leaf  is  rather  coarse 
and  rough  and  irregularly  lobed.  The  two  middle 
lobes  are  much  larger  than  the  others,  standing 
out  at  right  angles  to  the  mid-rib,  thus  causing  the 
leaf  to  present  the  appearance  of  an  irregular  cross. 
The  acorns  of  both  trees  are  oblong,  chocolate- 
colored  and  sweet  to  the  taste,  but  those  of  the 
white  oak  are  usually  the  larger.  It  will  be  found 
an  excellent  plan  to  have  the  children  draw  these 
leaves  until  they  are  perfectly  familiar  with  them. 
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Some  Erroneous    Notions    Concerning  Sciiool 
Discipline. 


SUPERINTENDENT    E.   L.  HUGHES,    GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


That  there  are  mistaken  ideas  afloat  concerning 
the  disciplinary  training  of  children  and  youth  must 
be  true;  if  not,  why  did  the  authorities  of  this  asso- 
ciation assign  the  above  subject  to  me  ? 

Furthermore,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  too  fre- 
quent failures  of  such  training  as  we  have,  we  must 
conclude  that  there  is  error  somewhere.  A  great 
many  things  have  been  clearly  demonstrated  to  be 
wrong,  both  by  the  consciousness  and  e.Kperience 
of  humanity;  the  evil  effects  of  them  are  plainly 
apparent;  notwithstanding  which  they  are  allowed, 
or,  at  least,  not  prevented;  and  the  wrongs  still  ex- 
ist, the  evils  still  curse  our  life.  Answer  me  these 
queries:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  our  young  men  and 
boys  are  almost  all  addicted  to  profanity  and  ob- 
scenity .'  Are  our  girls  and  young  women  alto- 
gether free  from  these  vices  .'' 

Is  there  any  diminution  in  the  cigarette  or  drink 
habit  .■"  Are  they  not  rather  growing  and  begin- 
ning to  involve  even  the  gentler  sex  .■"  Is  there  not 
manifest  a  growing  disrespect  and  disregard  for 
authority  and  for  those  in  authority;  an  irreverenee 
for  age  and  weakness,  for  things  held  sacred  ?  Is 
our  citizenship  growing  more  patriotic  and  law- 
abiding  .''  Is  society  becoming  purer  and  more 
elevated  ?  Is  religion  as  prevalent  and  powerful 
in  the  lives  of  our  young  men  and  women — the  re- 
cent products  of  our  schools  and  colleges — as  is 
desirable  .'  These  are  troublesome  questions,  and 
they  will  not  down.  Thoughtful  people  are  asking 
them  more  and  more  seriously.  The  answers  are 
not  satisfactory;  there  is  something  viially  wrong 
somewhere.  Is  it  in  our  schools  that  the  evil  origi- 
nates .''  It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  the  homes 
and  the  streets  are  the  places  where  evil  examples 
and  practices  are  prevalent  and  that  the  children 
are  there  contaminated.  But  who  is  responsible 
for  those  homes  and  streets  ?  Is  not  the  influence 
of  the  school  strong  enough  to  combat  the  evils  of 
the  associations  of  those  who  come  to  it  for  educa- 
tion out  of,  and  training  against  these  very  things  .' 
If  not,  why  not .''  Are  teachers  weaklings  .''  Do 
street  Arabs  exert  a  greater  influence  over  boys 
from  respectable  homes  than  the  educated  intelli- 
gent teacher  with  all  the  aids  of  the  school  at 
hand  .'  If  so,  there  is  lack  of  power  in  the  school. 
So  mighty  an  agency  should  not  be  so  easily 
thwarted  in  its  aims  and  efforts. 


I  submit  that  the  good  results  of  modern  ideas 
of  school  and  family  disciplines  are  proportionately 
less  than  those  obtained  by  modern  methods  of 
instruction;  that  character-building  has  not  kept 
pace  with  mental  development;  that  morality  has 
somehow  been  sacrificed  to  mentality. 

What  is  the  matter  .'  What  are  some  of  the  er- 
roneous ideas  .'' 

The  first  in  importance,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
erroneous  notion  that  inexperienced  young  men 
and  maidens,  fresh  from  college  or  from  the  field 
or  kitchen  —  fresh,  mind  you — with  no  special  apti- 
tude, or  training,  undisciplined  themselves,  can 
exercise  salutarj'  authority  over  boys  and  girls  al- 
most as  wise  as  themselves  and,  in  many,  cases  with 
more  force  of  character,  stronger  wills  and  greater 
courage.  Is  it  not  alarming  that  the  disciplinary 
training  of  the  youth  of  our  land  is  so  largely  com- 
mitted to  such  as  these  .'  There  is  a  pronounced 
element  of  weakness  in  such  authority  as  they  can 
exercise,  and  for  children  to  be  in  such  hands  for 
government,  is  to  undermine  in  them  the  respect 
for  all  authority.  Carlyle  says:  "Tf  possible  there 
should  be  true  God-ordained  priests  for  teaching." 
He  meant  that  teachers  should  be  of  commanding 
force  of  character  and  of  overpowering  influence. 

I  have  in  mind  the  old-fashioned  school-master 
who  trained  the  magnificently  strong  men  who 
founded  and  built  up  this  republic.  A  man  of 
faults  and  eccentricities  he  often  was,  but  such  was 
his  personality  that  the  strength,  the  vitality,  the 
manhood  in  him  made  those  appear  of  slight  mo- 
ment, and  commanded  respect  and  obedience. 
How  different  he  from  the  weak  nonentity  we  now 
so  often  find  in  school  rooms.  Teachers  of  South 
Carolina,  be  men,  even  tho'  you  should  belong  to 
the  gentler  se.x!  Our  future  welfare  depends  upon 
respect  for  rightful  authority,  and  obedience  un- 
questioning to  those  who  rightfully  exercise  it. 

Another errorisin  thinkingthatkindness,  sympa- 
thy, petting,  and  laxity  for  the  purpose  of  winning 
affection  and  securing  popularity,  will  serve  instead 
of  firm,  consistent,  conscientious,  intelligent  gov- 
ernment. I  believe  most  fully  in  the  power  of 
love,  but  over  against  it  is  the  love  of  power,  innate 
in  every  human  being;  and  those  who  love  wisely 
and  would  be  loved  well  must  have  and  display 
those  elements  which  command  respect  and  en- 
force obedience.  The  full  development  of  charac- 
ter demands  the  fire,  the  hammer,  the  chisel,  the 
mallet,  the  will,  and  the  force  to  use  these.  A 
wax  figure  can  be  made  by   heating  the   material 
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and  shaping  it  with  soft,  delicate  hands,  but  to 
make  a  statue  of  granite,  of  marble,  or  of  bronze, 
requires  more  than  that. 

Again:  it  is  an  erroneous  notion,  seemingly  held 
by  some  teachers,  that  order,  system,  and  machine 
movements  are  all  the  discipline  necessary;  that 
character-training,  ethics,  morals,  habits,  and  man- 
ners, which  are  simply  the  expression  or  the  re- 
sults of  training,  or  lack  of  it,  may  be  left  alone. 
The  teacher  has  to  do  with  all  these,  and  training 
in  them  is  more  necessary  than  the  instruction  in 
books.  These  may  not,  must  not  be  neglected. 
There  are  those  who  devote  their  energies  to  se- 
curing beautiful  order — and  think  their  duty  done 
—whose  pupils  remain  vicious — even  grow  more 
vicious.  Root  out  the  evil,  put  in  the  good  and 
cultivate  it — that  is  true  discipline. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  ignore  faults  and  wrong-doing 
in  children  just  to  save  trouble  or  to  avoid  effort. 
That  is  the  surest  way  to  invite  more  serious  trou- 
ble, and  harder  work. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  be  partial  in  school  govern- 
ment; and  partiality  consists  in  treating  all  alike. 
This  cannot  be  done  with  justice;  and  injustice  is 
destructive  of  the  good  effects  of  discipline.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  child  study  and  individual  treat- 
ment founded  on  correct  diagnoses  of  individual 
temperaments,  environments  and  inclinations. 
Teachers  who  know  nothing  of  children  should 
not  be  allowed  to  try  to  train  them.  Herein  is  a 
slaughter  of  the  innocents  worse  than  Herod's. 

Another  serious  error  in  school  discipline  is  for 
the  teacher  to  allow  the  parents  of  any  child  in  her 
school  to  think  that  she  is  lacking  in  sympathy  for 
them  in  their  responsible  relation  to  the  child. 
There  should  be  a  close  union  between  teacher 
and  parent,  especially  in  disciplinary  matters.  If 
there  is  not,  it  is  most  frequently  the  teacher's  error. 
With  school  and  home  ideas  antagonistic,  and  au- 
thority clashing,  right  discipline  is  impossible. 

Lastly,  discipline  can  be  maintained  only  through 
cooperation  of  teachers  and  the  officers  of  the 
school  system.  From  state  superintendent  and 
state  board  down  to  district  trustees,  including 
county  and  city  superintendents,  principals,  and 
all  who  have  authority,  there  should  be  the  salu- 
tary feeling  of  responsibility  to  superiors  which  is 
characteristic  of  a  well  disciplined  army.  We 
Americans  as  a  people  let  loose  our  tongues  too 
much — are  too  much  inclined  to  criticize  those  who 
are  in  positions  of  honor  and  responsibility.  It  is 
one  of  our  national  sins,  and  it  maj-  be  that  it  has 


its  origin  in  the  school-room.  The  men  who,  in 
our  recent  volunteer  army,  made  it  their  principal 
business  to  be  always  abusing  their  officers,  behind 
their  backs — and  the  name  of  such  was  legion — 
were  the  boys  who  a  few  years  ago  were  under  the 
supposed  training  of  nice,  sweet,  little  school 
ma'ams  si.xteen  to  twenty  years  old,  or  good  little 
college  boys,  teaching  in  vacation,  or  prospective 
young  lawyers,  preachers  and  doctors  who  needed 
a  little  more  money  to  complete  their  courses. 
The  men  who  abuse  and  vilify  political  opponents, 
or  laws  made  by  the  other  party,  who  seem  to  be 
ready  at  any  time  to  strike  at  whatever  of  social 
order  there  is,  were  disciplined  by  the  same  kind 
of  school  keepers. 

More  of  courage,  energy,  judgment,  tact,  will- 
power, and  general  strength  must,  somehow,  be  in- 
jected into  our  school  government.  Picture  to 
yourselves  a  family  in  which  the  father  has  abdi- 
cated the  headship  and  thrown  the  whole  burden 
of  controlling  and  disciplining  the  children  on  the 
mother,  and  you  have  an  accurate  picture  of  Uncle 
Sam's  family  to-day.  The  burden  of  teaching  and 
controlling  the  youth  in  school  and  in  the  famil}'  is 
upon  the  women — the  men  are  shirking.  Men  do 
not  enter  the  teaching  profession  generally,  be- 
cause the  pay  is  too  small  and   the  work  too  hard. 

There  are  thousands  of  men  who  are  preaching, 
practicing  law  and  medicine,  clerking  in  stores, 
working  in  shops  or  factories,  who  have  tried  teach- 
ing school  and  quit  because  it  was  too  hard  work 
— left  it  for  the  women  to  do.  And  these  devoted 
virgins  sacrifice  themselves  on  the  shores  of  the  sea 
of  time  to  the  monster  ignorance  which  comes  up 
out  of  the  ocean  of  human  passion  and  evil.  Oh! 
that  each  Andromeda  had  her  Perseus  who  would, 
aided  by  Pallas  Athene,  goddess  of  wisdom,  and 
by  all  the  powers  of  right,  rescue  her  from  the 
monster  which  demands  its  yearly  sacrifice  of  vir- 
gins. More  good,  strong,  earnest,  well  qualified 
men  to  help  bear  the  burden  of  teaching  and  train- 
ing youth,  to  rescue  our  fair  maidens  from  the  wear 
and  tear  of  work  too  hard  for  them,  and  bear  them 
away  in  triumph  to  reign  queen  in  the  homes  of 
God — ordained  teachers — this  is  the  need  of  the 
times.  This  would  help  to  solve  the  question  of 
discipline  in  school,  in  state,  in  society. 


There  are  in  North  Carolina  latent  scientists, 
statesmen,  authors.  Perhaps  some  of  them  are  in 
your  neighborhood.  Help  to  discover  them. — Pres. 
Chas.  E.  Taylor. 
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The  Feeding  of  Children. 


CHAS.   L.  MINOR,    M.  D.,    ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 


There  are  few  more  important  subjects  in  con- 
nection with  the  rearing  of  children  than  the  man- 
agement of  their  diet;  yet  many  excellent  and  con- 
scientious parents  give  but  scant  attention  to  the 
matter,  confining  themselves  to  character  and  mind 
building  and  forgetting  that  the  body  demands 
just  as  much  attention  as  the  mind,  and  is  fully  as 
worthy  of  our  care. 

When  you  recall  that  a  good  part  of  the  food  set 
before  your  child  will  become  before  many  hours 
a  very  part  of  him ;  when  you  remember  that,  were 
it  not  for  what  he  eats,  the  constant  waste  of  the 
tissues  would  soon  bring  life  to  an  end;  you  can 
realize  how  large  a  share  of  your  attention  the  se- 
lection of  that  food  should  claim. 

I  will  begin  what  I  have  to  say  with  a  short  re- 
view of  the  Physiology  of  digestion,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  subject. 

Digestion  is  the  first  of  those  processes  by  which 
we  convert  certain  quantities  of  meats,  tats, 
starches,  sugars  and  salts  into  bone,  muscle,  glands, 
brain  matter,  etc.  Its  first  step  occurs  in  the 
mouth  where  the  teeth  present  an  admirably 
adapted  combination  of  knives  and  grindstones 
with  which  to  prepare  the  food  for  the  action  of  the 
saliva  and  for  the  act  of  swallowing. 

The  teeth  having  divided  the  food  properly,  the 
saliva  converts  a  part  of  the  starches  present  into 
grape  sugar,  at  the  same  time  moistening  the 
mouthful,  while  the  cheeks  and  tongue  form  it  into 
a  round  mass.  By  an  automatic  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  mouth,  this  mass  is  forced  down  to 
where  the  aesophagus,  or  tube  which  leads  to  the 
stomach,  can  catch  it  and,  by  rythmic  contractrons, 
propel  it  downward  into  the  stomach — the  popu- 
lar idea  that  the  food  reaches  that  organ  by  grav- 
ity being  entirely  erroneous,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  a  man  standing  or,  his  head  can  swallow 
perfectly  well.  A  consideration  of  these  facts  will 
convince  any  one  of  the  absolute  importance  of 
teaching  children  how  to  chew  thoroughly  and 
eat  slowly,  and  of  training  them  out  of  the  com- 
mon American  fault  of  bolting  their  food.  Bolted 
food,  however  good  the  stomach  that  receives  it, 
must,    necessarily,   be   imperfectly   digested   food; 

•  Head  before  the  AsbeviUe,  N.  C,  Paidology  Club,  March,  1899. 
The  feeding  of  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  Bi.xteen  years 
is  treated. 


and   imperfectly  digested   food   is   food  a   part  at 
least  of  whose  nutritive  value  has  been  wasted. 

Here,  also,  the  importance  of  a  careful  attention 
to  our  children's  teeth  becomes  apparent;  for  no 
one  whose  teeth  are  imperfect  can  fully  complete 
that  part  of  digestion  which  takes  place  in  the 
mouth,  while  decayed  teeth  form  a  hiding  and 
breeding  place  for  bacteria,  whence  they  reach  the 
stomach,  where  they  often  produce  serious  results. 

Arrived  in  the  stomach,  the  bolus  of  food  joins 
those  which  have  preceded  it,  and  is  at  once  sub- 
jected to  an  active  churning  and  rolling  around, 
which  breaks  it  up  and  mixes  it  intimately  with  the 
gastric  juice. 

This  juice  is  intensely  acid,  and  has  as  its  chief 
components  two  ferments,  called  Pepsin  and  Hy- 
drochloric Acid,  which  are  secreted  by  special 
glands  in  the  stomach  wall.  These  glands  are 
stimulated  to  activity  by  the  presence  of  food  in 
the  stomach,  by  hunger  and  by  the  odor  of  food. 
The  saying  "it  smelt  so  good  it  made  my  mouth 
water"  being  but  an  expression  of  the  effect  which 
the  odor  of  savory  food  has  on  the  salivary  glands 
in  the  mouth;  and  the  effect  is  equally  strong,  if 
less  apparent,  on  the  glands  of  the  stomach. 

The  effect  of  the  action  of  this  juice  on  the  mass 
of  warm  food  (cold  retards  digestion  which  can 
only  take  place  at  a  good  temperature;  hence  the 
bad  effect  of  drinking  very  cold  water)  is  to  trans- 
form the  proteids,  or  albuminous  substances,  such 
as  meats  and  eggs,  which  in  their  unchanged  form 
cannot  be  absorbed  by  the  stomach,  into  a  soluble 
and  absorbable  form  called  Peptone;  breaking  up,  in 
the  process,  the  connective  tissue  frame  work  which 
bound  the  fibres  together.  The  resulting  mass  of 
homogeneous  semi-liquid  substance  is  called 
chyme,  which,  after  digestion  is  complete  and  a 
certain  per  cent,  of  the  peptone  it  contains  has 
been  absorbed  by  the  stomach  walls,  is  passed  on 
into  the  intestine. 

When  we  begin  to  feel  hungry  the  blood  begins 
to  collect  in  the  blood  vessels  of  the  stomach, 
which  soon  become  turgid  and  full.  Until  this 
takes  place  the  stomach  is  not  ready  to  do  its 
work,  every  working  organ  needing  blood.  Hence 
the  folly  ot  sitting  down  to  eat  while  fagged  after 
hard  work,  and  more  yet  of  going  back  to  work 
just  after  eating;  for  then  the  muscles  and  brain 
demand  the  blood  for  their  work,  and  deprive  the 
stomach  of  that  which  it  needs.  Therefore  an 
hour  of  quiet  should  be  had  after  meals.  This 
should  never  be  less  than  a  half-hour. 
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Formerly  the  stomach  was  supposed  to  be  the 
chief  digestive  organ;  but  we  now  know  that  the 
digestion  is  continued  in  the  intestines  after  the 
stomach  has  done  its  work  and  prepared  the  food 
for  this  further  operation. 

The  chyme  passes  into  the  bowel,  where  it 
meets  the  intensely  alkaline  intestinal  juices;  the 
pancreatic  juice,  the  bile  and  the  juice  of  the  intes- 
tinal glands.  These  render  it  alkaline,  break  up 
and  emulsif)-  the  fats,  rendering  them  fit  for  ab- 
sorption, complete  the  digestion  of  those  proteids 
which  were  not  digested  in  the  stomach,  and  com- 
plete the  conversion  o(  the  starches  into  sugar. 
At  the  same  time  the  bile  renders  the  walls  of  the 
intestine  permeable  to  the  fine  fat  globules,  pre- 
vents fermentation  in  the  bowel,  and  stimulates 
the  intestines  to  active  movement.  The  thor- 
oughly digested  food  is  now  in  proper  shape  for 
absorption,  which  takes  place  largely  from  the 
bowel,  though  a  part  was  absorbed  by  the  stomach. 

The  absorptive  mechanism  shows,  like  every 
other  thing  in  the  human  body,  a  most  wonderful 
and  perfect  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end. 
Projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestines  are  in- 
numerable finger-like  processes,  called  villi. 
Each  contains  a  bundle  of  fine  blood  vessels,  and 
a  fine  tube  called  a  lacteal.  The  former  commun- 
icate with  the  blood  vessels  of  the  body;  the  latter 
opens  through  larger  and  larger  branches  into  the 
lymphatic  system. 

After  a  meal  these  villi  are  bathed  in  the  chyme, 
and  the  blood  vessels  and  lacteals  take  up  a  por- 
tion of  the  nutritious  part  of  the  mass;  the  rest 
passing  on  to  be  rejected. 

That  which  is  taken  up  by  the  blood,  partly  by 
osmosis  and  partly  by  filtration,  is  carried  through 
larger  and  larger  vessels  to  the  portal  vein,  a  big 
vein  which  goes  to  the  liver.  This  blood,  coming 
direct  from  the  intestines,  is  very  rich  in  sugar  and 
other  products  of  digestion.  In  the  liver  this  di- 
gested food  is  acted  on  further,  and  a  part  of  it  is 
extracted  and  stored  up  there  for  future  use;  while 
the  rest  is  swept  onward  to  the  heart,  and  is  sent 
out  b}'  the  arteries  to  nourish  every  part  of  the 
body.  That  part  of  the  food  which  is  taken  up  by 
the  lymphatics  is  carried  to  the  thoracic  duct,  a 
large  tube  which  runs  beside  the  backbone  and  fin- 
ally, behind  the  collar  bone,  empties  into  a  very 
large  vein  shortly  before  this  latter  empties  into 
the  heart. 

Thus  finally  the  products  of  digestion  reach  the 
blood  and  are  sent  broadcast  over  the   system,   to 


nourish  and  build  up  this  body  of  ours;  whose 
whole  life  is  a  constant  combat  between  the  build- 
ing up  and  breaking  down  processes,  which  are  for- 
ever at  work. 

It  may  not  be  poetic,  but  it  certainly  is  true,  that 
a  good  part  of  the  steak,  potatoes,  butter  and  salt 
you  place  before  your  hungry  boy  at  dinner  is  be- 
fore long  a  very  part  uf  that  same  young  gentle- 
man on  whom  you  squander  your  affections.  Such 
being  the  case  it  behooves  you  to  regard  the  lowly 
articles  of  food  with  more  respect  than  has  been 
}'our  want  and  to  choose  them  with  the  greatest 
caution. 

The  physiologists  tell  us  that  for  the  support  of 
life  five  different  kinds  of  food  are  needed;  proteids, 
fats,  carbohydrates,  salts  and  water. 

Proteids  are  best  represented  by  meats  and  the 
white  of  eggs;  carbohydrates  are  starches  and 
sugars;  salts  refer  chiefly  to  the  all  important  So- 
dium Chloride,  or  table  salt,  though  salts  of  lime 
and  iron  might  also  be  noted.  Fats  and  carbohy- 
drates can  replace  each  other;  but  for  a  satisfac- 
tory diet  both  are  necessary.  Of  these  five,  only 
the  proteids  contain  nitrogen,  and  experiment  has 
shown  that  a  proper  diet  must  contain  from  three 
and  one  half  to  four  and  one  half  parts  of  non  nit- 
rogenous for  every  one  part  of  nitrogenous  food. 
The  only  foods  that  contain  in  themselves  every 
thing  needed  for  the  support  of  man  ar^  those  that 
Dame  Nature  has  prepared  as  food  for  young  ani- 
mals; namely,  milk  and  eggs.  All  other  foods  have 
such  unequal  percentages  of  the  different  elements 
that,  if  confined  to  any  one  alone,  we  would,  to  get 
enough  proteid,  have  to  eat  an  enormous  overplus 
of  carbohydrates  or  fats,  or  vice  versa.  Thus  on  a 
pure  meat  diet  a  man  would  need  to  eat  four  or  five 
pounds  of  beef  to  get  a  proper  amount  of  carbon; 
while  if  confined  to  starches,  which  are  very  poor 
in  proteid,  he  would  have  to  gorge  to  get  enough 
nitrogen  for  his  needs."  On  the  contrary  by  com- 
bining a  variety  of  articles  we  can  get  a  proper 
quantity  of  each  substance  without  a  surplus  of 
any  one.  Some  idea  of  the  relative  proportions  of 
nitrogenous  to  non-nitrogenous  elements  in  differ- 
ent articles  may  be  gained  from  the  following:  In 
beef  the  proportion  is  lo  to  17;  in  milk,  10  to  30;  in 
flour,  10  to  46;  in  oatmeal,  10  to  50;  in  potatoes, 
10  to  86;  in  rice,  10  to  123;  in  butter,  10  to  3000. 

The  celebrated  Munich  school  of  physiology, 
under  Pettenkofer  and  Voigt,  has  proven  by  ex- 
periment that  the  proportion  of  proteids,  fats  and 
carbohydrates  necessary  per   day   for   a   man    at 
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moderate  work  is:  proteids,  il8  grammes;  fats  65 
grammes;  carbo-hydrates  500  grammes;  or,  for  a 
child  between  six  and  fifteen:  proteids,  80 
grammes;  fats,  50  grammes;  carbohydrates,  400 
grammas, — the  child  needing  relatively  more  car- 
bohydrates, since  its  growth  and  constant  activ- 
ity calls  for  more  heat-forming  food. 

Turning  now  from  the  scientific  to  the  practical 
side  of  the  subject,  the  first  thing  to  consider  is 
when  to  feed  children. 

If  the  child  is  healthy,  it  may  well  wait  till  the 
usual  breakfast  before  taking  food.  But  when  the 
waking  hour  is  unduly  early  or  the  breakfast 
unduly  late,  a  piece  of  toast  or  a  cracker  with  a 
half  glass  of  milk  should  be  given,  to  prevent  the 
"gone"  feeling  sometimes  felt.  Breakfast  should 
never  be  hurried  because  of  school  or  other 
duties  following.  The  breakfast  hour  should  be 
earlier,  so  there  may  be  ample  time  to  eat  and  for 
a  short  rest  afterwards;  for  the  child  who  rushes 
from  table  to  school  can  digest  properly  neither 
what  it  has  eaten  nor  what  it  studies.  If  the  din- 
ner hour  is  between  12:30  and  1:30,  as  the  child's 
dinner  should  be,  most  children  will  need  nothing 
between  breakfast  and  dinner.  But  where  the  bad 
custom  prevails  of  postponing  dinner  till  three  or 
four  o'clock,  a  light  lunch  should  be  eaten  about 
eleven.  But  the  child's  dinner  should  never  be 
postponed  to  so  late  an  hour.  It  is  an  evil  not  to 
be  tolerated  under  any  circumstances.  It  is  not 
well  for  children  to  eat  between  dinner  and  supper, 
except  under  special  conditions,  to  be  stated  by 
the  family  physician.  All  eating  between  meals 
should  be  at  regular  hours,  and  not  at  the  whim  of 
the  child.  Supper  should  always  be  light,  and  for 
children  over  four  it  should  be  separated  from 
bed-time  by  a  considerable  interval.  An  over- 
filled stomach  causes  restless  sleep  and  troubled 
dreams. 

The  next  thing  claiming  our  attention  is  lioiv  to 
eat — a  thing  much  neglected  in  this  country.  How- 
ever good  and  well  chosen  the  food,  if  it  be  bolted, 
if  the  teeth  do  not  do  their  allotted  work,  if  the 
saliva  be  not  properly  mi.xed  with  it  before  it  is 
swallowed,  digestion  and  nutrition  will  be  incom- 
plete. Yet  there  is  nothing  harder  to  teach  our 
children  than  slow  eating,  even  when  parents  do 
not  set  them  a  bad  example.  If  a  child  be  allowed 
to  leave  the  table  as  soon  as  it  has  finished  eating, 
it  will  invariably  bolt  its  meals  in  order  to  get  back 
to  its  toys.  Children  should  not  be  permitted  to 
leave  the  table  before  meal  is  over;  and  if  they  be 


encouraged  to  talk  while  they  eat,  they  will  both 
digest  better  what  they  eat  and  enjoy  it  more. 
The  solitary,  silent  eater  generally  becomes  a  dys- 
peptic. 

Several  other  things  are  worth  considering  here. 
Most  children  tend  to  form  the  habit  of  taking  un- 
duly large  mouthfuls  of  food.  This  is  not  more  a 
matter  of  manners  than  of  health.  Large  mouth- 
fuls are  less  likely  to  be  well  chewed  and  more  likely 
to  be  bolted.  Children  should  be  taught  to  eat 
what  is  set  before  them,  and  not  permitted  to  per- 
sist in  asking  for  things  they  want.  This  does  not 
mean  that  a  child  should  be  compelled  to  eat  what 
is  put  on  its  plate,  without  any  choice;  it  means 
that  it  should  learn  to  follow  the  wiser  judgment 
of  the  parent.  This  will  prevent  difificulty  in  diet- 
ing in  time  of  sickness  and  will  enable  the  parent 
to  aid  in  forming  a  proper  taste  for  wholesome 
foods.  To  accomplish  this,  only  firmness  and  good 
judgment  are  necessary,  not  harshness  or  unyield- 
ing sternness. 

How  much  shall  a  child  eat.'  A  child  of  three 
or  four  years  needs  one-fourth  as  much  as  an  adult, 
and,  often,  more;  an  active  child  of  fifteen  needs  as 
much  as  a  full-grown  man.  A  child  is  much  more 
active  than  an  adult  man  or  woman  and  the 
changes  in  its  tissues  are  much  more  rapid.  This 
creates  a  demand  for  a  large  supply  of  the  most 
nutritious  food. 

But  the  chief  question  is  what  to  feed  our  chil- 
dren. After  the  first  year  we  begin  cautiously  to 
add  to  the  baby's  milk  diet,  but  it  is  not  until  the 
second  year  that  the  child  is  really  ready  to  chew 
its  food  properly.  From  this  time  on  it  is  wise  to 
bring  it  to  the  table  and  to  begin  by  degrees  to  ac- 
custom it  to  a  general  diet.  Two  extremes  are  to 
be  avoided;  that  of  allowing  the  child  to  eat  any- 
thing its  parents  eat,  and  that  of  so  restricting  and 
coddling  it  as  to  make  it  in  the  future  unable  to  eat 
a  good  variety  of  food.  Too  great  fastidiousness 
in  eating  is  a  very  great  misfortune. 

The  dietar)'  of  a  child  two  or  three  years  old 
should  include  an  abundance  of  good  milk,  not  too 
rich  (Jersey  milk  is  generally  ill  tolerated  by  chil- 
dren), meat  once  or  twice  a  day — or  eggs  or  fish — 
a  good  allowance  of  good,  digestible  green  vegeta- 
bles, and  a  fair  amount  of  starchy  foods;  though 
this  latter  is  usually  overdone  rather  than  under- 
done. Few  children  have  too  much  meat,  while 
many  have  too  much  starch. 

This  overdoing  of  the  starches  is  easy;  for  grits, 
potatoes,  corn,  rice,  oatmeal,   etc.,     are  so   much 
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easier  to  get  and  prepare  than  vegetables  that  the 
weary  housekeeper  finds  herself  unconsciously  fall- 
ing back  on  them. 

Beef  is  the  best  of  all  meats,  and  till  the  child  is 
six  or  seven  years  old  it  should  be  served  in  the 
form  of  scraped  or  minced  beef  A  younger  child 
cannot  be  trusted  to  chew  it  properly.  Scraped 
beef  is  made  by  scraping  across  the  surface  of  a 
raw  piece  of  round  steak  with  a  table  knife.  The 
tenderer  pieces  are  not  so  nutritious.  When  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  meat  jelly  is  obtained,  form  it 
into  a  cake  and  broil  enough  to  brown  the  outside, 
leaving  the  inside  rare.  The  Enterprise  chopper 
also  prepares  it  very  well.  Such  a  cake  as  this 
should  constitute  the  dinner  meat  on  most  days  in 
the  week.  Finely  minced  chicken  and,  occasion- 
ally, mutton  may  be  substituted.  Pork  is  too  strong 
for  the  child's  stomach,  and  an  undigested  lump 
frequently  causes  an  attack  of  convulsions.  Veal 
is  less  indigestible,  but  is  better  avoided. 

Fried  meats,  as  indeed  fried  food  of  all  kinds, 
are  absolutely  prohibited;  the  process  of  frying  im- 
pregnates the  food  with  hot  grease,  which  renders 
it  impervious  to  the  digestive  fluids.  Crisp  break- 
fast bacon  in  small  amounts  is  a  good  relish,  and 
an  exception  to  the  rule  of  fried  foods. 

Liver  is  far  too  rich  for  the  child's  stomach,  but 
sweetbreads  are  both  digestible  and  nutritious; 
kidney  is  not  to  be  eaten.  Fish  of  the  less  rich  sorts, 
if  well  cooked,  is  good,  especially  for  breakfast — 
though  it  should  not  be  relied  on  to  increase  the 
child's  intellectual  acquirements. 

Green  vegetables  are  very  necessary  for  chil- 
dren. Spinach  finely  hashed,  and  not  in  coarse 
strings,  as  so  often  seen;  celery  well  stewed,  brus- 
sels  sprouts  and  cauliflower,  string  beans,  aspara- 
gus tops,  young  peas,  young  onions  and,  though 
some  authorities  disapprove  of  them,  tomatoes 
well  stewed,  are  all  excellent;  but  carrots,  beets, 
turnips  and  cabbage  are  to  be  avoided.  They  are 
too  hard  for  young  stomachs  to  digest. 

Fruits,  both  fresh  and  stewed,  should  have  a 
prominent  place  in  the  list.  Oranges,  apples, 
peaches  and  grapes,  if  the  skins  and  seeds  are  not 
swallowed,  should  be  freely  given  fresh;  but  ba- 
nanas, despite  their  great  nutritive  value,  are  too 
hard  to  digest,  and  it  is  wise  to  prohibit  cherries. 
Small  fruit,  if  perfectly  fresh,  (I  mean  strawberries, 
raspberries  and  blackberries — not  huckleberries 
or  currants)  are  good.  Stewed  fruits  are  an  admir- 
able addition  to  the  breakfast  or  supper.  Apple 
sauce,  stewed  prunes,  and  the  simpler  jellies  and 


preserves,  if  not  given  too  often,  are  valuable  and 
always  welcome  to  the  youngsters.  Of  the  starch- 
es, potatoes  are  the  commonest  element  of  chil- 
dren's diet,  and  the  least  satisfactory,  save  in  mod- 
eration and  when  baked.  Rice,  macaroni,  and 
grits  (if  not  the  large,  coarse  sort)  are  good;  but 
sweet  potatoes  are  apt  to  ferment  and  give  trouble; 
they  should  never  be  in  a  dietary  before  the  tenth 
or  twelfth  year. 

At  breakfast  oatmeal  or  some  other  cereal,  best 
the  prepared  ones,  like  wheatena  and  its  congeners, 
are  good.  They  should  be  eaten  with  milk  or  but- 
ter, but  with  only  a  little  sugar.  A  child  can  be 
happy  without  sugar,  if  only  its  parents  don't 
teach  it  to  demand  it.  Sugar  is  valuable  as  a  heat 
producer,  but  should  be  eaten  only  in  small  quan- 
tities. 

Bread  if  slightly  stale,  or  if  toasted,  has  great 
nutritive  value,  and  its  proportion  of  proteids  to 
starches  and  sugars  is  just  correct  (lo  to  46);  but, 
if  allowed  in  the  inordinate  amounts  some  children 
desire,  especially  if  too  fresh,  it  is  apt  to  cause 
starchy  dyspepsia,  with  fermentation.  It  is  best  to 
use  it  only  at  breakfast  and  supper.  Crackers  are 
good  and  make  a  convenient  form  of  bread.  We 
often  forget  to  salt  children's  food  properly;  they 
need  a  good  supply  of  salt  and  should  be  taught 
to  like  it.  Most  people  do  not  drink  enough  water 
during  the  day  to  wash  out  their  system;  children 
should  have  access  to  good  drinking  water  at  any 
time  they  wish  it.  No  wise  parent  ever  gives  any 
child  under  fifteen  tea  or  coffee,  the  alkaloids  they 
contain  being  only  harmful  for  the  growing  animal. 
Nuts  are  forbidden ;  but  a  little  pure  candy  can  do  no 
harm,  if  given  only  after  meals  and  not  over  three 
or  four  pieces  at  a  time. 

To  make  a  dietary  for  a  growing  child  is  no  eas}' 
task,  but  the  following  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  a 
child  of  from  three  to  ten  years.  Of  course  there 
will  be  infinite  variations. 

Breakfast.  Begin  with  half  a  sweet  orange  or 
half  an  apple,  the  latter  scraped,  if  necessary;  fol- 
low with  a  small  dish  of  cereal  with  milk  and  a 
very  little  sugar.  A  soft-boiled  egg  or  a  little 
chicken  hash  or  fish,  one  or  two  pieces  of  bread 
and  butter,  and  a  glass  of  milk  ought  not  to  over- 
fill the  small  stomach;  and  if  the  child  lives,  as 
every  child  should,  an  active  out  door  life,  it  will 
be  easily  disposed  of  and  leave  him  hungry  for 
dinner.     A  second  glass  of  milk  may  be  allowed. 

Dinner.  A  soup,  if  not  too  rich,  followed  by  a 
meat  ball  or  a  helping  of  good  roast  beaf,  varied 
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at  times  with  chicken  or  other  proper  meat.  With 
this  should  go  one  starchy  dish  and  one  green  veg- 
etable as  well  as  a  glass  of  milk.  The  occasional 
dessert  should  be  plain  and  simple.  Pies  and  rich 
dishes  should  never  be  allowed.  Ice-cream,  when 
pure,  is  an  admirable  dessert,  the  melted  part  re- 
joicing the  child  as  much  as  the  colder,  and  per- 
haps less  desirable,  hard  part.  Simple  bread  or 
tapioca  puddings,  apple  float,  brown  betty  and  the 
like  give  plenty  of  choice  to  the  careful  mother. 

Supper,  which  must  always  be  light,  had  best 
consist  chiefly  of  our  old  friends,  bread  and  milk, 
in  some  lorm,  and  some  simple  stewed  fruit,  like  ap- 
ple sauce.  Till  children  reach  seven  it  is  better 
that  the  supper  be  in  the  nursery,  quiet  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  especially  for  our  nervous  American 
children,  being  very  desirable. 

After  ten  the  selection  may  be  extended  wisely, 
but  children  should  not  have  the  table  thrown  open 
to  them  till  sixteen. 

While  I  cannot  think  that  to  teachers  and  intel- 
ligent mothers  I  have  told  anything  startlingly 
new,  I  trust  I  may  have  said  what  may  be  helpful 
to  some  one  in  her  efforts  to  make  the  children 
God  has  entrusted  to  her  care  sound  and  health)' 
men  and  women. 

In  the  training  of  your  children,  you  have  a  task 
than  which  no  nobler  has  been  entrusted  to  man- 
kind. You  are  fitting  the  rising  generation  to 
acquit  themselves  like  men  in  the  battle  of  life; 
you  are  preparing  human  beings  to  fill  worthily 
and  properly  their  place  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next. 

Does  the  daily  exemplication  of  the  precepts  we 
would  have  them  live  by  seem  difficult,  the  daily 
teaching  of  new  truths  seem  weary,  the  daily 
thought  for  what  they  shall  eat  seem  petty  and 
unimportant.''  If  in  your  tired  moments  they  seem 
so,  pause  a  moment  and  think  what  it  is  all  for; 
you  are  helping  to  build  a  character  which  when 
temptation  comes  upon  it,  shall  resist  by  the 
strength  of  the  moral  training  it  was  your  privilege 
to  give;  you  are  forming  a  man  who  in  the  future 
when  success  shall  be  his,  when  the  world  shall 
shower  praise  and  rewards  upon  him,  shall  say  as 
«o  many  have  before,  "Not  mine  the  credit,  but 
the  mother's  whose  training  helped  me  to  suc- 
<:eed;"  you  are  building  a  body  whose  soundness 
shall  make  it  a  fit  receptacle  for  the  mind  and  the 
.■soul  when  the  stress  and  strain  of  life  comes  upon 
it. 

Do  not  tell  me  that  the  training  of  the  body,  the 


part  of  which  I  have  talked  of  today,  is  insignifi- 
cant compared  with  that  of  the  other  two.  The 
three  are  indissolubly  united  and  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated, and  the  mother  who  cultivates  the  one  to 
the  neglect  of  the  other  is  failing  in  her  God-ap- 
pointed task. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  purpose  of  your  society  will 
be  imitated  wherever  there  are  mothers  who  feel 
the  glorious  responsibility  that  is  theirs,  until  every 
woman  in  this  broad  land  shall  feel  as  you  do  the 
honor  and  importance  of  her  task,  till  the  children 
are  everywhere  studied  with  the  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose that  marks  your  work;  then  shall  we  say  of  all 
mothers  as  now  we  do  of  some,  "Their  children 
rise  up  and  call  them  blessed." 


Best  Sayings  of  the  Nation's  Educators. 


Condensed  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educa= 
tional  Association,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


The  National  Council  of  Education  recom- 
mended that  $1,200  be  appropriated  from  the  treas- 
ury of  the  National  Educational  Association  for 
the  payment  of  prizes  for  essays  on  the  following 
subjects;  $200  being  paid  as  first  prize,  and  $100 
as  second  prize  on  each  subject:  (i)  Seating 
School-rooms;  (2)  Ventilating  School  Buildings; 
(3)  Lighting  School-rooms;  (4)  Heating  School 
Buildings.  This  action  was  taken  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  committee  appointed  at  the  Chat- 
tanooga meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superinten- 
dence, W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  chairman.  We  hope  some  of  these 
prizes  may  come  South. 


Prof  L.  D.  Harvey,  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  of  Wisconsin,  read  a  paper  recom- 
mending a  university  trust.  No  college  should 
undertake  to  do  graduate,  or  university,  work  un- 
til it  has  made  ample  provision  for  its  undergrad- 
uate work.  When  graduate  work  is  undertaken,  it 
should  be  only  in  some  one  specified  department, 
leaving  similar  work  in  other  departments  to  other 
universities.  For  example,  one  should  offer  grad- 
uate work  in  languages;  another  in  mathematics; 
another  in  some  branch  of  natural  science;  another, 
in  another  branch  of  natural  science;  another,  in 
sociology,  etc.  This  would  permit  each  to  con- 
centrate all  its  strength  on  its  special  department, 
thus  offering  better  opportunities  to  students  in  this 
department  than  any  one  can  offer  with  its  stength 
divided    among    a    dozen    subjects.      By    mutual 
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agreement  the  various  departments  might  be  as- 
signed to  the  several  universities.  This  might  be 
especially  valuable  in  those  departments  requiring 
expensive  laboratory  equipment. 


Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  discussing  the  edu- 
cational progress  of  the  year,  said  there  are  two 
series  of  events  which  mark  the  tendencies  and 
movements  most  manifest  among  us.  These  are 
the  striking  additions  to  the  literature  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  study  and  thought  which  have  been 
devoted  to  the  problems  of  public  school  organiza- 
tion and  administration  in  large  cities.  In  a  dozen 
of  the  most  important  cities  in  America  the  atten- 
tion and  thought  of  the  public  have  been  centered 
on  the  readjustment  of  public  school  administra- 
tion to  meet  the  demands  of  the  changing  condi- 
tions of  the  times,  and  everywhere  there  is  real 
progress. 

In  speaking  of  the  magnificent  list  of  books  on 
education  issued  from  the  press  within  the  year, 
Dr.  Butler  said: 

Nowhere  in  these  books  is  there  a  note  of  pessimism  or  de- 
spair, nowhere  is  sounded  the  trumpet  of  revolution,  nowhere 
is  waved  the  red  flag  of  anarchy.  Neither  human  nature  nor 
democratic  institutions  are  given  up  for  lost.  All,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  creative,  hopeful ;  and  all  see  a  future  full  of  prom- 
ise. They  have  faith,  and  they  impart  it.  I  like  to  think 
that  in  this  highly  important  respect  they  represent  the  best 
thought  and  the  most  wide-spread  popular  instincts  of  our 
time.  With  such  an  exposition  of  education  as  is  theirs  all 
can  hardly  be  lost. 

Summing  up  the  present  status  of  educational 
thought  and  activity.  Dr.  Butler  said: 

The  conviction  of  the  importance  of  real  education  is 
stronger  than  ever  before,  and  the  efforts  to  attain  it  are  more 
widespread  and  more  earnest.  That  questions  of  educational 
organization  and  administration  should  be  everywhere  most 
prominent  just  now,  is  significant  of  the  importance  of  the  de- 
mand for  efficiency  and  effectiveness,  as  well  as  of  the  readjust- 
ment of  the  entire  educational  scheme  to  the  present  needs 
and  capacity  of  the  public.  These  matters  are  as  important 
in  their  way  as  topics  touching  education  on  the  more  philo- 
sophical side  are  in  theirs.  The  conception  of  education  as  a 
process  based  on  the  history  of  civilization  and  making  de- 
mands upon  the  whole  power  of  the  community  as  well  as 
upon  the  entire  capacity  of  the  child,  is  not  now  seriously 
challenged.  This  conception  of  education  alone  stands  the 
test  both  of  experience  and  of  philosophical  scrutiny.  It  is 
the  characteristic  insight  of  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  remains  for  the  twentieth  to  apply  it  in  all  its 
fulness. 


fornia,  discussing  the  relation  of  the  public  school 
to  the  poorer  children  of  the  cities,  said: 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  American  schools  that  they  afford  to 
the  very  poorest  an  opportunity  to  get  that  liberalizing  edu- 
caiion  which  was  once  solely  for  the  rich.  But  we  ought  not 
to  be  bound  by  old  conditions.  We  are  recognizing  the  fact 
that  all  the  interests  of  man  are  closely  related.  We  are  not 
willing  that  a  school  should  minister  to  only  one  part  of  man's- 
interests.  The  artificial  stratum  which  separates  the  school 
from  the  home  should  be  destroyed.  The  school  of  to-day 
has  something  to  say  for  the  side  of  a  man's  interest  which 
has  to  do  with  his  industrial  life  and  his  home-making.  In 
liberalizing  education  we  should  liberalize  the  practical  side. 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that  if  in  the  schools  in  the  work- 
ing distiicts  the  whole  afternoon  were  devoted  to  instructing 
the  children  in  practical  things  that  the  child's  real  education, 
his  rounding-out  on  every  side,  would  be  more  genuine  and 
more  successful. 


Hon.  Thomas  J.  Kirk,  State  Superintendent  of 
Education  of  California,  speaking  of  the  problems 
before  the  teacher.s: 

The  child  is  the  ward  of  the  state,  and  the  state  for  its  own 
preservation  must  insist  upon  an  intelligent  citizenship.  The 
state,  therefore,  must  furnish  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  child,  even  though  that  should  be  its  entire  sup- 
port. 

The  present  century  has  been  called  the  age  of  public 
schools;  the  next  may  be  the  age  of  public  educa- 
tion. The  nations  of  antiquity  had  their  great  scholars  ' 
and  profound  learning,  while  the  masses  were  left  in  dense 
ignorance.  The  middle  ages  established  great  universities, 
but  all  preparation  for  them  was  at  private  expense— only  the 
favored  son  of  wealth  or  the  special  beneficiary  of  charity 
could  become  an  educated  man. 

To-day  all  grades  of  schools  are  op.n  alike  to  the  prince 
and  to  the  p..uper.  The  democracy  planted  in  America  has 
diffused  its  spirit  even  into  the  monarchies  of  the  old  world, 
and  their  governments  are  being  popularized  in  everything 
but  name.  Free  public  schools  and  popular  government 
must  ever  go  hand  in  hand.  The  system  of  free  public 
schools  had  its  oiigin  and  growth  in  America;  it  is  fast  estab- 
lishing itself  in  every  country  of  Europe.  But  education  is 
never  completed  in  schools  — not  even  in  the  halls  of  college. 

"Life  is  constantly  presenting  new  problems,  both  for  the 
individual  and  the  nation.  The  correct  solution  of  these  de- 
mands continued  study.  The  public  as  well  as  the  children 
need  educating.  A  free  press  is  a  powerful  educator  to  him 
who  has  been  trained  to  discriminate  and  to  think  as  he  reads. 
Public  parks,  museums,  libraries,  art  galleries  are  great  edu- 
cational agents.  It  is  for  us,  the  teachers,  so  to  connect 
school  work  with  these  institutions  that  the  intellectual  growth 
begun  in  school  may  continue  through  life.  We  shall  thus 
make  the  twentieth  century  the  age  of  public  education. 


Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of  the   University  of  Cali- 


Dr.  Emerson  E.  White  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  speak- 
ing of  the  dangers  threatening  our  schools  and  our 
civilization: 
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Two  opposing  spirits  are  struggling  to  dominate  Ameri- 
can education — on  the  one  side  the  spirit  of  mechanism  and 
uniformity,  and  on  the  other  the  spirit  of  individual  oppor- 
tunity and  attainment.  True  school  progress  lies  in  neither 
of  these  extremes,  but  in  their  harmonious  correlation  and 
blending.  The  vital  conditions  of  fruitful  progress  in 
education  are:  (l)  the  possibility  of  individual  commun- 
ities freely  realizing  their  highest  school  ideals;  (2)  the  free- 
dom of  teachers  to  teach  according  to  their  best  judgment, 
conscience  and  power,  and  (3)  the  wise  subordination  of  the 
demands  of  uniformity  and  system  to  the  interests  and  rights 
of  pupils. 


From  the  annual  address  of  President  E.  Oram 
Lyte: 

A  subject  to  which  we  might  devote  our  attention  with  con- 
siderable profit  is  the  subject  that,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
may  be  termed  "continuation  schools."  All  our  elementary 
schools  are  necessarily  intended  for  children.  Public  schools 
are  conducted  for  children  of  school  age,  and  not  for  those  of 
a  more  advanced  age.  Persons  with  means  for  pursuing  their 
work,  or  with  a  burning  desire  for  knowledge,  may  be  able  to 
continue  their  studies  in  higher  institutions,  but  the  large 
mass  of  men  and  women  practically  stop  their  conscious  edu- 
cation when  they  leave  the  ^  chool-room.  Is  it  not  possible 
for  a  plan  to  be  prepared  that  could  be  put  into  practical  opera- 
tion i'.  all  our  larger  cities  and  in  many  of  our  smaller  ones, 
so  that  young  men  and  young  women  who  are  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  go  to  work  to  earn  a  livelihood  would  at  the 
same  time  have  the  opportunity  of  continuing  their  intellec- 
tual work  under  proper  guidance?  *  •  »  A  strong  nation 
is  made  not  by  barracks  for  troops,  but  by  school  houses  for 
children;  not  by  recruiting  officers,  but  by  schoolmasters;  not 
by  rifle  cannon  and  Mauser  bullets  and  war  vessels,  but  by 
books  and  newspapers  and  churches.  That  nation  is  strong 
whose  citizens  obey  the  law  without  seeing  a  standing  army 
behind  the  law.  That  nation  is  strongest  whose  laws  are 
based  on  divine  law,  and  whose  citizens  obey  both  divine  and 
human  laws  because  they  are  right. 


Civilization  enables  men  to  conquer  nature  and  make  it  his 
servant;  to  command  the  services  of  its  forces,  such  as  light, 
heat  and  electricity;  of  its  elements,  the  plant  world  and  ani- 
mal life;  to  command  the  forces  of  nature  for  clothes  and  shel- 
ter, and  for  his  comfort  and  convenience.  Civilization  should 
give  access  to  the  history  of  the  race,  to  its  literature,  science 
and  art,  to  its  various  inventions,  and  to  its  religious  and 
moral  ideals.  It  should  give  man  command  of  the  [earth  and 
of  the  fruits  thereof,  and  of  the  experience  of  the  human  race. 

A  nation  is  higher  or  lower  according  to  its  degree  of  con- 
quest over  nature  and  its  power  of  complete  intercommuica- 
tion  with  the  world.  No  nation  that  is  without  railroads  is  so 
high  in  the  scale  of  civilization  as  the  United  States.  No  na- 
tion without  steam  engines  to  perform  its  drudgery  is  so  high 
as  the  nation  that  has  them.  No  nation  that  is  without  print- 
ing presses  is  civilized.  That  nation  which  has  the  most 
printing  and  the  most  books  and  which  reads  the  best  books 
the  most  is  the  highest.  Civilization  should  make  it  possible 
for  each  man  to  see  history-making,  day  by  day,  as  chroni- 
cled in  the  newspapers,  and  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  e.\- 
perience  of  the  past.  There  has  been  an  enormous  advance 
in  the  past  100  years  in  the  facility  with  which  the  world  is 
made  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  civilization.  In  1799 
one  could  hope  to  know  a  good  deal  about  important 
events  within  half  a  year  of  their  happening.  Now  it  is  pos- 
sible to  know  about  important  events  within  six  hours. 

Another  criterion  of  civilization  is  its  universality.  Mastery 
of  nature  and  knowledge  of  the  achievements  of  the  race  may 
be  far  advanced  in  a  country,  and  yet  be  confined  to  the  few, 
and  not  available  for  all.  Such  a  country  is  lower  in  the  scale 
of  civilization  than  that  which  allows  each  citizen  to  partici- 
pate in  its  blessings.  The  nation  which  allows  self-govern- 
ment to  the  humblest  is  higher  in  the  scale  than  that  which 
confines  government  to  the  privileged  few. 

The  highest  ideal  of  civilization  is  that  it  should  be  engaged 
in  elevating  the  lower  classes  into  a  participation  in'  a  good 
and  reasonable  and  increasing  self-activity.  With  this  in- 
crease of  self-activity  there  should  come  an  increase  in  creat- 
ure comfort  and  an  increase  in  spiritual  and  mechanical  inter- 
communication. 


Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  in  an  address  upon  "  An  Edu- 
cational Policy  for  Our  New  Possessions": 

A  people  is  civilized  when  it  has  formed  institutions  for  it- 
self which  will  enable  each  individual  to  profit  by  the  efforts 
of  every  other  individual  and  to  be  aided  by  the  experience, 
the  wisdom,  and  the  thought  of  others.  There  must  be  an  in- 
creasing rational  self-activity  which  contributes  through  indus- 
try or  through  thought  to  the  well-being  of  other  men  and  of 
the  world.  The  degree  of  advancement  of  a  nation  is  indi- 
cated by  these  things. 

If  one-half  the  citizens  of  a  country  grow  up  illiterate,  and 
unable  to  profit  by  the  books  and  experience  of  the  race,  that 
nation  is  surely  inferior  to  one  of  whose  inhabitants  three- 
fourths  are  able  to  read.  A  nation  the  average  daily  earnings 
of  whose  citizens  is  only  20  cents  a  day  is  certainly  inferior,  so 
far  as  mastery  over  nature  is  concerned,  to  one  each  of  whose 
citizens  earns  30  or  40  or  50  cents  a  day. 


From  the  report  of  the  National  Council  Com- 
mittee on  the  Relation  of  the  Library  to  the 
School: 

At  the  present  time,  when  every  district  school  and  village 
hamlet  has  a  public  library,  and  the  Pierian  spring  of  knowl- 
edge flows  so  largely  for  the  common  weal,  the  relation  of  the 
library  and  the  public  school,  and  the  best  methods  for  sys- 
tematic reading  are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the 
general  public.  The  time  was,  not  long  ago,  when  libraries 
were  few  and  their  efficiency  at  a  low  ebb,  but,  with  modern 
methods  of  circulation  and  the  increased  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  people  in  education,  the  library  has  come  to  be  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  life  of  every  municipality.  In  its  report 
the  committee  recognizes  this  fact,  and  has  the  following  to 
say  regarding  the   interdependence   of  schools  and   libraries: 

"The  education  gained  at  school  must,  with  the  great 
majority  of  people,  be  meager  at  the  best.  This  may  be, 
and  should  be,  supplemented  by    e.xtensive    reading  after  the 
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school  life  is  finished.  If  this  work  is  to  be  done  well,  and 
under  favorable  conditions,  the  pupil  must,  while  in  school, 
not  only  be  trained  to  like  good  literature,  but  also,  if  possible 
tc  use  a  public  library  intelligently." 

The  library  must  be  regarded  as  an  important  and  neces- 
sary part  of  the  system  of  public  education.  It  is  said  that 
not  more  than  one  in  500  of  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts 
are  without  library  facilities.  This  should  be  the  condition 
everywhere,  and  may  be  at  no  very  distant  time,  if  those  who 
should  be  most  interested — the  teachers  of  the  country — will 
make  a  unanimous,  persistent  and  continued  effort  in  this 
direction.  There  is  nothing  that  appeals  to  people  more 
generally,  or  to  which  they  will  respond  more  readily  and  lib- 
erally, than  an  effort  to  establish  free  public  libraries,  if  the 
work  is  carried  on  with  good  judgment. 

The  teachersofa town  should  know  the  public  library,  what 
it  contains,  and  what  use  the  pupils  can  make  of  it.  The  li- 
brarian must  know  the  school,  its  work,  its  needs,  and  what 
he  can  do  to  meet  them  He  must  be  able  to  supplement 
and  broaden  the  work  of  the  teachers  of  geography,  science, 
history  or  literature.  He  should  meet  the  teachers  from  time 
to  time  and  become  generally  familiar  with  their  work,  and 
they  should  meet  him  and  become  familiar  with  the  library, 
what  it  contains,  and  its  methods. 

The  librarian  should  make  frequent  bulletins  for  school  use. 
He  should  make  lists  for  collateral  reading  in  history — not 
merely  works  on  history,  but  biography,  historical  fiction  and 
poems  treating  of  historical  events. 

Children  must  be  directed  and  trained  in  regard  to  their 
reading.  They  can  no  more  be  trusted  to  get  their  own 
knowledge  of  and  taste  for  literature,  unaided,  than  they  can 
to  get  their  scientific  and  mathematical  training  in  the  same 
way. 

If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  see  that  its  citizens  know  how 
to  read,  it  is  certainly  no  less  its  duty  to  see  that  they  are 
trained  to  do  the  right  kind  of  reading;  otherwise,  the  ability 
to  read  may  be  harmful  rather  than  beneficial,  both  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  state. 


Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  University  of  California,  on 
Art  in  Education: 

A  "cultivated"  person  is  one  who  is  not  only  learned,  but 
whose  learning  is  touched  with  a  certain  fineness  of  quality 
which  renders  it  peculiarly  significant  and  human.  In  the  sense 
of  the  beautiful,  and  whatever  gives  it  strength  and  clearness, 
there  is  a  subtle  and  pervasive  sort  of  literature  which  goes 
with  its  possessor  wherever  he  may  go,  it  pervades  and  invig- 
orates and  vitalizes  a  man's  thought,  whatever  it  be  that  he 
thinks  about.  We  can  have  no  patience  with  an  education 
which  merely  effects  a  man  piece-meal.  We  are  censtrained 
to  seek  after  those  things  in  education  which  are  far-reaching, 
universal,  re-creating. 


Hon.  L.  D.  Harvey,  superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Wisconsin,  on  Fundamentals  in 
Teaching: 

First. — The  teacher  must  have  in  mind  a  definite  purpose, 
or  purposes,  to  be  realized  in  the  next  recitation. 


Second — The  teacher  must  have  in  mind  the  things  which 
must  be  known  or  done,  in  order  that  the  purposes  may  be 
realized. 

Third — The  teacher  must  determine  what  of  the  things  fall- 
ing under  No.  2  the  pupil  now  knows  or  can  now  do. 

Fourth  — He  must  determine  what  of  the  things  enumerated 
in  No  2,  the  pupil  still  has  to  learn  or  to  do,  and  the  order  in 
which  they  should  be  known  or  done. 

When  these  four  things  have  been  determined,  the  teacher 
is  ready  to  consider  the  question  of  how  these  things  shall  be 
taught  or  learned,  and  until  these  four  things  are  determined, 
any  consideration  of  the  how  is  a  putting  of  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  best  teaching  is  always 
done  when  this  order  of  procedure  is  followed  by  the  teacher, 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  perhaps  best  when  un- 
consciously followed. 


Mary  F.  Ledyard,  Supervisor  of  Kindergartens, 
Los  Angeles,  California,  on  Relation  of  Imitation 
to  Originality  and  Freedom: 

If  wisely  guided,  the  imitative  spirit  will  draw  to  the  sur- 
face all  the  delicate  tendrils  of  the  child's  spiritual  nature,  and 
twine  them  fimly  about  the  foundations  of  character  and 
mind  structure.  Froebel,  realizing  this,  seized  upon  the  great 
principle  of  creative  activity— recognized  and  educated  the 
imitative  faculty  to  a  point  where  new  combinations  were  pos- 
sible, and  the  impulse  to  discover  and  reconstruct  and  recom- 
bine  meets  the  purely  imitative  impulse,  and  then  leads  on  to 
what  the  child  may  feel  to  be  a  discovery,  though,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  may  be  but  the  product  of  a  duel  between  two  imita- 
tions. However  this  may  be,  he  obtains  combinations  new 
to  him  and  perfectly  delightful.  He  is  becoming  self-regu- 
lative and  gains  new  control  over  both  himself  and  his  mate- 
rial. 

The  progress  of  the  race  toward  freedom  has  been  along 
exactly  the  same  lines.  Our  civilization  of  today  is  but  a 
product  of  all  that  has  gone  before.  The  few  great  men  who 
have  through  imitation  first  caught  the  spirit  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  and  assimilated  them  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  could  build  therton,  find  new  adjustments  and  bring 
forth  products  that  open  new  windows,  letting  in  floods  of 
ligkt  upon  the  world.      Such  are  freed  men. 


Principal  G.  B.  Morrison,  Normal  Training  High 
School,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  "Do  Our  High 
Schools  Prepare  for  College  and  Life.'" 

High  schools  fail  to  prepare  for  life  to  the  extent  that  they 
treat  language  as  anything  else  than  a  vehicle  of  thought, 
drawing  as  anything  but  a  sort  of  universal  language, 
and  mathematics  as  other  than  a  device  for  measuring  quan- 
tity. The  thought  side  in  our  schools  should  be  strengthened 
by  using  fewer  books  and  more  laboratories;  the  expression 
side  by  the  constant  practice  of  portraying  daily  experiences 
by  words,  drawings  and  figures.  The  thought  and  the  indus- 
trial sides  of  education  in  our  schools  need  strengthening  by 
training  in  the  manual  arts. 
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Prof.  E.  G.  Lancaster,  Colorado  College,  on  the 
Period  of  Adolescence: 

The  mental  life  of  the  adolescent  is  distinct  from  the  men- 
tal life  of  the  adult  or  child.  Adolescence  begins  when  the 
primary,  unthinking  life  of  the  senses  of  the  child  opens  up 
into  the  broad  secondary  mental  life  of  meditation,  reflection 
and  construction.  It  means  the  maturing  of  the  intermedi- 
ary nerve  centers.  The  period  is  characterized  by  emo- 
tional stress  and  enthusiasm.  Individuality  and  personality 
are  fully  felt  for  the  first  time.  The  child  rapidly  comes  into 
the  inheritance  of  the  full  human  being.  Life  reaches  the 
grandest  levels.  The  ideals  are  high  and  in  imagination  the 
youth  is  living  out  those  ideals.  It  is  the  most  critical,  even 
the  most  tragic  time  of  life. 

Misunderstanding  of  the  new  life  and  the  new  forces  stirring 
in  the  child  is  ruinous.  The  psychology  of  the  period  is  not 
caused  by  the  development  of  sex,  nor  always  closely  contem- 
poraneous with  sex  development.  The  brain  centers  may 
mature  years  before  or  after  puberty.  Every  boy  and  girl 
shows  these  adolescent  symptoms  unless  the  vitality  is  sapped 
by  overwork  or  bad  habits,  or  unless  the  brain  potentiality  is 
naturally  very  low. 

The  matter  of  home  discipline  is  of  great  importance. 
Ideals,  not  commands,  should  be  given.  The  adolescent  re- 
sents the  treatment  of  a  child  and  responds  to  the  treatment 
of  full  maturity.  A  boy  of  great  energy  must  have  a  legiti- 
mate outlet.  Don't  sit  down  on  the  safety  valve.  Discour- 
agement often  leads  to  despondency,  and  suicides  are  very 
frequent.  The  adolescent  needs  care  and  sympathy  more 
than  at  any  other  period  of  his  life.  A  desire  to  leave  home 
is  natural,  and  may  be  satisfied  by  a  short  visit.  The  rapid 
growth  demands  good  nourishment.  At  home  the  adolescent 
should  be  treated  as  an  equal. 


Superintendent  F.  Louis  Soldan,  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 
Public  education  must  prepare  the  future  citizen  to  take  his 
place  in  the  new  world  of  state  and  society  that  is  forming 
about  him.  School  progress  has  been  in  the  last  twenty  years 
clearly  in  the  direction  of  action.  The  kindergarten  for  the  last 
twenty  years  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  educating  child- 
hood by  doing.  All  methods  of  teaching  in  the  common 
schools  aim  more  and  more  toward  connecting  knowledge 
with  life,  and  methods  of  teaching  with  that  free  activity  to- 
ward which  both  the  natural  interests  of  the  child  and  the 
genius  of  our  people  tend. 


Superintendent  Frederick  Burk,  Santa  Barbara 
county,  California: 

It  is  one  thing  to  know  a  fact,  but  quiet  another  thing  to 
prove  it  logically.  The  distinction  between  the  order  of 
logical  proof  and  the  the  order  of  first  discovery  is  clearly  a 
vital  one  for  pedagogy.  We  force  upon  the  child  the  meth- 
ods of  proof,  when  he  needs  the  method  of  discovery.  With 
children  certain  very  illogical  methods  have  often  produced 
very  successful  results. 


How  intensely  have  we  scanned  the  pages  of  history  to  find 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  heroes  and  demagogues,  who  have 
helped  forward  the  cause  of  human  progress,  but  how  igno- 
rant are  we  of  the  history  of  industries  which  have  made  life, 
happiness  and  progress  possible.  What  do  you  know — what 
does  the  race  know — of  the  development  of  agriculture?  As 
it  has  flourished,  life,  health,  comfort  and  hope  have  filled  the 
land. 

A  gentleman  from  India  told  me  a  few  days  ago  of  the  meth- 
ods of  wheat- raising  in  that  land.  The  same  forked  stick  for  a 
plow,  the  same  primitive  methods  throughout,  that  were 
practiced  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  You  who  wish  to  devote 
your  intellect  and  genius  to  the  welfare  of  the  race,  have  you 
thought  of  the  possibilities  of  so  doing  by  improving  the 
means  of  the  food  supply,  through  the  progress  of  the  science 
of  agriculture? 

What  do  you  know  of  the  history  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, of  transportation,  of  domestic  and  international  trade 
with  all  their  paraphernalia  of  money,  and  banks,  and  sys- 
tems of  credit  ?  Is  it  that  all  these  things  are  so  simple  or  so 
well  known,  or  that  the  history  of  these  things  has  had  no 
lesson  for  man?  Has  the  past  no  lessons  for  us  in  these  things 
that  so  nearly  concern  our  life  and  happiness?  Modern  rev- 
olutions are  industrial  revolutions.  Modern  wars  are  com- 
mercial wars.  Statecraft  and  diplomacy,  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration, are  determined  by  industrial  considerations. 
Shall  the  one  who  undertakes  these  tasks  do  so  without  the 
preparation  which  economic  history  alone  can  biing? 

The  historical  investigation  of  industrial  phenomena  opens 
up  a  new  and  useful  sphere  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
betterment  of  present  human  conditions.  We  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  social  ferment.  The  labor  and  money  ques- 
tions are  pressing  upon  us.  The  method  by  which  corporate 
power  may  be  made  a  useful  tool  of  society,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  may  be  prevented  from  becoming  a  destructive  force  on 
the  other  is  being  eagerly  sought  for.  These  questions  seem 
new,  but  they  are  not  new.  Society  has  for  ages  been  strug- 
gling with  them.  History  gives  us  the  opportunity  of  em- 
ploying the  inductive  system,  and  if  we  do  not  arrive  at  a  set 
of  general  propositions  universally  true,  we  will  arrive  at  a 
sound  practical  wisdom  of  the  highest  consequence. 


President  E.  A.  Bryan,  Washington  Agricultural 
College,  on  Economic  History. 


N.  C.  Schaeffer,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  "The  School 
in  its  Relation  to  the  Higher  Life." 

By  increasing  the  earning  power  of  the  individual,  the 
school  lays  the  foundation  upon  which  rest  the  higher  activi- 
ties of  the  soul,  for  it  is  a  mockery  to  speak  of  culture  and 
education  to  a  people  whose  vital  energies  are  exhausted  in 
the  struggle  for  bread.  Knowledge  does  not  gain  in  value  as 
its  usefulness  diminishes.  On  the  other  hand,  education 
should  aim  at  something  higher  than  utility.  If  it  does  not 
aim  at  developing  the  ability  to  enjoy  the  things  of  the  higher 
life  it  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned. 

The  school  takes  the  first  step  in  promoting  this  higher  life, 
when  it  makes  the  pupil  think.  It  is  the  province  of  the 
school  not  merely  to  fit  the  pupil  better  for  bread-winning 
and  to  increase  his  earning  power,  but  to  prepare  him  to 
think  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  men  as  enshrined  in  liter- 
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ature;  to  sec  and  think  God's  thoughts  as  they  are  embodied 
and  expressed  in  all  creation;  to  enjoy  the  things  of  the  mind; 
to  appreciate  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good;  to  live  the 
life  of  thought  and  faith  and  hope  and  love.  In  this  direction 
lies  the  mission  of  the  school  in  its  relation  to  the  higher  life. 


A.  E.  Winship,  editor  of  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Education,   on   Professional  Sentiment. 

Teachers  need  the  relish  of  professional  sentiment  for  the 
good  of  the  schools,  for  the  advancement  of  their  interests, 
and  for  individual  satisfaction,  prosperity  and  influence.  Sen- 
timent is  all  aglow.  It  kindles  life  and  imparts  spirit.  Phys- 
ically it  is  a  rejuvenating  force.  Intellectually  it  is  scintillat- 
ing. Emotionally  it  throws  a  halo  over  all  duty  and  respon- 
sibility. Teaching,  more  than  any  other  vocation,  needs  the 
physical,  intellectual  and  emotional  benefit  of  the  relish  of 
sentiment.  The  juiciest  steak  ever  grilled  makes  better  fibre 
and  force  if  it  has  the  relish  of  pepper  and  salt.  So  teaching, 
the  highest  if  not  the  holiest  of  professions,  does  most  for  the 
child,  for  the  country,  and  for  God  when  one  teaches  with 
a  relish.  Teaching  is  a  frightful  strain.  An  overburdened 
curriculum,  and  unduly  stimulating  intellectual  tonic,  unrea- 
sonable financial  demand,  with  the  terrors  of  political  inter- 
ference, are  a  combination  which  may  well  make  any  teacher 
desperate.  »  »  *  Teachers  cannot  enjoy  the  lu.xury  of 
professional  sentiment  until  the  remuneration  is  such  that  an.x- 
iety  about  a  living  is  removed;  until  the  possibility  of  being 
unceremoniously  and  unrighteously  deposed  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  base  line  must  be  security  in  position,  with  a  sal- 
ary that  shall  remove  all  anxiety.  Teachers  cannot  enjoy  the 
inspiration  of  professional  sentiment  so  long  as  there  is  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  capacity  and  merit  will  be  the  test  of  em- 
ployment and  promotion.  The  whole  nation  should  rise  up 
as  one  man  and  insist  that  elections,  re-elections  and  promo- 
tions shall  be  for  merit.  Then  may  we  expect  and  insist  that 
teachers  shall  prepare  themselves  for  their  high  calling  ;  that 
they  shall  study  in  their  profession  as  do  lawyers  and  phys- 
icians. 


Superintendent  H.  C.  Kratz,  Siou.x  City,  on  Fa- 
tigue in  the  School: 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  with  the  normal  pupil,  mental  fa- 
tigue from  the  school  work  is  quickly  induced  and  also  quickly 
passes  away.  Mental  efficiency,  or  the  increments  of  skill 
gained  through  mental  training,  is  much  more  permanent  in 
its  character,  und  is  not  soon  lost.  If  this  be  true,  in  order  to 
attain  the  highest  possible  maximum  of  mental  efficiency  with 
the  greatest  economy  of  effort,  provide  the  working  periods  of 
the  school-room  with  more  frequent  rest  periods,  and  thus 
secure,  through  this  power  of  the  mind  to  recuperate  rapidly, 
an  almost  continuous  high  state  of  mental  vigor. 

Change  is  rest.  Weariness  in  the  sense  of  sight  can  be 
partially  relieved  by  exercises  which  appeal  largely  to  the 
ear,  or  to  the  use  of  the  hand.  The  strongest  possible  contrasts 
should  be  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  daily  programme 
and  the  wisest  adaptation  cf  difficult  subjects  to  the  best  work- 
ing hours  of  the  day. 

Much  wasted  energy  can  also  be  husbanded  by  more  wise- 
ly training  pupils  how  to  study.      The  utilization   of  interest 


in  a  greater  degree  than  heretofore  promises  much  relief  from 
the  past  weariness  and  drudgery  of  the  school  room.  Dis- 
likes, antagonisms,  adverse  undercurrents  of  feeling  sap  ener- 
gies which  should  be  utih'zed  in  fruitful  school  work.  Educa- 
tion fom  this  point  of  view  is  to  direct  nervous  energy  into 
right  channels  and  to  keep  it  out  of  wrong  ones. 

Every  idea  that  enters  a  boy's  mind  is  accompanied  by 
some  tendencies  to  motor  activity.  In  fact,  he  has  not  thor- 
ronghly  comprehended  it  until  it  his  set  every  power  he  pos- 
sesses, both  of  mind  and  body,  into  sympathetic  action.  Play 
on  the  school  ground  under  supervision,  with  its  freedom  and 
self-control,  its  spont..neity  and  self-restraint,  its  exhileration 
and  self-expression,  is  not  only  the  best  tonic  for  rapid  recov- 
ery from  mental  fatigue,  but  also  possesses  great  value  as  an 
educational  process. 


Superintendent  W.  L.  Hailman,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
on  the  Development  of  Purpose: 

The  fundamental  requirement  in  the  development  of  pur- 
pose is  sense  of  power. 

Joyful  activity— and  this  alone  can  secure  growth —implies 
freedom  to  do,  the  achievement  of  purpose.  In  its  necessities 
and  compulsions  lie  all  healthy  restraint.  This  is  the  gist  in 
the  problem  of  education;  so  to  adjust  the  pupil's  environ- 
ment that  he  may  engage  in  right  activities,  freely,  success- 
fully, joyously;  that  all  invitations  to  such  doing  may  lie  to- 
ward greater  strength,  health  and  benevolence. 

The  school  must  lead  the  pupil  to  efficient  practical  life 
through  an  efficient  and  a  more  or  less  ideally  full  life,  adapt- 
ed to  his  growing  powers  and  scope. 

His  education  is  not  a  preparation  for  life,  but  an  earnest, 
joyous  living  into  life.  Every  mental  act  is  stimulated,, 
strengthened,  enriched,  spiritualized  by  manual  activity.  It 
is  by  the  sense  of  touch  and  by  a  variety  of  muscular  move- 
ments, of  which  the  head  is  the  chief  organ,  that  sensations 
lose  their  barren,  subjective  character,  and  are  lifted  into  a 
fruitful,  objective  reality.  Without  this  reality,  interest,  pur- 
pose, hope,  aspiration  and  the  will  are  unthinkable.  Manual 
training  in  advanced  schools  effects  a  notable  gain  of  interest 
and  power  of  assimilation  and  retention  in  all  studies,  and, 
consequently,  a  notable  saving  in  time  and  effort  on  the  stu- 
dent's part  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  tasks. 

C.  C.  Young,  Lowell  High  School,  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  the  Use  of  the  Library  in  the  School: 

The  teacher  can  fall  into  no  greater  error  than  to  imagine 
that  "education"  is  a  thing  which  is  carried  on  by  himself 
alone.  The  educative  forces  in  the  world  are  not  one,  but 
many;  not  simple,  but  complex.  The  most  that  the  school 
can  hope  to  do  is  to  so  co-ordinate  these  forces  as  to  increase 
the  efficiency  and  harmony  with  which  they  shall  work  to- 
gether in  the  mind's  development.  It  must  ever  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  great  end  of  education  is  not  utilitarian  but  moral 
— the  foundation  of  character  and  the  training  for  citizenship. 

From  these  principles  it  follows  that  this  life  education  with 
these  aims  must  very  largely  be  carried  on  by  means  of  read- 
ing. If,  then,  the  reading  of  good  books  is  thus  educative 
and  uplifting,  it  must  follow  that  the  child  should,  from  the 
very  first,  be  taught  the  right  use  of  books,  for  the  reading 
habits  which  the  child  acquires  will  be  ever  those  which 
the  man  possesses. 
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David  Lovvry  Swain. 


DR.     KEMP    P.     BATTLE,    UNIVERSITY    OF  NORTH    CAROLINA. 


It  is  my  object  to  give,  not  a  biography  of  David  L.  Swain, 
but  only  such  a  sketch  as  will  show  his  influence  on  the  edu- 
cational development  of  our  state. 

Born  in  Buncombe,  January  4th,  1801,  he  was  educated  by 
that  excellent  teacher,  Rev.  George  Newton,  and  then  by 
Rev.  F.  H.  Porter,  of  Asheville,  to  enter  the  junior  class  of 
tlie  University.  He  spent  only  a  few  months  within  its  walls, 
and  then  concludeH  to  embark  at  once  on  the  study  of  the 
law.  In  his  profession  he  was  very  successful,  and,  soon  going 
into  politics,  became  a  Representative  in  the  Legislature.  Here 
his  talents  and  winning  manners  won  for  him  the  office  of 
Solicitor  of  the  Edenton  Circuit,  and  the  ne.\t  year  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court,  and  on  December  6th,  1832,  began  his 
first  term  as  Governor  of  the  state.  He  was  re-elected  in  1833 
and  1B34,  the  constitution  of  1776  only  allowing  three  succes- 
sive terms.  His  last  term  expired  December  10,  1835.  He 
was,  while  Governor,  member  of  the  very  important  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1835,  which  settled  the  acrid  contro- 
versies between  the  Eastern  and  Western  sections  of  the 
state.  In  all  these  offices  Governor  Swain  was  conspicuous 
for  his  industry,  faithfulness  and  intelligence,  as  well  as  bon- 
hommie  and  tact.  He  advocated  state  aid  for  building  rail- 
roads, the  revision  ofthe  statutes,  which  was  effected  and  printed 


in  a  volume  called  Revised   Statutes,   public   educa- 
tion and  other  important  measures. 

President  Joseph  Caldwell,  after  a  lingering  illness 
died  on  27th  of  January,  1835.  The  University  was 
at  a  low  ebb.  The  Trustees  had  been  unfortunate  in 
managing  the  finances.  Trusting  to  receive -great 
sums  from  sales  of  their  lands  in  Tennessee — some 
given  by  Smith  and  Gerrard,  the  far  greater  part  be- 
ing escheated  land  warrants  of  soldiers,  who  died 
without  heirs  — they  had  erected  buildings  and  em- 
ployed professors,  at  a  cost  far  exceeding  the  re- 
ceipts. Some  professors  resigned.  The  number  of 
students  diminished.  Fortunately,  a  western  land 
boom  came  on.  Speculation  was  rampant.  The 
Trustees  resolved  to  sell  the  residue  of  their  lands 
for  cash.  Charles  Manly,  the  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, was  sent  with  full  powers.  A  sale  was  effected; 
and  after  paying  debts  amounting  to  $40,000,  an  en- 
dowment of  about  $150,000  was  secured,  two-thirds 
of  which  was  invested  in  stock  of  the  Bank  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  bringing  eight  per  cent,  in- 
terest. The  University  could  now  guarantee  the 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  her  officers. 

Preferring  not  to  return  to  the  practice  of  the  law, 
and  his  wife  not  wishing  to  live  in  the  mountains, 
Governor  Swain  intimated  his  willingness  to  accept 
the  Presidency.  Some  objection  was  made  to  his 
want  of  scholarship,  but  the  Trustees  concluded  that 
there  was  urgent  need  of  a  man  of  executive  power, 
of  a  man  of  wide  acquaintance  in  the  state,  of  a  man 
of  popularity  and  energy,  of  a  man  who  had  shown  in 
high  office  great  ability  and  integrity,  and  the  power  of  man- 
aging men;  and  without  misgiving  he  was  elected  on  Novem- 
ber 2ist,  1835.  His  salary  was  at  first  $2,000,  afterwards 
$2,500  and  a  residence.  He  entered  on  his  duties  in  Janu- 
ary, 1836. 

The  number  of  students  rose  from  89  in  1836,  to  142  in 
1837,  and  169  in  1838.  The  subsequent  increase  up  to  1850 
was  not,  however,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population, 
and  better  facilities  of  travelling.  There  was  much  financial 
distress.  Cotton  was  as  low  as  five  cents  a  pound  in  1844  and 
in  1845,  and  prices  of  other  products  were  little  better.  Man- 
ufactures had  made  little  progress.  After  1850  prosperity  in 
the  South  rapidly  revived  and  railroads  were  extended.  In 
i853-'4  there  were  281  students,  of  whom  220  were  from 
North  Carolina.  In  i857-'8  the  maximum  was  reached,  461 
in  the  total,  of  whom  168  were  from  beyond  our  limits.  In 
l858-'9  there  were  456,  of  whom  178  were  not  North  Caro- 
linians. Many  of  them  were  descendants  of  North  Carolin- 
ians who  had  settled  in  the  South-west,  and  now  sent  their 
boys  to  the  old  home  university. 

The  effects  of  the  dark  shadow  of  the  coming  war  began  to 
be  felt  in  the  decreased  numbers.  In  i859-'6o  there  were 
430;  in  i860-' I  only  376  were  on  the  catalogue, but  very  many 
of  them  were  hastening  to  the  front  before  the  commencement 
of  1861. 

The  following  facts  show  the  blow  to  higher  education  by 
the  disastrous  struggle.  Out  of  the  95  Freshmen  who  ma- 
triculated during  the  two  terms  of  i858-'9,  only  twelve;  ofthe 
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So  Freshmen,  who  entered  in  i859-'6o,  only  one;  and  of  those 
entered  in  i86o-'i,  only  five  remained  to  receive  their  diplo- 
mas four  years  later.  Nearly  all  the  others  were  in  the  army. 
Of  the  Faculty  six  volunteered,  and  four  were  slain.  Count- 
ing those  who  had  been  members,  fourteen  were  in  service, 
one-half  of  whom  lost  their  lives.  Dr.  S.  B.  Weeks  has 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  part  taken  by  the  University 
in  the  civil  war.  He  has  counted  312  who  were  killed  in  bat- 
tle or  died  in  service.  There  were  probably  2739  of  matricu- 
lates from  1825  to  1867  alive  in  1861.  Of  these,  107S  were  in 
the  Confederate  army.  Of  the  graduating  class  of  1S60  there 
were  82  members  living  in  1861,  eighty  of  whom  entered  the 
Confederate  service.  Of  these  eighty,  twenty-three,  or  nearly 
29  percent.,  occupy  soldiers'  graves. 

The  University,  by  the  unconquerable  perseverance  of 
President  Swain,  was  one  of  the  few  that  kept  their  lights 
burning  during  this  dark  and  hitter  period.  For  a  few  months 
after  the  conscription  law  was  passed  he  procured  exemption 
from  service  of  the  few  remaining  students,  President  Davis 
saying  that  he  "would  not  grind  up  the  seed  corn;"  but  as 
new  hundreds  of  thousands  were  added  to  the  Northern  army, 
the  exemption  was  recalled,  only  a  handfull  of  the  very  young 
or  infirm  answering  to  their  names  at  prayers  or  recitation. 
During  the  session  of  i864-'5  there  were  only  60  on  the  rolls, 
of  whom  about  a  dozen  remained  to  witness  Kilpatrick's  cav- 
alry march  into  the  village.  While  soldiers  swarmed  through 
its  streets  the  bell  was  regularly  rung  for  prayers  and  recita- 
tions. At  the  commencement  of  1866  only  three  seniors 
mounted  the  rostrum  to  receive  their  diplomas. 

As  the  personal  and  official  prosperity  of  President  Caldwell 
culminated  in  1S24,  so  that  of  President  Swain  culminated  in 
1859.  He  had  recently  been  honored  with  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  by  Yale  University.  The  fame  of  the  institution  un- 
der his  charge  extended  throughout  the  western  educational 
world.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  with  his  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  a  University  graduate  and  member  of  its 
Faculty,  Jacob  Thompson,  and  with  numbers  of  the  best  men 
and  women  of  the  land,  graced  the  Commencement.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  University  was  sound.  The  Faculty 
was  able  and  harmonious. 

From  that  year  the  troubles  of  the  worthy  President  began, 
troubles  personal  and  official.  The  health  of  his  oldest  and 
favorite  child,  a  daughter  remarkably  gifted  in  intellect,  be- 
came hopelessly  impaired.  His  sense  of  hearing  became 
more  and  more  dull,  and  showed  symptoms  of  total  loss.  As 
signs  of  the  coming  strife  became  more  and  more  vivid,  the 
number  of  the  students  began  to  fall  off. 

War  began,  and  there  followed  four  years  ofmost  painful 
anxieties.  While  he  had  private  means  sufficient  for  his  own 
support,  the  salaries  of  his  Faculty,  paid  in  depreciated  cur- 
rency, did  not  furnish  the  necessities  of  life.  At  the  end  of 
1862  a  professor's  salary  was  worth  sixty  barrels  cf  flour;  at 
the  end  of  1863,  twenty  barrels;  at  the  end  of  1864,  nine  bar- 
rels, and  in  the  spring  of  1865,  about  four  barrels.  The 
Trustees  came  to  their  relief  to  a  small  extent  by  giving  them 
leave  to  cut  fuel  from  the  University  lands,  but  even  with 
this  aid,  their  privations  and  hardships  were  a  sore  grief  to 
their  President,  whose  kindness  of  heart  was  a  conspicuous 
trait.     Add  to  this   the   fact   that  the   report  of  every  battle 


brought  tidings  of  the  death  or  dangerous  wounds   of  alumni 
whom  he  tenderly  loved. 

The  close  of  the  war  found  nearly  all  of  the  investments  of 
the  University  worthless.  The  endowment  was  gone,  but  the 
debts  remained;  and  he,  in  common  with  his  Trustees  gener- 
ally, believed  that  the  lands  and  buildings,  books  and  appa- 
ratus could  be  sold  to  pay  those  debts.  There  were  only  76 
students  in  i865-'6,  107  in  i866-'7,  and  86  in  i867-'8,  some 
of  them  on  the  charity  list,  and  some  remaining  only  part  of 
the  year.  The  General  Assembly  granted  $7,000  to  pay  part 
ofthe  arrears  due  the  Faculty,  but  the  future  prospect  was  hope- 
less. Therewasnoincomebut  fromtuition  fees,  and  that  could 
not  support  the  Faculty.  Several  of  the  best  of  them  sought 
work  elsewhere.  But,  although  harassed  by  growing  deaf- 
ness and  other  infirmities  of  old  age,  undaunted  by  difficulties 
which  his  friends  thought  made  his  situation  hopeless,  the 
brave  President  struggled  on.  He  procured  from  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  the  grant  ofthe  Agricultural  College  landscrip, 
but  only  a  small  amount  of  the  proceeds  could  be  made  avail- 
able except  after  long  delay.  A  thorough  re-organization  of 
the  University  was  deemed  advisable,  and  to  effect  that  result 
the  members  of  the  Faculty  placed  their  resignation  in  the 
hands  ofthe  Trustees  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  fall  of  1867. 
A  scheme  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas,  reported  by  a 
committee  of  Trustees,  Messrs.  K.  P.  Battle,  chairman,  W. 
A.  Graham  and  S.  F.  Phillips,  was  adopted  to  go  into  oper- 
ation in  the  fall  of  1868.  The  election  of  a  new  Faculty  was 
postponed  to  the  commencement  of  1868.  When  that  came 
it  was  evident  that  new  Trustees  would  soon  be  chosen  under 
the  new  Constitution,  and  it  was  deemed  best  to  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  resignation  ofthe  President  and  Professors,  to  declare 
them  still  in  office,  and  to  direct  the  resumption  of  exercises 
in  JuTy  after  the  usual  vacation. 

In  July,  1868,  the  new  Trustees,  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Education  nominally,  but  practically  by  Governor  Holden, 
met  and  at  once  vacated  the  offices  of  the  President  and  all 
the  Professors;  and  after  a  few  months  filled  them  with  oth- 
ers, directing  the  session  to  open  in  January,  1869.  Presi- 
dent Swain  claimed  that,  as  by  the  new  constitution  "the 
President  ofthe  University"  was  made  ex  officio  a  Trustee  of 
the  same,  he  was  continued  in  office  by  force  oi  this  provis- 
ion. The  Board  refused  to  allow  this  claim,  and  he  did  not 
appeal  to  the  courts. 

He  did  not  long  survive  his  loss  of  office.  A  few  days  af- 
terwards, as  he  and  Professor  Fetter  were  riding  in  a  buggy, 
the  horse  took  fright  and  furiously  bolted.  The  vehicle  col- 
lided with  the  stump  of  a  tree,  and  both  were  thrown  out  and 
severely  wounded.  Professor  P'etter  soon  recovered,  and  Gov- 
ernor Swain  appeared  to  be  doing  well;  but  on  the  27th  of 
August,  1868,  while  conversing  pleasantly  with  a  friend,  he 
suddenly  fainted,  and  died  quickly  and  painlessly. 

Governor  Swain  had  thus  devoted  the  last  thirty-three  years 
of  his  life  to  the  service  of  higher  education,  about  one-half  of 
the  sixty-seven  years  allotted  to  him  by  his  Maker.  Only 
three  times  while  at  Chapel  Hill  was  he  called  on  for  public 
service  not  connected  with  University  duties.  In  February, 
i86t,  he  was  selected  by  the  General  Assembly  to  be  one  of 
the  Commissioners  to  visit,  Montgomery,  Alabama,  the  pro- 
visional capital  ofthe  Confederacy,  and  ascertain  the  attitude 
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of  the  authorities  towards  reunion.  It  was  found  to  be  un- 
favorable In  April,  1865,  after  the  surrender  of  General 
Lee,  he  was,  with  ex-Governor  Wm,  A.  Graham,  sent  by 
Governor  Vance  to  arrange  with  General  Sherman  the  terms 
of  the  surrender  of  Raleigh.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  was 
one  of  the  representative  men  requested  by  President  John- 
son to  visit  Washington  and  advise  with  him  as  to  the  recon- 
struction of  civil  government  in  North  Carolina.  He  coun- 
selled the  recognition  of  all  state  officers  who  would  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance;  but  the  President  decided  on  a  more  radi- 
cal course  These  episodes  did  not  take  him  long  from  his 
care  of  the  mstitution  peculiarly  under  his  charge. 

It  is  not  given  to  mortals  to  be  perfect;  and  while  candor 
compels  the  admission  that  President  Swain's  failure  to  cre- 
ate a  library,  provide  adequate  apparatus  for  instruction  and 
equip  sufficient  laboratories,  when  there  were  funds  in  the 
treasury  which  would  have  been  cheerfully  granted  by  the 
Trustees  if  asked  for,  prevent  his  being  placed  on  the  hijjh 
plane  occupied  by  President  Elliott  and  others  like  him,  yet 
he  accomplished  a  great  work  for  the  university.  Under  his 
administration,  as  has  been  shown,  the  number  of  undtr- 
graduates  increased  until  it  reached  nearly  500,  a  mark  only 
attained  by  three  or  lour  instiiutions  in  the  Union.  The  pro- 
fessorship of  Law  was  added  in  1846,  the  professorship  of 
Engineering,  and  the  professorship  of  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial Chemiitry  in  1854.  He  introduced  the  study  of  the 
fiible,  and  of  Constitutional  and  Internaiicinal  Law.  It  was 
by  his  influence  that  his  commencements  were  attended  by 
three  Presidents,  Polk,  Buchanan  and  Johnson,  with  divers  of 
iheir  cabinet  officers;  thereby  spreading  the  fame  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  regions  where  its  name  had  never  been  mentioned. 
He  was  one  of  the  Building  Committee  under  whom  were 
erected  the  extensions,  equal  to  one-third  of  the  Old  East  and 
Old  West  Buildings,  Smith  Hall,  or  Library,  and  the  Niw 
East  and  New  West  Buildings.  He  is  to  be  credited,  too, 
with  the  employment  of  a  skilled  English  gardener,  who 
turned  the  campus  from  its  primeval  forest  state  into  a  grand 
grove,  permeated  by  macademized  walks, which  have  withstood 
the  storms  and  usJge  of  fifty  years.  He  co-operated  with  Dr. 
Mitchell  in  surrounding  it  with  the  gray  stone  walls,  the  like 
of  which  are  seen  perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  South.  Almost 
by  his  single  labors  he  kept  alive  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Society,  accumulating  a  large  mass  of  valuable  material. 
Availing  himself  of  this  material,  he  was  the  author  of  many 
monographs  of  lasting  value,  illustrating  the  past  of  our  state. 
He  co-operated  with  the  students  in  inaugurating  the  North 
Carolina  University  Magazine,  enriching  its  pages  with  many 
contributions  of  his  own,  so  that  files  of  it  are  eagerly  sought 
for  by  custodians  of  libraries  throughout  the  land.  He  con- 
ducted the  University  with  such  nice  enconomy  that  on  a 
meagre  income  of  about  $30,000  in  its  palmy  days  it  gave  in 
struction  to  neaily  five  hundred  students,  and  had  money  to 
spare  when  needed  for  erecting  new  buildings.  The  loss  of  the 
endowment  by  the  results  of  the  war  was  by  a  catastrophe, 
which  involved  all  Southern  institutions  in  total  or  partial 
ruin. 

As  a  teacher,  while  he  could  not  be  called  erudite,  he  was 
uncommonly  interesting  and  inspiring.  He  had  a  very  extraT 
ordinary  memory  and  was  always  ready  to  deepen  an  impres- 


sion or  illuminate  a  dark  passage  by  illustrative  facts  and 
anecdotes,  often  humorous,  drawn  from  his  reading  or  his 
own  large  intercourse  with  men.  Another  striking  character- 
istic was  his  extreme  kindness  of  heart.  This  led  him  to  len- 
iency in  the  treatment  of  the  idle  and  disorderly,  which  was 
by  some  thought  to  be  excessive,  though  in  many  instances 
the  reformation  of  offenders  justified  his  conduct.  Many  a 
youth  whose  attainments  in  his  studies  were  slim,  became  a 
useful  and,  sometimes,  a  distinguished  man.  Dr.  Mitchell,  in 
sustaining  the  President,  would  say,  "Let  him  go.  He  is 
good  Legislature  and  Trustee  material."  This  praise  should 
be  given  to  the  po'icy  of  forbearance  and  kindness,  that  there 
was  instilled  into  the  students  a  deep  and  affectionate  love  of 
the  University,  and  for  its  President,  remarkable  and  life- 
long. Even  dismissed  students  soon  lost  the  bitterness  of  re- 
sentment and  resumed  their  former  affection. 

Until  1854  there  was  no  change  in  the  old  curriculum,  ex- 
cept the  introduction  of  Political  Economy  and  Constitutional 
Law,  which  occupied  only  three  hours  a  week  for  five  months, 
and  Bible  once  a  week  for  three  years.  The  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  A.  B.,  was  required  to  attend  about  2232  in- 
structions, including  148  sermons  on  Sunday,  attendance  on 
which  was  compulsory,  during  his  five  years'  course, 

In    Mathematics    there    were    hours   of  recitation,    494, 


Greek  " 

Latin  " 

History  ", 

French  " 

Sermons  " 

Bible 

Chemistry  " 

Const'l  Law       " 
Rhetoric  " 

Logic  " 

Political  Economy 
Moral  Philosophy 
Geol'y,  Mineral'y,  &c 
Mental  Philosophy 


399 

391 

152 

148 

148 

114 

68 

60, 

57 

57 

50, 

34 

34 
26, 


Arranging  these  lessons  so  as  to  group  those  that  afford 
mental  and  moral  discipline  of  the  same  kind,  the  numbers 
are  as  follows: 

Languages, the  Classics  and  French 938,  or  42  per  cent. 

Mathematics 494,  or  22       " 

Bible  and  Sermons 262,  or  12        " 

Rhetoric,  Logic,  Mental  and  Moral  Philos- 
ophy  I74>  or    8       " 

History 152,  or    7       " 

Constitutional  Law  and  Political  Economy  1 10,  or    5        " 

Chemistry,  Geology  and  Mineralogy 102,  or    5        " 

The  above  calculation  was  made  before  the  introduction  of 
Applied  Chemistry  and  Civil  Engineering  by  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
Phillips,  an  able  and  accurate  man.  In  1867  at  the  request  of 
the  Committee  heretofore  mentioned,  he  made  a  similar  esti- 
mate of  the  time  required  of  candidates  for  degrees  at  that 
time.     The  following  is  the  result: 

Total  hours  of  instruction  4  years 2039 

Greek 37°  hours,  or  18  per  ct. 

Latin 37°  "       18       " 

Modern  Languages 222  "       11       " 
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Pure  Mathematics 296  hours,  or  1 8  per  ct.  assert  with  a  boldness  which  in    a   less   influential, 

Apphed  Mathematics 145          "        7      "  wealthy  Or  intelligent  person  would  be  considered 

Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 244          "       12      "  and  condemned  as  anarchistic,  that  the  State  has 

Political  Economy  and  Constitutional  ■    1  .  ,           .  •      1         1  •       .     .             ,                  ,        , 

,                                                          ,          ^,               ,,  no  right  to  put  its  hand  in  their  pockets   and   take 

Mental'philosophyVLogic'andRhet-  their  hard    earnings  for  the   purpose   of  educating 

oric Ill          "        5       "  their  neighbor's  children.     Especially  ready  to  take 

Bible 145          "        7      "  this  position  are  some  who  have   carved   out   their 

In  other   words,  notwithstanding  all   the  time  devoted  to  own  fortunes  by  the  strength  of  their  own  unaided 

these  subjects  at  the  academies,  more  than  one-third  of  the  stu-  arms  and  brains  and  have    not    been    blessed    with 

dents' time  was  spent  in  the  Dead  Languages:  one-half  in  Lan-       „„      ^rr         ■ 4.         j         t  t-u       4.  r  •. 

^                               &     6    '  any  orf-spnng   to   educate.       Ihe   tenor   of  recent 

guages,  Ancient  and    Modern;   threenfths  in   Languages  and  ,                    .    „           .    ,        .... 

o        «,  .u       .•           1            .jf.u    •     Du    ■         I      M     .  ,  utterances  by  some  influential   millionaires  on   the 

Pure    Mathematics;    only    one-hfth    in    Physics.      In    Mental  -' 

Philosophy,  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  only  one-twentieth;  and  in  question  of  education  is  the  premomitory  mutter- 
Political  Science,  Law,  Psychology  and  Rhetoric,  all  com-  ings  of  a  thunderstorm  of  opposition  to  any  educa- 
bined,  only  one-eighth  of  the  time  of  the  student  was  em-  tion  by  the  state.  These  men  are  beginning  to 
ployed  during  the  four  years'  course.  The  English  studies  declare  that  it  is  little  short  of  confiscation  to  take 
were  assigned  to  the  department  of  Metaphysics,  and  allowed  t^e  product  of  their  hands  and  brains,  which    have 

three  hours  a  week  for  one  year.      In  that  short  time  were  at-  .             •,             ^      ■    ■        c           ,.1          ^^             j 

,     ,      .      ^      ,    ,          „,        .     ^     ,.  ,  not  received  any  training  from  the  state,  and   use 

tempted  to  be  taught  Logic,    Psychology,   Rhetoric,  English  .                               ,     .          .,,,,.,,                        .        , 

T .,         „^   .„.A  I  .fo  .,.    ^  It  to  educate  their  neighbors  children,  even  in  the 

Languages  and  Literature.  ° 

Remembering  that  the  calculations  of  1867  show  the  re-  elementary   branches  of  an    English   education,— 

quirements  existing  since  1854,  embracing  the  palmy  days   of  whatever  that  may  mean.      They  lose  sight  of  the 

the  ante-war  University,  it  is  seen  that  Governor  Swain  was  a  fact   that  the  product  of  their  hands   and   brains    is 

President  of  the  old  curriculum  school.     Notwithstanding  all  made  valuable  by  the  civilizationin  which  they  live; 

criticism  of  this  system,  once  advocated  and  practiced  by   the  ^^^  j^at  education,  public  and  general,  is  the  meas- 

ablest  educators,  we  have  the  indispuWible  fact  that  under  that  r  ^i     ^     •    -i- 

.     ,  ,     ,       .                     ,  ■      ,■                   ■  ure  of  that  civilization, 
svstem  were  trained  leaders  in  statesmanship,   literature,    sci- 

ence  and  theology.     All  honor  to  the  Old  University  and  its  ^^^"^  educators  whose  private  financial  interests 

Presidents,  Caldwell  and  Swain.  are  affected  by  state  education  have  their  views  on 

the    state's   right   to   educate   dominated   by   their 

financial  interest.     They  are  only  mortal.     There 

The  Measure  of  the  State's   Duty   in   the  Educa-  are    those    connected    with    church    schools    who 

tion  of  its  Children.*  vehemently  deny  the  right  of  the  state  to  engage 

With  respect  to  public  education,  there  are  two  '"  education;  at  least,  in  just  that  grade  or  line  of 

contradictory  propositions  that  may  be  laid  down:  education  in  which  they  themselves  are   engaged. 

First:     The  state  should  not  undertake  to  teach  ^hey,  too,  are  only  mortal.     In  a  certain  Georgia 

anything  to  its  children.  ^i'^'  ^  o"*^^  ^eard  an  eminent  Georgia  divine  who 

Second:     The  state  has  a  right  to  teach  its  chil-  chanced  to  be  interested  in  a  church   college,   de- 

■  dren  whatever  will  conduce  to  the  public   welfare.  ^'^''^  '•^•^^  ^^"^  ^'^^^  "°^  °"'y  ^'''^  the   right,   but  it 

There  is  no  middle   ground.      What   right   have  "^^^  ^er  bounden  duty,  to  give  her  children  a  thor- 

we   to   say   that  the  state  should  teach  arithmetic  ough />r,paratorj'  education;   but   he  proved   with 

and  reading,  but  should  not  teach  history  or  phys-  convincing  logic  which  brought  forth  frequent  re- 

iology,  if  teaching  these   latter   subjects   conduces  sponses  from  his  listeners  that  it  was  simply   out- 

to  the  public  welfare.?     By  what  process  of  logical  rageous  for  the  state  to  engage  in  the  work  of  giv- 

reasoning  can  it  be  shown  that  the  state  may  with  '"&  h^""  y°""S  citizens  a  collegiate  education.     At 

propriety  teach  one  child  to  draw  vertical  writing,  another  time   I  heard  another  Georgia  divine   who 

and  deny  another  child  instruction  in  the  essential  chanced  to  be  engaged  in  elementary  education, 

principles  of  intelligent  and  virtuous  citizenship,  or  ^^^^^''^  with  equal  earnestness  that  the  state  had 

or  in  any  direct  means  of  increasing  his  productive  "°  "g'^*  practically  to  wrest  from   the  church  the 

privilege   of  educating    the    little    children    of  its 

There    are    as   tenacious   adherents  to   the  first  members.     After  they  were  well-grown  boys  and 
proposition  as  to  the  second.     Men  of  intelligence,  &""•"'  ^^^  ^^^^^,  "^'^^t  very  properly  give  them  col- 
men  of  wealth,  men  of  influence  are   beginning   to  'egiate  education. 
.                                                                                          ■      There  are  those,  too,  who  belong   to   what  one 

•A  paper  read  l)efore  the  Georgia  Teachers' Association,  June  S7th,  11     tu           •»              ■           r          i.          rii.                   jr 

by  Carleton  B.  Gibson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Columbus,  Ga.  cails  the    anstocracies   ot    Caste,    ol    Culture,    and    Oi 
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capital,  the  "Big  C's."  Many  of  these  are  coming 
to  believe  less  and  less  in  public  education,  as  they 
see  each  year  the  honors  of  the  schools  carried  off 
by  children  of  obscure  birth.  In  this  peculiar 
Americanism  of  ours,  they  are  exceedingly  solicit- 
ous lest  the  stalwart  ruddy- faced  boy  of  their  hum- 
ble neighbor  should,  by  the  equal  advantages  of 
education  offered,  outstrip  their  own  pale-faced 
sons  in  the  life  race.  While  some  of  these  persons 
may  not  be  disposed  to  advocate  openly  the  aboli- 
tion of  public  education,  they  are  ready  in  the 
cause  of  the  dear  children  to  lift  up  their  hands  in 
horror  and  cry  aloud  from  the  housetops,  "The 
murder  of  the  Innocents!  The  murder  of  the  In- 
nocents!" And  they  charge  the  public  schools 
with  all  the  ills  their  children  are  heirs  to.  If  one 
half  the  money  spent  on  the  overburdened  chil- 
dren of  the  urban  rich  for  devitalizing  sweets, 
nicknacks,  and  for  the  various  forms  of  dissipation, 
were  spent  in  building  school  houses.  New  York 
City  would  not  have  ten  thousand  children  of 
school  age  crowded  out  into  the  streets. 

But  has  the  state  the  right  to  educate.'  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote  in  1786,  "The  most  important  bill 
in  our  whole  code  is  that  for  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge among  the  people.  No  surer  foundation  can 
be  devised  than  that  for  the  preservation  of  their 
freedom  and  happiness."  William  E.  Gladstone, 
the  greatest  statesman  of  this  century,  not  only 
recognized  the  right  of  the  state  to  educate,  but 
showed  his  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  pub- 
;lic  education  by  raising  the  head  of  the  national 
educational  department  from  the  position  of  coun- 
sellor to  a  seat  in  his  cabinet.  When  the  French 
Republic  was  in  the  throes  of  its  mighty  contest 
with  imperialism,  Gambetta,  the  great  leader  of 
the  republican  forces,  declared  that  the  surity  of  the 
republic  depended  upon  universal  suffrage  based 
on  universal  education,  which  can  be  possible 
only  by  public  education;  and  Gambetta's  policy 
has  given  to  France  her  magnificent  educational 
system  of  to-day.  But  it  is  needless  to  ask  if  the 
state  has  the  right  to  educate.  The  wisest  states- 
men and  lawmakers  of  this  civilization  base  their 
constitutions  and  all  their  legislation  upon  the  as- 
sumption of  this  fact. 

What  then  is  the  state's  duty.'  The  state  is 
merely  the  organized  people  banded  together  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  permanently  to  all  indiv- 
iduals the  rights  of  life,  of  property,  of  justice,  and 
of  the  pursuits  of  happiness,  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  pursuit  of  wealth.     Whatever  conduces  to  se- 


curing these  rights  is  the  duty  of  the  state,  because 
that  is  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  state  is  or- 
ganized. The  following  propositions  may  be  laid 
down  as  representing  the  demands  the  state  makes 
of  its  citizens: 

1.  The  state,  that  is  the  people,  must  secure 
protection  against  invading  foes. 

2.  It  must  secure  prevention  or  repression  of 
crime. 

3.  It  must  secure  the  preservation  of  the  wise 
institutions  which,  in  its  advancing  civilization,  it 
sets  up. 

No  state,  how  ever  crude  in  its  organization, 
ever  fails  to  educate,  by  direct  or  indirect 
means,  its  children  for  the  purpose  of  repel- 
ling the  attacks  of  foreign  foes.  The  Spartan 
youth  was  trained  to  endure  hardships,  that  he 
might  assist  the  state  in  repelling  invaders.  The 
tribal  government  of  the  American  Indians  took 
care  that  the  boys  should  be  trained  in  the  use  of 
the  implements  of  war.  The  United  States  spends 
annually  large  sums  in  education  as  a  direct  means 
of  national  defense,  but  the  general  education  of 
the  masses  of  the  people  is  a  surer  means  of  de- 
fense than  the  education  of  a  chosen  few.  When 
Napoleon,  in  1804,  threw  his  well-trained  and  intel- 
ligent forces  against  the  Prussians  at  Jena  and 
Auerstadt,  the  latter,  although  outnumbering  the 
former,  went  down  in  defeat  with  the  loss  of  50,- 
000  men.  After  this  signal  defeat,  the  Prussian  lead- 
ers, searching  for  the  secret  of  the  French  power, 
said — "We  will  henceforth  make  our  soldiers  in 
the  schools."  After  expending  millions  of  marks 
on  the  education  of  the  ehildren  of  two  generations 
Prussia  again  marched  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  at 
Sadow,  utterly  defeated  185,000  Austrians.  Aus- 
tria, recognizing  the  superior  skill  and  intelligence 
of  her  enemy,  determined  to  train  her  defenders  in 
the  schools.  In  1870,  Germany  again  met  France 
in  the  mighty  contest  at  Sedan,  the  result  of  which 
was  traced  by  the  French  themselves  to  the  supe- 
riority of  German  schools.  Little  Japan,  after  a 
few  years  of  modern  educational  work  among  her 
people,  brought  China  to  her  feet.  America's  re- 
cent victories  have  been  due  not  to  superior  num- 
bers, but  to  superior  intelligence,  and  that,  too,  of 
her  private  soldiers. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  prevent  or  repress 
crime.  The  prison  records  show  that  a  very  small 
per  cent,  of  those  who  are  thrown  behind  its  bars 
can  neither  read  or  write.  Wherever  educational 
and  criminal  statistics  are  compared,   it  is  shown 
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that  as  education  becomes  more  general  and  more 
thorough  and  advanced,  crime  decreases.  In  Eng- 
land the  records  show  that,  although  the  popula- 
tion within  forty  years  increased  forty  per  cent., 
juvenile  crime  decreased  fifty  per  cent.  In  this 
time  the  school  attendance  increased  more  than 
si.Kty  per  cent.  The  state  can  find  no  surer  means 
of  preventing  crime  than  by  giving  all  her  children 
the  kind  of  education  which  makes  men  and  wo- 
men of  strong  character,  broad  intelligence,  and 
productive  skill. 

The  chief  mission  of  the  state  is  to  make  perma- 
nent its  institutions.  This  implies  the  duty  of  self- 
preservation — its  first  and  highest  duty.  The  in- 
stability of  a  state  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  lives 
and  property  of  its  citizens.  Where  frequent  in- 
ternal dissensions  and  political  revolutions  and  civi^ 
upheavals  are  made  possible,  there  can  be  no  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  Civil  liberty,  one  of  our  most 
cherished  institutions,  must  be  founded  upon  the 
intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people,  or  it  becomes 
the  prolific  source  of  internal  dissensions,  and 
makes  us  the  sport  of  nations.  In  1820,  Daniel 
Webster  laid  down  three  conditions  upon  which 
American  liberty  depends.  These  are  universal 
education,  universal  religious  training,  and  the 
proper  division  of  landed  property.  Self-preserva- 
tion and  the  perpetuity  of  the  state  demand  in  this 
day  of  advanced  and  rapidly  advancing  civilization 
as  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the 
universal  education  of  its  people — education  of  the 
hand  and  heart,  as  well  as  of  the  head.  Dr.  E.  E. 
White  says,  "the  supreme  duty  of  the  state  is  uni- 
versal education."  The  state  must  see  that  a  school 
properly  taught  is  placed  within  reach  of  every 
child,  and  in  some  wise  way  it  must  be  seen  that 
the  child  attends  the  school. 

The  measure  of  the  state's  duty  in  the  extent  of 
the  education  it  gives  its  children  depends  upon  the 
ideals  of  civilization  toward  which  it  is  stretching. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Esquimaux  and  the 
Philipinos  owe  their  children  to-day  the  same 
amount  of  education  that  Georgia  owes  her  chil- 
dren. Ideals  of  civilization,  like  all  other  ideals, 
are  in  advance  of  the  real.  As  one  ideal  is  real- 
ized, another  springs  up  in  advance  of  it.  The 
march  of  civilization  is  forward.  The  growth,  the 
progress  and  the  prosperity  of  a  people  are  meas- 
ured by  the  culture,  the  intelligence,  and  the  skill 
of  that  people.  There  is  no  surer  index  to  a  state's 
civilization  than  the  condition  of  education  among 
all  the  people. 


Where  does  this  educational  index  point  in 
Georgia.'  Statistics  published  to  the  world  show 
the  following;  giving,  for  brevity,  every  5th  state  in 
the  union  in  the  order  of  illiteracy:  Nebraska, 
3.1,  South  Dakota  42,  Ohio  5.2,  New  York  5.5, 
Massachusetts  6.2,  New  Hampshire  6.8,  Nevada 
12.8,  Texas  19  7,  Florida  27.8,  Georgia  38  9,  Louis- 
iana 45. S.  A  few  years  ago,  Mississippi  with  her 
large  negro  population  and  in  a  period  of  agricul- 
tural depression  which  affected  her,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  other  state  in  the  union,  was  paying  for 
public  schools  78  cents  on  every  hurdred  dollars  of 
taxable  properly,  while  Georgia  was  paying  for  the 
same  purpose  just  14  cents,  and  Nebraska  was  pay- 
$1  87.  Massachusetts,  with  her  large  and  increas- 
ing wealth  has  been  able  to  reduce  her  educational 
tax  rate  to  38  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars. 

Our  nation  is  to-day  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  mar- 
velous industrial  progress.  Factories  of  more  than 
a  hundred  different  kinds  are  going  up  in  thou- 
sands of  places  all  over  our  land.  Our  25,000,000 
of  horse-power  are  being  harnessed  to  machines  be- 
side which  and  around  which  must  stand  intelli- 
gent and  skilled  laborers.  The  markets  of  the 
world  are  opening  to  our  products.  Georgia  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  this  progress,  and  her  hills  and 
forests  are  beginning  to  give  up  their  wealth  for 
the  uses  of  man  as  never  before  in  her  history. 
The  great  danger  is  that  Georgia  and  other  parts 
of  our  nation  are  not  prepared  for  this  industrial 
boom.  These  factories  in  the  close  competition 
they  will  bring  must  be  supplied  with  intelligent 
trained  laborers.     Where  are  we  to  get  them.' 

With  all  our  boast  of  free  institutions,  we  are 
behind  other  nations  in  industrial  education,  and 
Georgia  is  far  behind  her  sister  states  of  the  North- 
east. Russia,  at  whose  civilization  we  are  ready  to 
sneer,  is  now  maintaining  1200  trade  schools.  Bel- 
gium has  25,000  pupils  in  her  trade  schools,  and 
Italy  has  16,000  pupils.  How  many  has  Georgia 
with  which  to  meet  the  demand  that  is  about  to  be 
made  upon  her.' 

A  few  years  ago.  Dr.  Curry  said  that  in  visiting 
the  great  ship-building  works  at  Newport  News,  he 
saw  at  noon  fully  1,000  men  coming  out  of  the  shops. 
Said  he  to  his  guide,  "Where  do  these  men  come 
from.'"  "From  various  parts  of  the  world."  "Are 
any  from  the  South.'"  "Oh  yes,"  said  the  guide, 
"a  goodly  number  of  old  Confederates  are  here." 
"What  wages  do  all  these  men  receive.'"  "From 
one  dollar  to  eight  or  ten  dollars  per  day."  "Do 
any  of  these  old  Confederates  get  the  eight  or  ten 
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dollars  per  day?"  "No,"  said  the  guide  with  a 
sigh,  "the  old  Confedarates  and  the  negroes  get 
one  dollar  a  day.  The  Northern  and  the  European 
laborers  get  the  eight  and  ten  dollars  a  day.'' 
"Why  is  this?"  asked  Dr.  Curry.  "Because,"  said 
the  guide,' "  they  have  had  industrial  training  at 
home.  They  come  from  shops  and  their  training 
schools,  and  they  put  intelligence  and  skill  into 
their  work,  and  get  eight  or  ten  times  as  much  as 
the  untrained  men  from  the  South." 

How  long  may  this  be  said  of  the  people  of  Georgia? 
Thetechnologicalschoolin Atlantaisdoing  a  grand 
work.  All  honor  to  it.  But  instead  of  one  school 
struggling  for  every  dollar  penuriously  eked 
out  to  it,  Georgia  should  have  five  such  institutions 
supported  liberally  by  the  state  and  fed  by  ele- 
mentary manual  training  schools  in  every  county 
in  Georgia.  Many  of  these  new  factories,  the  pride 
and  boast  of  our  state  will  have  to  import  their  la- 
bor or,  after  a  brief  struggle  in  the  fierce  competi- 
tion they  will  bring,  must  be  closed  because  no 
profits  can  come  from  unskilled  labor  when  placed 
in  competition  with  skilled  labor.  It  is  true  that 
we  need  an   education  that  will  give   to   Georgia 


men  and  women  of  strong  character,  virtue  and  in- 
telligence; but  this  education  should  also  bring 
along  with  it  skill  in  the  production  of  wealth. 

Aside  from  the  value  of  special  industrial  train- 
ing, it  can  be  shown  that  a  liberal  general  education 
is  worth  more  in  dollars  and  cents  to  a  state  in  the 
increased  productive  energy  of  her  people  than  is 
spent  annually  on  the  schools.  Not  long  ago,  Dr. 
Harris,  the  National  Commissioner  of  Education, 
called  attention  to  a  rather  striking  fact  in  the  sta- 
tistics'of  Massachusetts.  Each  child  in  Massachu- 
setts receives  on  an  average  7  years  of  schooling, 
while  in  the  nation  at  large  each  child  receives  on- 
ly 4.3  years  of  schooling.  The  ratio  is  70  to  43- 
The  average  daily  wealth-producing  power  of  each 
man,  woman  and  child  during  the  year  taken  for 
comparison  was  73  cents  in  Massachusetts  and  40 
cents  in  the  nation  at  large,  the  excess  in  favor  of 
Massachusetts  being  33  cents  a  day.  The  chief  of 
the  Massachusetts  Labor  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wadlin,  confirms  Dr.  Harris'  statement  by 
comparison  of  later  statistics.  He  shows  that  the 
net  result  of  productive  industry  in  the  United 
States  in  the  year  taken  was  $114.14  per  capita,  or 
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on  the  basis  of  306  working  days,  was  37  cents  for      ignorance,  then  excess  in  wealth-producing  power 


every  man,  woman,  and  child.  In  Massachusetts 
alone,  it  was  66  cents  per  day,  the  excess  being  29 
cents  in  favor  of  Massachusetts.  At  this  rate  the 
average  annual  excess  in  productive  energy  in 
Massachusetts  over  the  rest  of  the  L'nited  States  is 
$88.74  psr  capita;  for  the  entire  population  of  the 


must  hold  some  relation  to  e-xcess  in  knowing  and 
doing  power. 


The  new  school   law   requires  that  in  taking  the 
census  of  the  school  population  the  name,  age  and 
se.x   of  every  child   shall   be  taken.     This  should 
state,  it  is  $200,000,000  more  than  that  of  the  same      insure  a  correct   and   valuable   list  of  all  children 


number  of  average  persons  out  of  the  state.  This 
excess  is  twenty  times  the  annual  cost  of  educa- 
tion in  Massachusetts.  This  striking  similarity  in 
the  ratios  of  average  annual  schooling  and  average 
productive  energy  in  Massachusetts  and  in  the 
rest  of  this  country  is  not  a  mere  accident. 
If  it  is  true  that  intelligence  produces  more  than 


of  school  age  in  any  district.  The  teacher  should 
procure  a  copy  of  this  list  and  then  make  it  his 
business  to  see  that,  as  nearly  as  possible,  every 
child  on  it  is  brought  into  regular  attendance  at 
the  school.  Secure  all  the  help  possible  and  keep 
working  away  at  it.  This  is  part  of  the  teacher's 
work. 
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A  scholarship  giving  free  tuition  at  the  Wonnan's 
Medical  College  of  Baltimore  has  been  established 
at  Guilford  College,  and  will  be  awarded  annually 
to  the  young  woman  graduate  best  fitted  to  profit 
by  it. 


Dr.  Bassett,  Trinity  College,  has  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Studies  a  monograph 
on  "Slavery  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina." 


At  Richmond  College,  Richmond,  \'a.,  has  just 
been  completed  two  new  buildings  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000  each.  These  are  a  new  science  hall  and 
memorial  dormitory.  Both  are  handsome,  well- 
equipped  buildings. 


Mr.  James  Sprunt,  of  Wilmington,  has  provided 
for  the  annual  publication  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  of  Historical  Monograghs  relating 
to  the  history  of  North  Carolina  and  the  United 
States.  These  will  be  known  as  the  James  Sprunt 
Monographs  and  will  be  under  the  editorial  super- 
vision of  Dr.  K.  P.  Battle. 


A  new  educational  era  may  be  said  to  have 
dawned  upon  the  South,  an  era  in  which  the  edu- 
cation of  the  hand  as  well  as  of  the  brain  is  de- 
manded. .  .  The  Southern  State  that  does  not 
provide  manual  training  for  its  young  men  and  wo- 
men must  drop  out  of  the  race. — Charlotte  Ob- 
server. 


Educational  Evolution.     IX  STORY  LAND. 

Are  you  Interested  in  the  Proper  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical 
Training  of  the  Rising  Generation  ? 


.JohnRon's  Bea(lers  are  based  on  the  right 
principles.  A  carefully  graded  series  prepared 
with  the  co-opei'ation  and  aid  of  the  ablest  and 
best  teachers  in  the  country.  Bfautifiilly  il- 
lustrated and  substantially  bound,  meeting  in 
every  respect  the  requirements  of  a  tlrst-class 
series  of  readers. 

Lee's  Series  of  Histsrirs  make  the  study  of 
history  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  popular 
In  theschool-room.  the  "Uly  histories  that  fully 
and  fairly  present  the  facts  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  w-liole  country,  by  Mrs.  Su- 
san Pendleton  Lee.  of  Le.vington,  Va. 

Mnitlidae'ls  Nlant-Writinff  Books  are  prepared 
by  a  man  who  has  given  the  best  energies  of 
his  life  to  the  teaching  of  writing  These  books 
from  every  standpoint  fully  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  hour:  high  in  quality— low  in 
price. 

The  Thomas  Written  Spelling  Blanks  possess 
the  highest  elements  of  success,  and  greatly 
aid  in  enabling  pupils  to  learn  to  spell  correct- 


ly-   They   are  a  very 
every  school-room. 


important  adjunct   to 


Southern  Literature.  Little  Lessons  in  Plant 
Life,  )l3nual  of  Bilile  Morality,  Johnson's  Physi- 
cal I'ultare,  Williamson's  Lires  of  Lee.  Jackson, 
anrt  Washinclon,  and  other  text-books  along 
this  line,  form  an  admii-able  combination,  the 
whole  combining  a  remarkable  series  of  books 
that  have  proved  eminently  satisfactory. 

Hart's  Grammars  combine  in  two  books  care- 
fully and  logically  arranged  plans  for  the 
thorough  mastery  of  the  English  language. 
These  books  are  wonderful  in  strong',  teacha- 
bla  points  and  striking  features  that  rivet  the 
attention  of  the  pupil. 

Carr's  Irlthmetlcs  are  the  most  carefully 
graded  series  published.  They  possess  the 
happy  combination  of  features  that  will  insure 
their' general  use  as  the  standard  arithmetics 
of  the  rising  generation. 


PARENTS  especially  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  advantages  of  their  children 
studying  these  books.  They  are  so  arranged  as  to  prove  interesting  to  the  pa- 
rents, thus  bringing  them  in  close  and  sympathetic  touch  with  the  work  done 
in  the  school-room. 

Many  other  new  and  valuable  text-books  in  course  of  preparation.  A  postal 
card  will  give  you  a  wealth  of  information  on  the  text-book  question.  Never 
mind  about  sending  stamp  for  reply.     Address 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Richmond,  Va. 


901=903=905  East  Main  St., 


SCIENCK 

4ND  ART  Of 


PENMANSHIP. 


A  new  (1899)  and  uniqe  TEXT  BOOK  for  daily  use  in  Class  Recitations  in 
PENMANSHIP  and  cognate  subjects  in  Public  Schools.  Lessons  may  be  assigned 
and  recited  from  day  to  day,  as  in  Orthography.  Geography,  Physiology,  or  any 
of  the  common  school  branches  The  most  practical  and  useful  knowledge  for 
every  day  life.  It  is  teachable:  it  tells  how:  it  tells  why.  Ample  suggestions, 
outlines,  tables,  models,  exercises,  etc.  Over  1,000  questions  answered  in  the  text. 
2.iO  topics.  Ample  illustrations.  IT  IS  WHAT  YOU  WANT.  Cloth. '256  pages: 
XI  chapters.  Adapted  to  any  and  all  systems  of  copy  books.  $  1 .00  BRINGS  IT. 
A  postal  card  brings  the  Table  of  contents,  etc.  Transform  your  classes  and  re- 
ne.v  the  interests  of  your  pupils.     Address  all  orders  for  this  book  to  [ 

C.  W.  HENDERSON  &  SON, 

West  Cairo,  Allen  County,  Ohio. 


A  NEWjDEA. 

A  professional  story-teller  to  visit  schools 
and  tell  classic  and  literary  stories. 

FAIRY  STORIES, 
BIBLE  STORIES, 
UNCLE  REMUS, 
HIAWATHA, 

KING  ARTHUR, 
ULYSSES, 
SANTA  CLAUS. 

ENDORSED  BY   THE    LEADING   EDUCATORS. 

Write  for  prospectus  at  once.     Many 
engagements  ahead. 

R.  T.  WYCHE, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Agents  Wanted  for  our  celebrated  school 
supply  specialties  and  school  books  including 
several  works  just  from  the  press.  Our  "First 
Book  for  Little  Folks"  presents  in  the  simplest 
form  the  first  steps  of  pupils  entering  school 
for  the  first  time.  Our  Lakeside  Literature  Se- 
ries consists  of  t/aoj.vo  which  will  cultivate  the 
ear  for  the  music  of  verse  and  will  stimu- 
late the  imagination-  Pollard's  Manual  is  a 
teacher's  handbook  containing  the  most  prac- 
tical phonic  instruction  obtainable.  Pollard's 
Advanced  Speller  is  the  L^niy  speller  which 
clearly  developes  the  principles  of  syllabication, 
pronunciation  and  accent.  The  Words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  contains  a  connected  piece 
of  history  covering  the  most  important  epoch 
in  the  history  of  human  freedom 

WESTERN  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

CHICAGO. 


RYiT'     MARVELODS  SUCCESS! 


Y    SENDING    10  CENTS    FOR 
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Music  supplies  the  elements 
most  lacking  in  modern  life,  the 
voice  of  nature  speaking  to  the 
heart  of  the  child. — P.  C.  Haydcn. 


No  life  can  be  pure  in  its  pur- 
pose or  strong  in  its  strife,  and 
all  life  not  be  purer  and  stronger 
thereby. —  Owen  Meredith. 


Friend,  wouldst  know  why  as  a  rule 
Bookish  learning  marks  the  fool? 
'Tis  because,  though  once  befriended, 
Learning's  pact  with  wisdom's  ended. 
No  philosophy  e'er  throre 
In  a  nightcap  by  the  stove. 
Who  the  world  would  understand 
In  the  world  must  take  a  hand. 
If  you're  not  to  wisdom  wed. 
Like  the  camel  you're  bested, 
Which  has  treasures  rich,  to  bear 
Through  the  desert  everywhere, 
But  the  use  must  ever  lack 
Of  the  goods  upon  its  back. 

Frederick  Martin  von  Bodenstedt. 


Valuable  Assistance  Secured. 

From  the  Alabama  Clirinlian  Advocate. 

"Dewberry's  School  Agency,'"  under 
the  management  of  Prof  J.  M.Dewberry, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  well  known  to  the 
teachers  and  schools  of  the  South  and 
Southwest.  Its  friends  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  its  success  and  growth  war- 
rant and  demand  the  addition  of  experi- 
enced and  efficient  assistance  in  its 
management.  Prof.  R.  A.  Clayton,  of 
Stinson,  Ga.,  a  teacher  of  success  and 
energy,  has  taken  a  permanent  position 
with  Prof.  Dewberry,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  Agency  will  be  more  thor- 
oughly and  ably  managed. 


FREE  TO  TEACHERS  I 

Your  choice  of  either  CRAIG'S  QUES- 
TION BOOK  or  PAGE'S  THEORY  and 
PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING,  the  best 
books  ever  published  for  teachors.  For 
particulars  write  to 

CLAUDE  J.  BELL, 
Editor  S.  W.  School  Journal, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


WHERE  TO  Bl'Y  BOOKS. 


ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 


RALEIGH,  X.  C. 


We  furnish  books  at  publishers'  prices. 

We  have  the  largest  stock  in  the  state  to  fill  your  orders  from. 

We  give  the  promptest  service.     One  day  from  any  railroad  station. 


THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE  (music)  is  again  in  print  and  we  can  fill  all  or- 
ders promptly:  85  cents  postpaid.  North  Carolina  Spellers,  25  cents  postpaid. 
North  Carolina  Speakers,  25  cents  postpaid. 


School  Desks,  Black  Boards,  Maps, 

GLOBES,  CHARTS,  CRAYON,  ERASERS,  Etc. 

We  deal  in   everything  used  in  the  school-room    except    books.      Send    for 
catalogues  and  quotations  on  whatever  you  want. 


CHARLES  J.  PARKER, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


The  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education 
HAS  FOR  SALE, 


i 


at  a  small  reduction,  the  following  articles,  all  new 
and  unused: 

1  Densmore  Typewriter,  ball  bearing. 

1  Munson  Typewriter,  No  2.  Steel  typewheel.  Inter- 
changeable, universal  keyboard. 

1  "New  Century"  Caligraph  Typewriter. 

1  Bliekensderfer  Typewriter. 

1  American  Typewriter. 

1  Set  Columbian  Encyclopedia,  latest  edition.  This  is  of- 
fered at  a  price  which  makes  it  a  great  bargain. 

1  Webster's  International  Dictionary     Patent  Index. 

Teachers  and  schools  wanting  any  of  these  articles  may 
save  money  by  writing  us. 


Address, 


North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education, 


Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Teachers 


We  assist  teachers  in  securing  positions  by  supplying  Col- 
leges, Schools  and  Families  with  Professors,  Teachers  and 
Governesses  free  of  charge.  INTERSTATE  TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION,  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago,  III. 
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Gives  wonderful  value  for  one  dollar.  54  large  pagee.  Contains  the  methods  of  the  most  successful  schools, 
told  by  the  teachers  who  have  used  them.  Everything  written  for  it  no  clippings  and  padding.  All  depart- 
ments of  school  work   covered.      The  school   entertainment    , 

pages  are  famous.  Profusely  illustrated.  Exquisite  supple- 
ments—  nearly  all  in  i  olors— go  with  every  number.  These 
alone  worth  SI. 00;  no  other  teachers' paper  gives  such  superb 
supplements.  The  list  for  1899-1900  is:  September- Four 
"Wild  Flowers  (in  colors).  October— Marbles,  Minerals  (in 
colors).  November — Scene  in  Holland;  Niagara  (in  colors). 
December — Madonnas  (half-tone).  January — Lincoln's  Log 
Cabin;  Lake  Vessel  (in  colors).  February — Washington — 
Blackboard  Stencils.  March — Making  MapleSugar;  Specimens  of  Woods  ( in  colors).  April, May  and  June— Wild 
Flowers  (4  in  each  month,  in  colors).  Send  35  cents  for  3  months'  trial,  or  better  still  send  $1.00  for  a  year 
and  get  exquisite  crayon  portrait  of  Admiral  Dewey,  22x28  inches,  free. 


Our  Famous 
Color  Supplements 


Exquisite 

Colored 

Pictures 

FREE 


Nut;  Nuts  (in  colors). 
trial  or,  rather,  send 
(22x28  inches)  free. 


THE  PHUVIflf^V  SCHOOIi. 

The  most  help-giving,  the  oldest,  the  most  beautifully-made  primary  paper.  Tells 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Nature  Study,  Reading,  Language,  Seat- Work,  Busy- 
Work,  Number — all  subjects— the  best  methods  in  each.  The  "  Hints  and  Helps  "  page 
is  famous.  The  "  Child  Work  '"  supplement  gives  best  supplementary  reading.  "  The 
Pieces  to  Speak"  are  cute.  We  send  with  it  also  the  beautiful  supplements  in  exquisite 
colors.  September— Four  Wild  Flowers  (in  colors}.  October— Coffee;  Pineapple  (in 
colors).  November— Nutmeg;  Clove  (in  colors).  December— Madonnas  (halftone). 
January— Ginger;  Lemon  (in  colors).  February — Washington  Stencil,  flarch — Cocoa 
April,  flay,  June — AVild  Flowers  (4  in  each  in  colors).  Send  2.3  cents  for  3  months' 
91.00  for  a  year  and  get  besides  our  splendid  new  crayon  portrait  of  Rudyard  Kipling 

OUR  TIA4ES. 


I 


The  most  satisfactory  paper  of  current  events,  because  it  is:  1.  Complete — gives  a  clear,  condensed  ac- 
count of  the  world's  events,  discoveries,  inventions.  2.  Convenient— magazine  form  with  cover.  3.  Inexpen= 
sive— .50  cents  a  year.  Semi-flonthly — Issued  1st  and  l.'ith  of  the  month -just  often  enough.  5.  Accurate 
—it  is  well  edited  and  profusely  illustrated. 

Send  40  cents  each  for  your  own  subscription  and  that  of  a  friend.  Send  your  own  and  two  others  at  40 
cents  each  and  get   a  fine  crayon  portrait  of  Rudyard  Kipling  for  yourself,  22x38  inches. 

EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

provides  Home  Courses  of  Study  for  Teachers  by  which  improvement  is  possible  that  will  lead  to  better  positions 
and  larger  salaries.     For  1899-1900  the  course  covers 

19th  Century  Pedagogy,  History,  Literature 

by  noted  authors.  Two  books  everywhere  acknowledged  as  standing  in  the  first  rank  of  helpfulness  given  free, 
Hughes'  "  Mistakes  in  Teaching,"  and  "  How  to  Keep  Order." 

This  is  the  best  course  for  Teachers'  Meetings  and  Reading  Circles,  and  is  more  widely  used  for  that  purpose 
than  any  other  publication,  fl.OO  a  year.  Special  terms  to  clubs.  We  want  to  correspond  with  a  club-raiser 
in  every  town. 

We  have  just  issued  the  largest  and  finest  catalog  of  teachers'  books  ever  published.  It  describes  our  list, 
covering  methods  in  every  subject,  Pedagogy,  History  of  Education,  Psychology,  Physical  and  Manual  Train- 
ing, School  Entertainments,  Singing  Books,  Blackboard  Stencils,  Supplementary  Readings,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  free 
if  you  are  interested.  Send  10  cents  with  request  for  it  and  secure  with  it  Fitch's  "Art  oif  Questioning.', 
Mention  this  paper. 


d 
2 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers, 

67  EAST  9th  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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SEPTEHBER 


harper's  bazar. 


We  are  drinking  the  wine  of  the  ages, 
From  cups  that  are  brimming  over 

With  the  sweet  of  a  honey  unbought  with 
money, 
Distilled  from  the  heart  of  the  clover. 

The  flowers  afringe  on  the  wayside 
Are  in  raiment  of  purple  and  gold  ; 

To  the  rough-hewn  edge  of  the  old  stone 
ledge 
The  clinging  brier-vines  hold. 

We  are  breaking  life's  fine  elixir 
In  the  waft  of  the  perfumed  breeze, 

The  sudden  showers,  the  sunlit  hours 
The  rustle  of  leaves  on  the  trees. 

The  fathomless  blue  of  the  heaven, 
The  beauty  and  bloom  of  the  day, 

Are  making  us  young — they  are  waking 
the  tongue 
Of  the  years  that  have  passed  away. 

'Tis  the  radiant  rare  September, 
With  the  clusters  ripe  on  the  vine, 

With  scents  that  mingle  in  spicy  tingle 
On  the  hill-slope's  glimmering  line. 

And  summer's  a  step  behind  us, 
And  autumn's  a  thought  before, 

And  each  fleet  sweet  day  that  we  meet  on 
the  way 
Is  an  angel  at  the  door. 

C.  F.   THOMAS, 

Job  Printer, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

School  and  Oommeroial  Work  a  Specialty^ 

School  Catalogues  in  best  style. 

Prices  as  low  as  consistent  with  good 

work. 


Greensboro  Nurseries, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  0. 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

FRUIT,  SHADE  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Vines  and  Plants. 

JOHN  A.  YOUNG,  Proprietor. 


SCOTIA  SEMINARY,  Southern 


CONCORD,  N.  C. 


D.  J.  Satterfield  D.  D.,  Pre?., 
Mrs.  N.  M.  Satterfield,  Prin. 


A  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  COLORED  GIRLS. 


Railway 


Founded  by  Rev.  Luke  Dorlanrt,  D.  D.,  Jan- 
uary, 186T,  Chartered  1870.  Holds  real  estate 
valued  at  $ti3,0llU  under  a  charter  from  the  state 
which  secures  final  title  to  the  Board  of  Freed- 
men. 

Grammar  School,  Normal  and  Scientific 
Course,  thorough  preparation  for  teaching. 
Attention  given  to  physical  exercise  The 
theory  and  practice  of  housekeeping  carefully 
taught  special  training  in  scientific  cooking 
and' dressmaking.  The  Bible  the  chief  text 
book— the  culture  of  the  heart  before  every- 
thing else.  A  Missionary  Training  School  to 
supply  the  demand  of  a  tield  at  our  own  doors. 

No  charge  for  tuition.  For  board,  fuel,  light 
and  furnished  room,  $45. 


Beautiful 
Shade  Trees, 

We  have  to  offer  tor  fall  '99  and  spring  1900  an 
unusually  flue  lot  of  Shade  Trees,  especially  the 
beautiful 

Silver  Leaf  Maple  and  the 

Carolina  and  Lombardy  Poplars, 

m  three  sizes,  6  to  8  ft.,  8  to  10  ft ,  and  10  to  13  ft 
high.  All  young,  thrifty  stock,  smooth  and 
straight^the  kind  that  grow  off  promptly  ana 
live  well.  No  old,  rough,  trees.  Write  to  us 
aboui  Shade  Trees  you  contemplate  plat,ting. 
Order  early.     If  it  is 

Fruit  Trees 

you  want,  write  for  our  tree  60  page  Illustrated 
( 'atalogue,   and  40  page  pamplet  on  "  How  to 
Pliint  and  Cultivate  an  Orchard." 
Address  Promptly 

J.  VAN  LINDLEY  NURSERY  CO., 

POMONA,  N.  C 


THE  .  .  . 
STANDARD  RAILWAY  OF 
THE  SOUTH  _—i^ 

The  Direct  Line  to  All  Points. 

TEXAS, 
CALIFORNIA, 
FLORIDA, 
CUBA  AND 
PORTO  RICO. 


STRICTLY  FIRST=CLASS  Equip= 
ment  on  all  Through  and  Local 
Trains;Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars 
on  all  Night  Trains;  Fast  and  Safe 
Schedules ■ 

Travel  by  the  Southern  and  you  are 
assured  a  Safe,  Comfortable  and  Ex- 
peditious Journey. 


APPLY  TO  TICKET  AGENTS    FOR    TIME    TA- 
BLES, RATES  AND  GENERAL  INFOR- 
M.\TION,  OR  ADDRESS 

R.  L.  VERNON,  F.  P.  DARBY, 

T.P  A  .Charlotte,  N.  C.    C  P.  &  T  A., Asheville.N  C 
No  trouble  to  flnsttiep   Questions. 


Frank  S.  Gannon,  J.  M.  Gulp,  W.  A.  Turk, 


3d  V.  P.  &  Gen.  Man.       Traf.  Man. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 


G.  P.  A. 


The  ''New  Century''  Caligraph  I 

"~\v  represents   the   highest   point   in  typewriter 


represents   the   highest   point   in  typewriter 
quality  and  equipment. 

Its  touch  is  incomparably  easy  and  elastic. 
Perfect  alignment  is  permanently  secured  by 
correct  mechanical  conditions.  Unsightly  ups 
and  downs  in  manifolding  are  entirelj'  ob\iated 
and  any  number  of  manifold  copies  can  be 
easily  inserted.  The  action  throughout  is  so 
nicely  balanced  that  the  noise  of  operation  is 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  ribbon  move- 
ment is  automatic. 

"^^  Everett  VVaddey  Co. 

^'^  Dealers  for  Virginia  and    North 

Carolina, 
1 1  OS  East  Main  Street, 
RICHMOND,        -        -  VIRGINIA. 
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See  on  another  page  of  this  issue 
advertisement  of  Typewriters  and 
Books  for  sale  at  a  discount  by  the 
North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 


MASONIC  INSTITUTE,  Marshall.Tex. 

Was  chartered  in  1845  Healthful  and  beauti- 
lul  location,  fourses:  Primary,  Intermediate, 
Academic,  Collegiate,  and  Commercial  Spe- 
cialties: Music  and  Art.  The  teachers  are 
graduates  of  colleges  and  universities,  are 
alive  to  educational  needs,  and  skilled  in  best 
methods  of  instruction. 

The  Institute  also  offei's  several  courses  by 
correspondence:  Pedagogy,  Literature,  Math- 
ematics, Languages,  History,  Bookkeeping, 
and  Special  Normal  Review  Courses:  For  C'cr- 
titicates  of  the  Third  Grade,  Second  Grade, 
Third  Grade,  and  a  State  Rermanent  Certifi- 
cate. Degrees  are  not  granted  for  work  dorie 
wholl.v  by  correspondence,  but  certiticates  will 
be  given  for  courses  completed  by  e.xamira- 
tion,  and  thus  the  time  for  required  attendance 
my  be  shortened.  Work  may  be  commenced 
at  any  time.    For  catalogue,  address 

W.  D.  ALLEN,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Pres. 

nm  WANTS  mu  good  teachers. 

If  vou  wish  a  position  in  any  Southern  state, 
write  TEXAS  SCHOOL  AGENCY, 

Marshall,  Texas. 

THE  SCHOOL,   REVIEW. 

W.  D.  Allen,  Ed.  and  Pub.,  Marshall,  Texas. 
Isoneof  the  best  Educational  Magazines  pub- 
lished in  this  country  It  contains  the  educa- 
tional thought  of  our  leading  teachers.  Due 
atention  is  given  to  modern  methods  of  teach- 
ing, current  topics,  literatui'e.  and  art.  Annual 
subscription,  Sl.OO. 


PUPIL 


THE 


El 


T  Blickensderfer 
Typewriter 


Is  a  subject  which  is  interesting  mau\' 
educational  people.  Principal  John  T. 
Kay  has  prepared  a  description  of  the 
plan  in  use  in  his  building  in  Chicago, 
giving  also  rules  and  plans  for  its  intro- 
duction into  schools,  which  has  been 
put  in  the  form  of  a  booklet,  entitled 

Democratic  Government  in  the  Schools. 

We  will  send  single  copies  for  ten  cents. 

five  catalogue  of  our  TBflCllGrS     uOOKS 

We  have  just  issued  a  new  revised  and  greatly 
enlarged  edition  of  McMurray's  SPECIAL 
METHOD  IN  SCIENCE  in  the  first  four 
grades. 

We  publish  a  short  list  of  the  very  best 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING  ?e^oT 

ing  the  work  in  reading,  literature,  and  history 
in  the  grades— Story  of  Lincoln  the  latest. 

co^j^f  School  and  Home  Education 

Geo,  P  Bi'owu,  Editor,  will  be  sent  free.  This 
educational  journal  for  teachers  and  parents  is 
unique  Subscription  price.  $1  a  year.  Write 
for  our  special  offer  to  new  subscribers. 

Public-School   Publishing   Co., 

BLOOMINGTON,    ILLINOIS. 


Received  the  only  GOLD  MEDAL 

awarded  any  writing  machine 
at  the 

TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  and   INTER- 
NATIONAL EXPOSITION, 

0>rA.ITA.,   IVetoi-aska,   1808. 

The  fact  that  this  machine  has  taken 
highest  awards  at  every  National  and 
International  Exposition,  including  our 
own  "Worlds  Fair"  since  it  was  intro- 
duced is  evidence  that  it  is  superior  in 
every  respect  to  any  machine  made. 

A  Years  Guarantee  with  each  Ma- 
chine. 

K.  M.  TURNER, 

General  Southern  Agent, 
iS  Wall  Street,  ATLANTA,  GA. 
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>i 


the  new  no.  2 

Smith  Premier 
Cypewriier 


Soperiof  to  All  Others 
The  Smith  Premier 
excek  because  of  its 
Many  Practical  Improvements 


I 


f 

w 
w 

f 


Johns,  Gowan  &  Weathers, 


GENERAL  DEALERS 


Raleigh,    -    North  Carolina 


i 


It  Has  a  Perfect  Type-Cleaning  Device 
Bail-Bearing  Carriage 
Interchangeable  Platens 
Uniform  and  Easy  Toucli 
Margin  Regulators 
Simple,  Single  Scale 


$tni  for  new  nn  Catalogue  ^^o^ 


"^ 
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THE 


UNIVERSITY 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Davidson  College,  jotaii  ui  foijite  Mi± 


Offers  Thorough  iDsmiction  in  Three 
Regiilar  Courses  of  Study.  Six  Brief 
Courses.  Optioual  Courses  to  suit  indi- 
vidual needs,  "and  Professional  Courses 
in  Law.  Medicine,  and  Pharmacy. 

Tuition,  S60  ayear.  Total  Expenses,  $200. 

Students.  500 :  30  teachers :  40,000  vol- 
umes. 7  scientific  laboratories  and  muse- 
ums, grmnasiitm,  athletic  grounds,  bath 
rooms  (.free  to  all). 

Scholarships  and  loans  to  the'  needy. 

Tuition  free  to  sons  of  all  ministers, 
candidates  for  the  ministry  .pubUc  school 
teachers  and  persons  vinder  bodily  infirm- 
ity.   For  Catalogue  address. 

PRESIDENT  ALDERMAN, 

Chapel  Hul.  N.  C. 


DAVIDSON,  N.  C 

j  ' 

Sixty-third  Year  begins  September 
7th.  Eleven  Professors  and  Instructors. 
Three  Courses  for  Degrees.  Ample  Cab- 
inets and  Laboratories.  Location  Health- 
ful and  Beautiful.  Gymnasium  Com- 
plete. Terms  Reasonable.  Send  for 
catalogue. 

J.  B.  SHEARER.  President. 


WHITSETT    INSTITUTE. 

Able  Facmlty.  200  students  from  35  ' 
counties.  Expenses  f  75  to  ?150  for  ten 
months.  25  Scholarships.  Literary, 
Teacher's  Normal.  Music.  «.tc.  17th 
Tear.  Beautiful  and  healthful  location. 
Scores  of  successful  graduates.  Board- 
ing Halls.  Dormitories  &c. ,  all  on  school 
grounds.     Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

Address  the  President. 

W.  T.  WHITSETT.  Ph.  D..        j 

Whitsett.  Guilford  Co..  X.  C. 
Fall  Term  Opens  August  i6,  1899.    1 


FOR  TOrXG  WOMEX, 
Under  Care  of  the  Northern  Presb)terian  Church 

Opening  Sept.  20th,  1899,  Offers 

1.  A  Normal  Course  for  the  thorough  train- 
in?  of  Teachers  under  instructors  from  the 
best  Normal  Schools. 

-.  A  Commercial  Course,  including  Stenog- 
raphy, Typewriting,  Bookkeeping,  etc. 

3.  A  Course  of  Domestic  Science,  including 
',a^  Scientitic  Cooking.  ib>  Draughting,  Cut- 
ting, Fitting  and  Makiiig  of  Garments. 

4.  An  admirable  Musical  Department  bass 
been  p^o^^de<^  under  trained  and  experienced 
teachers. 

Systematic  study  of  the  Bible  in  all  depart- 
ments. 

Terms  for  Board  and  Tuition  in  any  of  the 
departments.  *50  p«r  term  or  *10Ci  per  year. 

For  Catalogue,  address 

Rev.   Thos.  Lawrence,  D.  D., 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

Guilford     College. 

5  LARGE  BLILDLN'aS. 

Total  Expenses  for  year,  8133;  can  be 
easilv  reduced  to  890. 

L.  L.  HOBBS,  President 
For  Catalogue  address. 

GEO.  W.  WHITE,  Treas., 
Guilford  College,  X.  0. 


The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  of  North  Carolina 

Offers  to  young  women  thorough  literarr.  classical,  scientific  and  industrial  education,  and  special -^pedagogical 
training.     Annual  expenses,  including  board,  f  90  to  $130.     For  non-residents  of  the  state,  $150. 

Faculrv  of  30  members,  representing  in  culture  and  training  many  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities 
in  this  country  and  Europe.  3  departmenii  of  work — Xormal  Department,  Commercial  Department,  Domestic 
Science  Department.  Practice  and  Observation  School  of  S  grades  and  more  than  200  children  under  direction 
of  skilful  su^ierrising  teachers.  More  than  400  regular  students  in  daily  attendance  from  every  section  of 
Xorth  Carolina.     More  than  16C'0  matriculates  during  the  past  six  years. 

For  catalogue  or  other  information,  address 

PKESIDEXT  McITFE,  Gheessbobo,  N".  C. 

Is  ifttling  -Kiih.  adTertisers  please  seatisn  t>ie  Karth  Carolina  Jouaal  of  Sdueatisa. 
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Children  are  to  be  treated  as  rational  creatures. 


He   that   is   a   good,   a   virtuous  and   able  man, 
must  be  made  so  within. 


A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  is  a  short  but  full 

description  of  a  happy  state  in  this  world;  he  that 
has  these  two  has  little  more  to  wish  for;  and  he 
that  wants  either  of  them  will  be  but  little  the 
better  for  anything  else. 


To  love  truth  for  truth's  sake  is  the  principal 
part  of  human  perfection  in  this  world  and  the 
seed-plot  of  all  other  virtues. 


I  can  no  more  know  anything  by  another  man's 
understanding  than  I  can  see  by  another  man's 
eyes. 


Since  it  is  English  that  an  English  gentleman 
will  have  constant  use  of,  that  is  the  language  he 
should  chiefly  cultivate,  and  wherein  most  care 
should  be  taken  to  polish  and  perfect  his  style. 


Of  all  men  we  meet  with,  nine  parts  of  ten  are 
what  they  are,  good  or  evil,  useful  or  not,  by  their 
education.  It  is  that  which  makes  the  great  dif- 
ference in  mankind. 


The  great  principle  and  foundation  of  all  virtue 
and  worth  is  placed  in  this,  that  a  man  is  able  to 
deny  himself  his  own  desires,  cross  his  own  incli- 
nations, and  purely  follo^v  what  reason  directs  as 
best,  though  the  appetite  lean  the  other  way. 


JOHN  LOCKE. 

BORN  AUGUST  29,   1632;   DIED  OCTOBER  28,   1704. 

THE  APOSTLE  OF  COMMON  SENSE  AND  PRACTICAL  UTILITY  IN   EDUCATION. 

'^OM  TWE  <TOHXS  OF  JOHH  LQCKE,  L0«CO««,  1794.) 


Beating  and  all  other  sorts  of  slavish  and  cor- 
poral punishments  are  not  the  discipline  fit  to  be 
used  in  the  education  of  those  who  would  have 
wise,  good  and  ingenious  men;  and  therefore  very 
rarely  to  be  applied,  and  that  only  on  great  occa- 
sions, and  cases  of  e.xtremity.  On  the  other  side, 
to  flatter  children  by  rewards  of  things  that  are 
pleasant  to  them,  is   as   carefully  to    be   avoided. 


Make  but  few  laws,  but  see  they  be  well  ob- 
served, .vhen  once  made.  Few  years  require  but  few 
laws;  and  as  his  age  increases,  when  one  rule  is  by 
practice  well  established  you  may  add  another. 


Ingenuous  shame  and  the  apprehension  of  dis- 
pleasure are  the  only  true  restraints.  These  alone 
ought  to  hold  the  reins  and  keep  the  child  in  order. 


It  is  virtue  then,  direct  virtue,  which  is  the  hard 
and  valuable  pait  to  be  aimed  at  in  education. 
All  other  considerations  and  accomplishments 
should  give  way  and  be  postponed  to  this.  This 
is  the  solid  and  substantial  good,  which  tutors 
should  not  only  read  lectures  and  talk  of,  but  the 
labor  and  art  of  education  should  furnish  the  mind 
with,  and  fasten  there,  and  never  cease  till  the 
young  man  has  a  true  relish  of  it,  and  places  his 
strength,  his  glory  and  his  pleasure  in  it. 


I 
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riflUKT'S  flflNUflL  or  QEOQKflFMT. 


NEW    1699  EDITION. 


It  is  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  text  and  maps. 

It  has  a  large  number  of  new  pictures,  each  of  which 
instructs  as  well  as  illustrates. 

The  recently  acquired  Island  Regions  of  the  United 
States  are  graphically  presented  in  text,  illus- 
tions  and  maps.  They  are  treated  under  the 
United  States  and  not  in  supplement. 

A  new  supplement  contains  much  interesting  and 
valuable   geographical   information,    including 
map    of   the    Samoan  Islands   with    descriptive 
text. 

Holmes'  Nexr  Readers. 


Maury's  ideas  and  method  of  teaching  geography 
were,  when  first  presented,  in  advance  of  the 
times.  They  are  to-day  accepted  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  thoughtful  educators  throughout  the 
country  as  psychologically  correct.  After  a  brief 
presentation  of  the  underlying  principles  of 
mathematical,  physical  and  political  geography, 
each  sectioti  of  the  earth  is  treated  in  detail, 
and  finally,  after  the  pupil  has  mastered 
these  details,  he  is  led  by  a  carefully  construct- 
ed series  of  review  studies  to  look  at  the  earth 
as  a  whole — as  a  unit.  This  is  the  true  peda- 
gogical method. 


FIRST,  SECOND,  THIRD,  FOURTH,  FIFTH.  I 

Well  graded.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Attractive  in  sudjects  of  lessons  Many  interesting  stories  about  plant 
and  animal  life  interspersed  with  other  choice  reading  matter  oi  high  literary  excellence. 

Sanford's  Arithmetics. 

PRIHARY,  INTERMEDIATE,  COMMON  SCHOOL,  HIGHER. 

In  these  books  the  gradation  of  work  is  easy  and  natural.  They  make  interested  and  intelligent  students. 
The  work  and  problems  are  practical.  The  extensive  and  sustained  use  of  these  books  attest  their  peculiar 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  a  large  and  widely  extended  class  of  schools. 

Hansen's  Histories—New  Editions.   . 


SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  1 

HIGHER  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  ' 

The  new  editions  of  both  these  books  are  most  attractive  in  quality  of  text,  accuracy,  clear  and  pleasing  ] 
style,  pictorial  illustrations,  maps,  etc.  They  correspond  exactly  with  the  former  editions  in  arrangement  of; 
topics,  chapter  headings,  etc 

Finger's  Civil  Government 

IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES.  | 

A  School  Manuiil  and  History.  I.  General  Idea  of  Civil  Government.  II.  Government  in  North  Caro- ' 
Una.     III.     Government  in  the  United  States. 


I'NITEEilTf  PUlMiHINe  CO 


®5>       , 
714  and  716  Canal  St.,  New  Orleans.  43-47  East  lOth  Street,  New  York.i 
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boro, North  Carolina. 

PHILANDER  P.   CLAXTON, 

Professor  Pedagogy  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 

EDITOR  AND  MANAGER. 
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Sweet  Summer  Has  Gone  Away. 


There's  a  pur         pie    tint    on  the  woodland  leaves,  Aod  the  winds  are  up  all 
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day:         There's  a     rust       Jing  heard    in  the        yel-low  sheaves.  And  it 


sad  •  Iv     seems  to     say;    "Sweet      sum  ■  mer  has  gone        a-wayf 

In  the  wrinkled  brook  no  roses  peep  ; 
And  the  bees  no  longer  stray  ; 

And  the  butterflies  have  gone  to  sleep  ; 
And  the  locust  trills  all  day, 
"  Sweet  summer  has  gone  away  ! " 

Oh  the  browning  field  the  spider  spins 
Where  the  lambs  no  longer  play ; 

And  the  cricket  now  his  chirp  begins; 
And  the  quail  is  whistling  gay, 
"  Sweet  summer  has  gone  away  !  " 

There  are  loving  arms  for  baby  dear. 
Though  the  skies  are  chill  and  gray. 

And  a  cosy  home-nest  all  the  year, 
And  sweet  kisses  every  day, 
"  Though  summer  has  gone  away.  " 


The  opening  of  school  should  be  an  event,  not 
only  to  the  child's  mind,  but  to  that  of  the  parents. 
Let  teachers  and  committeemen  resolve  that  the 
schools  shall  be  better  attended  than  ever  before. 
You  send  your  children  to  school ;  doubtless  most 
people  who  read  newspapers  do,  but  are  there  any 
neighbors  near  you  who  are  cutting  their  children 
off  from   this   small   opportunity  .-"     If  so,   for    the 


sake  of  children  who  cannot  speak  for  themselves, 
it  is  your  duty  to  try  to  persuade  such  parents  to 
send  their  children,  too;  for,  as  the  true  God  liveth, 
each  of  us  is  measurably  our  brother's  keeper. — 
Monroe  Joiiynal. 


Mr.  J.  T.  Alderman,  formerly  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  Reidsville,  N.  C,  and  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years  connected  with  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Hen- 
derson. The  Journal  Welcomes  Superintendent 
Alderman  back  to  North  Carolina. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Madison  county  teach- 
ers' association  will  be  held  at  Marshall,  Nov.  4. 
The  subjects  for  discussion  are  : 

1.  What  are  the  best  methods  of  teaching  mor- 
als, manners  and  cleanliness  in  the  public  schools  .'* 

2.  What  can  a  teacher  do  to  secure  a  larger 
attendance  in  the  school  1 

3.  Literature  and  English  in  the  public  school. 


Col.  Robert  Bingham,  of  the  Bingham  School, 
Asheville,  N.  C,  reports  unusual  financial  success 
— such  success  as  makes  one  feel  that  teaching  is 
not  the  least  remunerative  business  in  the  world. 
When  this  school  was  moved  to  Asheville  eight  or 
nine  years  ago  Colonel  Bingham  issued  first  mort- 
gage bonds  on  the  school  property  to  the  amount 
of  $30,000 — the  bonds  to  run  twenty  years.  Eigh- 
teen thousand;  dollars  of  these  bonds  have 
been  redeemed  and  are  in  Colonel  Bingham's  pos- 
session— elven  years  before  maturity.  Five  thou- 
sand dollars  of  them  were  redeemed  in  one 
year. 

Don't  fail  to  tell  your  children  of  the  shower  of 
"falling  stars"  predicted  for  the  night  of  Novem- 
ber 13  or  November  14.  If  seen  on  the  night 
of  November  13,  it  will  not  begin  until  about 
midnight;  but  it  will  be  worth  remaining  up 
to  see.  Many  teachers  now  in  the  schools  have 
been  born  since  this  phenomenon  occurred  in  1866, 
beginning  j'ust  before  day;  and  not  reaching  its 
climax  until  after  day  and  the  children  now  in 
school  will  be  men  and  women  of  middle  age  before 
it  occurs  again,  in  1932. 
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The  Raleigh  Baptist  Tabernacle  has  organized 
a  night  school,  conducted  by  Superintendent  E.  P. 
Moses,  of  the  Raleigh  public  school*,  and  Profes- 
sor Brogden,  of  the  Raleigh  Male  Academy.  Eng- 
lish Literature  is  the  subject  of  study.  This  is  excel- 
lent church  work   and  worth)'  of  imitation   by  the 


might  do  much  good.  Of  course  the  parents  of 
the  children  should  be  invited  to  hear  the  ad- 
dresses, and  the  improvement  of  the  schools 
should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Teachers 
should  take  and  interest  in  all  questions  of  this 
kind  effecting  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and 


churches  of  every   city,    town  and    village,  where  in   this   one    especially,  since    the    welfare    of  the 

good  teachers  can  be  had,  in  the  South.  .  schools  is  so  closely  connected  with  it.   With  good 

^ roads,  there  will  be  little  or  no  opposition  to  less- 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  )-ear  about  ening    the    number    of  schools  and  increasing  the 

$30,000,000  have  been  donated  by  private  individ-  size  of  the  districts,  a  measure  absolutely  necessary 

uals  to  American  colleges  and  universities,  of  which  to  any  great  improvement  in  the  schools. 

less  than  $1,000,000  have  fallen  to  Southern  insti-  - 

tutions.    The  largest  amount  received  by  any  insti-  Mecklenburg  county  built  good   roads  by  local 

tution  is  that  of  $15,000,000  to  the  Leland  Stanford  taxation,  notwithstanding    the    bitter    protest    of 


University. 


Two  Prizes  for  Country  Schools. 


The  Ohio  Fartn  Journal,  offers  a  first  prize  of 
$50  and  a  second  prize  of  $25  to  the  two  country 
districts  in  any  state  in  the  Union  which  shall  show 
the  greatest  improvement  in  its  school  buildings. 


many  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  county, 
and  now  all  the  most  progressive  counties  of  the 
state  are  beginning  to  follow  her  example.  Some 
of  the  counties  will  probably  issue  bonds  for  this 
purpose  to  an  amount  equal  to  tho  school  fund  for 
ten  years  and  more.  Let  the  teachers  and  friends 
of  the  school  learn  a  lesson  from  this.  If  we  can 
get  good  nine  months  schools,  with  good  central 
high  schools  well  equipped  with  laboratories,  etc., 


outbuildings,  grounds,  shrubbery,  etc.,  in  any  thir 

teen  months  between  July  i,  1899,  and  November     in  one  or  more  of  the  leading  counties,  then   the 

r.  1900.     The  improvements  made  must  be  clearly     battle   may   be   easily   won.     Their  value  will   be 


shown  by  at  least  two  clear  photographic  views,  not 
smaller  than  3x4  inches,  of  buildings  and  grounds, 
one  taken  in  1899  and  the  other  in  1900,  and  not 
more  than  thirteen  months  apart  in  time;  also  b)' 
a  correct  plan  or  diagram  and  full  description  of 
the  school  grounds,  buildings,  walks,  trees,  shrubs, 
flower  beds,  etc. 


seen  and  appreciated  as  readily  as  has  been  that 
of  the  good  roads  of  Mecklenburg.  People  learn 
most  easily  from  example. 


Some  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  Trinity 

College  are  delivering  a  series  of  lectures  to  the 

colored  people  of  Durham.     The  first  of  the  series 

Notice  of  intention  to  compete,  with  photograph      was  by  President  Kilgo,  on   '-Personal  Economy." 


The  second  was  by  Prof.  Basset,  on  "  The  Poor 
Man's  Opportunity."  Other  lectures  will  be  de- 
livered by  different  members  of  the  faculty. 

This  seems  to  usa  very  praiseworthy  movement, 
and  one  from  the  general  adoption  of  which  in  all 
college  towns  much  good  might  come. 


of  buildings  and  grounds,  when  the  improvements 
began,  must  be  received  at  the  ofifice  of  the  Ohio 
Farvi  Journal  not  later  than  Noyember  i,  1899. 
All  who  enter  the  competition  are  advised  to  write 
to  L.  H.  Bailey,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  a  copy  of  "  Hints 
on  Rural  School  Grounds,"  which  will  be  sent  free 
of  charge. 

The   School  Directors  of    Union   county  think 

•      Everywhere  in  North  Carolina  the  sentiment  for  the  public  schools  of  the   county  should   be   kept 

good  roads  seems  to   be   growing,  and   in  several  open  continuously  as  long    as    the    funds    permit, 

counties  the  work  of  grading    and    macadamizing  rather  than  that  they  should  be  divided  into  two 

has  begun.     Every  teacher  in   the   public  schools  short  sessions,  as  is  done  in  some  counties.     This 

of    the    state    should   encourage   this    movement  is    wise.     Much    w-aste    of  energy    and    money  is 

and   make  special    efforts    to    help    develop    the  caused    by    dividing    a    school    term    of    four    or 

sentiment.     Occasional    lessons    on    the    value    of  five   months  into  two  sessions   with  an    intermis- 

good  roads  should  be  given  to  the  whole  school,  sion  of  from  two  to  four  weeks.  The  way  to  secure 

and  a  "good  roads  day,"  with  addresses  by  prom-  a  regular  attendance  is  to  have  a  regular  school 

inent  citizens  favoring  the  building  of  the  roads,  term. 


i 
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On  Nov.  20  the  town  of  Monroe  will  vote  on  the 
question  of  levying  a  special  tav  for  the  support  of 
graded  schools.  Among  the  able  arguments  for 
the  measure  presented  in  the  local  papers,  the  fol- 
lowing should  appeal  to  the  citizens  who  pay  the 
taxes  and  who,  also,  have  children  to  educate  : 

I  notice  on  the  tax  book  a  man  whose  property  is  assessed 
at  $10,000.  He  is  called  wealthy.  His  tax  for  a  graded 
school  would  be  $31.  He  has  four  children,  and  his  tuition 
would  be  $80  at  the  private  school.  I  notice  another  man 
whose  property  is  valued  at  $5,000;  his  tax  would  be  $16  ;  he 
has  three  children,  and  his  tuition  would  be  $60. 

But  the  average  tax  payer  owns  about  $2.000 ;  his  tax 
would  be  $7  ;  and  he  has  live  children;  his  tuition  would  be 
$100.  His  tax  would  not  send  his  children  to  school  one 
month.  Many  own  only  $1,000,  their  tax  would  be  $4;  their 
tuition  for  two  children  would  be  $40 

It  is  the  cheapest  system  of  educating  your  children.  Even 
f  cm  the  standpoint  of  their  own  interests,  nine-tenths  of  the 
voters  of  Monroe  ought  to  support  this  measure. 


On  Oct.  19,  Avery  Kale  was  hanged  at  Newton, 
N.  C,  for  the  crime  of  murder.  The  following  is 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  execution  : 

Kale  was  a  young  white  man,  being  a  little  more  than  19 
years  of  age,  and  unmarried.  From  childhood  none  but  the 
baser  influences  had  been  thrown  around  him.  Virtually 
raised  in  a  distillery,  and  in  ignorance,  his  life  was  totally  de- 
void of  moral  training. 

We  commend  this  as  a  good  text  for  those  who 
so  zealously  preach  the  doctrine  that  education 
produces  crime. 


God  did  not  intend  that  children  should  earn 
their  bread.  It  is  a  reversal  of  His  laws  to  put 
them  at  hard  and  continuous  labor,  and  rob  them 
of  the  time  the\'  should  romp  and  play,  and  above 
all  of  the  precious  hours  they  should  be  in  school. 
*  *  *  Child-labor,  continuous,  slavish,  unregu- 
lated by  law,  defenceless  in  the  hands  of  cupidity, 
is  an  outrage  on  our  civilization. — Cluirity  and 
Children. 


In  the  reclassification  and  re-arrangement  of  the 
books  in  the  state  library,  Raleigh,  a  large  room 
in  the  museum  annex  is  given  up  to  North  Caro- 
lina history.  The  amount  of  matter  is  quite  ex- 
tensive, and  this  arrangement  will  be  very  helpful 
to  students  of  the  history  of  our  state. 


The  proceeds  of  a  recent  entertainment  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Charlotte  library  amounted 
to  $75-  

On  Oct.  14,  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  which  was 
first  surveyed  by  George  Washington,  was  re- 
opened for  business.  This  canal  has  not  been 
much  in  use  for  nearh-  a  century.  The  canal  ex- 
tends from  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  the  Pasquotank 
river  in  North  Carolina,  a  distance  of  twen*;y-two 
miles.  It  is  ten  feet  deep  and  eighty  feet  wide. 
Merchant  vessels  of  not  more  than  ten  feet  draft, 
and  small  war  vessels,  by  using  this  route,  may 
avoid  the  perilous  Hatteras  coast  in  passing  from 
the  sounds  and  rivers  of  North  Carolina  to  the 
Chesapeake  bay.  This  canal  will  be  very  valuable 
to  the  people  of  the  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  regions, 
stimulating  the  trade  of  this  section.  Very  large 
and  valuable  tracts  of  timber  are  made  accessible 
by  the  canal. 

Let  children  locate  on  maps  of  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  the  canal  and  the  places  affected  by 
it.  Also  let  them  trace  the  natural  inland  water- 
way from  New  York  to  Savannah—  a  way  the  open- 
ing of  which,  at  a  comparatively  small  expense, 
would  more  than  double  the  value  of  ever\-  foot  of 
land  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 

The  reg'ilar  line  of  steamers  just  being  put  into 
operation  from  Norfolk  to  London,  Hamburg  and 
Rotterdam,  will  greath-  increase  the  value  of  this 
canal  to  North  Carolina. 


According  to  the  ruling  of  State  Superintendent 
Mebane  the  legal  school  day  in  North  Carolina  is 
six  hours,  exclusive  of  recesses. 


Superintendent  Mebane  has  received  from  Dr. 
Curry,  General  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  North 
Carolina's  apportionment  from  this  fund  for  1899- 
1900,  as  follows  : 

Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Greensboro $2,000 

Newbern  Graded  School,  Newbern 200 

Waynesville  Graded  School,  Waynesville 150 

High  Point  Graded  School,  High  Point 100 

Kinston  Graded  School,  Kinston 200 

Mt.  Airy  Graded  School,  Mt.  Airy 100 

Washington  Graded  School,  Washington 200 

Colored  Normal  School,  Elizabeth  City 30a 

"  "  "        Franklinton 00 

"             "             "        Goldsboro 100 

"              "             "        Winston 600 

"             "            "       Fayetteville 300' 

"             "             "        Plymouth lOO 

Summer  Institutes  (For  Colored  Teachers) 400 

Peabody  Normal  School  Scholarships 2,250 

$7,100 
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Tlie  following  resolution  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  County  School  Directors  of  Durham 
county  : 

Resolved  that  the  board  of  school  directors  of  Durham 
county  public  schools  construe  the  school  day  to  be  six  hours 
actual  school  work,  intermissions  and  recesses  not  to  be 
counted  in.  No  teacher's  voucher  shall  be  valid  unless  a 
certificate  of  conformity  to  this  resolution  accompany  said 
voucher.  The  attention  of  school  committeemen  is  urgently 
called  to  this. 

The  Wisconsin  Dairy  School,  located  at  Madi- 
son, has  122  students,  who  are  learning  to  make 
butter  and  cheese  and  manage  the  dairy.  Schools 
like  this  make  a  state  rich.  Men  and  women  who 
learn  to  do  things  well  produce  more  and  are 
more  valuable  to  the  community  in  which  they  live 
than  those  who  do  not. 


At  the  Industrial  Convention  recently  held  at 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  a  resolution  was  passed  asking 
the  National  Government  to  appropriate  $500,000 
for  a  great  textile  school  at  some  central  point  in 
the  South,  and  urging  all  Southern  congressmen 
to  use  their  influence  in  securing  the  necessary 
legislation.  We  hope  it  may  be  done,  and  that 
every  state  will  follow  it  up  v/ith  at  least  a  half- 
dozen  technical  schools  of  various  kinds,  all  sup- 
ported by  the  public  and  free  to  all  who  will  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered.  The  invest- 
ment would  pay  a  thousand  per  cent,  annually  in 
clear  cash. 


Some  Best  Books  for  Children  Under  Tw  elve. 

The  London  Academy  has  taken  a  vote  among 
its  readers  as  to  the  best  dozen  books  for  children 
under  twelve  years  old,  with  the  following  result : 

Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales. 

Struwwelpelter 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 

Kingsley's  Water  Babies. 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Arabian  Nights. 

Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes. 

Stevenson's  Child's  Garden  of  Verses. 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 

Then  follow  thirteen  books  in  the  following 
order  : 

The  Jungle  Book. 
Aesop's  Fables. 


Master-Man  Ready. 

Through  a  Looking  Glass. 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

The  Book  of  Nonsense. 

Mother  Goose. 

The  Rose  and  the  Ring. 

Jackanapes. 

Black  Beauty. 

The  Blue  Fairy  Book. 

The  Boys'  Own  Paper. 

Both  these  lists  are  excellent;  but  one  who  has 
studied  the  question  of  children's  reading  with 
practical  observations  finds  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  should  be  put 
before  Grimm's,  why  the  list  should  begin  with 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  why  some  good  book  of  ad- 
venture, such  as  boys  like  so  much,  is  not  included, 
why  no  biography  of  great  men  nor  any  history 
story  is  mentioned,  why  Homer's  Odyssey  should 
be  omitted,  and  why  the  Bible  should  not  be  named 
in  any  list  of  twenty-five  books  for  children  who 
may  be  as  old  as  twelve  ;  for,  while  much  of  it  is 
beyond  the  comprehension  and  interest  of  children 
of  this  age,  there  is  nothing  in  all  literature  that  for 
children  can  take  the  place  of  the  stories  of  Crea- 
tion, the  Flood,  Abraham,  Joseph,  Moses,  Samson, 
Gideon,  Samuel,  David,  Elijah,  Daniel,  Ruth  and 
Esther,  and  the  simple  parables  and  stories  of  the 
New  Testament.  When  properly  presented,  that 
is,  when  children  are  allowed  to  read  them  as  they 
do  other  stories  and  books,  there  is  nothing  more 
fascinating  than  these  stories,  as  many  men  and 
women  whose  childhood  fell  in  the  days  before  the 
International  Lessons  had  spread  their  blighting 
effect  over  all  can  testify  ;  and  the  permanent 
result,  which  must  always  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  choosing  reading  matter  for  children,  is 
hardly  to  be  compared  with  that  of  many  of  the 
twenty-five  books  of  the  Academy  s  two  lists.  The 
same  may  be  said,  though  in  a  less  degree,  of  the 
Odyssey. 


Superintendnet  Mebane's    Letter   on    Temperance 
Instruction  in  the  Schools. 


Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Raleigh,  Oct.  10,  1899. 
To  the  County  Superintendent  and  Teachers  of  Public  Schools. 

De.ar  Friends: — I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  Section 
74  of  the  School  Law  :  •'  The  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and 
narcotics  and  special  instruction  as  to  their  effect  upon  the 
human  system  ....  shall  be  included  in  the  branches  of 
study  taught  in  the  common  or  free  schools  in   the  State  of 
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North  Carolina,  and  shall  be  studied  and  taught  as  thoroughly 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  other  like  required  branches  in 
said  schools,"  etc. 

This  subject  has  not  received  the  attention  and  has  not  had 
the  time  devoted  to  it  that  should  have  been  by  some  of  our 
County  Superintendents  and  teachers. 

If  we  are  to  become  a  sober,  temperate  people,  we  must  look 
to  the  rising  generation.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  men  and 
the  women — what  a  pity  we  must  name  women — who  are 
slaves  to  narcotics  and  alcoholic  drinks  will  never  be  reclaimed 
from  the  miserable  bonds  which  are  crushing  their  lives,  their 
hopes  and  happiness  and  hurrying  them  on  to  till  untimely 
graves.  Then  how  important  it  is  that  the  a-zv/ul  consequences 
of  these  narcotics  and  drinks  be  impressed  upon  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  children. 

What  strong  drink  is  doing  for  the  men  from  twenty  to 
fifty  years  of  age,  the  same,  to  a  wonderful  extent,  the  cigar- 
ette and  tobacco  are  doing  for  the  boys  from  twelve  to  twenty 
years  of  age.  The  time  has  come  for  teachers  to  cry  aloud 
and  spare  not.  I  care  not  if  our  school  fund  is  increased 
some  from  liquor  license,  the  more's  the  pity.  I  care  not  if 
tobacco  men  give  their  thousands  to  colleges  and  educational 
institutions,  this  ought  not  and  wilt  not  shut  the  mouth  of 
any  true  teacher  against  these  evils.  Yea,  what  shall  it  profit 
us  if  our  public  school  funds  are  increased  and  our  colleges 
are  handsomely  endowed,  if  our  boys  and  girls  are  to  be 
ruined  ! 

Let  our  teachers  and  County  Superintendents,  too,  be  living 
examples  of  total  abstinence  from  the  use  o(  all  narcotics  and 
alcoholic  drinks.  I  like  to  see  a  preacher  practice  what  he 
preaches,  and  I  also  like  to  see  a  teacher  live  the  life  he  sets 
up  as  a  model  for  his  pupils  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  very 
idea  of  a  Superintendent  of  Schools  or  a  teacher  taking  a 
drink  on  the  sly,  or  puffing  a  filthy  pipe,  or  smoking  a  cigar- 
ette! Away  with  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
Yours  on  behalf  of  the  children, 

C.  H.  IMEBANE, 
Supt.  Public  Instntction. 


Text    Books 


for   the    Public 
Carolina. 


Schools     of    North 


The  following  letter  should  have  an  interest  for 
public  school  teachers  as  well  as  for  county 
superintendents  : 

To  the  County  Superintendents  of  Schools  : 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  numerous  inquiries  in  regard  to  the 
text-books  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools,  what  prices,  etc. 
These  inquiries,  strange  to  say,  come  very  often  from  teachers 
who  ought  to  be  informed  on  questions  of  this  kind. 

I  wish  you  to  go  to  the  Register  of  Deeds  of  your  county 
and  make  a  copy  of  the  contract  your  county  has  with  pub- 
lishers, the  names  of  the  books,  together  with  the  prices  to 
be  paid  for  them  by  the  children. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  this  list  of  books,  together 
with  prices,  published  on  good  cardboard  and  placed  in  each 
school-house  of  your  county.      In  this  way  not  only  the  teacher 


would  know  what  books  he   is   required   to  use,  but  the  chil- 
dren would  also  know  what  they  must  pay  for  them. 

You  will  find  that  the  contract  provides  that  books  shall  be 
sold  at  the  prices  contained  therein,  and  if  merchants  and 
book  dealers  are  charging  more  than  these  prices  it  is  your 
duty  to  look  after  the  matter  and  see  that  the  publishers 
place  the  books  on  sale  at  the  prices  agreed  to  in  the  contract 
of 1S96 

You  will  see  by  referring  to  Section  80  of  the  School  Law, 
"  That  the  text-books  now  prescribed  and  in  use  in  said 
schools  shall  not  be  changed,  nor  the  price  of  the  same  raised 
prior  to  said  date,  and  that  the  list  of  such  books,  and  the 
price  for  the  same  as  now  recorded  upon  the  minutes  of  the 
County  Board  of  Education."  etc 

Thus,  you  see,  the  Legislature  of  1S99  virtually  adopted  the 
text-books  for  two  years:  you  will  so  inform  the  public,  and 
especially  the  teachers  of  your  county. 

C.  H.    MEBANE, 
Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


Southern  Educational  Association. 

The  people  of  Memphis  are  working  away  on 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Educational  yVssociation,  the  general 
programme  is  about  completed.  The  department 
programmes  will  be  completed  before  Dec.  1st.,  the 
railroads  are  announcing  one-fare  rates,  and  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  teachers  of  the  southern 
states,  this  meeting  will  become  a  powerful  factor 
in  the  educational  progress  of  the  South.  All  over 
the  southern  states  there  are  signs  of  such  a  revival 
of  educational  spirit  and  effort  as  has  never  before 
been  known.  This  association  is  the  one  medium 
through  \\  hich  this  new  enthusiasm  can  be  directed 
into  the  most  profitable  chanels,  and  the  various 
efforts  united  into  one  grand  and  resistless  move- 
inent  that  will  sweep  these  states  forward  to  the 
place  the}-  should  hold  in  the  ranks  of  educational 
progress. 

Your  own  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  cause 
demand  your  presence  at  this  meeting.  Let  noth- 
ing keep  you  away.  Inquire  at  your  railroad  station 
the  price  of  a  single  fare  to  Memphis,  add  $2.00  to 
this  to  pay  membership  fee,  allow  $2.00  a  day 
for  hotel  bills,  and  you  will  have  the  amount  of  the 
necessary  e.xpenses.  The  meeting  will  be  held 
on  December  28,  29,  30.  Tickets  will  be  good  for 
return  on  or  before  Jan.  8,  1900. 

For  further  information  address 

Junius  F.  Jordan,  Pres., 

Fayctteville  Ark., 
P.  P.  Claxton,  Sec, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Or  H.  N.  Robertson,  Sec.  Ex.  Board, 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
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Education  and  Crime. 

Every  one  who  has  any  doubt  about  the  relation 
of  education  to  morality  should  write  to  Prof.  E. 
C.  Branson,  Athens,  Ga.,  for  a  copy  of  his  paper 
on  education  and  crime,  read  before  the  School- 
Masters'  Club  of  Athens,  October  6th.  It  is  thor- 
oughly in  harmony  with  the  interview  of  Dr.  Wm. 
T.  Harris,  published  in  this  issue  of  the  JOURNAL, 
but  treats  the  subject  more  exhaustively.  One 
very  interesting  fact  shown  by  Professor  Branson 
is  that  in  Georgia  the  per  cent  of  criminals  among 
the  illiterate  negro  population  is  two  and  one-half 
times  that  of  the  negro  population  counted  as  lit- 
erate. Both  Dr.  Harris  and  Professor  Branson 
show  that,  with  remarkable  recurrence  of  figures  in 
state  after  state  and  in  different  countries,  the  per 
cent  of  criminals  from  the  illiterate  population  is 
eight  times  that  from  the  literate.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  every  one  who  can  barely  read  and 
write  is  accounted  literate,  it  will  easily  be  seen 
that  universal  education  to  a  degree  sufficient  to 
form  the  character  and  prepare  for  the  demands  of 
modern  life  would  go  very  far  towards  lifting  the 
entire  criminal  population  into  the  ranks  of  law- 
abiding  citizens.  If  it  is  remembered  that  com- 
paratively few  negroes  have  had  more  than  the 
beginnings  of  a  school  education,  and  that  this  has 
been  given  frequently  under  the  most  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  not  be  difficult  to  believe  that 
education  will  have  the  same  effect  on  the  negro, 
when  it  is  given  fully  and  freely,  that  it  has  on 
other  races. 

We  have  tried  many  things  to  diminish  crime; 
let  us  give  universal  education  a  fair  trial.  It  will 
cost  less  than  many  other  things  that  have  failed. 
But  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  means  to  give  at  least  a 
good  high  school  education  to  every  child,  white 
or  black,  and  the  opportunity  of  whatever  more 
any  one  may  be  induced  to  take.  It  means  that 
the  courses  of  study  shall  be  so  revised  as  to  give 
intelligence,  character,  skill,  and  love  for  those 
things  that  are  pure  and  uplifting.  It  means  that 
honest  labor  and  right  living  shall  be  the  central 
idea  in  every  course  of  instruction.  It  means  that 
teachers  must  be  prepared  to  do  their  work,  and 
that  the  home,  the  church,  and  every  other  organ- 
ized agency  must  work  in  harmony  with  the  school 
for  the  education  and  salvation  of  the  children.  It 
means  that  the  life,  character  and  eternal  welfare 
of  the  child  shall  be  accounted  of  more  worth  than 
the  few  dollars  required  to  provide  it  the  neces- 
sary means  of  education. 


The    Raleigh    Plan    for   the  Over-crowded    Lower 
Grades. 


In  remodelling  the  Murphy  school  building, 
which  has  been  purchased  recently  by  the  Raleigh 
School  Board,  and  in  the  new  Wiley  school,  which 
is  building.  Superintendent  Moses  is  preparing 
rooms  so  that  he  may  put  into  operation  a  plan 
well  worth  careful  consideration  by  all  graded 
school  superintendents  and  principals. 

The  rooms  for  the  primary  grades  are  made 
large  enough  to  seat  comfortably  at  single  desks 
from  sixty  to  sevent)'  children,  leaving  room  for 
small  classes  to  assemble  for  recitation.  Connected 
with  each  of  these  larger  rooms  are  two  smaller 
rooms  about  iixi6  feet.  These  are  provided  with 
blackboards  and  recitation  benches.  The  grade 
teacher  employed  and  paid  by  the  board,  has  charge 
of  the  large  room.  In  the  small  rooms  four  assis- 
tant teachers  work  under  her  direction,  two  from 
9  to  1 1 :20  o'clock,  the  other  two  from  1 1 :20  to  i  :40. 
The  children  of  the  grade  are  divided  into  six 
classes  often  or  twelve  each,  three  of  which  recite 
at  one  time,  one  to  the  regular  teacher,  the  others 
to  the  assistants.  When  these  have  recited  the 
remaining  three  classes  recite.  The  recitation 
periods  are  twenty  minutes  long.  Thus  all  the 
children  have  twenty  minutes  for  study  and  twenty 
for  recitation,  each  child  recites  at  least  half  a 
dozen  times  a  day,  and  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
children  recite  to  any  teacher  at  one  time. 

The  young  women  who  work  in  these  small 
rooms  receive  no  pay  except  the  training  which 
they  get  from  this  work  and  from  the  work  of  the 
Superintendent's  training  class,  which  he  meets 
twice  a  week.  They  are  all  of  mature  years 
and  are  graduates  of  the  high  schools  and  colleges 
of  Raleigh  or  of  other  schools  of  equal  standing, 
and  the  professional  training  received  here  is  well 
worth  to  them  the  time  they  give  the  school.  Af- 
ter they  have  served  an  apprenticeship  ol  one  or 
more  years  in  this  way,  some  of  these  young  women 
will  be  given  positions  as  teachers  in  the  Raleigh 
schools;  others  will  teach  in  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  Wake  and  adjoining  counties.  Thus, 
not  only  will  the  city  be  benefitted,  but  the  coun- 
try as  well. 

There  are  probably  few  towns  in  North  Carolina 
or  anywhere  in  the  South  in  which  from  five  to  ten 
young  women  of  good  academic  training  could  not 
be  found  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  an  opportunity  as  this   to  prepare 
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themselves  for  usefulness  in  a  way  not  otherwise 
possible  for  them.  The  general  adoption  of  some 
such  plan  would  greatly  relieve  the  over-crowding 
to  be  found  in  the  lower  grades  of  all  our  schools, 
and  would,  thus,  largely  increase  their  usefulness. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  quite  different 
from  the  pupil-teacher  system  referred  to  in  the 
September  JOURNAL. 


Hickory  Will  Vote  on  Special  Tax  for  Schools. 


On  November  7th  the  town  of  Hickory,  N.  C, 
will  vote  on  the  question  of  levying  a  special  tax 
for  the  support  of  public  graded  schools.  The 
friends  af  the  measure  have  been  working  hard, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  election  will  be  carried. 
No  town  with  800  children  of  school  age  can  afford 
to  be  without  good  public  schools,  free  to  all.  The 
sentiment  for  education  is  growing  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  those  towns  that  do  not  offer  all  their 
children  the  opportunity  of  a  good  education  will 
soon-  be  considered  unprogressive. 


The  Committee  appointed  at  the  Washington 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
to  investigate  and  report  on  the  advisability  of 
establishing  a  National  University  at  Washington 
City  will  hold  a  meeting  at  Washington  November 
3d.  President  E.  A.  Alderman,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  President  William  L.  Wilson, 
of  Washington  &  Lee  University,  are  the  Southern 
members  of  this  committee. 


At  Banner  Elk,  N.  C  ,  the  Presbyterians  are 
building  a  high  school  building  to  be  rented  dur- 
ing the  summer  for  use  as  a  hotel.  The  income 
thus  obtained  will  be  used  to  help  support  the 
school  in  the  fall.  Well  does  Mr.  Tufts,  the 
founder  of  the  school,  say  that  meeting  the  people 
and  preaching  to  them  twice  a  month  will  never 
have  much  permanent  influence  on  them.  There 
must  be  a  more  solid  foundation  laid  in  the  educa- 
tion cf  the  school. 

The  Southern  Music  Teachers'  Association  was 
organized  at  Atlanta,  October  25.  The  member- 
ship will  extend  to  all  the  Southern  States.  Six 
of  the  states  were  represented  at  the  meeting  at 
which  the  association  was  organized.  The  officers 
are:  President,  Prof.  Joseph  Maclean,  Atlanta; 
Vice-President,  Dr.  R.  H.  Peters,  Spartanburg; 
Secretary,  Mr.  Gilmore  Ward  Bryant,  Durham,  and 
Treasurer,  Prof.  B.  C.  Davis,  Atlanta. 


The  amount  of  shop-work  required  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  has  been  largely  increased,  and  all 
shop-work  is  to  be  done  in  the  afternoon  and  on 
Saturday  morning. 

The  Asheville  city  schools  have  recently  intro- 
duced an  ingenious  form  of  special  report  to  be 
sent  to  parents  of  pupils  monthly.  The  superin- 
tendent and  teachers  believe  it  will  work  well. 
For  full  copy  of  this  report  see  page  32. 


The  public  graded  schools  of  Albemarle  began 
their  work  Monday,  October  30. 


In  the  September  number  ofthe  JOURNAL,  credit 
should  have  been  given  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co., 
Chicago,  for  their  permission  to  use  the  song 
"October's  Bright  Blue  Weather,"  taken  from  their 
second  Book  of  Vocal  Music. 


Southern  Educational  Association,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


For  the  above  occasion  a  rate  of  one  fare  for  the 
round-trip,  plus  $2.00  membership  fee,  has  been 
authorized  from  all  points  on  the  Southern  Railway, 
tickets  to  be  sold  from  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina December  24th  and  25th,  and  from  points  in 
other  states  December  25th  and  26th,  with  final 
limit  of  all  tickets  January  8th,  1900.  For  full  in- 
formation call  on  any  agent  ofthe  Southern  Rail- 
way or  write  R.  L.  Vernon,  Traveling  Passenger 
Agent,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Patrons'  Day. 


Every  school  should  have  a  day  or  half  a  day 
set  apart  for  the  exhibition  of  its  best  work  to  par- 
ents and  visitors.  The  people  ofthe  district  furnish 
the  money  to  support  the  school  and  they  have  a 
right  to  see  and  to  know  what  the  results  are. 
Historical  papers,  analyses  of  sentences,  maps, 
arithmetical  solutions,  examination  papers  of  all 
kinds,  drawings,  specimens  of  plants  and  animals, 
home-made  apparatus  to  illustrate  physics,  lists  of 
spelling,  of  diacritical  markings,  all  of  these  and 
more  in  an  infinite  variety,  can  be  ranged  on  the 
walls,  on  the  blackboard,  on  the  desks,  and  dis- 
played for  the  inspection  of  visitors.  Good  work- 
done  during  the  year  can  be  preserved  for  this  day. 
Any  teacher  i\'ho  can  in  this  practical  and  real 
way  show  his  patrons  the  honest  results  of  his  la- 
bors can  not  fail  to  secure  their  esteem  and 
respect. — Course  of  Study  for  the  Common  Schools 
of  Illinois. 
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An  inventory  of  epoch-making  discoveries  and 
inventions  previous  to  this  century  shows  only  fif- 
teen items  of  the  highest  rank;  the  alphabet,  Arabic 
numerals,  the  mariner's  compass,  the  printing  press, 
the  telescope  and  microscope,  the  barometer  and 
themometer,  the  calculus,  gravitation,  planitary 
motion,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  steam-en- 
gine, the  foundation  of  modern  chemistry  and  elec- 
trical science,  and  the  measurement  of  the  velocity 
of  light.  We  do  not  know  who  is  responsible  for 
this  inventory;  but  it  seems  to  us  the  discovery  of 
the  properties  of  the  circle  might  well  be  put  in  any 
list  of  great  discoveries.  It  was  no  small  thing  to 
make  the  discovery  thathasfinally  put  all  the  world 
on  wheels.  The  same  inventory  gives  twenty-four 
first-class  discoveries  and  inventions  for  the  pres- 
ent century,  or  si.xty  per  cent,  more  than  the  entire 
list  for  all  time  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the 
century. 

So  much  for  the  first  fruits  of  our  beginnings  at 
universal  education.  Put  the  opportunity  for  the 
highest  development  of  all  his  faculties  within  reach 
of  every  child,  give  to  each  the  power  of  entering 
into  his  great  five-fold  inheritance,  and  the  twen- 
tieth century  will  surpass  the  nineteenth  as  this  has 
any  century  of  the  past.  What  an  abundance  of 
material  wealth  this  old  world  might  produce,  were 
every  foot  of  it  cultivated,  and  every  natural  re- 
source fully  developed!  But  equally  great  would 
be  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  wealth  if  every  inch 
of  human  brain  were  cultivated,  and  every  mind 
and  heart  and  native  talent  were  developed  to  the 
full  measure  of  their  capacity.  Let  it  be  the  great 
purpose  of  the  next  century  to  do  this;  let  this  be 
the  great  "Twentieth  Century  Movement." 


ern  North  Carolina  have  a  larger  amount  of  money 
for  their  schools  each  year  than  all  the  children  of 
the  most  populous  and  most  wealthy  county  in  the 
state. 

The  Indian  Bureau  has  made  an  investigation  of 
the  subject,  and  finds  that  seventy-si.K  per  cent,  of 
the  graduates  of  the  Indian  schools  at  Carlisle,  Pa., 
are  doing  well,  and  only  four  per  cent,  are  worth- 
less. 

A  principal  part  of  the  work  of  the  teachers  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  is  to  train 
the  children  in  the  use  of  good  books;  to  help  them 
form  a  taste  for  good  reading  and  a  knowledge  of 
good  wholesome  books.  But  to  do  this,  the  teach- 
ers must  themselves  have  had  such  training  as  will 
enable  them  to  do  this.  The  normal  schools  and 
the  summer  schools  for  teachers  should  make  this 
a  large  part  of  their  work.  There  should  be  in 
every  such  school  what  Carlyle  calls  a  Professor  of 
Books. 


There  are  about  180,000  Indians  in  the  United 
States,  exclusive  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  and  the 
New  York  Indians.  Of  these  40,000  are  of  school 
age.  There  are  148  boarding  and  149  day  schools, 
■with  an  enrolment  of  24,325.  The  government  ap- 
propriation for  the  education  of  the  Indians  last 
year  was  $2,636,390,  about  $66  for  each  child  en- 
rolled. Until  1877  the  work  of  educating  the  In- 
dians was  in  the  hands  of  the  churches.  In  that  year 
the  Federal  Government  made  its  first  appropria- 
tion to  this  cause,  $20,000.  Assistant  Commission- 
er of  Indian  Education  A.  E.  Tonnor  says.  In  less 
than  thirty  years  the  proportion  of  illiteracy  among 
the  Indians  will  be  less  than  among  the  white  chil- 
dren. Probably  few  North  Carolinians  know  that 
the  three  or  four  hundred  Indian  children  in  West- 


A  new  system  of  manufacturing  ice  recently  put 
into  operation  in  a  New  York  factory  reduces  the 
cost  of  manufacture  to  50  cents  a  ton,  or  about  30 
per  cent,  of  the  cheapest  price  under  any  older 
system.  The  cost  of  plant  and  necessary  space  is 
also  much  less  than  under  the  older  system.  It 
will  now  be  possible  for  every  large  consumer  to 
manufacture  his  own  ice  at  a  price  that  will  make 
its  use  universal.  An  illiterate  man  did  not  dis- 
cover this  system;  but  more  probably  a  man  from 
the  schools,  with  some  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
physics  and  mechanics. 


By  a  long  series  of  experiments,  Prof.  Spring  has 
found  the  natural  color  of  water  to  be  a  pure  blue 
The  green  color  so  often  seen  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  very  finely  divided  particles  of  white  or 
colorless  matter,  which  reflect  a  yellow  light;  the 
combination  of  yellow  and  blue  producing  green. 
Other  colors  are  given  by  reflection  or  by  foreign 
matter. 


Philadelphia  will  present  to  the  city  of  Paris  a 
statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  for  the  exposition.  It 
will  be  placed  in  Passy,  where  Franklin  resided 
when  he  was  our  minister  to  France. 


The  essential  principle  of  education  is  not  teach- 
ing, but  love.  Tlje  child  loves  and  believes  before 
it  thinks  and  acts. — Ada  Parrish. 
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Dexter  Edgar  Converse,  Founder  of  Converse 
College. 


PRESIDENT   B.    F.     WILSON,    CONVERSE   COLLEGE,    SPARTAN- 
BURG, S.  C. 


Dexter  Edgar  Converse  was  born  in  Swanton, 
Vt.,  April  2 1st,  1828.  His  father  dying  when  he 
was  three  years  of  age,  he  was  reared  by  an  uncle, 
Albert  G.  Brown,  in  Canada,  being  engaged  with 
him  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  until  he 
reached  his  majority.  His  education  was  secured 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  country.  At  twen- 
ty-one, he  secured  a  position  in  the  Cotton  Mills  in 
Cohoes,  New  York,  and  remained  there  five  years. 
In  1854,  he  came  to  Lincolnton,  N.  C,  and  in  1855 
to  Bivingsville,  S.  C,  now  Glendale,  which  was  at 
that  time  a  small  yarn  mill,  where  he  was  Superin- 
tendent until  the  Civil  War,  and  he  volunteered  in 
the  Army  of  the  Confederacy,  where  he  remained 
as  a  private  soldier  until  the  authorities  requested 
his  return,  that  he  might  help  supply  the  army 
with  cotton  goods.  After  the  war,  Mr.  Converse 
gradually  bought  the  controlling  interest  in  the 
mill,  and  in  1889  the  D.  E.Converse  Company  was 
formed.  At  his  death  he  was  President  of  four 
large  cotton  mills  representing  over  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars  capital.  He  is  the  great  pioneer  in 
the  Cotton  mill  industry  in  the  south,  and  has 
done,  possibly,  more  than  any  one  man,  to  secure 
attention  to  that  large  industry  in  the  Southern 
States.  In  1890,  when  Converse  College  was  char- 
tered, he  assumed  the  responsibility  for  it  beyond 
the  $30,000  contributed  by  the  citizens  of  Spar- 
tanburg, and  from  that  time  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  4th  of  October,  1899,  he  took  a 
warm  and  vital  interest  in  all  its  welfare.  His 
large  heart  and  busy  brain  were  always  planning 
for  its  good.  He  has  given,  in  all,  something  like 
$170,000  to  Converse  College.  In  his  will, 
which  was  probated  a  few  days  ago,  he  bequeathes 
his  handsome  home  in  Spartanburg,  to  his 
wife,  and  after  that,  from  his  vast  estate,  esti- 
mated at  $400,000,  he  has  bequeathed  one- 
third  to  his  wife,  one-third  to  his  daughter, 
and  one-third  to  Converse  College,  of  which 
he  always  spoke  as  his  other  child.  His  be- 
neficence places  the  College  among  the  large 
institutions  of  the  South.  Already  it  has  a  plant 
valued  at  $200,000,  and  his  gifts,  wisely 
managed,  will  be  a  constant  source  of  revenue  to 
the  building  of  the  institution. 


The  Charter  of  the  College  provides  that  the  in- 
stitution shall  never  become  denominational,  and, 
if  ever  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  the 
Faculty  of  Instruction  is  elected  from  the  same 
religious  denomination,  the  College  forfeits  its 
Charter,  and  the  gifts  of  the  College  revert  to  the 
original  donors,  their  heirs  or  assigns. 

He  was  a  modest  man  and  a  great  man.  With 
abundant  energy,  a  great  deal  of  wisdom,  and  an 
abiding  faith  in  humanity,  his  presence  was  always 
an  inspiration.  He  came  among  us  an  orphan 
stranger,  and  he  has  given  to  his  adopted  section 
a  monument  that  will  be  increasing  as  each  year 
goes  by,  and  will  keep  his  name  fresh  as  one  of 
her  great  philanthropists  and  benefactors.  The 
following  paper  expresses  his  purpose  in  behalf  of 
the  College.  It  will  hereafter  be  published  on  the 
first  page  of  the  catalogue,  and  will  be  incorporated 
in  the  Charter  of  the  institution: 

THE    PURPOSE   OF   D.    E.   CONVERSE   IN    FOUNDING 
CONVERSE  COLLEGE. 

"It  is  my  conviction  that  the  well-being  of  any 
country  depends  much  upon  the  culture  of  her 
women,  and  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  found  a 
college  that  would  provide  for  women  thorough 
and  liberal  culture,  so  that,  for  them,  the  highest 
motives  may  become  clear  purposes  and  fixed  hab- 
its of  life;  and  I  desire  that  the  instruction  and  in- 
fluence of  Converse  College  be  always  such  that 
the  students  may  be  enabled  to  see  clearly,  to 
decide  wisely,  and  to  act  justly;  and  that  they  may 
learn  to  love  God  and  humanity,  and  be  faithful  to 
truth  and  duty,  so  that  their  influence  may  be 
characterized  by  purity  and  power. 

"It  is  also  my  desire  and  hope  that  Converse  Col- 
lege be  always  truly  religious,  but  never  denomina- 
tional. I  believe  that  religion  is  essential  to  all  that 
is  purest  and  best  in  life  here  and  hereafter.  I  wish 
the  college  to  be  really,  but  liberally  and  tolerantly. 
Christian;  for  I  believe  that  the  revelation  of  God 
in  Christ  is  for  Salvation;  and  I  commend  and 
commit  the  College  to  the  love  and  guidance  of 
God,  and  to  the  care,  sympathy  and  fidelity  of  my 
fellowmen." 

He  lived  a  few  days  after  the  College  opening  I'ni 
'99  to  see  the  large  new  dormitory  which  he  had' 
erected  during  the  past  spring  and  summer  filled 
with  students  from  many  states,  and  to  see  the 
largest  enrollment  of  students  in  the  history  of  the 
institution,  making  about  four  hundred  at  the 
opening. 
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He  was  a  great  man;  great  in  his  purity,  in  his 
benevolence,  in  his  charity. 

At  his  own  request,  he  sleeps  on  the  College 
campus,  and  the  sacred  spot  is  covered  each  day 
with  a  wealth  of  flowers,  and  by  and  by,  an  his- 
toric monument  will  be  erected,  marking  the  rest- 
ing place  of  one  of  the  South's  greatest  philanthro- 
pists. 

He  lives  most,  who  feels  most,  acts  the  noblest, 
and  who  does  the  best. 


Assigning  a  Lesson. 


SUPERINTENDENT    E.    P.    MANGUM,    WILSON,    N.    C. 


'  There  may  be  said  to  be  two  operations  of 
learning-acquisition,  or  the  getting  of  knowledge- 
material,  and  assimilation,  or  the  perceiving  of  re- 
lations. No  percept  nor  concept  is  really  acquired 
unless  it  is  retained,  and  associated  or  related 
facts  are  more  easily  retained  than  facts  dis- 
connected. The  learner  acquires  facts,  and 
his  mind  then  sets  to  work  to  understand,  to 
think  upon,  and  to  assimilate  these  facts.  So 
closely  docs  assimilation  follow  acquisition  that 
the  acts  can  hardly  be  distinguished. 

The  pupil  comes  to  the  teacher  to  be  guided  and 
stimulated  in  learning,  and  it  behooves  the  con- 
scientious teacher  to  consider  constantly  the  part 
he  is  to  play  in  this  training  of  mind. 

The  vital  point  of  contact  between  the  teacher 
and  his  class  is  the  lesson.  By  means  of  the  les- 
son the  teacher  must  hope  to  arouse,  direct,  and 
stimulate  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  It  is  the  only 
medium  through  which  mind  comes  face  to  face 
with  mind,  and  the  results  of  this  contact  must  be 
accepted  as  the  measure  of  the  teacher's  work. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  lesson,  the  first  point 
that  confronts  the  teacher  is  the  "Assignment  of 
the  Lesson."  Many  text-books  are  now  published 
in  which  the  authors  claim  to  have  divided  the  en- 
tire subject  into  lessons,  thus  saving  the  teacher 
much  work.  This  very  claim  indicates  that  the 
proper  division  of  a  general  subject  into  lessons  is 
a  matter  worthy  of  consideration.  Yet,  is  it  prob- 
able that  any  author  can  properly  assign  work  for 
your  class  of  pupils.' 

What  is  it  to  assign  a  lesson  .'  To  point  out  a 
certain  part  of  a  general  subject  to  be  acquired, 
assimilated,  and  put  into  some  form  of  expression 
by  the  pupil.  In  order  to  do  this  the  teacher  must 
know  both  the  subject-matter  and  the  learning 
mind.     That  is,  he  must  know  the  relations  of  the 


different  divisions  of  the  general  subject,  and  the 
particular  relation  of  the  part  to  be  given  as  a  lesson 
not  only  to  the  general  subject,  but  also  to  the  part 
that  precedes  and  to  the  part  that  follows  it;  and, 
too,  he  must  know  the  condition  and  the  attitude 
of  the  learner's  mind  to  the  lesson  to  be  assigned. 

Again,  the  teacher  must  remember  that  quality 
of  work  is  more  important  than  quantity.  How 
many  of  us  fail  here  .''  The  teacher  who  is  a  slave 
to  the  te.xt  book  is  not  apt  to  think  of  quality,  but 
rather  of  quantity.  He  who  follows  the  motto, 
"  Short  lessons  well  mastered,"  will  make  more 
rapid  progress  in  his  work  than  he  who  drags  his 
pupils  through  long  studies. 

The  "  measure  of  length"  for  any  lesson  is  the 
average  capacity  of  the  class  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  difficulty  of  the  lesson.  It  will 
not  do  to  say  "  ten  pages  to-day,  hence,  ten  pages 
to-morrow." 

Finally,  the  teacher  should  assign  no  lesson 
without  stating  to  the  class  something  definite  as 
an  aim.  The  pupil  must  be  taught  how  to  study. 
He  has  neither  the  power  nor  the  knowledge  to 
enable  him  to  discriminate  ;  hence,  he  plunges 
blindly  into  his  lesson,  and,  most  frequently,  ac- 
quires nothing  for  his  labors.  He  should  begin  his 
preparation  with  forewarned  intelligence.  This 
is  possible  in  almost  if  not  all  subjects,  and  is 
one  of  the  teacher's  most  important  duties. 

The  extent  and  character  of  this  preliminary 
drill  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  lesson  and  the 
pupil's  needs.  The  statement  of  the  aim  of  the 
lesson,  and  how  to  use  present  knowledge  in  ac- 
quiring the  new  truth  are  points  upon  which  all 
pupils  generally  need  direction. 

A  prominent  educator  of  our  state  once  said, 
"  Let  me  hear  a  teacher  assign  a  lesson,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  kind  of  a  teacher  he  is."  Was  he 
right,  or  not  .'  The  assignment  of  a  lesson  is  a 
matter  worthy  of  the  careful  study  of  all  earnest 
teachers. 

So  long  as  present  conditions  exist  we  shall  re- 
gard it  as  gravely  wrong  for  any  Baptist  to  support 
any  public  officer  who  is  not  pledged  to  appropri- 
ate all  the  money  possible  and  to  help  in  every 
other  worthy  way  to  build  up  our  free  school  sys- 
tem. It  is  not  the  child's  fault  that  he  is  unedu- 
cated and  has  no  schools.  It  is  the  man's — not 
the  father's,  but  the  citizen's  fault,  the  Christian's 
fault  and  shame.  To  deny  a  human  mind  the  op- 
oprtunity  ofdevelopmentisan  incomparable  wrong. 
—  The  Biblical  Recorder. 
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From  the  Miniature  by  F.  Cruiltshanlj,  Publishea  by  Robert  Havell, 
Jan.  IS,  1835. 

John  James  Audubon,  the  Ornithologist. 


T.  GILBERT  PEARSON,  GUILFORD  COLLEGE,  N.  C. 


In  the  old  Trinity  churchyard  of  New  York  City 
stands  a  monument  which  marks  the  resting  place 
of  the  great  ornithologist  and  artist-naturalist, 
John  James  Audubon.  Fifty  years  have  passed 
since  his  labors  ended  and  the  scenes  of  life  passed 
from  his  vision,  yet  his  efforts  are  not  forgotten  and 
his  great  paintings  from  nature  are  ever  increasing 
in  value  as  the  years  go  by. 

This  man  was  a  native  American.  His  father,  a 
gay,  roaming  French  admiral,  having  married  a 
Spanish  Creole  of  rare  beauty,  was  located  for  a 
time  in  Louisiana  near  New  Orleans.  Here  Au- 
dubon was  born.  Soon  afterwards  his  mother  died, 
and  the  month  and  even  the  year  of  his  birth  is 
lost.  His  grand-daughter,  however,  places  the  time 


at  not  far  from  1772;  others  give  it  as  May  4, 
1780.  Later  his  father  removed  to  France,  and 
there  under  the  guidance  of  a  careful  step- 
mother the  youth  received  his  early  training. 
Every  advantage  of  education  was  his.  He 
was  taught  to  dance  and  fence.  He  received 
careful  instruction  in  drawing,  and  during  these 
formative  years  of  his  life  became  a  skilled  mu- 
sician, playing  well  the  violin,  the  flute  and  the 
flageolet. 

The  striking  characteristic  which  marked  his 
disposition  was  his  all-absorbing  interest  in 
natural  history  and  his  intense  love  for  observ- 
ing the  actions  and  habits  of  birds.  In  this  his 
father  wisely  gave  him  encouragement  and 
often  walked  with  him  through  the  groves  and 
fields.  The  young  Audubon  soon  learned  to 
distinguish  the  common  flowers  and  trees,  and 
became  familiar  with  the  birds  of  his  neighbor- 
hood. While  a  mere  child  he  began  to  sketch 
and  paint  the  forms  and  colors  of  these  beauties 
of  nature.  Hundreds  of  sketches  were  made 
annually  only  to  be  thrown  aside  as  his  dis- 
criminating eye  saw  that  the  flowers  were  un- 
natural and  his  birds  were  strange  crippled 
creatures  or  lacked  life  and  symmetry.  For  a 
long  time  he  made  bon-fires  of  these  drawings 
each  year  near  the  anniversary  of  his  birthday, 
having  at  such  times  a  general  cleaning  out  of 
his  desk  and  portfolia. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  returned  to 
America,  the  land  to  which  his  heart  was  ever 
loyally  attached.  For  several  years  his  home 
was  on  a  farm  belonging  to  his  father,  situated  near 
the  Schuylkill  river  in  Pennsylvania.  Here  his  life 
was  one  devoid  of  care  or  responsibility,  which  left 
him  at  liberty  to  follow  without  restraint  the  occu- 
pation indicated  by  the  desire  of  his  whole  being. 
Observing  and  drawing  were  the  subjects  which 
most  claimed  his  attention.  Into  the  woods  he 
would  go,  spending  hours  in  watching  birds  and 
sketching  them  from  life.  Of  the  simpleness  "f  his 
life  at  this  time  he  wrote  : 

"I  lived  on  milk,  fruits  and  vegetables,  with  the 
addition  of  game  and  fish  at  times,  but  never  had  I 
swallowed  a  single  glass  of  wine  or  spirits  until  the 
day  of  my  wedding.  The  result  has  been  my  un- 
common, indeed  iron,  constitution.  This  has  been 
my  constant  mode  of  life  ever  since  my  earliest 
recollection.  *  *  *  j  never  went  to  dinners, 
merelj'  because  my  choice  of  food  occasioned 
comment,  and  also  because  often  not  a  single  dish 
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was  to  my  taste,  and  I  could  eat  nothing  from  the 
sumptuous  tables  before  me.  *  *  *  j\_\\  this 
time  I  was  as  fair  and  rosy  as  a  girl,  though  as 
strong,  indeed  stronger  than  most  young  men,  and 
as  active  as  a  buck." 

Audubon  was  quite  a  handsome  man  and  his 
every  movement  indicated  great  strength  and  ac- 
tivity. His  countenance  was  marked  by  a  pair  of 
beautiful,  beaming  eyes,  a  noble  forehead,  and 
long  locks  of  hair  which  fell  curling  on  his  shoul- 
ders. His  face  wore  an  expression  of  remarkable 
energy  and  singular  intelligence.  He  was  in  all  a 
distinguished  looking  person,  being  such  a  man  as 
a  stranger  in  a  company  would  be  sure  to  point 
out  and  make  inquiry  concerning.  So  little  did  he 
care  for  society  that  his  future  wife  lived  many 
months  near  his  home  before  he  made  her  acquaint- 
ance. This  lady,  Lucy  Bakewell, 
was  an  English  woman  of  high  at- 
tainments and  possessed  such  ster- 
ling qualities  as  at_,once  to  attract 
the  young  man's  attention,  and  at 
the  first  interview  he  felt  that  this 
was  the  woman  with  whom  he 
should  like  to  share  his  life  work. 
He  wooed  with  the  same  ardor 
displayed  in  studying  birds;  but 
her  father  advised  him  to  enter 
some  steady  business  before  mar- 
rying. He  therefore  turned  his 
attention  to  mercantile  pursuits 
with  the  limited  success  which 
might  be  expected  to  attend  the 
efforts  of  one  so  deeply  engrossed 
with  the  charms  of  the  wild  life 
about  him,  and  who  cared  so  little  for  contending 
with  men  and  for  the  accumulation  of  pelf. 

After  marrying  in  1808  he  removed  to  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  with  the  intention  of  leading  the  life  of 
a  merchant,  but  he  could  not  keep  out  of  the  all- 
absorbing  woods.  In  those  days  merchants  had 
to  make  the  long  overland  trip  to  New  York  City 
to  buy|goods,  in  wagons  or  with  pack  trains.  These 
trips  were  always  undertaken  by  Audubon  with 
delight,  as  the  trails  led  him  through  "the  beauti- 
ful, the  darling  forests."  Of  these  trips  he  writes  : 
"Were  I  to  tell  you  that  once,  when  traveling 
and  driving  several  horses  before  me  laden  with 
goods  and  dollars,  I  lost  sight  of  the  pack-saddles 
and  the  cash  they  bore,  to  watch  the  motions  of  a 
warbler,  I  should  only  repeat  occurrences  that  hap- 
pened a  hundrad  times  and  more  in  those  days." 


From  ttie  Portrait  by  Henry  Inmau. 


After  three  years  he  gave  up  business,  his  part- 
ner declaring,  "Audubon  had  no  taste  for  com- 
merce and  was  continually  in  the  forest."  Then 
came  the  period  of  his  real  life  work,  the  years  in 
which  he  was  to  materialize  and  carry  into  action 
the  plan  of  his  great  undertaking,  the  delineation 
of  the  "Birds  of  America."  In  order  to  make  the 
necessary  collection  of  drawings  he  was  compelled 
to  undertake  long  excursions  into  the  field,  often 
to  be  separated  from  his  family  for  months  at  a  time. 
His  travels  led  him  over  the  greater  part  of  North 
America.  In  his  journeys  he  searched  the  woods 
and  lake  shores,  penetrated  swamps,  and  waded 
marshes,  traversed  the  prairies  and  followed  the 
migrating  birds  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  was 
his  custom  on  coming  upon  a  bird  which  he  had 
not  hitherto  delineated  to  watch  its  movements  for 
a  period,  and  then  securing  the 
specimen  if  possible,  paint  it  on 
the  spot,  before  any  of  the  delicate 
tints  of  feather  or  beak  or  foot 
^  should  be  lost. 

^K  These  paintings  were  life  size  of 

■    '  all  except  the  larger    birds,   and 

were  prepared  in  an  e.xtremely 
careful  manner.  Every  part  of  the 
body  was  reproduced  the  exact 
size  of  the  original,  the  wing,  the 
foot,  the  bill  as  well  as  each  feather 
being  carefully  measured  before 
drawing.  What  a  vast  expendi- 
ture of  energy  and  patience  it  must 
have  required  to  paint  a  single 
bird!  What  a  gigantic  undertaking 
to  thus  portray  from  two  to  four 
specimens  of  every  bird  in  North  America.  None 
but  a  man  whose  heart  was  hot  with  a  great  ambi- 
tion would  have  attempted  it;  no  one  but  an  indom- 
itable genius  could  have  accomplished  it. 

Gradually  his  collection  of  drawings  grew  until 
it  represented  nearly  one  thousand  figures  of  birds. 
Having  occasion  to  visit  Philadelphia,  he  carefully 
packed  and  boxed  his  drawings,  then,  with  many 
injunctions  to  his  friends  as  to  the  care  which 
should  be  taken  of  them  during  his  absence,  de- 
parted from  Henderson,  Kentucky,  on  his  long 
journe}'.  Returning  some  months  later,  his  first 
request  was  for  his  "treasure,"  ag  he  termed  it. 
Upon  removing  the  lid  he  found  to  his  great  agony 
that  a  pair  of  Norway  rats  had  taken  possession  of 
the  box  in  which  to  rear  their  young.  The  mate- 
rial results  of  months  and  years  of  labor  lay  before 
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him  a  gnawed,  torn,  shapeless  mass  of  worthless 
paper.  A  mist  blurred  his  vision  and  pains  shot 
like  burning  needles  through  his  brain.  For  many 
nights  he  knew  no  sleep,  and  days  passed  in  wild 
oblivion,  until  his  friends  whispered  that  the  story 
of  the  birds  must  be  told  by  another  pen,  that  an- 
other brush  must  paint  their  tints. 

His  strong  constitution,  however,  withstood  the 
shock  and  at  length  brought  him  to  his  feet.  One 
day  he  took  his  gun,  note-book  and  pencils  and 
went  out.  He  has  gone  to  the  forest,  said  his 
friends,  for  the  iron  has  again  entered  into  his 
heart  and  he  is  off  for  the  marshes,  the  lake  shore 
and  the  mountains, — the  haunts  of  the  gallinule, 
the  wild  duck  and  the  eagle.  Three  years  of  al- 
most incessant  labor  resulted  in  again  filling  his 
portfolio  with  drawings.  And  now  he  began  look- 
ing for  an  engraver.  Failing  to  secure  one  in 
America,  he  sailed  for  Europe.  In  Liverpool  his 
drawings  were  highly  praised,  and,  taking  courage 
from  this,  he  passed  on  to  other  English  centres  of 
scientific  life  and  artistic  taste.  Everywhere  he  was 
received  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  enthusi- 
asm. The  Royal  Society  of  England,  the  Werne- 
rian  Natural  History  Society,  the  Scottish  Acad- 
emy of  Fainting,  and  others  of  the  more  prominent 
scientific  societies  in  Great  Britain  immediately 
enrolled  his  name  in  their  membership. 

An  engraver  was  secured,  and  after  four  years 
one  volume  of  Audubon's  Illustrations,  containing 
one  hundred  plates,  was  placed  before  the  public. 
The  greater  part  of  the  time  while  this  volume  was 
in  preparation  Audubon  had  been  carrying  his 
portfolio  from  city  to  city  through  England,  Scot- 
land and  France  soliciting  subscriptions  of  one 
rich  man  after  another,  in  order  to  meet  the  heavy 
expenses  of  the  engraviug  and  printing.  It  was 
published  as  'elephant  folio,'  and  one  of  the  objec- 
tions raised  against  it  was  its  enormous  size. 
During  the  years  of  his  wanderings  in  the  American 
forests,  and  later  while  the  publication  of  his  book 
was  in  progress,  he  was  often  obliged  to  turn  aside 
from  his  life  work  to  earn  money  with  which  to 
prosecute  his  ends.  This  he  readily  did,  mainly  by 
drawing  portraits  and  giving  dancing  lessons. 

The  book  was  published  in  parts  of  five  plates 
each  and  when  completed  contained  eighty-seven 
parts.  F"ive  hundred  and  six  species  of  birds  were 
represented  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  figures. 
The  price  paid  per  copy  by  the  subscribers  was 
$1,000.  The  work  now  commands  from  $1,500  to 
$2,000  when  one  is  thrown  on  the  market.     About 


one  hundred  and  seventy-five  copies  are  known  to 
have  been  preserved.  Eighty  of  these  are  owned 
in  America.  The  receipts  from  his  "Birds  of 
America"  and  later  publications  of  a  similar  char- 
acter furnished  him  with  means  sufficient  for  his 
remaining  years.  He  purchased  a  home  on  the 
Hudson  river,  now  within  the  present  limits  of 
New  York  City,  where,  with  his  wife  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  children  and  grandchildren  in  one 
happy  household,  he  passed  the  golden  autumn  of 
his  life.  Writes  his  companion  in  many  a  woodland 
ramble  : 

"You  had  only  to  meet  him  to  love  him,  and 
when  you  had  conversed  with  him  for  a  moment 
you  looked  upon  him  as  an  old  friend,  rather  than 
a  stranger.  *  *  *  To  this  day  I  can  see  him, 
a  magnificent  gray-haired  man,  child-like  in  his 
simplicity,  kind-hearted,  noble-souled,  lover  of 
nature,  and  lover  of  youth,  friend  of  humanity,  and 
one  whose  religion  was  the  golden  rule." 

Audubon  died  at  his  home  January  27,  1851. 


Painted  tiy  AuUubou,  Luudoii,  1828. 

All  the  illustrations  in  this  article  are  taken  from  "Audubon  and 
His  Journals"  by  Maria  R.  Audubon,  and  are  used  here  through  the 
courtesy  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 


The  family,  the  church,  the  state;  industry  and 
commerce;  science  and  art,  owe  their  very  being 
to  education.  Without  it,  they  must  sink  back 
into  the  tyrannies  and  anarchies  or  individualism 
and  perish  in  the  primitive  animalism  of  man. — 
Stipt.  W.  N.  Hailman. 
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Parents'    Association    in    Asheville. — A     Parents' 
Library. 


ilusic  in  the  Public  Schools. 


PRINCIPAL  R.  J.  TIGHE,   ASHEVILLE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Public  school  patrons  and  the  general  public  of 
Asheville  have  become  aware  of  the  necessity  and 
value  of  parents  and  teachers  meeting  together  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  matters  relative  to  the 
training  of  children  in  the  home  and  school.  As 
an  evidence  of  this  general  desire  for  cooperation 
and  mutual  help,  parents'  meetings  were  held 
in  each  of  the  white  schools  the  past  year. 
These  meetings  have  been  well  attended,  so  I  think 
it  is  not  putting  it  too  strong  to  say  that  the  public 
are  thoroughly  awake  on  this  subject. 

At  a  recent  meeting  held  in  the  City  High  School 
"  Punctuality  As  a  Factor  in  Character  Training" 
and  "Effect  of  PIome-Training  Upon  the  Child's 
School  Life"  were  the  subjects  for  discussion. 

Not  the  least  important  feature  of  these  meetings 
is  the  question  box.  These  questions  are  either 
dropped  into  a  box  at  the  door  and  read  by  the 
president,  or  are  asked  openly  in  the  meeting. 
Lively  discussions  always  take  place  on  these  ques- 
tions, which  are  usually  of  vital  interest  to  parents 
and  teachers,  Questions  like  these  were  asked  at 
the  last  meeting:  How  can  I  help  my  boy  to  take 
a  greater  interest  in  his  work  and  to  become  more 
studious.'  What  would  you  do  with  a  child  who 
has  not  the  patience  to  do  his  work  carefully.' 
What  can  we  poor  parents  do  who  have  neither  the 
patience  nor  wisdom  to  do  for  our  children  what 
we  ought  at  all  times  ?  Often  one  question  sug- 
gests another,  or  indicates  a  reform  or  a  help  to 
some  parent  or  teacher.  For  example,  the  last 
question  above,  after  considerable  discussion,  sug- 
gested to  one  of  the  members  the  necessity  of  a 
library  of  books  suitable  for  parents.  The  idea 
took  instantly,  and  in  a  few  minutes  quite  a  large 
fund  was  raised  and  a  committee  appointed  to  select 
and  purchase  books.  There  is  a  great  number  of 
books  like  "Leonard  and  Gertrude,"  "  How  Ger- 
trude Teaches  Her  Children."  Rousseau's  "Emile" 
and  some  of  Mrs.  Wiggin's  books  that  would  be  of 
infinite  help  to  parents  like  the  one  who  asked  this 
question.  It  is  expected  that  this  parents'  library 
will  be  well  organized  and  in  full  working  order 
soon.  Books  will  be  given  out  once  a  week,  all 
summer  as  well  as  during  school  months,  to  any 
parent  who  is  a  member  of  the  association. 


There  must  be  music  in  our  public  schools.  I 
say  '  must '  because  no  less  forcible  word  expresses 
it.  There  is  no  hope  for  the  development  of  the 
musical  taste  of  a  community  in  which  the  children 
get  no  musical  training  outside  of  the  Sunday 
School  and  the  taking  of  lessons  on  the  piano. 
These  things  are  well  enough  as  far  as  they  go, 
but  they  are  altogether  inadequate  to  the  making 
of  an  appreciative  effect  on  the  culture  of  the  town 
as  a  whole.  Children  must  be  taught  to  think 
music;  and  not  some  children  only, but  all  children 
— children  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich.  They 
must  learn  to  consider  the  ability  to  understand 
music  just  as  important  as  a  knowledge  of  Geog- 
raphy. The  time  is  coming  when  it  will  be  no 
longer  very  nice  and  satisfactory  to  say,  "I  like 
music,  but  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,"  for 
music  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  the  greatest 
of  arts.  It  stands  for  the  aesthetic  in  education, 
and  if  a  people  ignore  it  as  such,  they  must  sooner 
or  later  yield  up  other  points  in  the  culture  line  to 
the  communities  that  have  not  so  ignored  it. 

I  know  that  it  is  in  some  degree  a  matter  of  fin- 
ance, but  we  cannot  afford  to  let  it  remain  a  matter 
of  anything  that  keeps  music  out.  If  we  are  to  grow 
musically,  we  must  have  a  musical  atmosphere, 
which  is  simply  a  population  that  loves  and  will 
learn  music;  and  this  can  only  be  gotten  by  start- 
ing on  the  children. — y.  IV.  Tillinghast  in  Greens- 
boro Evening  Teles^ratn. 


A  well-defined  and  thorough  system  of  educa- 
tion will  begin  with  public  schools  and  end  with 
the  university.  Between  these  extremes  there  is 
no  conflict,  no  disharmony.  A  state  system  would 
fall  short  of  its  true,  logical  evolution,  without  a 
well  equipped  university.  A  university  is  forget- 
ful, and  fails  to  fulfill  its  true  function  if  it  does  not 
ally  itself  actively,  influentially,  and  beneficially 
with  the  public  schools, — "the  colleges  of  the  peo- 
ple." Cet  it  diffuse  a  stimulating  influence,  awaken 
a  public  sympathy  with  its  grand  ideas  and  pur- 
poses, and  send  its  own  energies  and  culture  through 
the  entire  system.  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  any- 
thing more  unwise,  unnatural,  illogical,  than  hos- 
tility between  a  state  university  and  a  state  sj'stem 
of  education  for  the  people.  The  common  effort 
and  desire  should  be  to  give  the  greatest  possible 
efficiency  to  the  whole  educational  system,  from 
the  primary  school  to  the  university. — Dr.  J.  L. 
M.  Ciirry. 
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Notes  on  Tobacco. 


SUPT.  C.  S.  COLER,  CONCORD,  N  C. 


I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  State  Superintend- 
ent is  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  teach- 
ing the  effects  of  tobacco.  "  Light,"  says  Emer- 
son, "  is  the  best  policeman."  Intelligence,  too, 
may  often  be  the  best  preventive  of  vice  and  bad 
habits.  The  faithful  teacher  will  not  be  silent  on 
the  bad  effects  of  alcohol,  even  if  he  be  teaching  in 
a  city  where  two-thirds  of  the  taxpayers  and  half 
of  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  are  sup- 
porters of  the  saloons,  nor  will  he  be  silent  on  the 
bad  effects  of  tobacco,  though  he  teach  in  a  state 
one  of  whose  chief  products  is  tobacco,  and  some 
of  whose  colleges  are  endowed  by  money  made 
by  the  sale  of  the  deadly  cigarette. 

In  some  states  the  game  laws  forbid  the  shooting 
of  birds  except  when  on  the  wing,  thus  giving 
them  a  chance  for  life.  It  is  but  fair  that  children 
should  be  treated  with  as  much  consideration  as 
the  game. 

TOBACCO. 

I.  Named  from  island,  Tobasco,  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
,  2.     Perhaps  first  cultivated  in  Central  America. 

3.  Columbus  found  American  Indians  smoking, 
1492. 

4.  Introduced  into  France  by  John  Nicot. 

5.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  introduced  it  into  Eng- 
land. 

6.  King  James  wrote,  "  Counterblast  To  To- 
bacco." 

7.  Queen  Elizabeth  published  an  edict  against 
its  use. 

8.  Burton  says:  "Tobacco  is  hellish,  devilish  ; 
the  ruin  of  body  and  soul." 

9.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  introduced  the  culture  of 
tobacco  into  Virginia,  1616. 

10.  In  1620-21  women  (150.?)  were  imported  to 
Jamestown  and  exchanged  for  tobacco,  20  to  150 
pounds  for  each. 

HOW  USED. 

1.  For  chewing,  when  made  into  plugs. 

2.  For  smoking,  when  made  into  cigars,  cigar- 
ettes, and  "  fine  cut." 

3.  For  snuffling,  when  made  into  a  powder. 

4.  For  coloring  and  for  medicine. 

BAD  EFFECTS  OF  TOBACCO. 

1.  Stunts  growth,  especially  in  young  boys. 

2.  Induces  dyspepsia. 


3.  Causes  cancer.  (Gen.  Grant  died  of  cancer 
of  throat.) 

4.  Causes  disorder  and  diseases  of  heart. 

5.  Injures  the  eyes  and  blunts  the  intellect. 

6.  Deadens  the  moral  sense. 

7.  Creates  desire  for  strong  drink. 

8.  Injures  teeth  and  makes  breath  bad. 

9.  Causes  epilepsy  and  paralysis. 

10.  Its  use  is  a  filthy  and  offensive  habit. 

SOME  EXCUSES  GIVEN  FOR  USING  TOBACCO. 

1.  "  It  is  a  gentlemanly  habit." 

2.  "  My  father  has  used  it  for  years." 

3.  "  The  doctor  recommended  that  I  use  it." 

4.  "  I  began  it  for  fun,  and  now  I  can't  stop." 

5.  "My  grandfather  both  smoked  and  chewed, 
and  he  lived  to  be  ninety-six." 

6.  "  God  intended  it  to  be  used,  or  he  would 
not  have  created  it. 

7.  "  It  helps  me  to  digest  my  food  better." 

8.  "  It  helps  me  to  think  better  ;  Kant  was  a 
great  smoker." 

9.  "  It's  a  nice  social  custom." 

10.  "It  gives  employment  to  a  lot  of  people 
who  raise  it,  manufacture  it,  and  sell  it." 

HOW  TO  CURE  THE  TOBACCO  HABIT. 

1.  Don't  begin  it.  Profit  by  the  experience  of 
others. 

2.  Assert  your  will-power.     Be  a  man. 

3.  Don't  "treat"  nor  be  treated.  Say  ho,  and 
stand  by  it. 

4.  Chew  a  stick   for   awhile,  or  a  bit  of  licorice. 

5.  Court  the  society  of  the  clean,  and  be  one  of 

them. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  Calculate  the  interest  and  amount  of  one 
dollar  a  month  saved  from  the  age  of  14  to  64. 

2.  A  Sam  Jones'  definition  of  a  cigar:  "Small 
roll  of  tobacco,  fool  at  one  end  and  a  little  fire  at 
the  other." 

3.  It  has  been  said  that  the  introduction  of 
slavery  to  the  United  States  and  War  of  the  States 
was  due  to  tobacco. 

4.  Good  sometimes  comes  out  of  evil,  we  are 
told.  Can  you  think  of  any  good  that  resulted 
from  the  use  of  tobacco  .'' 

5.  For  10  cents  sent  to  Funk  and  Wagnalls, 
New  York  City,  you  can  get  the  book,  "Facts 
About  Tobacco." 

6.  These  notes  are  designed  for  the  use  of 
teachers. 
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Utility  a  Factor  in  Pedagogy. 


C.   H.  RIEDESEL,  CONOVER.  N.  C. 


A  certain  writer  contributes  an  article  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  JOURNAL  on  the  subject: 
"The  Psychological  Basis  of  the  Story,"  which, 
however  plausible  the  reasoning,  is  not  without 
gross  fallacies.  This  writer  proceeds  from  the 
standpoint  that  without  interest  and  pleasure  on 
the  part  of  pupils  in  their  studies  nothing  whatever 
is  gained  or  accomplished.  That  a  teacher  can 
accomplish  much  by  making  all  the  studies  inter- 
esting and  pleasurable  as  well  as  profitable,  no  one 
in  his  right  senses  will  deny.  But  what  teacher 
does  not  find  it  imperative  also  to  impress  his  pu- 
pils with  the  utility  and  necessity  of  their  work  ? 
Where  is  the  teacher  that  does  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  warn  the  children  repeatedly  not  to  waste 
the  precious  moments  ?  A  teacher  can  aid  his 
pupils  greatly,  no  doubt,  by  making  their  work 
interesting,  but  has  any  one  yet  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing the  memorizing  of  the  various  tables  of  measure- 
ment, and  especially  the  metric  tables,  so  fascinat- 
ing as  to  enrapture  the  pupils  with  transports  of 
joy  .'  There  is  probably  nothing  more  interesting 
in  the  course  of  common  school  studies  than  phys- 
iology, but  what  teacher  does  not  frequently  find 
it  necessary  to  avail  himself  of  the  argum.ent  of  the 
utility  and  necessity  of  the  study  .''  What  is  more 
lovely  and  enjoyable  than  music  .'  But  does  any 
one  practice  the  scales  merely  for  the  enjoyment 
he  derives  from  it .'  On  the  contrary,  the  scales 
and  exercises  are  assiduously  practiced  for  the 
benefit  there  is  in  it. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  writer  manifests  itself  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  polemics,  ending  as  it  does  in 
an  invective  on  catechization.  He  calls  it  a  bore 
and  a  punishment  which  ends  in  aversion  and  dis- 
gust. He  insinuates  that  it  is  a  diet  of  bone  meal. 
He  asserts  that  it  is  giving  a  child  that  asks  for 
bread,  a  stone.  Such  language  is  ine.xcusably 
extravagant.  Is  that  most  truthful  and  simple 
statement  that  "  Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  his 
God  and  to  enjoy  him  forever,"  a  diet  of  "  bone 
meal  ?"  Is  that  gem:  "  I  belong  unto  my  faithful 
Savior,"  a  "stone.'!"  Will  any  reasonable  man 
call  Luther's  "  Shorter  Catechism,"  that  model  of 
childlike  simplicity  and  sweetness,  "the  dry  bones 
of  theology.''  !  1"  Such  language  is  intolerable. 
That  there  are  catechisms  which  are  not  merely  a 
diet  of  bone  meal  but  even  contain  deadly  poison, 
is  indeed  true,  and  that  catechization  maybe  made 


an  intolerable  bore  and  punishment  as  easily  as 
Arithmetic  and  Grammar,  I  grant.  But  this  does 
not  justify  the  position  of  the  writer  as  to  catechiz- 
ation. He  remarks  that  "  memorizing  a  catechism 
that  it  may  be  understood  in  maturity  is  as  if  one 
should  memorize  the  rules  of  algebra  that  he  might 
understand,  the  subject  when  he  entered  college." 
Is  a  more  absurd  illustration  thinkable  .'  If  alge- 
bra were  a  consideration  as  all-important  to  the 
individual  as  his  righteousness,  redemption  and 
salvation,  who  will  deny  the  expediency,  nay  the 
necessity,  for  the  child  to  commit  to  memory  its 
axioms  as  soon  as  it  is  capable  of  memorizing 
them  .' 

Want  of  space  will  not  permit  me  to  speak  of 
the  usefulness  and  necessity  of  memorizing-  the  ca- 
techism at  that  stage  of  life  when  the  mind  is 
best  fitted  for  memorizing,  that  is  in  childhood.  I 
wish  merely  to  show  that  the  article  is  doing  an 
injustice  to  catechization. 


Continuous  University  Sessions.* 


PRESIDENT  JEROME  H.    RAYMOND,   WEST  VIRGINIA 
UNIVERSITY. 

At  a  gathering  like  this  one, — a  gathering  made 
up  of  men  and  women  from  every  state  and  terri- 
tory- in  our  nation,  one  is  forcibly  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  ourselves 
one  from  another.  For  in  this  age  of  progress  and 
of  invention,  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  gathered 
together  with  as  much  ease  as  a  lady  folds  the  cor- 
ners of  her  dainty  handkerchief  together.  Mountains 
are  leveled,  and  plains  and  valleys  meet  together. 
Thought  touches  thought.  One  city  shouts  aloud 
to  another  city,  and  ocean-cables,  fathoms  deep, 
bear  the  greetings  of  distant  lands  lo  us.  The 
chain  that  binds  the  human  race  together  is  grow- 
ing firmer.  All  that  is  thought  out  in  the  solitude 
of  the  scholar's  study,  thunders  or  sings  in  the 
ears  of  the  thronging  multitudes  of  the  cit^  ,  or  of 
him  who  paces  alone  by  the  seashore.  This  truth 
gleams  through  every  phase  of  human  life,  and 
from  every  field  of  the  world's  work.  A  great 
word  is  spoken  to-day — a  great  significant  word  on 
religion,  on  politics,  on  education.  To-morrow  all 
men  will  repeat  that  word  with  joy,  and  all  minds 
and  souls  be  the  richer  for  that  message. 

Ill  no  field  of  work  is  the  interdependence  of 
society  truer  than  in  the  educational  world.  When- 
ever some  teacher,  be  he  great  or   only   known   to 

*Read  before  the  National   Educatioual  Association,  Los  Angeles 
California. 
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the  few  who  receive  the  Bread  of  Life  from  his 
hands,  thinks  out  that  which,  put  into  action,  shall 
add  dignity  and  worth  to  life,  which  will  make 
knowledge  increase  among  men,  which  will  bring 
into  the  mind  and  heart  the  voices  of  goodness  and 
of  beauty,  do  not  the  North  and  the  South,  the 
East  and  the  West  cry,  "We,  too,  must  have  this 
gift?" 

The  educational  world  is  alive,  in  these  days,  to 
every  suggestion  which  shall  assist  in  solving  the 
vexed  problems  of  life:  how  shall  we  get  better  re- 
turns in  brain  and  soul  for  the  time  and  money  and 
thought  expended?  or,  how  shall  we  create  in  lives 
indifferent  to  the  marvels  of  knowledge  a  great 
hunger  and  thirst  for  the  higher  things  of  life? 

To-day,  I  shall  briefly  review  one  means  of 
bringing  to  the  reach  of  a  far  greater  number  of 
people  than  have  heretofore  been  able  to  secure 
a  college  education.  It  is  an  innovation  in  Uni- 
versity life.  As  yet,  it  is,  in  the  eyes  of  many, 
merely  an  experiment.  Yet  it  will  gradually  but 
surely  force  itself  into  our  educational  system.  In- 
deed its  advantages  are  so  many  and  so  obvious 
that  even  the  proverbial  conservatism  of  our  sys- 
tems of  education  cannot  permanently  hold  out 
against  it. 

The  plan  of  continuous  sessions  is  a  part  of  a 
larger  whole.  It  is  one  manifestation  of  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  spirit, — that  spirit  which,  during 
the  last  eight  years,  has  been  leading  many  of  the 
more  prominent  universities  of  our  country  to  widen 
their  fields  of  activity  with  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  advantage  of  the  university  to  those  classes  of 
the  population  who  have  heretofore  been  deprived 
of  university  culture.  This  university  extension 
spirit  led,  in  1890,  to  the  organization  in  Philadel- 
phia of  the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching.  From  Philadelphia  the 
movement  spread  in  all  directions  over  the  coun- 
try. At  first  this  university  extension  spirit  con- 
fined itself  to  the  lecture  field,  sending  University 
professors  from  their  class-rooms  out  into  the  sur- 
rounding country  to  give  more  or  less  popular  lec- 
tures to  the  people  who  could  not  or  would  not 
come  to  the  university.  Most  educators  and  the 
public  generally  continue  to  associate  the  term 
university  extension  with  this  particular  form  of 
popular  education.  But  the  university  extension 
spirit  did  not  stop  with  furnishing  popular  scien- 
tific and  literary  lectures  to  the  public.  It  has  en- 
larged the  scope  of  its  activities,  and  has  since 
manifested  itself  in  a   number  of  new   forms.      In- 


struction by  correspondence  is  one  of  these  forms. 
Evening  and  Saturday  classes  for  teachers  and 
others  is  another.  The  Summer  Quarter  and  con- 
tinuous sessions  of  the  university  itself  is  a  third 
form  in  which  this  spirit  has  manifested  itself.  I 
am  not  called  upon  to  discuss  the  other  manifesta- 
tions of  the  university  extension  spirit,  but  it  ought 
to  be  understood  that  those  institutions  that  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  continuous  sessions  have  also 
adopted  the  other  features  of  university  extension. 
Indeed  the  work  of  giving  instruction  by  corres- 
pondence to  those  who  cannot  attend  the  Univer- 
sity in  person  might  also  be  considered  a  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  the  plan  inaugurated  by 
President  Harper  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  In 
accordance  with  this  plan,  while  no  student  and  no 
instructor  is  expected  to  work  at  the  University 
more  than  nine  months  out  of  twelve,  unless  he  so 
desires,  the  University  itself  is  in  continuous  ses- 
sion throughout  the  year,  there  being  no  long  sum- 
mer vacation,  but  instead,  four  short  vacations, 
one  week  long,  at  the  expiration  of  every  period 
of  twelve  weeks.  Each  of  these  periods  of  twelve 
weeks  is  appropriately  termed  a  "quarter."  Under 
this  system  a  student  may  begin  his  work  at  the  be- 
ginning of  any  quarter,  and  may  take  a  vacation 
either  in  the  summer  quarter,  or  in  the  autumn,  the 
winter,  or  the  spring  quarter;  but  he  is  at  liberty  to 
continue  university  work  during  all  four  quarters  if 
he  is  strong  enough  and  desires  to  do  so.  Simi- 
larly, an  instructor  may  arrange  to  take  his  vaca- 
tion in  any  quarter  of  the  year,  provided  not  more 
than  one  fourth  of  the  instructors  elect  to  take  their 
vacation  at  the  same  time.  Indeed  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  regular  staff  may  well  be  absent  dur- 
ing the  summer  quarter  if  the  university  be  able 
and  willing  to  spend  a  little  money  for  outside 
help;  for  in  the  summer  it  is  easy  to  get  able  in- 
structors from  other  institutions  for  comparatively 
low  fees.  The  courses  are  so  arranged  that  the 
work  of  each  quarter  is  complete  in  itself,  and 
courses  for  which  there  is  great  demand  are  given 
more  than  once  in  the  same  year,  so  that  any  stu- 
dent in  attendance  during  that  year  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  taking  them,  in  whatever  quarter  he 
takes  his  vacation.  This  is  an  important  adjunct 
of  the  system.  I  believe  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  in  our  faculty  as  to  the  desirability  of  hav- 
ing subjects  in  the  university  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  quarter,  and  completed  during  that  quar- 
ter. Until  this  year  we  have  followed  the  old  plan 
of  having  students 'pursue   a   good   many  jijj;:;; 
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two  or  .three  hours  a  week  each,  continuing  the 
stud}'  of  each  subject  throughout  the  year.  In  this 
case,  students  who  do  not  enter  at  the  opening  of 
the  fall  term  are  unable  to  take  up  the  work  to  any 
advantage  when  they  do  enter.  Having  adopted 
the  four  quarter  plan  we  find  it  eminently  desira- 
ble to  concentrate  the  work  of  the  student  during 
each  quarter  on  fewer  subjects.  With  few  excep- 
tions, at  present  our  classes  all  meet  five  times  a 
week.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  for  us  to  complete 
many  subjects  in  one  quarter,  and  thus  our  work 
in  most  subjects  begins  four  times  a  year,  and  stu- 
dents who  enter  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter 
find  classes  which  they  may  enter  without  the  dis- 
advantage of  making  up  back  work,  always  so  ex- 
ceedingly unsatisfactory  to  students  and  teachers 
alike. 

So  much  then  for  the  system  itself.  Its  advan- 
tages are: 

First,  it  enables  us  to  meet,  far  better  than  they 
have  ever  been  met  before,  the  needs  of  that  noble 
body  of  young  men  and  women  who  work  their 
way  through  college, — a  body  that  would  be  much 
larger  than  it  is  if  the  conditions  were  more  favor- 
able to  them.  This  body  is  a  large  one  in  West 
Virginia;  but  we  are  painfully  conscious  that  many 
of  the  most  deserving  men  and  women  of  the  state 
are  kept  out  of  college  altogether,  or  until  late  in 
life,  or  are  compelled  to  spend  a  great  many  years 
in  completing  their  course,  because  they  cannot  so 
arrange  their  bread-winning  work  as  to  make  it  fit 
in  with  a  college  course.  Many  of  these  young 
men  and  women  are  teaching  school  during  the 
winter  months,  and  thus  lose  from  one  to  two- 
thirds  of  each  university  year.  And  not  infre- 
quently the  school  term  begins  and  ends  at  such 
dates  as  to  make  it  useless  to  undertake  to  get 
anything  of  value  from  the  University  during  the 
few  weeks  in  the  fall  and  spring  that  are  left  to 
them;  in  such  cases,  although  their  teaching  takes 
hardly  half  a  year  of  their  time,  they  are  cut  off  by 
it  from  all  university  privileges.  This  state  of  af- 
fairs ought  not  to  e.Kist,  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
that  it  should  exist.  If  a  would-be  student,  in 
view  of  these  difficulties,  take  for  granted  that  he 
cannot,  with  any  advantage,  teach  and  go  to  the 
University  during  any  part  of  the  same  year,  and 
therefore  plan  to  work  steadily  until  he  has  saved 
enough  money  to  carry  him  through  one  or  more 
years  of  the  university  course, — he  may  be  unable  to 
get  remunerative  employment  during  all  the  four 
quarters  of  the  year,  and   thus   again  he  will  lose 


valuable  time  because  he  has  not  the  chance  he 
could  have  to  study  any  quarter  that  he  cannot 
work  at  money-making  to  advantage.  Further- 
more, it  is  obvious  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  a 
student  who  has  saved  enough  to  keep  himself  at 
school  twelve  months,  to  be  able  to  attend  college 
continuously  for  twelve  months,  instead  of  having 
to  content  himself  with  nine,  because  college  is  not 
in  session  during  the  summer.  Now  that  a  young 
man  or  a  young  woman  may  attend  the  University 
during  any  quarter  of  the  year,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  University  will  serve  an  immensely  larger 
body  than' it  has  served  in  the  past,  and,  moreover, 
that  many  of  those  whom  it  has  hereto.fore  served 
after  a  fashion,  will  be  able  to  graduate  anywhere 
from  one  to  six  or  eight  years  earlier  than  they 
could  otherwise  arrange  to  do.  But  not  only  is 
there  this  great  advantage  to  the  regular  student 
who,  for  economic  or  other  reasons,  may  wish  to 
take  his  university  vacation  at  other  times  than  in 
the  summer;  there  is  to  be  considered,  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  advantages  to  the  professional 
teacher  and  others,  who,  without  the  summer  ses- 
sion that  is  an  incident  of  the  four  quarter  system, 
could  get  no  direct  advantage  from  the  existence 
of  the  University.  For  the  benefit  of  this  class  of 
students  the  summer  quarter  is  divided  into  two 
terms  of  si.x  weeks  each,  so  that  some  short  courses 
may  be  given  which  will  enable  the  attendants  to 
get  valuable  assistance  from  the  University,  either 
in  the  form  of  general  culture,  or  in  the  form  of 
special  instruction  and  training  to  make  their  reg- 
ular work  more  effective,  without  giving  up  their 
whole  vacation.  There  are  also,  however,  regular 
twelve-week  courses  such  as  are  given  during  the 
other  quarters. 

Let  it  be  noted,  that  a  regular  university  session 
in  the  summer  quarter,  having  in  attendance  a  con- 
siderable number  of  regular  university  students,  is 
very  different  from,  and  much  superior  to  a  mere  sum- 
mer school.  One,  at  least,  of  our  Professors  of  Ped- 
agogy will  always  be  on  duty  during  the  summer 
quarter,  to  conduct  classes  and  lead  Round  Tables 
for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers;  and  distinguished 
educators  from  other  parts  of  the  country  are  se- 
cured to  give  courses  si.x  weeks  or  twelve  weeks  in 
length.  While  it  will  always  be  desirable  to  have  the 
department  of  Pedagogy  represented  during  the 
summer  quarter,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  all 
other  departments  and  sub-departments  of  instruc- 
tion represented  in  the  summer  or  any  other  quarter. 
One  year  the  Professor  of  Geology,   for   instance, 
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may  be  present  in  the  summer  quarter,  and  take 
his  vacation  in  spring,  or  winter,  or  fall;  the  next 
year  he  may  take  his  vacation  in  the  summer,  and 
the  Professor  of  Biology  may  be  present  that 
quarter,  and  so  on.  The  four  quarter  system,  there- 
fore, need  not  necessarily  be  confined  to  universities 
that  have  great  resources.  While  it  is  desirable,  of 
course,  to  have  all  departments  in  operation  every 
quarter,  this  is  not  an  absolute  necessity  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  institutions  that  have  not  the  financial 
means  to  add  one-third  to  their  annual  expendi- 
ture, the  summer  quarter  may  still  be  adopted,  and 
by  proper  arrangement  of  classes,  the  continuous 
session  plan  will  at  least  double  their  usefulness, 
while  increasing  their  expenditure  very  little  or 
not  at  all. 

A  third  advantage  of  the  system  is  one  that  has 
already  suggested  itself  to  your  minds,  namely, 
that  the  effectiveness  of  our  instructors  will  be 
materially  increased  by  enabling  them  to  take  va- 
cations when  other  universities  are  in  session,  so 
that  they  may  learn  at  first  hand  what  is  being 
done  in  other  institutions,  and  may  see  the  work 
and  learn  from  the  masters  in  their  respective  spe- 
cialties. It  will  be  possible,  under  this  system,  for 
an  instructor  to  teach  for  si.x  or  nine  quarters  suc- 
cessively, and  thus  earn  a  vacation  of  six  or  nine 
months  on  full  salary,  which  will  enable  him,  with- 
out financial  sacrifice,  to  spend  a  year  abroad  in 
study  if  he  desires  to  do  so, — a  privilege  of  which 
many  of  our  professors  already  are  planning  to 
avail  themselves.  The  result  of  this  will  be  to  keep 
our  teaching  force  up  with  the  times,  and  prevent 
the  fossilization  of  our  professors.  Great  as  are  the 
advantages  of  the  four  quarter  system  to  the  stu- 
dents, the  professors  have  even  more  reason  to  ap- 
preciate it. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  possibility  the  four 
quarter  session  will  afford  to  the  very  strong  and  am- 
bitious student  of  completing  his  university  course 
in  less  than  the  regular  four  years,  because  I  feel  that 
such  intense  and  unremitting  application  is  not 
good  for  the  average  student ;  but  of  course  there 
are  cases  in  which  such  a  course  will  be  justifiable, 
and  a  great  benefit  to  the  student. 

And  now  let  me  add  one  word  as  to  the  business 
and  financial  aspect  of  the  matter.  What  business 
man  would  build  and  equip  an  extensive  plant,  for 
manufacturing  or  other  business  purposes  in  which 
his  own  personal  interests  were  concerned,  and  then 
regularly  allow  it  to  lie  idle  during  three  months 
out   of  every    twelve  .''     What    railroad   president 


would  advocate  closing  the  stations,  and  stopping 
the  service,  for  a  long  vacation  of  three  months 
each  year.'  No  one,  I  am  sure.  Shall  we,  then,  be 
less  zealous  to  make  the  greatest  possible  use  of 
the  great  educational  plants  whose  care  and  con- 
duct have  been  committed  to  our  charge  than  we 
would  be  of  our  own  personal  business  interests  .' 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
everything  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  admirable 
invention  by  president  Harper,  and  nothing  of 
consequence  to  be  said  against  it. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  be 
able  to  say  that  thus  far  the  system  has  worked 
admirably  at  West  Virginia  University.  Let  me 
come  down  to  actual  facts  and  actual  e.xperience, 
and  give  you  the  real  data  of  our  first  summer 
quarter,  which  began  July  i,  1898. 

At  the  outset  we  were  able  to  secure  a  number 
of  lecturers  of  note,  among  whom  were  President 
Benjamin  E.  Andrews,  Superintendent  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Chicago;  Dr.  Nathaniel  Butler,  Pres- 
ident of  Colby  College,  Waterville,  Maine;  Dr. 
Lester  F.  Ward,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at 
Washington;  Miss.  Jane  Addams,  the  founder 
and  head  resident  of  Hull  House,  Chicago;  Professor 
B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  a  number  of  others,  who  gave  to  us  their  best 
and  choicest,  gathered  through  years  of  untiring 
labor.  We  made  the  programme  of  courses  for 
our  summer  quarter  rich  and  varied,  the  evening 
lectures,  which  were  opened  to  the  public,  be- 
coming the  central  attraction  of  our  little  university 
city. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first 
summer  quarter,  the  number  of  students  in  atten- 
dance was  190,  representing  thirteen  states,  viz: 
West  Virginia,  Georgia,  Florida,  Texas,  Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Maryland,  Wisconsin, 
Washington,  Illinois,  Colorado,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Thirty-one  of  the  fifty-five  counties  in 
West  Virginia  were  represented. 

The  students  were  classified  as  follows:  Grad- 
uate students,  18;  Seniors,  10;  Juniors,  12;  Sopho- 
mores, 16;  Freshman,  20;  Law,  22;  Engineering, 
10;  Special,  43;  Premedical,  4;  Art,  8;  Commercial, 
8;  Music,  5;  Preparatory,  23. 

The  graduate  students  were  graduates  of  the  fol- 
lowing institutions:  West  Virginia  University, 
13;  Yale  University,  i;  Bethany  College,  i;  Hamp- 
den-Sidney,  i;  University  of  Washington,  i;  Alle- 
gheny College,  I. 

Among  the  students  were  three  college  profes- 
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sors, — two   from    Bethany   College,   and  one   from 
St.  John's  College,  Maryland. 

Ten  teachers  in  the  West  Virginia  State  Normal 
Schools  attended,  and  a  goodly  number  of  city 
superintendents  and  high  school  principals. 

In  addition  to  the  190  enrolled  students,  a  large 
number,  including  normal  school  principals,  cler- 
gymen, teachers  and  others,  attended  some  of  the 
courses  of  public  lectures,  but  did  not  matriculate- 
According  to  our  homely  proverb,  the  proof  o' 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  In  this  matter  of  the 
desirability  of  maintaining  a  summer  quarter  as 
one  of  the  regular  sessions  of  the  university,  the 
real  argument  to  be  considered  is  the  attitude  to- 
ward the  summer  quarter  of  the  students  who  at- 
tended it.  And  here  I  come  to  an  additional  ad- 
vantage of  the  four  quarter  system  which  I  have 
thus  far  omitted  to  mention.  I  refer  to  the  enthu- 
siasm which  was  manifested  throughout  the  entire 
body  of  students  who  attended  during  the  summer. 
I  question  if  our  University  has  ever  manifested 
so  much  enthusiasm  over  any  new  line  of  policy  as 
has  been  manifested  in  regard  to  the  summer  quar- 
ter. This  enthusiasm  has  resulted  in  a  very  much 
larger  attendance  on  our  regular  sessions.  Not- 
withstanding a  very  great  increase  in  our  entrance 
requirements  this  year,  our  attendance  was  nearly 
200  greater  last  fall  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  we 
attribute  this  increase  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  summer  quarter.  This 
enthusiasm  has  been  manifest  not  only  in  our 
regular  student  body,  but  also  in  the  body  of  teach- 
ers in  the  secondary  schools  throughout  the  state, 
whose  interest  in  the  University  has  been  quickened 
by  their  attendance  during  the  summer,  and  who 
went  to  their  homes  at  the  close  of  the  summer 
quarter  filled  with  a  desire  to  induce  as  many  as 
possible  of  their  friends  to  attend  the  regular  ses- 
sions of  the  University.  I  consider  this  to  be  by 
no  means  the  least  of  the  advantages  accruing  from 
the  establishment  of  the  four  quarter  system. 

The  benefits  accruing  to  the  students  in  at  en- 
dance  on  the  summer  quarter  group  themselves 
clearly  along  certain  lines. 

1.  The  summer  quarter  gave  many  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  up  work  in  which  they  were  be- 
hind, thus  enabling  them  to  graduate  sooner,  or  at 
least  to  be  regularly  classified. 

2.  For  those  teachers  who  are  working  their 
way  through  college,  the  summer  quarter  was  a 
priceless  boon.  Teachers  working  for  seven,  eight 
or  nine  months  in  the  year,  were  able  to  devote 


their  summer  to  study  without  losing  their  salaries 

3.  The  public  lectures  were  of  especial  value  to 
the  student-body  as  a  whole,  giving  a  good  gen- 
eral idea  of  subjects  of  which  they  had  but  little 
previous  knowledge.  The  whole  field  of  various 
subjects  was  attractively  presented,  and  it  was  no- 
ticeable that  very  many  students  attended  regu- 
larly all  the  public  lectures,  eager  to  get  at  least 
some  glimpses  into  the  world  of  sociology,  or  lit- 
erature, or  the  languages. 

4.  The  professional  teacher  gained  new  zeal  and 
inspiration,  coming,  as  he  or  she  did,  into  contact 
with  other  teachers  from  all  over  the  state  and 
from  other  states  as  well.  We  had  with  us  as 
students  college  professors,  superintendents  of 
schools,  normal  school  teachers,  besides  teachers 
from  all  grades  in  the  city  and  rural  schools.  And 
all  witnessed  to  the  strength  given  by  the  summer 
session. 

5.  The  social  education  gained  by  attendance 
on  the  summer  quarter  was  not  the  least  of  the 
benefits  gained.  I  mean  the  pleasant  friendships 
that  were  formed,  the  interchange  of  ideas  between 
those  teaching  under  diverse  conditions,  the  leisure 
to  grow,  so  often  denied  during  the  years  crowded 
with  the  duties  attendant  upon  teaching. 

And  now,  in  closing,  let  me  ask  you,  my  fellow 
teachers,  is  there  any  industry  of  which  there  is 
more  constant  need  than  the  industry  of  education  .■• 
Are  we  not  unworthy  of  our  high  calling  if  we 
neglect  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  multiply 
in  every  possible  way  the  forces  that  are  struggling 
for  the  enlightenment  of  humanity  .■*  In  all  seri- 
ousness I  say,  let  us  close  our  factories  and  work- 
shops three  months  out  of  every  tvvelve  if  we  must, 
let  us  stop  our  railroads  and  steamships  for  one- 
fourth  of  the  year;  but  let  us  keep  open  the  year 
round,  day  and  night,  in  good  weather  and  in  bad, 
in  summer  and  in  winter,  every  library  and  every 
school,  every  laboratory,  every  college,  every  un- 
iversity. Let  us  rest  sometimes  from  the  work  of 
increasing  our  material  goods  and  chattels,  but  in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  good,  all  that  is  true,  all 
that  is  beautiful,  let  us  see  to  it  the  work  of  "  in- 
creasing and  diffusing  knowledge  among  men" 
shall  never  rest. 


The  teacher  should  get  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
all  the  impressions  made  on  children  in  the  school- 
room as  instrumental  to  the  acquisition  by  them  of 
capacities   for  behavior,  emotional,  social,  bodily,' 
vocal,  technical,  or  what  not. 
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MAIN  BUILDING  AND  ONE  WING  OF  WINTHROP  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE,  ROCK  HILL,  S.  C. 


Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College  of 
South  Carolina. 


Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College  of  South  Caro- 
lina is  the  only  institution  for  the  education  of  women  that 
is  supported  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

It  is  located  at  Rock  Hill,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Piedmont 
section  and  one  easy  of  access  from  any  part  of  the  State.  The 
grounds  include  about  thirty-eight  (38)  acres  of  land;  the 
site  is  elevated,  much  of  it  is  shaded  by  old  oaks,  while  the 
surface  of  the  whole,  gently  rolling,  gives  just  enough  variety 
to  avoid  monotony. 

All  the  buildings  are  new;  there  was  no  old  building  to  be 
remodeled;  all  have  been  built  in  the  past  five  years.  In  de- 
signing and  furnishing  these  the  greatest  care  has  been  ex- 
ercised. In  order  that  nothing  connected  with  the  institution 
should  be  of  old  style  or  of  any  style  not  the  best,  Mr.  D.  B. 
Johnson,  the  first  and  only  President  of  Winthrop,  visited  the 
leading  institutions  of  this  kind  in  both  the  North  and  the 
South,  with  a  view  to  finding  out  what  was  best  in  all  lines. 
This  policy  has  been  followed  till  now  ;  the  result  is  that  ev- 
ery part  of  the  institution  represents  the  newest  and  most  pro- 
gressive idea  in  its  line. 

The  main  building  is  two  hundred  by  ninety  (200  x  90)  feet. 
It  has  three  stories  above  the  basement,  which  is  finished  in 
good  style  ;  and  an  attic  story,  which  is  finished  in  natural 
wood  and  contains  the  chemical  laboratory  and  a  number  of 
music  rooms.  At  the  back  of  the  main  building  is  a  three- 
story  annex  :  this  contains  the  auditorium,  which  is  capable  of 
seating  twelve  hundred  {1200)  people;  beneath  this  are  the 
looms  for  the  model  school;  below  this  is  the  dining  room 
which  can  accommodate  six  hundred  (600)  persons. 

A  covered  way,  built  of  brick,  connects  the  main  building 
and  the  dormitory.  This  latter  is  an  L-shaped  building  with 
both  front  and  wing  two  hundred  (200)  feet  long.  It  is  three 
stories  high  and  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  (157) 
rooms.  There  are  broad  piazzas  on  each  floor  and  these  with 
the  wide  corridors  furnish  ample  space  for  needed  exercise  in 
inclement  weather.  Every  room  has  special  ventilating  flues 
and  transom  ;  and  the  corridors  are  also  ventilated  and  heated 


by  indirect  and  direct  radiators,  insuring  comfort  and  provid- 
ing against  drafts  or  sudden  change  in  temperature. 

The  Infirmary  is  situated  just  in  the  rear  of  the  dormitory 
and  is  so  arranged  that  no  exposure  is  necessary  in  passing 
to  and  fro,  while  complete  isolation  can  be  secured,  if  it  should 
be  necessary.  This  building  is  modelled  after  the  most  im- 
proved modern  hospitals;  there  are  no  corners,  all  rooms 
being  curved.  A  resident  physician  and  trained  nurse  are 
here  always ;  there  are  wards  for  the  sick,  bath  rooms,  dining 
room  and  kitchen,  so  completely  arranged  that,  in  case  a 
quarantine  should  be  necessary,  no  inconvenience  would  be 
felt.  The  record  of  the  college  in  this  department  has  been 
a  happy  one  ;  there  has  been  little  sickness  of  any  kind. 

The  water  supply  of  the  college  is  from  artesian  wells,  which 
afford  a  supply  of  more  than  seventy-five  thousand  (75,000) 
gallons  per  day  ;  the  water  has  been  tested  in  every  way, 
found  pure  and  is  secure  from  surface  drainage. 

The  kitchen  is  a  brick  building  forty  by  sixty-two  (4o.\62) 
feet  just  in  the  rear  of  the  dining  room.  It  is  furnished  with 
all  the  latest  and  most  improved  appliances  and  utensils ;  all 
cooking  is  done  by  steam. 

The  power  house  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  (180)  feet  from 
the  main  building.  This  contains  engine  house,  boiler  house 
and  laundry.  From  this  house  is  supplied  the  steam  to  heat 
all  buildings,  to  cook,  and  to  run  all  machinery.  By  means 
of  a  side  track  from  the  railway,  fuel  is  delivered  at  the  door 
of  the  power  house. 

All  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 
Each  room  has  a  ventilating  shaft  running  to  the  roof  and 
there  opening  into  the  outer  air ;  no  two  are  connected.  For 
protection  in  case  of  fire  every  floor  is  provided  with  hose 
enough  to  reach  every  corner  on  it,  while  the  water  supply  is 
always  ample,  aod,  being  in  the  tower,  has  pressure  enough  to 
cover  all  buildings.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is,  just  by  the 
power  house,  a  cistern  with  a  capacity  of  two  hundred  thousand 
(200,000)  gallons  ;  this  is  always  full,  and  is  to  be  used  by  an 
an  engine  which  does  no  other  work  and  is  kept  for  instant 

use. 

Besides  rooms  already  named,  in  the  main  building  are  all 
recitation  rooms,  office  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary,  re- 
ception parlors,  art  studio  and  gymnasium. 
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The  gymnasium  is  thirty-five  by  fifty  (35x50)  feet  and  has 
been  fitted  with  the  best  appliances  for  the  physical  culture 
of  women  according  to  the  Swedish,  or  Ling,  system. 

Adjoining  this  is  another  room  of  equal  size  for  shower 
baths,  where  water  of  any  temperature  may  be  had  at  any 
time  ;  there  is  also  a  swimming  pool.  Instruction  in  this  de- 
partment is  very  thorough  :  the  course  extends  over  four  years, 
and  no  one  is  excused  from  it  except  those  who  are  pro- 
nounced by  the  resident  physician  unable  to  take  it :  this 
course,  regular  hours,  and  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
pure  water  and  simple,  nourishing  food  have  given  an  excep- 
tional record  for  health. 

A  farm  of  one  hundred  and  forty  (140)  acres  is  owned  by 
the  college.  This  is  intended  to  furnish  asupply  of  vegetables 
and  fruit,  and  already  supplies  all  butter  needed,  and  an  un- 
limited supply  of  milk.  This  materially  reduces  the  price  of 
board. 

But  the  buildings  and  equipment, however  complete,  are  not 
enough.  Mo  provision  of  a  material  kind  can  take  the  place 
of  the  guiding  brain.  There  are  at  Winthrop  thirty-one  (31) 
instructors.  These  are  all  employed  by  the  college  for  their 
entire  time.  They  owe  no  labor,  no  time  to  other  institutions, 
and  their  end  is  to  do  their  best  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pupils  placed  under  their  care.  In  this  working  force  is  rep- 
resented the  training  of  many  institutions  of  high  grade,  and 
whenever  a  successor  is  to  be  chosen  the  effort  of  the  Board  is 
to  secure  the  person  best  qualified  to  fill  that  place. 

There  are  three  main  lines  of  work  in  the  college :  the 
Normal,  the  Industrial,  and  the  Domestic  Science.  In  the 
normal  department  there  were  enrolled  last  year  one  hundred 
and  eighty  (180)  pupils.  The  regular  normal  course  requires 
four  years.  Every  pupil  is  required  to  take  at  least  one  in- 
dustrial study.  The  list  of  these  studies  includes  Stenography 
and  Typewriting,  Book-keeping,  Freehand  and  Industrial 
drawing.  Sewing,  Dressmaking  and  Millinery,  Horticulture, 
Floriculture  and  Dairying. 

In  the  Domestic  Science  Department  the  pupils  are  trained 
in  cooking  and  house-keeping  ;  they  are  taught  the  value  of 
each  kind  of  food  ;  the  reason  for  each  method  of  preparation, 
and  the  most  economic  use  of  materials. 

The  work  in  the  industrial  branches  is  such  as  will  make 
young  women  self-supporting.  For  years  lack  of  training  has 
prevented  them  from  engaging  in  such  occupations  as  book- 
keeping, stenography  and  typewriting.  Thorough  courses 
are  given  in  these  as  well  as  in  the  other  branches  named, 
and  pupils  earning  certificates  in  these  departments  find  little 
difficulty  in  securing  positions. 

As  has  been  said,  every  pupil  is  required  to  take  at  least 
one  industrial  study.  Special  courses  are  provided  for  those 
who  wish  to  take  some  special  industrial  branch  ;  but,  in  order 
to  secure  certificates  of  proficiency  in  any  one  of  these  branches, 
each  pupil  must,  in  addition,  do  certain  prescribed  work  in 
the  collegiate  department. 

Several  courses  are  offered  here :  the  Normal,  the  Literary 
and  the  Scientific.  Each  is  a  four  years'  course  and  requires 
all  the  time  of  pupils.  Each  leads  up  to  the  A.  B.  degree.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  industrial  department  over- 
shadows the  collegiate  :  they  go  together ;  both  are  needed 
for  complete  preparation  for  life,  and  this  is  the  aim  of 
Winthrop. 


One  feature  of  this  institution  deserves  special  attention. 
The  Legislature  annually  appropriates  five  thousand  ($5,000) 
dollars  for  what  are  known  as  scholarships.  These  are  awarded 
after  a  competitive  examination,  conducted  in  each  county, 
and  each  county  is  entitled  to  as  many  scholarships  as  it  has 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  money  thus 
appropriated  is  used  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  successful 
applicants. 

The  result  of  this  plan  is  that  the  state  each  year  secures  a 
choice  body  of  workers :  they  are  in  earnest ;  and,  as  the  ex- 
aminations are  competitive,  they  are  the  best  that  offer. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  only  to  those  applicants  who  ex- 
press their  intention  to  teach,  and  all  these  are  required  to 
take  the  normal  course. 

There  are  two  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  Normal  Department : 
the  Model  School  and  the  Kindergarten. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  graded  school  for  the  first  eight  years 
of  school  life,  preparing  pupils  for  college  classes.  In  this  the 
members  of  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes  teach  under  the 
direction  of  trained  teachers.  This  work  is  required  of  all 
normal  students,  and  is  of  great  value,  as  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity for  gaining  experience  in  the  practical  management  of  j 
a  school  in  the  most  profitable  and  least  expensive  way. 

The  kindergarten  will  begin  its  work  this  year.  The  m- 
tention  is  to  conduct  a  school  of  this  kind  and  to  train  normal 
pupils  in  the  work  as  a  part  of  their  training  as  teachers.  All 
necessary  equipments  have  been  provided,  and  a  full  class  is 
expected. 

The  music  department  is  well  organized  and  has  been 
largely  patronized.  A  special  course  is  offered  for  those  who 
wish  to  fit  themselves  for  teaching  music.  Every  convenience 
for  work  of  this  kind  is  afforded. 

In  order  that  pupils  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  lectures  and 
concerts,  arrangements  are  made  each   year  for  a  course   of  I 
such  entertainments  by  leading  artists.      For  the  coming  year  1 
the  following  have  already  been  engaged  :   The  John  Thomas 
Concert   Company,  Robert  J.  Purdette,  Dr.  Russell  H.  Con- 
well,  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  and  the  Oxford  Musical  Club.  Thisj 
arrangement  gives  to   pupils  an  opportunity  of  hearing  andl 
seeing  the  best  at  a  very  low  price.     Tickets  are  sold  for  the! 
season.     The  auditorium  at  Winthrop  is  a  very  fine  one,  andl 
many  citizens  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  offered.! 

The  authorities  of  Winthrop  aim  to  make  its  management 
as  near  that  of  a  perfect   house   as  is  possible.     It  is  known! 
that  force  cannot  produce  development,  nor  can  compulsionl 
bring  about  moral  growth,  and  the  effort  here  is  to  induce  thel 
highest  possible  development  of  which  each  pupil  is  capable 
in   her   physical,  mental   and  moral  nature.     Pupils  are  noB 
dealt  with  in  classes,  but  as  individuals.     They  have  compan-j 
ions  of  their  own  class,  in  the  matron  they  have  a  friend  whom! 
they  can   consult,    and    they   have  in    every   instructor  one| 
to  whom  they  can  go  for  advice  or  aid.     As  much  freedom 
allowed  as  is  consistent  with  regular  work.   There  are  regular' 
hours    for   work,    regular   hours    for   recreation.      Means    of 
amusement  are  provided.  The  tennis  courts,  the  ten-pin  alley, 
the  basket-ball   field,  all  are  occupied.     A  passer-bv  during 
the  recreation  hour  would  have  no  dread  of  the  consequences 
that  come  from  "all  work  and  no  play." 

Besides   required   work,  Winthrop    offers   to    its    pupils    a 
Continued  on  page  SI. 
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The  Absolute  Essentials  of  a  Course  of  Study  for 
Elementary  Schools.* 


PRINCIPAL  W.  T.  DUMAS,  SPARTA,  GA. 


Before  proceeding  to  discuss  what  are  the  absol- 
ute essentials  of  an  elementary  school  course,  it  is 
necessary  to  define  the  aim  of  the  elementary 
school. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  all  true  education  is  the  for- 
mation of  what  Herbart  calls  a  moral-religious 
character.  A  more  immediate  aim  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  good  citizen;  inasmuch  as  a  person  may 
be  possessed  of  a  moral-religious  character  and 
yet  be  lacking  in  many  of  the  qualifications  of  a 
good  citizen. 

Not  only  must  the  child  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  interests  of  the  individual,  but  also  with 
the  interests  of  social  life  as  a  whole.  He  is  to  be 
a  member  of  society  and  should  be  so  educated  as 
to  develop  in  him  a  wide  and  sympathetic  interest 
in  human  affairs.  The  school  period  is  the  time  to 
become  acquainted  with  and  judge  the  various  in- 
terests of  mankind. 

Therefore  the  teacher's  educational  activity  must 
exert  itself  in  subjects  that  develop  human  inter- 
est and  in  subjects  that  afford  a  drill  for  the  intel- 
lectual powers. 

The  wide  diversity  in  the  courses  of  study  for 
the  public  schools  shows  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining just  what  is  necessary  or  desirable  for  the 
pupil  to  learn.  Only  by  keeping  in  mind  the  true 
object  of  the  school — the  formation  of  character, 
the  development  of  the  individual,  and  the  making 
of  a  good  citizen — can  we  hope  to  establish  a 
course  of  study  that  will  be  both  rational  and 
humane.  Even,  then,  opinions  will  differ  as  to  what 
are  fit  subjects  and  what  are  not. 

The  common  schools  cannot  undertake  to  teach 
particular  industries  or  trades,  but  they  may  prop- 
erly give  by  means  of  manual  training  that  dex- 
terity which  underlies  all  trades.  They  cannot 
teach  the  different  professions,  but  must  confine 
themselves  to  giving  a  foundation  common  to  all 
callings. 

Everybody  agrees  that  the  pupil  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  should  learn  to  read  and  write  and 
master  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic.  Nearly 
everybody  also  agrees  that  some  attention  should 
be  given  to  grammar,  geography,  and  history.  But 
everybody  does  not  agree  as  to  the  length  of  time 

*Read  before  the  Georgia  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Warm 
Springs.  June  28, 1899. 


that  should  be  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  these  studies, 
what  additional  studies  should  be  introduced  and 
the  total  length  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  ele- 
mentary course.  Accordingly,  there  is  much  diver- 
sity in  courses  of  study  in  these  respects.  Some 
extend  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  some  of  nine, 
some  of  eight  and  some  of  seven,  including,  of 
course,  the  primary  period.  The  elementary  in- 
struction in  the  common  schools  of  our  state,  giving 
the  child  the  privilege  of  attending  school  from 
the  age  of  six  to  that  of  eighteen,  would  seem  to 
extend  over  a  period  of  twelve  years;  but  in  real- 
ity, the  public  school  year  being  only  about  five 
months,  the  time  of  the  whole  course  is  reduced  to 
about  six  years.  In  most  of  our  local  systems  the 
whole  school  period  is  summed  up  in  a  graded 
course  of  ten  years  including  the  primary,  inter- 
mediate and  high  school  courses,  the  high  school 
course  covering  three  years,  thus  leaving  seven 
years  for  elementary  training. 

Seven  years,  it  seems  to  me,  is  sufficiently  long 
for  elementary  training.  The  age  is  demanding  a 
practical  brevity  in  all  things.  The  short  poem, 
strong  and  compact,  is  the  poem  that  is  admired. 
Two  volume  novels  have  ceased  to  exist.  The 
world  has  taken  on  electric  speed  and  wants  its 
intellectual  food  strong  and  condensed.  There 
must  be  a  judicious  selection  of  matter  to  be 
taught,  skillful  and  purposeful  teaching  and  the 
maximum  results  accomplished  in  the  minimum  of 
time.  And  so  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  toward 
the  shortening  and  the  enriching  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  course.  Says  President  Eliot  of  Har- 
vard university  :  "The  number  of  grades  may  be 
reduced  from  ten  to  nine  and  from  nine  to  eight, 
so  that  the  combined  primary  and  grammar  school 
periods  shall  end  at  fourteen  or  thirteen;  or  sec- 
ondly, the  studies  of  the  present  course  may  be 
reduced  in  volume  or  in  variety  or  in  both  so  that 
there  shall  be  room  for  the  introduction  of  new 
subjects."  He  advocates  the  taking  of  two  years' 
study  in  one  by  the  brighter  pupils  so  that  they 
may  not  be  retarded  to  keep  pace  with  the  slower 
ones.  He  also  advocates  a  contraction  in  the  work 
in  arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar  and  the 
exclusion  of  book-keeping  altogether.  He  would 
enrich  the  course  by  introducing  in  the  time  saved 
from  these  subjects  suitable  lessons  in  geometry, 
physics,  algebra  and  a  foreign  language,  his  sug- 
gestions being  in  accordance  with  those  made  by 
the  Association  of  Colleges  in  New  England  in 
1891  for  the  grammar  school  programme. 
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While  the  introduction  of  these  high  school 
studies  might  suit  a  school  of  eight  grades,  the 
eighth  grade  being  in  most  schools  the  first  high 
school  grade,  it  would  hardly  suit  a  school  of  seven 
grades.  Whether  these  suggestions  will  be  gen- 
erally adopted  in  the  common  schools,  remains  to 
be  seen  after  a  wider  practical  test.  At  any  rate, 
no  course  of  study  in  these  days  can  be  said  to 
contain  the  essentials  if  it  gives  the  child  only 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  with  nothing  to 
enrich  the  mind. 

The  common  school  is  the  poor  man's  col- 
lege, and  millions  of  children  receive  no  other 
formal  education  than  that  offered  by  it.  There- 
fore the  common  school  should  do  all  it  can  for 
the  pupil.  It  should,  within  its  limitations,  develop 
him  as  an  individual,  mentally,  physically,  mor- 
ally; it  should  give  him  a  full  consciousness  of  his 
social  obligations,  acquaint  him  with  the  scheme 
of  our  government  and  the  duties  of  citizenship, 
show  him  the  interdependence  of  peoples  and  the 
dependence  of  the  individual  on  society. 

Says  a  recent  writer,  "Millions  of  people  have 
no  clear  conception  of  what  constitutes  proper 
food,  rational  dress,  healthy  homes  and  care  of  the 
body.  Yet  everybody  is  to  live  rightly  and  keep 
well  and  able  to  work,  to  assist  the  health  author- 
ities. Hundreds  of  thousands  in  cities  and  in  the 
country  have  no  right  conception  of  social  order, 
of  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  property,  and  the  division  of  labor,  of 
municipal  and  state  administration,  of  public  right, 
of  the  constitution  of  the  country.  Yet  every  one 
of  them  is  e.xpe;ted  to  obey  the  laws,  to  vote  in- 
telligently, to  uphold  justice.  Is  not  all  this  of 
much  greater  importance  than  the  knowledge  of 
dates  and  names  of  rivers,  animals  and  plants, 
which  are  memorized  with  much  effort  and  easily 
forgotten  .' 

Great  expectations,  you  say,  and  a  long  curric- 
ulum and  impossible  requirements.     But  not  so. 

The  true  solution  of  the  question,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  be  found  in  the  retention  of  most  of  the 
subjects  now  taught  in  our  common  schools,  a  re- 
jection of  much  useless  matter  contained  in  those 
subjects  or  its  postponement  until  a  later  period, 
the  thorough  mastery  of  what  is  taught,  and,  best 
of  all,  the  correlation  of  the  regular  studies  with 
one  another  and  with  a  great  amount  of  life-giving 
matter  drawn  from  all  sources.  For  convenience 
of  treatment,  all  subjects  of  human  interest  are 
divided  into  branches.     It  is  a  necessary  division, 


but  nature  has  no  such  division.  In  her  infinite  ' 
variety  there  is  perfect  unity.  In  our  teaching  we 
should  imitate  her  as  nearly  as  possible  and  weave 
the  subjects  taught  into  a  harmonious  whole.  Oral 
instruction  is  here  of  paramount  importance,  and 
the  teacher  is  the  vitalizing  fountain  from  which 
all  interest  must  flow. 

Many  of  the  complexities  of  English  grammar 
can  be  studied  in  the  high  school  course  in  con- 
nection with  rhetoric.  Many  things  in  arithmetic 
can  be  postponed  for  the  high  school  course  and 
learned  in  periodical  reviews.  Thus  the  way  will 
be  cleared  for  more  important  and  more  rational 
things.  History  and  geography  should  be  corre- 
lated. The  proper  teaching  of  history  will  ac- 
quaint the  child  with  the  facts  of  our  national  life, 
our  system  of  government,  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship, our  constitutional  rights,  and  inspire  patriot- 
ism. How  rich  geography  is  in  teaching  content, 
every  true  teacher  knows.  There  is  geology  in  it, 
physics,  mathematics,  astronomy,  natural  history, 
ethnology.  From  it  the  pupil  can  learn  the  de- 
pendence of  man  on  nature,  of  man  on  society, 
nation  on  nation,  the  different  social  states.  The 
introduction  of  a  good  science  reader  will  make  an 
admirable  centre  of  correlation  for  the  teaching  of 
important  principles  in  physics  and  other  nature 
studies.  Physiology  in  its  simpler  forms  should 
by  all  means  have  a  place  in  the  course.  Such 
subjects  as  foods,  the  proper  care  of  the  body,  ven- 
tilation, exercise,  etc.,  it  would  be  almost  crimi- 
nal to  ignore.  Running  through  the  whole  course 
should  be  composition  work  on  the  additional  and 
kindred  matter  presented  by  the  teacher,  designed 
to  fasten  the  facts  in  the  mind  and  develop  the 
power  of  expression.  The  child's  reading  may 
also  be  so  directed  as  to  bring  him  into  a  fuller 
acquaintance  with  these  things  growing  out  of  but 
not  found  in  his  text-books. 

A  radical  fault  in  our  southern  schools,  a  fault 
that  has  clung  to  them  since  their  inception,  is 
that  the  education  given  in  them  is  almost  exclu- 
sively literary.  It  is  the  same  for  all  children.  It 
looks  forward  to  the  adoption  of  a  profession.  The 
ideals  set  before  them  are  the  orator,  the  -states- 
man, the  writer,  the  professional  man,  to  the  ex- 
clusion, too  often,  of  the  business  man,  the  suc- 
cessful man  of  affairs,  the  successful  farmer.  The 
result  has  been  natural.  The  South  today  is  gorged 
with  lawyers  without  clients,  teachers  without 
schools,  physicians  without  patients,  preachers 
without  congregations  ;  while   the  least  hint  of  a 
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vacancy  will  bring  applications  by  scores  from 
typewriters,  stenographers  and  telegraphers.  And 
still  our  schools  are  pouring  them  forth  in  ever  in- 
creasing numbers. 

It  is  their  only  product.  Many  of  them  are  over- 
educated  and  cannot  condescend  to  toil.  They  are 
misfits,  educated  above  their  stations;  they  drift 
until  they  sink.  We  need  practically  educated 
farmers,  skilled  mechanics  and  artizans,  and  fewer 
professional  people  starving  on  a  pittance.  We 
should  not  be  compelled  to  import  from  the  North 
our  skilled  labor,  and  a  thousand  and  one  manufac- 
tured articles  that  we  do  import. 

Then,  I  should  say  that  another  absolute  essen- 
tial of  the  elementary  school  course  is  manual 
training.  It  is  time  to  realize  that  truism  which 
slips  so  easily  from  the  pedagogue's  lip,  that  the 
head,  the  heart  and  the  hand  should  all  be  trained 
together.  While  trades  cannot  be  taught  in  the 
common  schools,  the  skillful  use  of  tools  under- 
lying all  trades  can  be  taught.  .  The  development 
of  the  hand  will  quicken  the  development  of  the 
brain.  Honest  industry  can  be  set  up  as  the  aim 
of  effort,  and  not  those  ideals  impossible  of  realiza- 
tion to  the  masses,  which  bring  only  paralysis 
and  despair. 

To  summarize  the  contents  of  this  paper  : 

1.  The  elementary  school  should  prepare  its 
pupils  for  complete  living  and  good  citizenship. 

2.  The  school  course  should  extend  over  a  period 
of  seven  years,  which,  for  pupils  of  less  ability, 
may  be  lengthened  to  eight  years. 

3.  The  school  course  should  not  be  a  barren  one; 
but  should,  in  addition  to  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  include  history,  geography,  grammar 
and  physiology — these  subjects  to  be  stripped  of 
much  matter  that  is  non-essential  or  that  can  be 
properly  deferred. 

4.  These  studies  should  be  properly  correlated 
with  one  another.  Much  kindred  matter  naturally 
growing  out  of  them  should  be  introduced,  to  be 
taught  orally  and  by  composition  work,  and  to  be 
impressed  and  extended  by  concurrent  reading. 

5.  Manual  training  should  be  introduced  into  all 
the  common  schools. 


The  Effects  of    Home  Training   Upon  the  Child's 
School  Life. 


ELIZABETH  BERNARD,  ASHEVILLE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Of  all  the  ways  whereby  children  are  to  be  in- 
structed, and  their  manners  formed,  the  plainest, 
easiest,  and  most  efficacious  is  to  set  before  their 
eyes  the  examples  of  those  things  you  would  have 
them  do  or  avoid. — Jolui  Locke. 


We  have  misunderstood  the  child  nature  in  think- 
ing the  early  days  of  infancy  of  little  importance 
except  in  matters  of  physical  good  and  comfort; 
but  we  are  beginning  to  understand  that  in  these 
playing  years  the  child  fashions  the  selfhood  which 
as  it  comes  to  maturity,  controls  his  actions  to 
such  a  great  extent.  Let  us  hasten  the  day  when 
every  mother  shall  realize  that  her  first  duty  is  to 
her  child  and  in  some  degree  appreciate  the  re- 
sponsibility resting  upon  her. 

Before  there  were  schools  there  were  homes, 
which  were  the  sjle  means  of  education.  After- 
wards schools  became  necessary,  and  to  them  was 
committed  partly  the  duty  of  training  the  young. 
But  we  must  not  think  that  by  the  establishment 
of  schools,  the  home  is  absolved  from  its  duty. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  child  is  placed  in 
care  of  the  school  for  only  about  five  hours  a  day, 
for  something  like  two  hundred  days  in  the  year, 
and  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  consequently 
the  parent  cannot  shirk  responsibility  even  during 
the  time  the  child  is  at  school. 

It  is  clearly  his  duty  to  keep  watch  over  the  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  physical  growth  of  the  child, 
to  know  something  of  the  work  done  in  school, 
and  to  see  that  the  home  work  is  well  done.  If 
the  intellectual  work  cannot  be  shirked  by  parents, 
how  much  more  must  their  attention  be  given  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  training  which  also  are  a 
part  of  the  education  of  every  human  being.  After 
all,  the  atmosphere  of  the  home  will  always  be  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  education  of  the  child. 
If  the  teacher  has  done  his  best  and  still  there  is 
failure,  I  would  have  him  know  that  the  respon- 
sibility cannot  rest  on  his  shoulders  alone,  and  we 
must  all  remember  that,  while  the  school  is  for  the 
purpose  of  properly  educating  children,  it  is  only 
one  factor. 

There  are  mothers  in  this  busy  world  of  ours, 
loving  mothers  too,  who  feel  that  when  their  chil- 
dren are  properly  dressed,  with  faces  and  hands 
clean,  and  with  breakfast  properly  and  politely 
eaten,  and  they  are  fairly  started  on  their  way 
to  school,  they  have  done  their  whole  duty,  and 
to  the  teacher  belongs  the  rest. 

Let  us  glance  into  the  home  just  as  the  little 
ones  are  departing.     It    may    be    that    household 
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duties  claimed  the  mother  just  at  that  time  and 
there  was  no  time  to  waste  in  a  good-bye  kiss  or 
a  pleasant  parting  word.  Perhaps  things  have  gone 
wrong  in  the  home  that  morning  and  the  mother, 
usually  kind  and  patient,  is  all  ruffled  and  has  al- 
lowed quick  words  of  petulance  to  fall  upon  the 
child's  ear.  She  may  remember  it  with  a  pang  of 
regret  when  she  has  calmed  down  a  little,  but 
thinks  that  a  few  pleasant  words  of  greeting  when 
the  child  comes  home  again  will  efface  all  traces 
of  her  impatience.  But  the  child's  face  is  all  clouded 
as  he  leaves  home,  deep  down  in  his  heart  there 
rankles  a  humiliation  or  an  inclination  to  rebellion 
according  to  his  nature.  His  air  is  sullen  and  dis- 
trustful as  he  enters  the  school  room.  For  want  of 
interest  he  fails  in  his  lesson  and,  perhaps,  receives 
another  rebuke,  this  time  from  the  teacher  who 
has  too  many  children  about  her  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  this  or  that  clouded  face.  It  turns  out 
to  be  one  of  those  crooked  days  when  everything 
goes  wrong  and  when  night  comes  it  is  a  poor 
tired  little  face  that  shows  traces  of  real  pain  upon 
it  that  turns  away  indifferently  from  mother's  good 
night  kiss.  Sidney  Smith  says,  "If  you  make 
children  happy  now,  you  make  them  happy  twenty 
years  hence,  by  memory  of  it." 

If  a  parent  is  absolutely  brutal  to  his  child, 
starves,  beats,  and  ill-treats  him,  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  steps  in  and 
appoints  another  guardian,  but  society  has  no  power 
over  the  parent  who  warps  her  child's  nature,  in- 
jures his  soul  and  murders  his  faith  by  her  contin- 
ual tongue  lashings  and  suspicions.  Nothing  is 
gentler  and  stronger  in  the  moral  influence  than 
happiness.  The  child  whose  home  is  full  of  bright- 
ness, where  love  reigns  and  is  the  great  regulator 
in  every  crisis  that  may  come,  who  knows  that 
every  sorrow  and  every  joy  is  not  his  to  be  borne 
alone,  but  something  to  be  shared  with  all,  that 
child's  future  is  almost  assured.  The  teacher  who 
raises  her  hand  suddenly  will  not  see  a  quick  look 
of  suspicion  on  his  face  as  he  jerks  away  from  an 
expected  blow,  she  will  not  find  that  his  eyes  shrink 
from  looking  straight  into  hers  when  she  is  trying 
to  find  out  about  some  accident  in  the  school  room. 
This  child  is  used  to  sympathy  and  has  no  thought 
of  fear,  knows  no  need  to  resort  to  a  lie  or  to  de- 
ceit to  escape  a  punishment  that  may  be  undeserved 
or  unjustly  severe.  Mothers  and  teachers  too 
would  resent  most  indignantly  the  accusation  that 
they  were  systematically,  albeit  unconsciously, 
training  their  children  to  become  liars  or  criminals; 


but  the  accusation  is  by  no  means  an  unjust  one. 
Mothers  and  teachers,  if  you  are  simply  attending 
to  the  bodily  and  mental  wants  of  your  children 
and  are  neglecting  their  moral  natures,  you  are 
falling  short  of  your  duty.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 
says  that,  "joy  is  the  favorable  climate  of  child- 
hood," and  she  lays  great  stress  upon  the  power  of 
happiness  in  its  far  reaching  influerce  upon  char- 
acter building.  Ruskin  says,  "  Crime  can  only  be 
truly  hindered  by  letting  no  man  grow  up  a  crim- 
inal, by  taking  away  the  will  to  commit  sin."  This 
seems  to  be  an  impossible  ideal,  but  when  parents 
and  teachers  are  inspired  with  the  same  ideal  and 
unite  together  for  the  highest  and  most  symme- 
trical development  of  the  child's  three-fold  nature, 
when  the  mother  upholds  the  hands  of  the  teacher 
and  the  teacher's  soul  is  in  her  work,  then  this 
ideal  will  become  possible  and  attainable.  And 
the  little  waif,  who  comes  from  a  home  of  poverty 
and  ignorance,  where  vicious  blows  are  common 
and  a  caress  unknoivn,  will  unconsciously  absorb 
from  his  more  favored  playmates  this  indescribable 
something  that  the  little  ones  bear  about  as  a  part 
of  themselves,  this  something  that  shows  itself  in 
a  thousand  little  ways,  in  kindness,  politeness,  un- 
selfishness and  truthfulness — even  in  nobility,  when 
occasion  demands. 

The  mother  is  not  responsible  for  her  child  alone, 
for  her  influence  is  a  far-reaching  one  and  may 
extend  for  good  or  evil  into  the  homes  of  the  slums. 
If  she  herself  has  realized  the  meaning  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  she  need  not  feel  that,  because 
her  work  seems  confined  strictly  to  her  own  house- 
hold, she  can  have  no  part  in  bringing  about  more 
harmony  and  order  in  the  great  world;  for  the  lit- 
tle boy  who  goes,  morning  after  morning,  to  his 
little  world — the  school-room — -can  be  teaching 
there  the  great  lesson  that  he  has  so  beautifully 
and  happily  learned  from  her,  and  in  after  years 
the  lesson  will  bear  fruit  in  the  lives  of  the  children 
grown  into  men  and  women. 


Except  thine  own  eye  have  got  to  see  it,  except 
thine  own  soul  have  victoriously  struggled  to  clear 
visions  and  belief  in  it,  what   is  the  thing  seen  or 
the  thing  believed  by  another  or  by  never  so  many 
others  .''     Alas,  it  is  not  thine,  though  thou  look  on  i 
it,  bray  about  it,  and  bully  and  fight  about  it  till  I 
thou  die,  striving  to  persuade  thyself  and  all  men  i 
how  much  it  is  thine  !     Not  //  is  thine,  but   only  a- 
windy  echo  and  tradition  of  it  bedded  in  hypocrisy, 
ending  sure  enough  in  tragical  futility  is  thine. 

— Carlyle. 
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Education  and  Crime. 

DR.      WM.     T.    HARRIS,    UNITED  STATES     COMMISSIONER     OF 
EDUCATION. 

[Recently  Mrs.  Rebecca  Harding  Davis  wrote  forthe  North 
American  Review  an  article  in  which  she  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  education  given  by  our  public  schools  has  not  tended 
to  diminish  the  amount  of  crime  committed,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  cause  an  increase  of  crime.  A  few  days  ago  Dr. 
Wm.  T.  Hatris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
was  interviewed  on  this  subject  by  a  reporter  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle.  The  Journal  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Harris  for  a  copy 
of  this  interview,  which  is  here  reproduced.  The  first  para- 
graph is  in  reply  to  a  question  asking  Dr.  Harris'  opinion  of 
Mrs.  Davis'  assertion  that  our  public  schools  are  breeding 
houses  of  crime  ] 

"  If  the  statistics  on  both  sides  of  this  question 
are  considered,  I  think  most  people  will  believe 
our  schools  do  not  swell  the  number  of  criminals 
ol  the  country,  but,  on  the  contrary,  exert  just  the 
opposite  tendency.  Communities  that  send  a  very 
large  part  of  their  population  into  schools  have  a 
higher  ideal  as  to  what  is  considered  lawful  and 
decent  behavior  in  public.  They  are  not  content 
with  punishing  crimes  against  person  and  property, 
but  often  arrest  persons  for  drunkenness  and  other 
vices.  There  was  a  time  in  Boston  when  a  person 
seen  in  the  streets  smoking  a  cigar  would  be  liable 
to  arrest  by  a  policeman.  A  multitude  of  penal- 
ties on  the  statute  books,  such  as  arrest  for  pluck- 
ing a  flower  on  the  commons  or  crossing  the 
grass  from  one  gravel  walk  to  another,  increase 
the  number  of  arrests  every  year,  but  do  not 
necessarily  imply  an  increase  of  serious  crime. 
Counting  the  persons  in  jail  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  found  that  the  quota  of  the  illiterate  is  nearly, 
or  quite,  eight  times  as  much  as  the  quota  from 
and  equal  number  of  persons  who  can  read  and 
write.  For  instance,  the  statistics  of  the  Detroit 
jail  for  its  first  twenty-five  years  show  40,388  com- 
mittals, of  whom  1 1,686  could  not  write.  In  the 
totalpopulation  of  the  state  less  than  5  per  cent, 
were  illiterates.  Five  per  cent.,  therefore,  furnished 
11,686  committals,  and  the  other  95  per  cent,  of  the 
population  furnished  38,652.  In  other  words,  the 
illiterates  furnished  eight  times  their  quota  of 
criminals  for  the  jail.  The  report  of  the  Detroit 
jail  for  1887  contains  the  statistics  on  this  subject.'' 

"  How  about  the  statement  of  Mrs.  Davis  that 
the  number  of  juvenile  offenders  in  London  was 
greatly  increased  after  the  establishment  of  the 
London  free  schools  in  1870  .'  " 

"  I  have  before  me,"  replied  Commissioner  Har- 
ris, "two  articles  on  this  subject,  one  in  the  Lon- 
don School  Board  Chronicle  for  April    16,  1898, 


and  the  other  in  the  London  Schoolmaster  for  No- 
vember   6,  1897.     The    average    daily    number    of 
persons  in  the  jail  in  England  and  Wales  are  given 
for  thirty-four  years,  and  a  study  of  them  will  reveal 
the  true  facts  regarding  the  point  touched  on  by 
Mrs.    Davis.     There    was    a    marked    decrease    of 
crime  from  1870  to  1894.     The  schools  had  scarce 
begun  to  have  any  effect    upon  the  total    in  1870 
but  in  that  year  there  were  128  persons  in  jail  out 
of  every  100,000  of  the  population.  Ten  years  later 
the  128  had  decreased  to  in  in  each  100,000  popula- 
tion, and  in  1890  this  had  fallen  off  nearly  one-half. 
Instead  of  1 1 1  there  were  only  68  in  prison  out  of 
a  population  of  100,000.     It  has   been    stated  that 
the    school    educates    the    intellect,  but    does    not 
affect  the  morals.     Nearly  all   the  schools  of  this 
country  and  in  England   lay   more  stress  on  good 
behavior  than  they  do  upon  learning  lessons.     In 
fact,  some  schools  with  poor  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, in  spite  of  that,  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  be- 
cause they  teach  children  how  to  behave  in  public. 
By  insisting  on  regularity,  punctuality,  silence  and 
industry  in  the  school  room,  they  secure  a  quality 
of  self-control  on  the  part  of   the  pupils  which  no 
other  means  can    accomplish    so    well.     I  do  not 
find    it    strange,  therefore,  that    the    effect    of   the 
school   shows  itself  in  the  morals  of  the  commu- 
nity still  more  than  it    does    in    the  quickening  of 
the  intellect.     People  in  England  who  are  study- 
ing this  matter  seem  to  think  that  the  great  falling 
off  of  criminals  in  the  jails,  namely,  from    128  in 
every  100,000  in  1880  to  only  68  in  every  100,000 
in   1890,13    due    to    the    wholesome    effect    of  the 
schools.   Quite  extensive  investigations  were  made 
in  1870  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  on  the  same 
lines.     The  prisons  and  jails  of  seventeen  states, 
fourteen  of  them  being  Western  or  Middle  states, 
reported    110,538    prisoners.     Of  these    27,581,  or 
almost  e.xactly  25  per  cent,  were  illiterates.     At- 
tention being  called  to  the  fact  that  three  fourths 
of  the  prisoners  could  read  and  write  and  had  had 
some  schooling,  the  same  claim  now  put  forth  by 
Mrs.   Davis  was  made — that    education    promotes 
crime.    The  conclusion  was  drawn  that  the  schools 
were  'breeding  houses  of  crime.'     But  in  this  case 
the  numerators  were  compared  and  the  denomi- 
nators neglected,  for    in  the  seventeen  states  the 
average  illiteracy  of  the  population  was  about  4 
per    cent.     This    4   per  cent,    of    the    population 
furnished  25  per  cent,  of  the  criminals,  and  the  96 
percent,  who  could  read  and  write  furnished  only 
75    per    cent.     The    illiterates   had,  therefore,  fur- 
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nished  more  than  six  times  tlieir  quota,  while  those 
who  could  read  and  write  supplied  one-fifth  less 
than  their  proper  quota.  Thus,  i,000  illiterates 
furnished  on  an  average  eight  times  as  many  pris- 
oners as  the  same  number  who  could  read  and 
write.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  discipline  of  the 
common  school  which  trains  the  pupil  from  day  to 
day  in  the  habit  of  self-control  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others,  will  not  produce  law-abiding  citi- 
zens nothing  else  is  likely  to  accomplish  it." 

"What  would  be  the  effect  of  school  training  on 
other  evil  habits  outside  of  the  list  of  school  room 
virtues — regularity,  punctuality,  silence,  etc..'" 

"The  school  impresses  upon  the  pupil  the  con- 
stant necessity  of  considering  the  ideal  of  good 
behavior,  and  the  boy  in  school  for  many  months 
in  the  year  acquires  this  as  a  habit ;  it  becomes 
second  nature.  Of  course  a  person  who  has  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  regulating  his  conduct  by  an 
ideal  must  carry  this  habit  into  the  whole  range  of 
his  life  and  modify  it  to  some  advantage.  Educa- 
tion is  far  from  stimulating  evil  instincts,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  serves  to  suppress  them.  One  of  the 
English  writers  to  whom  I  referred  collected  the 
police  statistics  as  well  as  the  jail  statistics,  and 
found  that  in  1870,  while  there  were  31,225  thieves 
in  jail  there  were  50,144  running  at  large,  but 
known  to  be  thieves  by  the  police.  These  two 
items  make  a  total  of  81,369,  but  in  1895  those  in 
jail  had  decreased  from  31,225  to  18,365,  and  those 
reported  as  at  large  had  decreased  to  18,033, 
making  a  total  of  36,398  in  1895,  as  against  81,369 
in  1870.  In  the  meantime  the  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  had  increased  from  23,000,000  to 
30,000.000.  This  reduction  by  one-half  of  the 
the  number  of  suspicious  cases  and  in  jail  in  the 
face  of  a  big  increase  in  population  is  certainly  an 
indication  of  the  good  effects  of  education.  These 
statistics  are  of  value  because  they  show  the  state 
of  the  whole  community,  and  not  merely  the  num- 
ber actually  convicted  and  imprisoned.  An  inter- 
esting record  has  been  made  in  Massachusetts  re- 
garding the  relation  of  the  jail  population  to  illit- 
eracy. Massachusetts  gives  more  years  of  school- 
ing on  an  average  to  its  population  than  any  other 
state.  It  has  been  claimed  that  Massachusetts 
overeducatc>  its  children.  I  have  heard  this  charge, 
but  you  have  only  to  consider  the  average  amount 
of  schooling  to  each  inhabitant  in  order  to  see  that 
the  state  does  not  overdo  the  matter  of  education 
Massachusetts  gives  about  seven  years  of  two 
hundred  days  each,  on  an  average,  to  each  one  of 


its  pupils,  but  the  average  for  the  whole  United 
States  is  only  five  years.  The  average  is  not 
enough  to  take  the  pupil  through  the  course  of 
study  in  the  ordinary  district  school.  In  1850 
there  were  8,761  persons  in  the  jails  and  prisons  of 
Massachusetts,  while  in  1885  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  26,651,  nearly  three  times  as  many  as 
in  1850.  This  occasioned  the  remark  that  with  the 
increase  in  education  crime  increased  in  a  still 
greater  degree.  An  analysis  of  the  crimes  re- 
ported, however,  showed  that  those  against  person 
and  property  had  decreased  during  that  period. 
Serious  crimes  had  decreased  40  per  cent.,  while 
the  offenses  against  order  and  decency  being  more 
vigilantly  prosecuted  produced  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  total  number.  For  example,  in  1850 
there  were  3,341  commitments  for  drunkenness, 
but  in  1885  there  were  18,701  commitments  for 
this  offense.  The  commitments  for  all  other  crimes 
than  drunkenness  in  1850  amounted  to  one  for  each 
183  inhabitants,  and  in  1885  one  to  each  244  inhab- 
itants. This  showing  turned  the  tables  on  that 
class  of  sensational  writers  who  deal  with  hysteri- 
cal statistics.  Person  and  property  have  become 
more  safe  in  Massachusetts  in  the  past  fifty  years, 
but  drunkenness  is  more  dangerous  to  the  drunk- 
ard." 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  statement  that  edu- 
cation gives  young  people  a  disgust  for  manual 
labor  .'  " 

"I  do  not  think  this  charge  is  borne  out  by  sta- 
tistics. There  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which 
young  people  are  more  anxious  to  get  into  occupa- 
tions in  which  they  can  earn  a  livelihood  than  the 
United  States.  In  fact  the  hunger  for  work  is  too 
great  for  the  good  of  our  youth.  Again,  those 
youths  who  get  the  greatest  amount  of  schooling 
furnish  the  most  productive  populations,  as  for  in- 
stance, Massachusetts,  with  its  seven  years  of 
schooling  for  each  boy  and  girl,  produces  in  man- 
ufacture, commerce  and  agriculture  an  aggregate 
of  wealth  per  inhabitant  which  is  nearly  twice  that 
of  the  average  product  of  the  nation.  In  1880  this 
product  was  70  to  80  cents  per  day  for  each  inhab- 
itant, while  that  for  the  country  at  large  was  only 
40  cents.  Of  course  the  educated  person  wishes 
to  save  his  hands  by  the  employment  of  machines, 
and  is  not  so  willing  to  perform  mere  drudgery  by 
hand  when  he  can  see  methods  of  performing  it  by 
machines,  but  in  the  number  of  hours  that  he  works 
per  day  and  in  the  intensity  with  which  he  works 
he  excels  the  illiterate  laborer.     A  man  of  educa- 
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tion  does  one  day's  work  at  his  office  and  fre- 
quently does  another  day's  work  when  he  gets 
home  for  the  evening.  In  regard  to  the  declara- 
tion that  education  for  women  gives  them  a  dis- 
taste for  marriage  with  men  of  moderate  means 
and,  therefore,  increases  the  number  of  old  maids, 
I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not  wonder  that  an  edu- 
cated woman  is  more  particular  about  the  kind  of 
husband  she  gets  than  an  illiterate.  Then  again, 
a  woman  with  an  academic  training  can  afford  to 
be  independent  to  a  certain  degree.  In  closing  I 
would  like  to  quote  these  words  by  famous  Eng- 
lish authorities  on  the  general  subject  of  education 
and  crime.  Sir  George  Kekewick,  the  head  of  the 
parliamentary  school  board  for  England  and  Wales, 
says  : 

"  '  Every  time  I  hear  of  a  new  school  being 
opened  I  say  to  myself,  there  goes  another  prison.' 
Sir  John  Gorst,  one  of  the  parliamentary  leaders, 
says  :  '  Every  pound  spent  on  the  education  of 
the  young  saves  many  pounds  in  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  working  population  in  the  absence 
of  the  necessity  for  further  jails  and  workhouses  '  " 


(Contityied  from  page  24.  J 
library  of  over  three  thousand  (3,000)  new  books,  and  each 
year  more  books  are  ordered.  The  library  is  on  the  second 
floor,  is  fifty-four  by  seventy-one  (54x71)  feet  and  well  lighted. 
Attached  to  the  library  are  two  reading  rooms  ;  in  one  of  these 
are  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  of  the  state  ;  in  the  other 
a  large  number  of  magazines,  hterary  and  professional.  The 
library  has, an  abundant  supply  of  tables  and  comfortable 
seats,  and  is  used  constantly  as  a  reading  room.  The  supply 
of  reference  works  is  large  and  well  chosen  ;  these  are  never 
taken  from  the  room.  Other  books  afford  general  reading  as 
well  as  professional  study,  and  are  freely  used. 

Offering  such  advantages  at  such  small  cost,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  far 
surpasses  the  capacity  of  the  college.  This  has  been  the 
case  every  year,  and  is  so  still.  Application  will  be  made  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  with 
which  to  build  another  dormitory,  or  rather  to  complete  the 
work  which  has  been  begun  but  which  was  suspended  for 
the  lack  of  funds.  The  rooms  are  all  needed,  and  can  be 
profitably  used. 

Those  who  bear  in  their  hands  the  fortunes  of  Winthrop 
are  not  satisfied  to  rest  the  fate  of  the  institution  on  what  has 
been  done.  They  are  proud  of  their  achievements,  but  they 
know  that  things  material  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  success, 
and  that  in  all  living  organizations  there  must  be  life  or  there 
will  be  decay.  Therefore  they  neglec:  no  opportunity  for  im- 
provement, and  regard  all  that  has  been  done  as  the  basis  of 
further  work. 


The  Geological  Formation  of  a  Portion  of  the  North  Carolina  Coast. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  in 
the  State  Museum  at  Raleigh  is  the  dis- 
play of  specimens  of  borings  from  the 
Artesian  well  at  Wilmington.  The  spec- 
imens, arranged  in  a  series  of  boxes  fill- 
ing four  large  cases,  show  every  change 
in  the  character  of  the  earth  formation 
to  the  depth  of  1,065  feet.  E.xcept  where 
the  strata  are  thin,  the  borings  are  taken 
from  successive  depths  of  ten  feet ;  but  the 
character  of  the  thinnest  strata  is  shown. 

The  following  summary,  made  with 
some  care,  will  be  interesting  to  teachers, 
as  showing  something  of  the  history  of 
the  formation  of  this  section.  The  figures 
show  the  depth  in  feet. 

10,  loamy  sand, 

20,  sand  and  clay,  yellow. 

30,  sand  and  clay,  darker. 

40,  shell  rock. 

50,  sand  and  rock,  light  yellow. 

60,  sand,  dark. 

70,  sand  and  rock,  hard  and  dark. 

80,  sand  and  rock,  soft  and  dark. 

80-170,  sand,  compact  and  dark. 

170-290,  sand  and  clay,  dark. 

300,  clay  and  shell  rock. 


320,  clay  and  shells. 

330-350,  sand  and  clay,  dark. 

350-42 r,  quicksand,  the  last  10  feet 
with  cUy. 

42 1  470,  dark  sand  and  clay  and  shells. 

470-490,  sand  and  clay. 

490-497,  fine  dark-gray  sand. 

497-500,  3  feet  of  limestone. 

500-520,  sand  and  clay,  with  oyster 
shell  and  other  shells,  wood  ;  rock  and 
pyrite. 

520-540,  gray  sand,  limestone  rock 
and  clay. 

540-560,  sand,  clay,  rock  and  shells. 

560-570,  gray  sand,  rock  and  clay. 

570-580,  fine  light  gray  sand,  wood, 
shells  and  rock. 

580-590,  light  gray  sand,  clay  and 
shells. 

590-600,     sand; 
sharks'  teeth. 

600-630,     gray 
dark. 

630-640,  clay  and  sand,  dark. 

640-720,  sand,  varying  from  light  to 
darker  gray. 

720,  rock  13  feet  thick,shells  under  rock 


clay,     rock,     wood. 


sand,    shading   off  to 


730-817,  sand. 

817,  5  feet  of  small  shells. 

820,  fine  dark  sand. 

840-S60,  fine,  hard,  dark  clay. 

865-SSo,  blue  clay. 

S80,  cla)-,  with  very  small  gravel  scat- 
tered through  it. 

S90,  blue  clay. 

890-910,  clay. 

920  930,  clay  and  shells. 

930  940,  coarse,  irregular  sand,  with 
loam  and  clay. 

940-950,  clean,  light  sand. 

950-960,  sand  and  gravel,  some  of  the 
gravel  of  quartz.  At  956  clean  gravel 
and  rock,  flinty. 

960-970,  clean  light  sand. 

970-9S0,  sand,  coarse,  flinty  and  al- 
most white. 

980-990,  clay,  sand  and  gravel. 

992,  wood,  yellow  and  clean  pebbles. 

992-1,000,  red  sand  and  clay. 

1,031-1,034,  oyster  shells  and  shell 
rock  in  sand  and  mud. 

1,061-1,065,  bed  of  soft  and  hard  rock, 
flinty  pieces. 
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[The  following  form  printed  on  a  long, 
narrow  strip  of  paper  and  properly  mark- 
ed by  the  teacher  is  sent  to  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  each  child  in  the  Asbeville 
citv  schools  each  month,  and  a  duplicate 
is  placed  on  file  for  reference.] 

Special  Report  and  Criticism. 

Teachers  place  an  X  followed  by  their 
initials,  opposite  the  traits  to  which  at- 
tention is  called. 

Attitude  Toward  School  Work 
lacks  earnestness  and  purpose 
does  not  show  right  spirit 
lacks  concentration 
mind  easily  diverted 
indolent 
wastes  time 
work  carelessly  done 
copies ;   gets  too  much  help 
gives  up  too  easily 
not  methodical  ;  lacks  system 
shows  improvement 

Recitation 

comes  poorly  prepared 

appears  not  to  tr)' 

seldom  do;-s  well 

easily  confused 

lacks  power  of  expression 

inattentive 

capable  of  doing  much  better 

work  shows  a  failing  off 

shows  improvement 
Conduct 

not  obedient 

restless,  inattentive 

inclined  to  mischief 

bad 

rude,  discourteous  at  times 

annoys  others 

influence  not  good 

whispers  too  much 

shows  improvement 
Studies 

specially  deficient  in 


irregular  attendance  affects  work 
has  done  poorly  on  tests 
Parent  will  please  sign  and  return 


Think  me  not  unkind  and  rude, 

That  I  walk  alone  in  grove  and  glen, 

I  go  to  the  god  of  the  wood 
To  fetch  his  word  to  men. 

— Emerson. 


Book  Notices. 


Houghton,    Mifflin    &    Co.,    Boston, 
riass. 

The    First  Book   of   Birds.      Olive 
Thorne  Miller.     Cloth;  144  pages. 

This  beautiful  book  by  the  great  lover 
of  birds  is  indeed  a  "First  Book  of 
Birds;"  one  that  wil'  aid  in  giving  the 
child  a  love  for  the  feathered  friends  of  1 
man,  and  an  interest  in  their  ways.  The 
book  is  handsomely  illustrated,  contain- 
ing eight  colored  and  twelve  plain  plates, 
and  twenty  figures  in  the  text. 


Raphael;  a  collection  of  Fifteen  Pictures 
and  a  Portrait  of  the  Painter,  with  In- 
troduction and  Interpretation.  Estelle 
M.  Kuril. 

This  is  Number  I.  of  the  Riverside  Art 
Series,  which  will  be  published  quarterly 
from  September  to  June.  The  size,  paper, 
print,  and  binding  are  uniform  with  the 
Longfellow,  Holmes  and  Whittier  Leaf- 
lets issued  by  the  same  house.  The  pres- 
ent volume  contains  94  pages.  The 
price  in  paper  is  30  cts,  in  cloth  40  cts. 
the  subscription  price  for  the  four  num- 
bers bound  in  paper  is  $1.00. 

The  teachers  who  believe  the  schools 
should  undertake  the  esthetic  education 
of  the  child  as  well  as  its  intellectual  and 
moral  education  wnll  receive  this  series 
with  pleasure.  The  large  sales  of  the 
Perry  pictures  and  others  of  the  kind 
show  the  increasing  interest  felt  in  this 
subject.  These  books  will  help  to  sys- 
tematize and  render  inteUigent  and  per- 
manent a  movement  which  without  some 
such  aid  would  probably  die  because  of 
unsatfactory  results.  This  first  number  con- 
tains fifteen  of  Raphael's  best  and  simplest 
pictures,  those  in  whicti  the  story  ele- 
ment is  most  prominent.  Among  these 
are  the  Sistine  Madonna,  Abraham 
and  the  Three  Angels,  and  the  Transfig- 
uration. The  text  includes  a  General 
Introduction,  and  an  average  of  four 
pages  of  explanatory  text  for  each  picture. 
This  text  attempts  only  to  make  the  pic- 
tures inteleligible. 

The  remaining  numbers  of  the  series 
for  this  year  will  be  devoted  to  Rem- 
brandt, Michael  Angelo,  and  Millet. 


Military  Institute.     Flexible  cloth;  55 
pages. 

This  little  book  is  to  be  used  as  an  in- 
troduction to  Geometry  and  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  study  of  the  regular  text.  It 
requires  a  good  deal  of  simple  geometrical 
drawing,  and  its  use  cannot  fail  to  put 
children  in  possession  of  those  elementary 
facts  of  form  so  necessary  for  any  profit- 
able study  of  systematic  geometry.  The 
failures  in  this  subject,  all  too  frequent,  . 
are  usually  due  to  a  want  of  just  this  pre- 
paration. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

School  Hygiene.  Ludwig  Kotel- 
mann,  founder  of  the  "Zeitschrift  fiir 
Schulgesundheitsptlege,"  Hamburg, 
Germany.  Translated  by  Prof  John 
A.  Bergstiom,  Ph.  D  ,  and  Edw^ard 
Conradi,  M.  A.,  both  of  Indiana  Un 
iversity.  Cloth;  391  pages.  Price  $1.50. 

This  book  presents  a  full  and  scientiffe 
discussion  of  school-room  hygiene.  The 
question  oflighting,  heating,  ventilating, 
school  furniture,  the  nervous  system  and 
nervous  ailments  peculiar  to  the  school- 
room, school  programmes,  the  eye,  the 
ear,  the  vocal  organs,  curvature  of  the 
spine,  infectious  diseases  are  all  treated 
in  a  practical  way  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  scientific  truth. 
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C.  W.  Fowler,  Lyndon,  Ky. 

Inductive  Geometry.  Col.  C.  \V. 
Fowler,  Superintendent  of  and  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics   in  the   Kentucky 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

New  and  second  hand.  Bought,  sold  or  ex- 
changed. Any  School  Book  at  Publishers 
List  Prices  Second  hand  Books,  as  good  as 
new.  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Books  sent 
promptly.  We  pay  cash  or  exchange  other 
books  for  second  hand  books  Send  list  of 
books  you  wish  to  sellor  exchange.  Turn  use- 
less books  into  cash  or  useful  boobs.  We  want 
no  torn  or  out-of-date  books.  School  libraries 
a  specilty .  also  school  desks  and  supplies  Pend 
for  catalogues  and  price  lists,  also  for  sample 
copy  of  Dixie  Schools- 

CAROLINA  TEACHERS  AGEXCT. 

Greenwood,  S.  C. 

Dixie  School  Report  Cards. 

Re'\ised  and  improved.  Attractive  and  labor 
saving  Each  ?ood  for  9  months,  with  all  com- 
mon branches, "with  two  extra  spaces,  and  two 
examinations,  yearly  and  monthly  averages. 
With  blanks  for  names  ot  pupil,  teacher; 
school,  and  signatures  ot  parents-  On  fine 
cardtioard,  printed  on  both  sides,  with  a  strong 
envelope  for  each,  printed  with  blanks  for 
Dame  of  school,  pupil,  teacher,  <sc.  Must  tte 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  We  have  sold  thous- 
ands. Samples  free.  Prices,  Including  envel- 
ope for  each  :  100  for  65  cents;  50  for  .15  cents; 
:i5  for  '-Si  cents;  13  for  10  cents,  postpaid. 

Address,  DIXIE  SCHOOLS. 

Greenwood,  S,  C. 

Carolina  Teachers  Agency. 

Established  reputation.  Seventh  year  Busi- 
ness methods.  Reasonable  terms.  Not  only 
recommends,  but  uses  every  honorable  means 
of  aiding  our  members.  Covers  entire  South 
New  Manual  tree.  Positions  filled  all  times  of 
year.  F.  M.  SHERIDAN,  Mgr.. 

Greenwood,  S.  C. 
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American  Book  Co.,  New  York. 

First  Steps  With  American  and 
British  Authors,  Revised  and  en- 
larged edition  Albert  F.  Blaisdell. 
Cloth,  442  pages.      Price  90  cents. 

This  is  a  revised  aijd  enlarged  edition 
of  quite  a  popular  book  published  ten 
years  ago,  and  is  well  worthy  an  examin- 
ation by  teachers  of  classes  beginning 
the  study  of  English  Literature.  This 
book  aims  to  provide  students  with  a 
judicious  and  methodical  introduction  to 
the  standard  English  texts.  It  is  intended 
to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  regular  course 
of  study  of  English  literature.  Enough 
material  is  furnished  for  at  least  one 
year's  work,  and  the  book  is  arranged  in 
such  a  way  that  the  work  upon  an  author 
may  be  abridged  or  extended  as  the  time 
allotted  for  the  course  of  English  and  the 
capabilities   of  the  student  may  permit. 

The  selections  are  mostly  from  modern 
English  literature,  and  instead  of  the  usual 
■chronological  order,  the  arrangement 
provides  for  the  study  of  single  and  easy 
selections  first,  and  the  more  difficult  and 
complex  later. 


A  History  of  Education.  Dr.  Levi 
Seeley,  Professor  of  Pedagogy.  State 
Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Cloth, 
343  pages,  price  $1.25. 

This  book  is  intended  to  be  a  working 
text-book  for  the  use  of  normal  schools 
and  colleges.  It  is  also  adapted  to  read- 
ing circles  and  libraries. 

Among  its  many  admirable  features 
it  gives  a  concise  summary  of  each  system 
discussed,  pointing  out  the  most  import- 
ant lessons.  The  development  of  ed- 
ucation is  taken  up  and  its  progress 
shown  from  period  to  period.  Each  ed- 
ucational system  or  period  is  studied, 
with  regard  to  the  attendant  conditions. 
Biographical  sketches  of  the  leading 
educators  and  their  systems  of  pedogogy 
are  included,  as  well  as  full  discussion 
and  comparison  of  the  systems  of  educa- 
tion of  Germany,  France,  England  and 
the  United  States.  Thr  teacher  is  saved 
a  vast  amount  of  labor  by  being  furnished 
with  the  literature  of  each  subject  treated 
and  an  extensive  general  bibliography 
of  works  for  reference.  The  style  is  simple 


and  direct,   and   the   author  has  studied 
his  subject  carefully. 

Spanish  Pronunciation  and  Accent. 

Lieut.  Peter  E.  Traub.     Paper.     Price 

10  cents. 

A  brief  treatise  on  the  pronunciation 
aud  accent  of  the  Spanish  language,  for 
students. 

Outlines  of  General  History. 
Frank  Moore  Colby,  Professor  of  Ec- 
onomics, New  York  University.  Cloth; 
610  pages. 

Probably  the  chief  merit  of  this  book 
(and  it  is  no  small  merit)  lies  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  style  and  in  the  fact  that, 
by  making  a  judicious  selection  of  topics 
and  excluding  any  reference  to  thousands 
of  events  frequently  tabulated  in  general 
histories,  the  author  h^s  gained  space  to 
treat  with  a  greater  degree  of  fulness  the 
topics  chosen.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
hold  the  interest  of  the  student  by  the 
logical  connection  of  the  parts  of  the 
story  and  the  light  thrown  on  modern 
life,  rather  than   by  picturesque  writing. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


COLBY'S  OUTLINES  OF  GENERAL 
HISTORY. 


$1.50 


By  F.  M.  Colby,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  Economics,  New  York  University. 
Provides  a  general  foundation  for  historical  knowl- 
edge and  a  stimulus  to  further  reading.  Valuable  in 
advanced  study  for  general  review.  All  matter  not 
necessary  to  a  connected  narrative  has  been  omitted. 
Special  attention  paid  to  mediajval  and  modern  history 
of  Euiopean  nations. 

IRISH'S  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS   FOR 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.  $  .50 

By  C.  W.  Irish, 
Head  Master  Lowell  High  School. 
A  simple  but  complete  half  year's  work.     All  ob- 
scure and  complicated  reactions  omitted.     Large  num- 
ber of  suggestive  questions. 


LYTE'S  ADVANCED  ORAHriAR  AND 

COnPOSITION.  $  .75 

By  E.  Oram  Lyte,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.. 

Principal  First  Pennsylvania  State  Normal 

School,  Millersville. 

The  treatment  of  the  sentence  is  unusually  clear  and 

full.     By  analysis  the  student  learns  its  structure   and 

by  composition   its    use  for  the  i>urpose  of  expressing 

thought. 

BAIRD'S  ADVANCED  WORK  IN 
ARITHHETIC:    Fifth  Book,  $  .65 

By  S.  W.  Baird, 

Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania. 

Includes   an   unusually   large   number  of    practical 

problems.     The  Statement  Plan  saves  time  and  labor 

for  both  teacher  and  pupil .    One  chapter  is  devoted  to 

elementary  algebra. 


For  descriptive  circulars  of  the  best  books  for  schools  and  colleges,  write  to 

Amrrigan  Book  Company 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


PORTLAND,  ORE 
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D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  Richard  G.  Moulton,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  has  just  completed 
the  Revision  of  his  Literary  Study  of  the 
Bible.  The  work  hasbeen  largely  rewrit- 
ten in  the  light  of  the  author's  recent 
studies.  It  has  also  been  made  some- 
what less  technical,  and  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  great  majority  of  intelligent 
readers. 


Malot's  Sans  Famille,  a  French 
classic  and  story  of  adventure  for  young 
people,  which  won  a  prize  from  a  French 
Academy.  The  selection  hasbeen  made 
and  edited,  with  notes  and  vocabulary, 
by  Professor  I.  H.  B.  Spiers  of  the  Wil- 
liam Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,  with 
200  drawings.  Being  the  Personal 
Histories  of  Lobo,  Silverspot,  Rag- 
gylug.  Bingo,  The  Springfield  Fox, 
The  Pacing  Mustang,  Wully,  and 
Redruff.  By  Ernest  Seton  Thompson, 
Naturalist  to  the  Government  of  Man- 
itoba. Illuminated  cloth,  gilt  top, 
uncut;   358  pages. 

Not  only  is  this  the  most  delightful 
series  of  biographies  of  birds  and  wild 
animals  we  have  ever  seen,  but  the  book 
is  an  example  of  rare  good  taste  in  print- 
ing, binding  and  illustration.  A  collec- 
tion of  scientifically  accurate  observations 
clothed  in  the  most  charming  liter- 
ary style.      It  is  already  a  nursery  classic. 


B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company, 
Richmond,  Va. 

A  Young  People's  History  of  Vir- 
ginia AND  Virginians.  Dabney 
Herndon  Maury.  Cloth;  246  pages. 
Price  75  cents. 

This  book  was  prepared  for  use  in  the 
schools  of  Virginia.  But,  since  Virginia 
was  the  typical  southern  colony,  and  her 
history  is  largely  the  history  of  all  the 
southern  colonies,  and  because  of  the 
position  of  leadership  held  by  Virginia 
for  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  for- 
mation of  the  Union,  it  will  be  helpful  to 
teachers  and  students  of  United  States 
history  everywhere.  The  Colonial  history 
and    the    history  of  Virginia    during  the 


Educational  Evolution. 

Are  you  Interested  in  the  Proper  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical 
Training  of  the  Rising  Qeneration  ? 


Johnson's  Readers  are  based  on  the  right 
principles.  A  carefully  graded  series  prepared 
with  the  co-operation  and  aid  of  the  ablest  and 
best  teachers  in  the  couutrj'.  Beautifully  il- 
lustrated and  substantially  bound,  meeting  in 
every  respect  the  requirements  of  a  first-class 
series  of  readers. 

Lae's  Series  of  Histories  make  the  study  of 
history  one  of  the  most  attractive  aud  popular 
in  the  school-room.  the.  inly  histories  that  fully 
and  fairly  present  the  facts  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  whole  country,  by  Mrs.  Su- 
san Pendleton  Lee,  of  Le-xington,  Va. 

Smitliilae'ls  Slant-Writiiic  Books  are  prepared 
by  a  man  who  has  given  the  best  energies  of 
his  life  to  the  teaching  of  writing.  These  boolss 
from  every  standpoint  fully  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  hour;  high  in  quality— low  in 
price. 

The  Thomas  Written  Spellinc  Blanks  possess 
the  highest  elements  of  success,  and  greatly 
aid  in  enabling  pupils  to  learn  to  spell  correct- 


ly.   They   are  a  very   important  adjunct   to 
every  school-room. 

Southern  Literature.  Little  Lessons  in  Plant 
Life,  .>lanual  of  Bilile  Morality.  Johnson's  Physi- 
cal Cnlture,  Williamson's  Lives  of  Lee,  Jackson, 
and  Washington,  and  other  text-books  along 
this  line,  form  an  admirable  combination,  the 
whole  combining  a  remarkable  series  of  books 
that  have  proved  eminently  satisfactory. 

Hart's  Grammars  combine  in  two  books  care- 
fully and  logically  arranged  plans  for  the 
thorough  mastery  of  the  English  language. 
These  bo<iks  are  wonderful  in  strong,  teacha- 
bla  points  and  striking  features  that  rivet  the 
attention  of  the  pupil. 

Carr's  Arithmetics  are  the  most  carefully 
graded  series  published.  They  possess  the 
liappy  combination  of  features  that  will  insure 
their  general  use  as  the  standard  arithmetics 
of  the  rising  generation . 


PARENTS  especially  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  advantages  of  their  children 
studying  these  books.  They  are  so  arranged  as  to  prove  interesting  to  the  pa- 
rents, thus  bringing  them  in  close  and  sympathetic  toucli  vsrith  the  work  done 
in  the  school-room. 

Many  other  neve  and  valuable  text-books  in  course  of  preparation.  A  postal 
card  will  give  you  a  wealth  of  information  on  the  text-book  question.  Never 
mind  about  sending  stamp  for  reply.     Address 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  CO., 


9Oi==903=9O5  East  Main  St., 


Richmond,  Va. 


SCIENCE 

AND  ART  OE 


PENMANSHIP. 


A  new  (1899)  and  uniqe  TEXT  BOOK  for  daily  use  in  Class  Recitations  in 
PENMANSHIP  and  cognate  subjects  in  Public  Schools.  Lessons  may  be  assigned 
and  recited  from  day  to  day,  as  in  Orthography,  Geography,  Physiology,  or  any 
of  the  common  school  branches.  The  most  practical  and  useful  knowledge  for 
every  day  life.  It  is  teachable;  it  tells  how;  it  tells  why.  Ample  suggestions, 
outlines,  tables,  models,  exercises,  etc.  Over  1,000  questions  answered  in  the  text. 
S50  topics.  Ample  illustrations.  IT  IS  WHAT  YOU  WANT.  Cloth.  256  pages; 
XI  chapters.  Adapted  to  any  and  all  systems  of  copy  books.  $  1 .00  BRINGS  IT. 
A  postal  card  brings  the  Table  of  contents,  etc.  Transform  your  classes  and  re- 
new the  interests  of  your  pupils.     Address  all  orders  for  this  book  to 

C.  W.  HENDERSON  &  SON, 

West  Cairo,  Allen  County,  Ohio. 


Agents  Wanted  for  our  celebrated  school 
supply  specialties  and  school  books  including 
several  works  just  from  the  press.  Our  "First 
Book  for  Little  Folks'*  presents  in  the  simplest 
form  the  first  steps  of  pupils  entering  school 
for  the  fii'St  time.  Our  Lakeside  Literature  Se- 
ries consists  of  classics  which  will  cultivate  the 
ear  for  the  music  of  vei-se  and  will  stimu- 
late the  imagination.  Pollard's  Manual  is  a 
teacher's  handbook  containing  the  most  prac- 
tical phonic  instruction  obtainable.  Pollard's 
Advanced  Spllr  is  the  only  speller  which 
clearly  developes  theprificipUs  of  syllabication, 
pronunciation    and   accent.      Tn    \Vjrj3  f 

Abraham  Lincoln  contains  a  connected  piece 
of  history  covering  the  most  important  epoch 
in  the  history  of  human  freedom. 

WESTERN  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

CHICAGO. 


RTIT!    MARVELOUS  SUCCESS! 


wmmm 


Y    SENDING    10  CENTS    FOR 


These  Great  Chums  in  Nursery  Songs. 

The  Golden  Rule,  /  Words  &  Mu- 

Good  Morning,  Merrj'  Sunshine,!  sic  Compldte 

Also  Circular  explaining  System. 

^^Se'^1  BALMER  &  WEBER, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Established  53  consecutive  years. 


FREE  TO  TEACHERS ! 

Your  choice  of  either  CRAIG'S  QUES- 
TION BOOK  or  PAGE'S  THEORY  and 
PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING,  the  best 
books  ever  published  for  teachors.  For 
particulars  write  to  _ 

CLAUDE  J.  BELL,  ■ 

Editor  S.  W.  School  Journal, 
Nashville,  Tknn. 


In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 
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Revolution  are  treated  with  special  ful- 
ness, 154  pages  of  the  book  being  devot- 
•ed  to  these  two  periods. 

The   Life  of  General   Stonewall 

Jackson,  in  Easy  Words  for  the 

Young. 
The  Life  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee, 

in  Easy  Words   for  the  Young. 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Williamson. 

These  books  are  well  bound  in  cloth. 
The  first  contains  25opages;  the  second, 
183  pages.  The  style  is  simple  and  djr- 
■ect.  They  can  be  read  easily  by  children 
or  the  Third  Reader  grade.  They  are 
intensely  interesting,  contain  no  partisan 
bitterness,  give  true  pictures  of  two  great 
men,  loved  in  the  South  as  no  others 
have  ever  been,  and  incidentally  give  the 
child  a  comprehensive  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  times  and  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Civil  War.  We  know  of 
no  books  of  the  kind  superior  to  them. 
They  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
■every  child  of  the  age  and  advancement 
for  which  they  are  intended,  iind  older 
children  find  them  equally  interesting. 
Teachers  with  classes  in  United  States 
history  should  provide  a  few  copies  of 
these  books  for  home  reading.  In  those 
schools  in  which  history  is  taught  to 
children  in  the  form  of  biography  they 
will  prove  invaluable. 

Mrs.  Williamson  is  also  preparing  a 
Life  of  Washington  on  a  similar  plan. 

The  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch  in 
THE  Light  of  Ancient  Monu- 
ments. Henry  Alexander  White,  A. 
M.,  Ph.  D  ,  D  D.,  Professor  of  His- 
tory in  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity.     Cloth  ;  304  pages.      Price  $2.00. 

A  graphic  presentation  of  the  subjeCf 
matter  of  the  first  five  books  of  the  Bible 
in  the  light  of  modern  scholarship,  and 
an  able  discussion  of  the  origin  of  these 
books,  from  the  more  commonly  accepted 
standpoint.  The  masterly  review  of  the 
fall  of  the  ancient  empires  of  the  East, 
and  the  summary  of  the  civilization 
of  the  countries  of  the  Nile  and  the  Ti- 
gris-Euphrates are  very  fine.  The  book 
is  intended  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  the  English  Bible  in  colleges 
and  universities. 


The  Federal  Courts;  Their  Or- 
ganization, Jurisdiction  and 
Proceedure;  With  Appendix  on 
Bankruptcy  Jurisdiction  and 
Practice.     Charles  H.  Simonton,  U. 


S.  Circuit  Judge.     277  pages.     Sheep 
$2.00,  cloth  $1.50. 

A  succinct  presentation  of  the  organi- 
zation and  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Courts,  divided  into  sections  with  bold 
headings.  The  table  of  contents  and  the 
Index  are  very  full  and  complete.  These 
features,  prepared  by  Messrs.  A.  M.  Lee 
and  F.  R.  Frost,  of  the  Charleston  bar, 
make  it  a  valuable  book  for  the  student 
and  a  handy  reference  book. 

Smithdeal's     Practical     Speller. 

Flexible  cloth,  54  pages,  Price  25  cts. 
Smithdeal's    Practical    Grammar. 

Flexible    cloth;   98  pages.      Price   25 

cents. 


Smithdeal's  Practical  Letter  Wri- 
ter. Flexible  cloth  ;  68  pages.  Price 
25  cents.  The  three  books  bound  in 
one  volume,  75  cents. 

These  books  are  intended  for  use  in 
Business  Colleges,  Academies,  Public  and 
Private  Schools.  The  attempt  has  been 
to  make  them  clear  and  practical,  con- 
densing as  much  matter  as  possible  into 
small  space  and  eliminating  everything 
not  essential  and  immediately  practical. 
The  Letter-Writer  contains  brief  discus- 
sion of  various  forms  of  business  corres- 
pondence, with  abundant  models  of  let- 
ters. The  Speller  groups  its  words  ac- 
cording to  subjects  rather  than  according 
to  sound. 


The  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education 
HAS  FOR  SALE, 

at  a  small  reduction,  the  following  articles,  all  new 
and  unused: 

1  Densmore  Typewriter,  ball  bearing. 

1  Munson  Typewriter,  No  2.  Steel  typewheel.  Inter- 
changeable, universal  keyboard. 

1  "New  Century"  CaMgraph  Typewriter. 

1  Blickensderfer  Typewriter. 

1  American  Typewriter. 

1  Set  Columbian  Encyclopedia,  latest  edition.  This  is  of- 
fered at  a  price  which  makes  it  a  great  bargain. 

1   Webster's  International  Dictionary.     Patent  Index. 

1  Standard  Dictionaiy.     Patent  Index. 

Teachers  and  schools  wanting  an}^  of  these  articles  may 
save  money  by  writing  us. 


Address, 


North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education, 


Greensboro,  N.  C. 


"  Why  in  the  world  don't  a 
man  like  Jones  get  down  to 
business  methods  when  he  can 
buy  an  American  Typewriter 
for   .SlOy    Does  he  think  I'm 

running  a  puzzle  department'!"' 

*  *  *  * 

The  American  Ten=Dollar 
Typewriter  is  as  well  made  as 
the  highest  priced  machines, 
but  more  simple.  It  has  stood 
the  test  of  time.  Six  years  with- 
out a  competitor.  27,000  in 
use.  Catalogue  and  samples 
of  work  free,  if  you  mention 
this  paper. 

American  Typewriter  Co., 

356  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Outlines  of  German  Literature 
from  500  b.  c.  to  1896,  a.  d.,  with 
Choice  Selections.  Madame  M. 
Jefferson  Teusler.  Cloth;  264  pages. 
Price  $1.25. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  readable 
account  of  the  most  important  features  in 
the  development  of  German  literature. 
The  book  is  the  result  of  a  dozen  years  in 
the  class-room,  and  is  a  very  usable  class- 
room book.  The  choice  of  topics  is  un- 
usually happy,  the  style  is  easy,  and  the 
selections  are  interesting  and  happily 
illustrative. 

Shakesperian  Tablet.  Literature 
Tablet.  John  Pollard,  A.  M.,  D. 
D.,  Professor  of  English,  Richmond 
College. 

Each  of  these  tablets  contains  about  30 
sheets  of  good  writing  paper  divided  into 
columns  in  such  a  way  as  to  assist  the 
student  in  making  analyses  of  the  pieces 
of  literature  read,  with  proper  references, 
etc.  Directions  for  use  are  printed  on 
second  page  of  the  cover  of  each  book. 
A  careful  examination  \vill  reveal  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  by  their  use. 
Price,  25  cents  each. 


The  sunshine  spread  a  carpet, 
And  everj'thing  was  grand, 

Miss  Weather  led  the  dancing. 
Professor  Wind  the  band. 

The  Chestsnuts  came  in  yellow, 

The  Oaks  in  crimson  dressed ; 
The  lovely  Misses  Maple 

In  scarlet  looked  their  best, 
And  balanced  all  their  partners, 

And  gaily  fluttered  by  ; 
The  sight  was  like  a  rainbow 

New  fallen  from  the  sky. 

Then,  in  the  rustic  hollows. 

At  '■  hide-and-seek  "  they  played, 
The  patty  closed  at  sundown, 

And  everybody  stayed. 
Professor  Wind  played  louder; 

They  flew  along  the  ground  ; 
And  then  the  party  ended 

In  jolly  "  hands  all  around." 


An  October  Party. 


I 


October  gave  a  party ; 

The  leaves  by  hundreds  came  — 
Ashes,  Oaks  and  Maples, 

And  those  of  every  name. 

C  F.   THOMAS, 

Job  Printer, 

QREEN5BORO,  N.  C. 

School  and  Oommercial  Work  a  Specialty. 

School  Catalogues  in  best  style. 

Prices  as  low  as  consistent  with  good 

work. 

The  Journal  is  a  specimen  of  our  work. 


Greensboro  Nurseries, 


GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 


FRUIT,  SHADE  and  OmMENTAL  TREES, 


Vines  and  Plants. 


JOHN  A.  YOUNG,   Proprietor 


Beautiful 
Shade  Trees, 

We  have  to  otfer  tor  fall  '99  and  spring  1900  an 
unusually  fine  lot  of  Shade  Trees,  especially  the 
heautiful 

Silver  Leaf  Maple  and  the 

Carolina  and  Lombardy  Poplars, 

in  three  sizes,  6  to  8  ft.,  8  to  10  ft ,  and  10  to  12  ft. 
high  All  young,  thrifty  stoct,  smooth  and 
straight— the  kind  that  grow  otE  promptly  and 
live  well.  No  old,  rough,  trees.  Write  to  us 
about  Shade  Trees  you  contemplate  planting. 
Order  early.     If  it  is 

Fruit  Trees 

you  want,  write  for  our  free  60  pag;e  Illustrated 
<  'atalogue,   and  40  page  pamplet  on  "  How  to 
Plant  and  Cultivate  an  Orchard." 
Addresi  Promptly 

J.  VAN  LINDLEY  NURSERY  CO., 

POMONA,  N.  C 


Southern 

Railway 


THE  .  .  . 
STANDARD  RAILWAY  OF 
MM     "—Til  ^ 

The  Direct  Line  to  All  Points. 

TEXAS, 
CALIFORNIA, 
FLORIDA, 
CUBA  AND 
PORTO  RICO. 


STRICTLY  FIRST=CLASS  Equip- 
ment on  all  Through  and  Local 
Trains;PulIman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars 
on  all  Night  Trains;  Fast  and  Safe 
Schedules ■ 

Travel  by  the  Southern  and  you  are 
assured  a  Safe,  Comfortable  and  Ex- 
peditious Journey. 


APPLY  TO  TICKET  AGENTS    FOR    TIME    TA- 
BLES, RATES  AND  GENERAL  INFOR- 
MATION. OR  ADDRESS 

R.  L  VERNON,  F.  P.  DARBY, 

T.P  A  .  Charlotte,  N.  0      0  P.  &  T  A..  Asheville.  N  C 
Ho  tpouble  to  Ansuien  Questions. 


Frank  S.Gannon,  J.  M.  Gulp,  W.  A.  Turk, 


I 


3d  V.  P.  &  Gen.  Man.       Traf.  Man. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 


G.  P.  A. 


The  ''New  Century''  Caligraph 

^ — \V  represents   the    highest    point    in   typewrite 


represents   the    highest    point    in   typewriter 
quality  and  equipment. 

Its  touch  is  incomparably  easy  and  elastic. 
Perfect  alignment  is  permanently  secured  by 
correct  mechanical  conditions.  Unsightly  ups 
and  downs  in  manifolding  are  entirely  ob\'iated 
and  any  number  of  manifold  copies  can  be 
easily  inserted.  The  action  throughout  is  so 
nicely  balanced  that  the  noise  of  operation  iB 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  ribbon  move- 
ment is  automatic. 

Everett  Waddey  Co. 

Dealers  for  Virginia  and    North 
Carolina, 

1105  East  Main  Street, 
RICHMOND,        -        ■  VIRGINIA. 
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THANKSGIVING  AND  CHRISTMAS 

....  5CHOOL  ENTERTflINnENT5 .... 


jjbristmas 
Entertainment 

NEW  SO\GS   TO  OLD  Tl'N£s 

fanck  drills 
aqrckttcs  a)otion  somcs 

tARLEAUX       SHORT   PLAVS 
RECft-ATIONS   (N   COJTUUE 

'     1      AUdUKUUeo 


e.  L  KOioac  *o 


:^:,        CHRISTMAS  ENTERTAINMENT. 

A  new  collection  of  arttractive  material  for  primary  and  grammar  grades.  It  contains: 
A  Christmas  Bell  Drill  (for  girls);  The  Snow  Brig.ade  Drill  (for  boys):  2  Acrostits:  Christ- 
mas Pictures  (Tableau) ;  Recitations  in  Costume;  6  Complete  Exercises,  Including  Dialog 
and  Singing;  2  Short  Plays;  Motion  Songs;  New  Songs  to  Old  Tunes.     25  CENTS. 

A  CHRISTMAS  MEETING. 


A  holiday  "exercise  for  25  children^new  and  very  attraotiTC  characters.— Girls:  Nature, 
Mistletge,  Holly,  3  Dryads,  4  Nations.  Boys:  Father  Time,  The  Year,  Jack  Frost,  4  English  Customs,  Carol 
Singers,  Yule  Log  Bearers,  Winter.  Full  directions  given  for  costumes.  Also  a  beautiful  Fancy  Drill— Holly, 
Red  and  Mistletoe.     15  CENTS. 


A  VISIT  FROM  MOTHER  GOOSE.        At  the  Court  of  King  Winter. 


A  Christmas  Play  for  Primary  Pupils  or  for  an  un- 
graded school.  From  12  to  24  children  can  take  part. 
The  characters  are  the  well-known  Mother  Goose  peo- 
ple. Costumes  are  fully  described.  Easily  given. 
15  CENTS. 


A  Christmas  Play  for  Schools.  Excellent  for  un- 
graded schools,  as  it  includes  children  of  all  ages. 
Costumes  are  fully  described.  Chief  Characters  are 
Winter,  November  December,  Nature,  Santa  Claus, 
Christmas  Day,  Elves,  Heralds,  Winds.    15  CENTS. 


How  to  Celebrate  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 

For  all  grsdes.  The  most  popular  book  of  exercises  for  these  occasions.  It  contains: 
For  Clir>''tiiias:  10  Songs,  15  Recitations,  2  Christmas  Drills,  2  Short  Plays,  an  Exercise 
for  Reading  and  Tableaux,  2  Complete  Exercises  for  Recitation,  Dialog  and  Singing.  For 
Thanksgiving:    6  Songs,  5  Recitations,  5  Special  Exercises,  2  Plays,  133  i)ages.     25  Cents. 


Fancy  Drills  and  Marches.  Sctt'S g 


also  Motion  Songs  and  Action 
Christmas,  Arbor  Day,  IMemorial 
Day,  Patriotic  Days,  Closing  Day.  Good  all  the  year.  Contains  12  Drills,  14  Motion 
Songs,  8  Action  Pieces — every  one  usable.  The  acknowledged  best  book  of  drills.     25  cts. 


Christmas  Star. 


A  Fancy  Drill  with  Songs  and  Recitations  for  a 
Christmas  Festival.  Ten  girls  are  required,  assisted  by 
a  chorus.  The  girls  carry  lighted  candles  and  are 
dressed  simply  but  very  effectively.     1 5  CENTS. 


Blackboard  Stencils. 

24xb6  inches.     Price  10  cents  each.     The  five  for 
35  cents.     Order  by  number. 

138  Santa  Claus.    1.39  Merry  Christmas.    140  Happy  New  Year, 
ifio  eiirlstmas  Tree.    110  Border  of  Holly  Leaf  ana  Berries. 
Our  complete  list  of  stencils  includes  500  designs. 
Send  for  list. 


We  publish  several  hundred  most  helpful  books  and  aids  for  teachers  at  little  prices.     They  are  described 
in  a  big  catalog  beautifully  illustrated  which  is  yours  for  the  asking.     Mention  this  paper. 

E.  L.  KELLOG  &  CO.,  67  East  9tli  Street,  New  York. 
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The  House  of  Too  Much  Trouble. 

In  the  House  of  Too  Much  Trouble, 

Lived  .1  lonely  little  boy : 
He  »-;is  eager  for  a  playmate. 

He  was  hungT)-  for  a  toy. 
But  "twas  always  too  much  bother. 

Too  much  dirt  .rnd  too  much  noise. 
For  the  House  of  Too  Much  Tix)uble 

Wasn't  meant  for  little  boys. 

.•\nd  sometinies  the  little  fellow- 
Left  a  Kxik  upon  the  floor. 

Or  forgot  and  laughed  toe  loudly. 
Or  he  f.iiled  to  close  the  door. 

In  a  House  of  Too  Much  Trouble 
Things  must  be  precise  and  trim — 

In  a  House  of  Too  Much  Trouble 
Ther«  was  littie  room  fer  him. 

He  must  never  scatter  playthings. 

He  must  ne\-er  romp  and  play ; 
E\-er\-  room  must  be  in  order 

And  kept  quiet  all  the  day. 
He  had  never  had  companions. 

He  had  never  owned  a  pet — 
In  the  House  of  Too  Much  Trouble 

It  IS  trim  and  quiet  \-et. 

EvYy  room  is  set  in  order — 

Ev"r\-  book  is  in  its  place, 
.And  the  lonely  littie  fellow 

Weare  a  smile  upon  his  face: 
In  the  House  of  Too  Much  Trouble 

He  is  sUen:  and  at  rest. 
In  the  House  of  Too  Much  TrocbJe, 

With  a  iih-  on  his  breast. 


The  Loom  of  Life. 


All  day,  all  night,  I  can  hear  the  jar 
Of  the  loom  of  life — and  near  and  far 
It  thrills  with  its  deep  and  muffled  sound. 
As  the  tireless  wheels  go  alwa\-s  round. 

Busily,  ceaselesslv,  goes  the  loom. 
In  the  light  ot  day,  and  the  midnight's 
'  gloom ; 

The  wheels  are  turning  early  and  late. 
And  the  woof  is  wound  in  the  warp  of  fate. 

Click,   click  I — there's  a   thread  of  love 
wove  in  ; 

Click,  click  ! — another  of  wrong  and  sin. 
What  a  checkered  thing  will  this  life  be 
When  we  see  it  unrolled  in  etemit>- 1 

When  shall  this  wonderfiil  web  be  done: 
I  In  a  thousand  years,  perhaps,  or  one. 
I  Or  to  morrow  ?     Who  knoweth  ?      Not 
you  or  I — 

But  the  wheels  turn  on,  and  the  shuttles 

Are  we  spir.ners  of  wool  for  this  life-web 

— say  ? 
Do  we  furnish  the  weaver  a  thread  each 

i  "^^y  ^ 

It  were  better,  then.  O  my  friend,  to  spin 
.•\  beautiful  thread  than  a  thread  of  sin. 

Ah.  sad-eyed  weaver,  the  years  are  slow, 

Bt:t  each  one  is  nearer  the  end,  I  know ; 

Some  day  the  last  thread  shall  be  woven 

in — 
Goi  crart  that  ::  bi  love.  i'Siead  of  sin  '. 
— Ebev  E.  Rexford. 


5ee  on  another  page  of  this  issue 
advertisement  of  Typewriters  and 
Books  for  sale  at  a  discount  by  the 
North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 


MASONIC  INSTITUTE,  Marshall.Tex. 

Wa5  chartered  in  lS4o  Healthful  and  beauti- 
ful location.  Courses:  Primary,  Intermediate, 
Academic,  Collegiate,  and  Commercial-  Spe- 
cialtie*:  Music  "and  Art.  The  teachers  are 
graduates  of  college*  and  universities,  ar^ 
alive  to  educational  needs,  and  skilled  in  best 
methods  of  instruction. 

The  Institute  also  offers  several  courses  by 
correspondence:  Pedagogy.  Literature,  Math- 
ematics, Languages.  History,  Bookkeeping, 
and  Special  Normal  Keview  Courses^  For  Cer- 
tificates of  the  Third  Grade,  ?econd  Grade, 
Third  Grade,  and  a  state  Kennanent  Certifi- 
cate. Degrees  are  not  granted  for  work  done 
wholly  by  correspondence,  but  certificates  will 
be  given  for  courses  completed  by  eiamipa- 
tion.  and  thus  the  time  for  rei:iuired  attendance 
my  be  shortened.  Work  may  be  conunenced 
at  any  time-    For  catalogue,  address 

w    D    ALLEN,  A.  -M..  Ph.  D„  Pres. 


iki  ^k's:i  mi  m  nmii 


■■ 

If  you  wish  a  position  in  anv  Southem  state, 
write  TEXAS  SCHOOL  AGE.NCY. 

Marshall.  Teias. 

THE  SCHOOL   RETIEW. 

W.  D.  Allen^  Ed-  and  Pob^  Marshall,  Texas. 
Is  one  of  the  best  Elucational  Magazines  pub- 
lished in  this  country  It  containsthe  ednca- 
tional  tboug-ht  of  our  leading  teachers-  Ihje 
aieation  is  given  to  molem  methods  of  teach- 
ing, correni  topics.  Uterarure  and  art.  Annual 
snlecription,  S1.00. 


Cbe  new  no,  2 

Smith  Premier 
typewriter 


Sitprrinr  fo  Ali  OtLer 

Tte  Sditi  Preniier 


Johns.  Go  wan  &  Weathers, 


Uiciarc:  ',->;:  Tj-vy  Toach 
Margin  Reg-.^rars 


'u' 


Raldgt, 


N 


Sc»d  f.v  Heir  T\n  CataJ^git 
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TriE  TEflCnER5'  IN5T1TUTE, 

Largest.  Most  Beautifully  Printed.  Most  Profusely  Illustxa:- 
ed.  Richest  in  Helpful  Material 

Every  Subject  You  Teach  Receives  Attention. 

"Hints  and  Helps"  Give  the  Experience  of  Teachers  in 

Every  State. 

School  Entertainment  Pases  give  the  Brightest  Ideas  fron 
Many  School  Rooms. 

Inspiring  Editorial  Pages. 


I  oo 


Eve  T  morth  3  be:«ntil'iil  supplement  wttb the pjp^.  Sght  oCfhemmcolaBS  W  vonde--^-  r  r: 
Color  Phot  graphj-.  Yoa  couldn't  boy  tbe  pictaies  alone  for  one  doUar.  Xo  otiiar  pap^  es:^;:  ,zr  ?; 
School  I  gives  such  beauritTil  picroies  free.    Hae  is  tbe  List  fi»  1SW-1S80: 


September — Four  Wild  Rowers.      In  Cokes. )     Gen- 
tian. UoMen  Kod,  Sun-Flow-rr.  Rc<se  Mallos-. 
October— >larMes:  Minerali;.      In  C«dcHts.) 
No\  ember— Scenes  in  Holland:  Niasarm.   i'ln.  Ccfass.' 
December— >ladonnas.     i  E^;:-:::^^-:-?  Xew  Picrtrres. 
January— Lincoln's   Log   Cabin:    I  .ike    Vessel.      In 

olors. 
Februarj  — Washington   Blackboard    Stencil.     :iE;4 
inches. 


.Tarch — .lakiBS  -Tapte  5agar:  5peciaieas  or  Woods. 

In  Coior?. 
Aprfl — Wild  Rowers.    laCotoes-i  C<A'BmJbiB£.  Wak^ 

Kc'cin.  Bl-'j  JIj.^.  Hobbte  Basfa. 
-Tay— wnd  Row«rs^     ;^li»  Cokss.      Pa^s  andBtr:- 

June— WBc  ~        e^        JnCOats.)   Bbefe^v^dSKn. 

rrn-ip-e:   .  ..  -  :_.    Great  Bhodod«!dr«i.  Caw*n«a 
LilT. 


TIMES 


5l.OO    3  ^'ear.     Mennon  mis  paper  and  said  order  before  r^rctrnzr^- :.  "zicfi:.: 
'  elegant  crayon  portrait  of  Admiral  Dewer,  iix;>  jn:'-^  :n  s^rg. 

OUR  TIMES 

For  Current-Events  Exercises  in  Schc -1. 

For  Supplementary  Reading. 

To  aid  the  busy  teacher  to  keep  up  with  current  history-. 

The  Best  newspaper  for  yoong  people. 

Invaluable  for  History  and  Geography  classes. 

Published  twice  a  month — ^just  often  enough. 

Gives  a  clear,  condensed  account  of  leading  events. 

Tells  of  important  inventions  and  discoveries. 

Magazine  form  with  neat  cover. 

ONLY  30  CENTS  .\  YEAR:  l.N  CLUBS  40  CE-Vr5. 

With  one  new  sabecriptioa  at  50  canie,  or  two  at  -W  ceaB>  w*  wiU  siacd  free  one  or  oar  elesiai;  laras  .-raj  .c 
portraits  ?it2?»  ins.  I  rice  35  cents.  OMioe  of  Admiral  Dewi^y.  Saptiog.  Lincoln-  ^S'asiuizijircn.  Loogt-iilcw. 
Whittier.  Holme*.  Hawthccae.  Lowell.  Gump  of  AU  ttie  Ptesideats. 

E.  L.  KELLOQQ  6-  CO,  67  East  9th  Street,  New  Tort 
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WHERE  TO  Bl  Y  BOOKS. 


ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 


R  lEEIGH,  X.  C. 


We  furnish  books  at  publishers'  prices. 

We  have  the  largest  stock  in  the  state  to  fill  your  orders  from. 

We  give  the  promptest  service.     One  day  from  any  railroad  station. 


THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE  (music)  is  again  in  print  and  we  can  fill  all  or- 
ders promptly ;  35  cents  postpaid.  North  Carolina  Spellers,  25  cents  postpaid. 
North  Carolina  Speakers,  25  cents  postpaid. 


School  Desks,  Black  Boards,  Maps, 

GLOBES,  CHARTS,  CRAYON,  ERASERS,  Etc. 

We  deal  in   everything  used  in  the  school-room    except    books.     Send    for 
catalogues  and  quotations  on  whatever  you  want. 


CHARLES  J.  PARKER, 


RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


the: 

Normai  ui  Colleii&ls  hslilule 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN, 
A.SHEVII.,1L.E,  jV.  C, 

Under  Care  of  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church 

Opening  Sept.  20th,  1899,  Offers 

1.  A  Normal  Course  for  the  thorough  train- 
inj;  of  Teachers  under  instructors  from  the 
best  Normal  Schools. 

a.  A  Commercial  C  ourse.  including  Stenog- 
raphy, Typewi  iting,  Bookkeepin!?.  etc. 

3.  A  Course  of  Domestic  i?cieuce,  including 
(at  i?cientjtlc  Cooking,  (b)  Draughting,  Cut- 
ting, Fitting  and  Making  of  Garments. 

4.  An  admirable  Musical  Department  has 
been  provided  under  trained  and  experienced 
teachers. 

Systematic  study  of  the  Bible  In  all  depart- 
ments. 

Terms  for  Board  and  Tuition  in  any  of  the 
departments,  «5U  per  term  or  f  100  per  year. 

For  Catalogue,  address 

Rev.   Thos.   Lawrence,  D.  D., 

Asherille,  N.  C. 


Guilford     College. 

5  LARGE  BUILDINGS. 

Total  Expenses  for  year,  S133;  can  be 
easily  reduced  to  j90. 

L.  L.  HOBBS,  President. 
For  Catalogue  address, 

GEO.  W.  WHITE,  Treas., 
Guilford  (  ollege,  N.  C. 


The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  of  North  Carolina 

Offers  to  young  women  thorough  literary,  classical,  scientific  and  industrial  education,  and  special  pedagogical 
training.     Annual  expenses,  including  board,  $90  to  $130.     For  non-residents  of  the  state,  $150. 

Faculty  of  30  members,  representing  in  culture  and  training  many  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities 
in  this  country  and  Europe.  3  departments  of  work — Normal  Department,  Commercial  Department,  Domestic 
Science  Department.  Practice  and  Observation  School  of  8  grades  and  more  than  200  children  under  direction 
of  skilful  supervising  teachers.  More  than  -100  regular  students  in  daily  attendance  from  every  section  of 
North  Carolina.     More  than  1600  matriculates  during  the  past  six  years. 

For  catalogue  or  other  information,  address 

PEESIDENT  McIVER,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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One  of  the  striking  attractions  in  the  opening  parade  at  the  Winston  Hoi'se  Fair  last  noonth 
■was  a  beautiful  float  gotten  up  by  the  city  graded  schools.  It  occupied  the  position  of  honor 
— following  immediately  behind  the  Mayor's  carriage.  Thousands  of  people  saw  it  and  pro- 
nounced it  the  handsomest  display  in  a  procession  of  floats  more  than  a  mile  in  length. 

The  float  was  beautifully  decorated  in  white  and  yellow.  On  either  side  the  inscription, 
"  Winston  Public  Schools,"  was  displayed  in  large  gold  letters.  In  the  center  and  in  elevated 
positions,  nine  of  the  larger  pupils  of  the  schools  were  grouped  to  represent  the  nine  Muses. 
These  young  ladies  were  draped  in  Grecian  costumes,  and  bore  the  usual  emblems.  About  the 
Muses  were  grouped  36  of  the  smallest  children  in  the  schools — all  dressed  in  white,  and  wear- 
ing white  Napoleon  caps,  trimmed  in  gilt. 

In  the  foremost  part  of  the  float  stood  another  large  girl,  representing  North  Carolina.  She 
was  appropriately  dressed,  wore  the  Liberty  cap,  and  held  aloft  a  beautiful  North  Carolina  flag. 
Four  boys  on  ponies  accompanied  the  float,  one  riding  at  each  corner.  Three  of  the  boys  repre- 
sented characters  of  various  periods  of  early  history,  and  the  other  impersonated  "  Uncle  Sam." 
The  float  was  drawn  by  four  large  bay  horses. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  those  cities  and  towns  that  have  longest  had  good  schools  are 
proudest  of  them,  and  it  is  altogether  fitting  that  they  should  have  the  place  of  honor  in  the 
representation  of  the  city's  interests. 
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nflUKT'5  HflNUflL  or  QEOQKflPnT. 


NEW    1699  EDITION. 


It  is  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  text  and  maps. 

It  has  a  large  number  of  new  pictures,  each  of  which 
instructs  as  well  as  illustrates. 

The  recently  acquired  Island  Regions  of  the  United 
States  are  graphically  treated  in  text,  illus- 
tions  and  maps.  They  are  presented  under  the 
United  States  and  not  in  supplement. 

A  new  supplement  contains  much  interesting  and 
valuable  geographical  information,  including 
map  of  the  Samoan  Islands  with  descriptive 
text. 


Maury's  ideas  and  method  of  teaching  geography 
were,  when  first  introduced,  in  advance  of  the 
times.  They  are  to-day  accepted  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  thoughtful  educators  throughout  the 
country  as  psychologically  correct.  After  a  brief 
presentation  of  the  underlying  principles  of 
mathematical,  physical  and  political  geography, 
each  section  of  the  earth  is  treated  in  detail, 
and  finally,  after  the  pupil  has  mastered 
these  details,  he  is  led  by  a  carefully  construct- 
ed series  of  review  studies  to  look  at  the  earth 
as  a  whole — as  a  unit.  This  is  the  true  peda- 
gogical method. 


Some  Nexir  Latin  Text- Books. 

OF  THE 

Gildersleeve-Iiodge  Latin  Series. 


Under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  Professor  of  Greek,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  Gonzales  Lodge,  Professor  of  Latin,  Bryn  Mawr  College ;  with  the  cooperation  of  Moses  S.  Slaughter,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Thomas  Fitz-Hugh,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Texas. 


QILDERSLEEVE'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  School  Edi- 
tion. By  Professors  Gildersleeve  and  Lodge.  Prepared 
in  response  to  the  demand  for  a  briefer  Latin  Grammar 
based  on  the  Gildersleeve  Lodge  work  of  1894.  Has  about 
three-fifths  as  many  pages  as  the  large  grammar,  and  so  not 
abridged  to  a  skeleton.  Still  suited  to  serve  the  aver.nge  stu- 
dent thoughout  his  course  in  school  and  college.  The  sec- 
tionnumbers  are  the  same  as  in  the  larger  Grammar.  336 
pages.     Price,  80  cents. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  IN  LATIN.  By  Charles  W.  Bain, 
late  Head  Master  of  the  Sewauee  Grammar  School  in  the 
University  of  the  South,  Professor  in  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege. Easy  Gradation —  ^  ell  arranged  exercises— Short  Vo- 
cabularies—  Practical  and  stimulating  notes— Reading  Les- 
sons.    Vocabulary.     345  pages.     Price,  75  cents. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  OVID.  By  James  N.  Anderson. 
M.  A,  Ph.  D.,  author  of  "On  the  Sources  of  Ovid"s  He- 
roides. '"  In  two  parts:  I.  Selections  from  the  Metamor- 
phoses: II.  From  the  other  works  of  Ovid.  Judicious  and 
helpful   commentary.    Vocabulary.     268  pages.     Price,  jjl. 

CICERO'S  ORATIONS.  By  Robert  W.  Tunstall,  Prin- 
cipal of  Norfolk  Academy,  Norfolk,  Va.  Es  en  tially  a  teach- 
er's and  pupil's  book,  having  all  the  qu.-ilities  to  make  it 
thoroughly  "  teachable."  Various  fresh  features  of  helpful 
stimulating  interest     619  pages.     Price,  SI. 20. 

LATIN  COMPOSITION.  By  Professors  Gildersleevb 
and  Lodge.  Designed  for  use  of  Fieshmen  at  College  or  the 
hignest  classes  of  preparatory  schools.  Has  original  features 
of  marked  interest  and  value.     192  pages.     Price,  75  cents. 
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IRortb  Carolina  3ournal  of  le^ucat(on. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Greens- 
boro, North  Carolina. 

PHILANDER  P.   CLAXTON, 

Professor  Pedagogy  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 

EDITOR  AND  MANAGER. 

Published  monthly  at  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Subscription,  $1.00;  single  numbers,  10  cents. 

In  ordering  paper  give  name,  postoffice,  county  and  state. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  money  order,  express  order 
or  bank  draft,  payable  to  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education, 

Personal  checks  should  not  be  sent  for  sums  less  than  $i  .00. 
Stamps,  one  and  two  cents,  taken  for  $1.00  or  less. 

Address  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education- 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Song  of  Thanksgiving. 


I 


O  eive  thanks  unto  the  Lord;   for  he  is  good; 

For  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 
O  give  thanks  unto  the  God  of  gods: 

For  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 
O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  of  lords: 

For  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 
To  him  who  alone  doeth  great  wonders: 

For  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 
To  him  that  by  understanding  made  the  heavens: 

For  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 
To  him  that  made  great  lights: 

For  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 
The  sun  to  rule  by  day: 

For  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 
The  moon  and  stars  to  rule  by  night: 

For  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 
He  giveth  food  to  all  flesh: 

For  his  mercy^ndureth  for  ever. 
O  give  thanks  unto  the  God  of  heaven: 

For  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 


Renew  at  Once  Your  Subscription  to  the  Journal. 


If  you  have  received  notice  of  the  expiration  of 
your  subscription  to  the  NORTH  CAROLINA  JOUR- 
NAL OF  Education^  and  have  not  sent  in  your  re- 
newal, now  is  the  tinne  to  do  so.  Many  have  taken 
advantage  of  our  special  renewal  offer  of  fifty  cents 
cash.  In  order  that  all  may  do  so  we  have  ex- 
tended the  offer  to  December  15th.  Send  fifty 
cents  at  once  and  have  your  subscription  extended 
one  year.  A  few  have  not  paid  back  subscriptions. 
The  low  price  at  which  the  JOURNAL  is  published 

See  Special  Offers 


makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  collect  promptly. 
Fifty  cents  is  a  small  amount  to  the  individual  sub- 
scriber, but  a  thousand  times  the  amount  means 
$500  to  us. 


Association  of  Academies. 


The  next  session  of  the  Association  of  Acade- 
mies will  be  held  in  Raleigh  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber of  the  Capitol,  Thursday  and  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 28th  and  29th.  The  meeting  last  year  was  a 
great  success,  and  was  largely  attended;  the  out- 
look is  for  a  better  meeting  this  year.  The  mem- 
bership is  composed  of  the  principals  and  teachers 
of  the  academies  and  high  schools  of  the  state. 
There  are  now  about  one  hundred  members,  and 
new  ones  are  constantly  joining.  The  officers  are: 
J.  C.  Horner,  Horner  School,  President;  R.  L. 
Madison,  Cullowhee  School,  Vice-President;  and 
W.  T.  Whitsett,  Whitsett  Institute,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  Full  discussions  will  be  held  during 
the  coming  meeting  upon  many  important  topics. 
Reduced  rates  will  be  secured  at  the  hotels  and  on 
the  railroads.  Full  programmes  may  be  had  from 
the  Secretary,  W.  T.  Whitsett,  Whitsett,   N.  C. 


Annual  Meeting  of  City  School  Superintendents, 
Raleigh,  December  27th  and  28th. 


The  association  of  City  School  Superintendents 
will  meet  in  Raleigh  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
of  Christmas  week,  December  27th  and  28th.  The 
first  meeting  will  be  on  Wednesday  night,  and  all 
Superintendents  are  urged  to  be  present  at  this 
time.  The  papers  to  be  presented  and  the  ques- 
tions to  be  discussed  will  be  upon  subj'ects  of  vital 
importance  to  the  educational  problems  of  to-day, 
and  none  should  be  absent  who  can  possibly  attend. 

This  association  has  met  regularly  every  year 
since  its  organization.  Its  meetings  have  always 
been  of  real  value,  andlihe  close  touch  among  the 
many  city  schools  is, undoubtedly, traceable  to  these 
times  of  conference  and  consultation.  All  super- 
intendents and  principals  of  city  schools  in  the 
state  are  active  members  of  this  association,  and 
the  meetings  are  open  to  all  who  feel  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  public  education. 

Respectfully,  E.  P.  Mangum,  Pres. 
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The  Suspension  of  Work  at  the  Normal  and 
Industrial  College. 


Before  this  number  of  the  JOURNAL  comes  from 
press  the  whole  state  will  have  heard  the  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  closing  of  the  State  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College  because  of  the  epidemic  of  malarial 
and  typhoid  fever  in  the  college.  For  seven  years 
the  health  of  the  large  number  of  students  annu- 
ally enrolled  had  been  remarkably  good.  With 
an  average  annual  enrolment  of  more  than  four 
hundred,  there  had  been  only  one  death  from  dis- 
ease, and  that  was  of  a  student  who  did  not  room 
in  the  buildings.  During  the  first  seven  weeks  of 
the  present  session  457  students  were  enrolled,  and 
every  available  space  in  all  the  college  buildings 
and  three  or  four  rented  buildings  in  the  neighbor- 
hood was  filled.  A  very  large  number  of  old  stu- 
dents had  returned,  the  new  students  quickly  set- 
tled down  to  work,  and  the  prospects  indicated  an 
unusually  prosperous  session.  About  the  first  of 
November  a  number  of  pupils  became  ill  with  ma- 
laria. Before  the  20th  two  young  women  had 
died,  four  or  five  others  were  critically  ill,  and  the 
physicians  pronounced  three  or  four  of  the  cases 
typhoid  fever.  There  were  then  about  -jo  cases  of 
sickness  of  all  kinds.  On  the  19th,  the  work  of 
the  college  was  suspended  until  Jan.  2,  1900,  and 
the  students  who  were  able  to  travel  were  advised 
to  return  home  at  once.  Those  who  were  unable 
to  travel  are  being  cared  for  in  the  college  build- 
ings by  a  dozen  or  more  trained  nurses. 

The  cause  of  the  sickness  has  been  traced  to  a 
defective  sewer  under  the  dining  room  and  the 
main  dormitory  building.  The  State  Board  of 
Health  have  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  entire 
premises.  Everything  necessary  to  remove  all 
local  cause  of  sickness  is  being  done  promptly  and 
thoroughly,  and  there  need  be  no  fears  of  any  fur- 
ther trouble  of  this  kind  when  work  is  resumed  in 
January. 

The  time  lost  will  be  made  up  by  continuing  a 
month  longer  than  usual  next  spring. 

The  Journal  expresses  sympathy  for  the  stu- 
dents in  their  illness  and  for  the  bereaved  families 
.and  friends  of  those  whose  sickness  was  unto  death. 


He  who  helps  a  child  helps  humanity  with  a  dis- 
tinctness, with  an  immediateness  which  no  other 
help  given  to  human  creatures  in  any  other  stage 
of  human  life  can  possible  give  again. — Phillips 
Brooks. 


The  Tennessee  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
which  owns  Lenoir  College  at  Hickory,  N.  C,  has 
offered  the  North  Carolina  College,  now  at  Mt. 
Pleasant,  a  half  interest  in  Lenoir  College,  the 
grounds  and  buildings  of  which  are  valued  at 
$22,000,  with  a  view  to  uniting  the  two  colleges 
into  one.  Salisbury  has  also  been  bidding  for  the 
North  Carolina  College.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they 
may  unite.  One  strong  institution  of  this  kind  is 
worth  more  than  two  weak  ones.  Lenoir  College. 
now  has  something  over  100  students. 


Another  Town  Votes  a  Special  Tax  for  Graded 
Schools. 


On  Nov.  20  the  town  of  Monroe  voted  a  special 
ta.x  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  public 
graded  schools.  The  election  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  fifty  of  all  the  registered  votes.  This 
puts  Monroe  in  the  list  of  progressive  North  Caro- 
lina towns  ;  for,  indeed,  no  town  can  be  called  pro- 
gresssive  that  neglects  its  highest  interest.  The 
leaven  is  beginning  to  work,  and,  slowly  but  surely, 
it  is  leavening  the  whole  lump.  By  the  close  of 
the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  the  town 
that  does  not  have  a  good  system  of  public  schools 
for  all  its  children  will  be  accounted  an  anomaly, 
and  the  finger  of  scorn  will  be  pointed  at  it. 


Henderson's  New  Graded  School. 


On  Monday,  October  30th,  the  graded  school 
of  Henderson,  N.  C,  opened.  The  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  the  first  day  was  about  275.  There 
are  a  superintendent,  seven  teachers  and  a  substi- 
tute teacher.  The  building  is  said  to  be  an  e.xcel- 
lent  one  for  the  purpose,  wjth  large  grounds.  In 
speaking  of  the  opening  of  the  school  the  Hender- 
son Gold  Leaf,  which  has  been  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  establishment  of  the  school,  says  : 

Monday  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  Henderson. 

It  was  the  opening  of  the  Graded  School,  an  institution 
which  means-  more  to  the  community  than  any  other  enter- 
prise that  has  yet  been  established  in  our  midst. 

And  it  is  right  ;  for  nothing  can  equal  in  im- 
portance to  a  community  the  means  whereby  its 
people  are  made  intelligent,  moral,  and  industri- 
ously progressive. 

The  establishment  of  this  school  illustrates  the 
power  of  the  local  press  and  its  possibilities  for 
good  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  school  was  the 
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unanimous  adoption  of  resolutions  of  thanks  to 
Thad  R.  Manning,  the  editor  of  the  Gold  Leaf,  for 
his  strong  and  unceasing  advocacy  of  the  measure. 
Of  course,  those  who  have  this  matter  in  hand,  and 
at  heart,  will  not  cease  their  efforts  until  Henderson 
has  schools  for  all  its  children,  equal  to  any  in  the 
state,  and  based  on  the  sure  foundation  of  local 
taxation. 

The  course  of  study  in  Dyeing  and  Bleaching 
authorized  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Universit)'  of  North  Carolina  has  been  prepared 
and  the  class  has  been  organized.  Dr.  Venable 
is  giving  the  lectures,  and  the  laboratory  work  is 
in  charge  of'  Dr.  Thomas  Clarke,  who  has  made 
special  preparation  for  the  work  by  two  years 
of  study  in  Germany. 

"The  course  in  outline  is  as  follows  :  First  a 
full  study  of  the  textile  fibres,  physically  and  chem- 
ically ;  then  of  the  preparation  of  the  fabric  for 
bleaching  ;  the  various  kinds  of  bleaching  and 
bleaching  agents  ;  the  colors  and  dye-stuffs  ;  mor- 
dants and  methods  of  dyeing  ;  the  sizing  and  fin- 
ishing of  the  cloth.  This  gives  the  principles  and 
theories  of  this  side  of  the  mill  industry  and  makes 
the  practice  intelligible.  The  students  must  exam- 
ine fibres,  bleach  them,  prepare  the  dye-stuffs,  dye, 
test  pieces  of  cloth,  etc." 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  such  a  course  of  work 
should  be  offered  in  the  university  of  a  state  that 
expects  to  make  its  wealth  by  manufacturing  tex- 
tile fabrics.  We  must  have  many  ether  courses  of 
a  like  nature  here  and  elsew'here.  It  is  not  so 
much  capital  as  skill  that  is  needed  for  the  devel- 
opment of  our  manufacturing  industries. 


Combined  School  Entertainment. 

The  two  schools  in  the  Grapevine  district  and  also  Profes- 
sor Arrowood's  school  at  East  Fork,  in  the  same  township, 
had  an  entertainment  at  Grapevine  on  the  17th  of  November. 
The  parents,  committeemen,  township  trustees,  and  the  pub- 
lic were  invited. 

These  places  are  in  Madison  County,  N.  C,  and 
the  announcement  is  clipped  from  the  Madison 
Enquirer,  but  for  its  general  interest  rather 
than  its  local  interest.  Why  should  not  schools 
within  reach  of  each  other  frequently  unite  for 
common  entertainment.'  This  is  very  often  done 
with  valuable  results  in  the  city.  The  good  should 
■be  much  greater  in  the  country  than  in  the  city. 
And  from  such  beginnings  as  these  the  permanent 
union  of  the  separate  schools  into  one  large  cen- 


tral school  might  come  about.  We  commend  the 
idea  to  other  schools.  One  day  in  the  session 
spent  in  this  way  would  be  of  great  value  to  all 
concerned. 


The  Johnson  County  Teachers'  Association,  at 
its  last  meeting,  discussed  the  question  of  local 
taxation  to  supplement  the  public  school  fund. 
This  is  a  good  subject  for  discussion  at  every 
teachers'  meeting  in  the  state,  until  no  district  has 
less  than  eight  months  of  school  every  year,  and 
until  there  is  a  good  high  school  within  reach  of 
every  boy  and  girl  in  the  state. 


The  Lincoln  county  Teachers'  Association  held 
an  enthusiastic  meeting  on  the  first  Saturday  in 
November.     It  met  again  at  Reepsville,  Nov.  25. 


The  programme  of  the  Burke  county  (N.  C  ) 
educational  picnic,  at  Enola,  Nov.  i8th,  included 
speeches  by  Thomas  S.  Patton,  Rev.  R.  L.  Patton, 
J.  T.  Avery,  J.  F.  Spainhour,  R.  P.  Reiley,  R.  L. 
Sigmon,  Supt.  H.  O.  Houk,  and  papers  by  Misses 
Minnie  Huffmann  and  Winnie  Patton.  Dinner  was 
also  on  the  programme. 


Of  the  48  white  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  County  of  Durham,  32  were  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  county  teachers'  association  on 
the  first  Saturday  in  November.  This  indicates 
the  interest  the  teachers  of  this  county  take  in  their 
work,  and  shows  the  efficiency  of  Supt.  Massey's 
work.  It  is  nothing  more  than  one  expects  when 
he  is  told  the  schools  of  this  county  are  among  the 
very  best  in  the  state. 


Next  spring  Shaw  University  will  devote  a  week 
to  the  celebration  of  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Univerity.  Men  and  women 
prominent  in  educational  and  public  life,  both 
North  and  South,  will  be  present.  It  is  expected 
that  this  will  be  the  grandest  celebration  of  the 
educational  interests  of  the  colored  race  ever  held 
in  the  state. 


Miss  Countryman,  of  the  Public  Library  of  Min- 
neapolis, has  been  making  a  study  of  books  spon- 
taneously selected  by  children,  and  has  found  that 
children  do  not,  as  a  rule,  call  for  Nature  books, 
however  charmingly  written  or  illustrated,  unless 
they  have  been  directed  to  do  so  by  their  teachers, 
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The  enrolment  in  the  New  Bern  City  Schools, 
recently  opened,  is  now  about  500.  Superintendent 
Thos.  R.  Foust  writes  that  the  teachers  are  work- 
ing among  the  poor  and  ignorant  people  to  bring 
their  children  into  school.  The  children  of  these 
people  have  not  been  attending  the  schools  of  the 
city,  but  have  spent  their  time  loafing  on  the  streets. 
If  they  are  not  brought  into  the  schools,  they  will, 
of  course,  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  V/ill  perpetuate 
the  poverty  and  shiftlessness  of  their  parents. 
There  is  much  educational  missionary  work  to  be 
done  in  North  Carolina,  even  in  our  cities  and 
towns.  In  this  effort  to  bring  in  the  lost,  Super- 
intendent Foust  and  his  teachers  deserve  the 
commendation  and  support  of  all  the  good  people  of 
New  Bern. 

Fifteen  young  men  and  women  are  reported  as 
doing  advanced  work  at  Trinity  College  this  }'ear. 
All  except  two  are  A.  B.  graduates  of  Trinity. 
These  two  are  graduates  of  Greensboro  Female 
College.  Since  last  February  1,238  bound  vol- 
umes and  555  pamphlets  have  been  added  to  the 
library  of  this  institution. 


Prof.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  of  Guilford  College, 
who  has  written  for  this  journal  a  number  of  very 
interesting  articles  on  birds  and  bird  life,  spoke  on 
birds  to  the  Winston  public  schools,  Nov.  24,  illus- 
trating his  lecture  with  skins,  eggs,  nests,  etc. 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  in  the  local  papers  which 
give  any  attention  to  the  progress  of  edncation  in 
their  communities  the  frequent  mention  of  better 
school  houses  building,  the  decoration  of  school 
rooms,  the  founding  of  small  libraries  for  the 
children  and  for  the  community,  educational 
gatherings,  etc.  It  is  all  like  the  appearance  of 
the  first  leaves  in  spring. 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  public  schools 
of  North  Carolina  the  teachers  are  almost  equally 
divided  between  the  two  sexes,  there  being  about 
250  more  men  than  women.  It  will  be  well  for  the 
state  if  this  proportion  can  be  maintained. 


In  the  Hickory  election,  on  Nov.  7th,  the  local 
tax  for  graded  schools  was  defeated  through  "in- 
difference, hatred  of  the  negro,  town  politics"  and 
other  causes.  A  majority  of  the  votes  cast  were 
for  the  tax.  but   these   were   not  a  majority  of  the 


registered  voters.  The  town  politics  that  defeat 
any  legislative  movement  for  better  educational 
facilities  must  be  of  a  very  inferior,  short-sighted 
kind.  The  indifference  that  is  not  responsive  to 
the  town's  most  vital  interest  is  little  less  than 
criminal.  The  hatred  of  the  negro  or  any  other 
element  of  the  population  that  causes  a  man  to 
condemn  his  own  children  to  ignorance  and  pov- 
erty in  the  effort  to  withhold  light  and  knowledge 
from  others — that,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  an 
unjust  and  irrational  personal  feeling,  would  jeop- 
ardize the  highest  interests  of  the  community, — is 
unworthy  of  an  enlightened  people  in  a  Christian, 
democratic  state.  Of  course,  the  cause  will  finally 
win  in  Hickory;  and  when  they  see  the  results  of 
good  schools,  those  ivho  failed  to  support  the 
measure  by  their  votes  will  sincerely  regret  their 
action.  But  why  should  a  good  thing  be  postponed, 
and  more  children  forced  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.-' 


It  will  now  be  in  order  for  the  houses  publishing 
school  readers  to  furnish  afifidavits  to  the  effect  that 
all  stories  and  poems  contained  in  them  are  accur- 
ate accounts  of  actual  occurrences,  giving  place, 
date  and  the- names  of  two  or  more  reliable  wit 
nesses,  commercial  agencies,  banking  houses  and 
the  circulation  editors  of  newspapers  being  pre- 
ferred. Robinson  Crusoe  may  be  sworn  to  by 
Friday,  Homer's  stories  by  Ulysses,  the  fairy 
tales  by  any  prince,  and  Gulliver's  Travels  by  1728 
Lilliputians.  No  less  number  of  these  midgets  will 
be  accepted  by  some  of  the  patrons  of  the  Salisbury 
schools.  Facts,  facts,  sir,  are  what  we  want;  we 
want  facts. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid 
and  Southern  Educational  Society  shows  that 
though  more  than  200,000  students  have  attended 
the  schools  supported  by  this  society,  not  one  of 
them  has  ever  been  lynched  or  charged  with  the 
crime  for  which  negroes  are  lynched.  The  crim- 
inal negroes  never  come  from  these  schools,  which 
make  gfood  citizens. 


i 


One  county  in  Wisconsin  will  produce  $1,000, 
000  worth  of  cheese  this  year.  Wisconsin  has  a 
dairy  school  with  122  students.  For  the  sake  of 
securing  similar  results,  North  Carolina  might  well 
afford  to  put  $10,000  a  year  in  such  a  school. 

We  should  have  none  but  the  very  best  men  be- 
hind the  guns. — Admiral  George  Dcwcy. 
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It  is  reported  that  some  of  the  citizens  of  Hick- 
ory, N.  C,  were  very  indignant  at  the  wording  of 
the  ballots  used  in  the  recent  election  in  that  town 
on  the  question  of  levj'ing  a  special  tax  for  the  sup- 
port of  graded  schools.  The  ballots  read:  "For 
Schools,"  and  "Against  Schools."  Of  course  it  was 
those  who  voted  "Against  Schools"  who  were  in- 
dignant. The  same  thing  happened  two  years  ago 
when  local  taxation  for  schools  was  being  voted 
on  in  the  townships  of  the  state.  Some  very  right- 
eous men  who,  according  to  their  own  statement, 
would  have  favored  the  measure,  refused  to  vote 
for  the  tax  because  they  did  not  wish  to  be  driven 
into  it  by  an  attempt  to  make  it  appear  that  oppo- 
sition to  the  tax  meant  opposition  to  the  schools. 
But  many  doubted  their  sincerity.  Indeed,  it  is 
yet  hard  for  some  people  to  understand  the  fine 
shade  of  difference  between  opposition  to  a  thing 
and  opposition  to  its  only  means  of  support.  It  is 
as  true  now  as  in  the  days  of  Shylock,  that, 
"You  take  my  house  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house;  you  take  my  Hfe 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live." 

Had  these  ballots  read:  "For  Tax,"  and 
"Against  Tax,"  the  meaning  would  have  been  the 
same,  both  to  those  who  favored  the  ta.x  and  those 
who  opposed  it,  for  in  all  Hickory  and  the  entire 
state  there  is  not  a  man  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know 
that  the  schools,  in  town  and  country  alike,  can  be 
improved  in  no  other  way.  Does  any  one  suppose 
those  who  favor  the  tax  do  so  from  mere  love  of 
taxation.'  The  only  question  is  about  schools  for 
the  people,  through  the  only  means  by  which  they 
can  ever  be  had.  We  might  as  well  be  honest  with 
ourselves  about  this  matter. 

But  the  time  has  been  when  men  were  not 
ashamed  to  say  openly  they  were  opposed  to 
schools.  That  they  are  ashamed  to  do  so  any 
longer  shows  progress. 


Prof.  E.  C.  Branson,  of  the  State  Normal  School 
of  Georgia,  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  psy- 
chology in  the  University  of  Georgia.  He  has 
accepted  this  position,  but  will  retain  his  position 
in  the  Normal  School,  doing  the  work  of  both  po- 
sitions. Professor  Branson's  many  friends  in  North 
Carolina  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  his  appointment  to 
this  position. 


R.  J.  Reynold's  Proposed  Gift  of  $5,000  for  a  Hos- 
pital and  Training  Department  for  Nurses 
at  Slater  Industrial  and  State 
Normal  School. 


The  only  sure  investment  is  in  education. 


Where.-^S,  the  undersigned,  R.  J.  Reynolds,  a. citizen  of 
the  County  of  Forsyth,  dtsires  to  aid  in  the  erection  and  es- 
tablishment of  a  Hospital  and  Nurse  Training  Department 
for  the  colored  people  of  the  communities  of  Winston-Salem  ; 
and 

Where.^S,  S.  G.  Atkins  for  himself  and  associates,  state 
that  they  can  raise  the  sum  of  $5,000.00  for  said  purpose  ; 
now,  I,  R.  J.  Reynolds,  hereby  agree  to  give  the  sum  of  $5,- 
000.00  for  the  purpose  afjresaid,  provided  the  said  S.  G.  At- 
kins and  his  associates  shall  raise  for  the  said  purpose  a  like 
sum;  or  I  agree  to  give  to  the  extent  of  $5,000.00,  as  much 
as  the  said  S.  G    Atkins  and  his  associates  may  raise,  provided 

this  atnount  is  not  less  than  $3,000  00. 

*«»**♦***» 

The  said  sum  of  money  to  be  received  by  S.  G.  Atkins  and 
his  associates  shall  be  wholly  contributed  and  ready  for  use 
by  January  ist,  1901,  and  this  gift  is  open  to  this  time. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  The  undersigned  has  set  his  hand 
and  seal  this  the  nth  day  of  November,  1899. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS.     (Seal.) 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  print  here  the  above 
from  the  written  proposal  of  R.  J.  Reynolds,  of 
Winston-Salem,  to  make  this  large  gift  for  the  pro- 
motion of  this  very  important,  but  hitherto  much 
neglected,  feature  of  the  education  of  the  colored 
people  of  North  Carolina.  For  his  own  sake,  for 
the  sake  of  the  white  man,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  state,  the  negro  must  be 
educated,  and  his  education  must  be  as  full  and 
many-sided  as  that  of  the  white  man. 

President  Atkins  has  gone  to  work  to  raise  the 
money  required  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  IVIr.  Rey- 
nold's gift,  and  it  is  to  hoped  the  full  $5,000,  and 
more,  may  be  raised.  Any  one  wishing  to  help 
forward  a  most  worthy  cause,  should  write  Presi- 
dent S.  G.  Atkins,  Winston-Salem.  No  subscrip- 
tions are  to  be  paid  until  $3,000  have  been  sub- 
scribed.   

The  Journal  heartily  endorses  every  word  of 
the  following  extract  from  a  recent  number  of  the 
Biblical  Recorder.  The  latter  half  of  it  might  well 
be  kept  standing  in  every  paper  printed  in  North 
Carolina.  For,  indeed,  it  is  true  that  the  right  and 
complete  education  of  every  child  in  the  state  is 
the  fundamental  need.  Supply  this  and  all  others 
will  follow  in  due  time  and  order.  The  parent,  the 
local  community,  the  state  may  not  fail  in  this  ex- 
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cept  at  the  peril  of  their  dearest  interests.  Every 
person  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellows  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  state  should  work  unceasingly 
to  this  end  : 

Every  schoo',  whether  academy  or  college,  for  boys  or  for 
girls,  that  has  so  far  opened  in  North  Carolina  this  year,  has 
enrolled  a  strikingly  larger  number  of  pupils  than  last  year. 
Evidently  the  constant  pleading  for  education  in  North  Caro- 
lina these  last  few  years  has  not  been  in  vain.  The  agitation 
of  the  cause  of  free  schools  has  affected  education  in  every 
relation.  And  the  best  is,  that  the  good  work  is  only  in  its 
beginning.  There  are  thousands  yet  to  be  reached.  The 
call  and  opportunity  to  plead  for  education  were  never  so 
close  together  as  they  are  now.  The  point  of  greatest  need  is 
the  free  schools.  Every  public  gathering  should  have  its  atten- 
tion called  to  the  condition  of  these  schools — whether  political 
or  commercial  or  religious.  North  Carolina  is  in  want  of 
many  things,  but  if  we  can  supply  her  children  with  adequate 
schools,  all  her  wants  will  be  more  easily  supplied.  It  is  in 
her  power  by  a  good  system  of  education  to  forge  ahead  into 
the  front  rank  of  states  in  all  worthy  respects.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  she  fails  to  establish  such  a  system,  her  sisters 
will,  one  after  another,  pass  her  by  until  her  name  becomes  but 
a  synonym  for  lost  opportunity.  We  thank  God  for  the  great 
increase  of  seekers  for  education,  and  we  beg  all  intelligent 
men  and  women  to  labor  to  make  that  increase  all  the  greater. 


Southern  Educational  Association;  6,000  Southern 
Teachers  Claimed  for  the  Memphis  Meeting. 


The  following  from  the  Memphis  Evening  Scim- 
itar indicates  the  interest  the  Memphis  people  are 
taking  in  the  next  meeting  of  the  Southern  Edu- 
cational Association. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Southern  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  to  be  held  in  Memphis  on  December  27th, 
28th  and  29th,  will  be  by  long  odds  the  largest  one  which  is 
scheduled  for  the  city  during  this  winter. 

The  Southern  Educational  Association  is  less  than  ten 
years  old,  and  with  each  succeeding  meeting  heretofore  its 
membership  as  well  as  the  attendance  has  doubled,  and  in 
the  event  that  the  unbroken  record  of  the  past  is  maintained, 
at  this  meeting  6,000  Southern  teachers  will  be  here  during 
the  latter  part  of  holiday  week.  It  is  certain  that  educators 
from  all  sections  of  the  South  will  be  in  attendance,  and  it  is 
the  hope  ot  the  Memphis  people  who  have  interested  them- 
selves in  the  matter  that  the  meeting  here  may  be  a  far  greater 
success  than  any  ever  heretofore  held. 

And  they  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  their  hopes  will 
materialize,  because  Memphis  is  almost  in  the  center  of  the 
South,  from  a  transportation  standpoint,  and  is  more  easily 
accessible  than  any  other  point  which  could  have  been  selected, 
when  all  the  sections  are  considered.  Already  much  work 
for  the  convention  has  been  done  by  the  local  committees, 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  those  at  the  head  of  the  work  that 
they  will  not  stop  a  moment  from  now  until  after  the  conven- 
tion adjourns. 


The  object  of  the  association  is  to  bring  the  teachers  of  the 
South  together,  so  that  they  can  e.xchange  ideas  and  the  better 
equip  themselves  for  the  work  they  have  in  hand.  For  a 
long  while  the  Southern  teachers  had  to  rely  on  the  National 
Educational  Association  for  such  help  as  they  derive  from  this 
interchange  of  thoughts  and  ideas  as  to  teaching,  but  it 
was  frequently  the  case  that  the  annual  conventions  would 
be  held  at  points  so  far  distant  that  those  whoreally  wanted 
to  attend  were  unable  to  do  so.  The  result  was  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Southern  association. 

See  general  programme  on  page  34. 


The  committee  appointed  by  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  to  investigate  and  report  on 
the  advisability  of  asking  Congress  to  establish  a 
National  University  at  Washington  City  met  in 
that  city  on  November  3,  and  spent  two  days  in 
discussing  the  matter.  All  of  the  fifteen  members 
of  the  committee  were  present  e.xcept  two.  It  was 
the  sense  of  the  committee,  that  while  it  is  a  part 
of  the  legislative  function  of  the  government  to  aid 
and  encourage  education,  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
establish  now  at  Washington  a  University  of  the 
character  of  the  great  universities  already  in  exist- 
ence ;  but  that  it  would  be  wise  to  coordinate  the 
opportunities  for  instruction  now  to  be  found  here, 
and  to  afifiliate  them  with  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  the  countrj'  in  a  post  graduate  relation. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  was  thought  it  might  be  well 
to  establish  a  school  for  those  wishing  to  enter  the 
consular  service. 

The  various  departments,  museums,  and  libra- 
ries at  the  capital  city  offer  unsurpassed  opportu- 
nities for  post-gradute  work  and  original  investi- 
gation, and  the  proper  coordination  of  these  would 
make,  in  reality,  if  not  in  name,  one  of  the  greatest 
universities  in  the  world.  This  is  exactly  in  line 
with  the  able  article  published  some  time  since  by 
President  Dabney,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 


Superintendent  Hand's  article  in  this  number  of 
the  Journal  contains  some  figures  full  of  interest 
to  patriotic  North  Carolinians.  While  the  school 
fund  of  North  Carolina  is  not  more  than  $1.50  for 
each  child  of  school  age,  South  Carolina  guarantees 
$3.00  for  each  child  of  school  age,  the  deficit  in 
any  district  being  made  up  by  direct  appropriation 
from  the  state  treasury.  In  addition  to  this  there 
are  150  districts  in  which  the  school  fund  is  sup- 
plemented by  a  local  tax.  North  Carolina  cannot 
afford  to  remain  behind  her  sister  state  in  this 
matter. 
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North  Carolina  Public  Schools  for  1898-'9. 


Superintendent  Mebane's  report  for  the  year 
i898-'99  will  show  that  $896,531  have  been  col- 
lected from  all  sources  for  the  public  schools  of 
the  state.  The  balance  on  hand  from  last  year 
was  $189,681.     The  disbursements  were  $936,891. 

State  and  county  poll  tax  produced  $303,313  ; 
general  property  tax,  $433,836  ;  local  taxes,  $25,- 
532;  liquor  licenses,  $71,122;  fines,  forfeitures, 
etc.,  $14,413  ;  other  sources,  $56,275. 

The  disbursements  were  :  For  white  school 
teachers,  $520,415  ;  negroes,  $216,491  ;  Croatan  In- 
dians, $1,426  ;  white  school  houses,  $42,237  ;  negro 
school  houses,  $15,061  ;  county  superintendents, 
$21,175  t  commissions  to  county  treasurers,  $18,- 
444  ;  teachers'  institutes,  $2,200  ;  boards  of  educa- 
tion, $6,741  ;  city  scnools,  $46,356  ;  other  purposes, 
$40,744  :  total  disbursements,  $936,891  ;  balance 
on  hand,  $165,655. 

Of  the  408,787  white  children  of  school  age, 
263,217  were  enrolled,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  140,162.  Of  the  198,600  negro  children,  127,- 
399  were  enrolled,  and  67,148  were  in  daily  at- 
tendance. Out  of  a  total  school  population  of 
607.387,  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  207,- 
313,  a  little  more  than  one-third. 

The  average  salary  of  white  male  teachers  was 
$26.33,  of  white  female  teachers,  $23.65,  of  negro 
male  teachers,  $22.53,  of  negro  female  teachers, 
$19.70.  The  average  annual  salary  of  teachers 
was  a  little  more  than  $70.  The  average  length 
of  school  term  of  white  schools  was  a  little  more 
than  14  weeks,  that  of  colored  schools  a  little  more 
than  13  weeks. 

One-third  of  the  children  in  school  for  about  69 
days  means  an  average  of  only  23  days  for  each 
child  of  school  age.  At  this  rate,  the  ideal  of  uni- 
versal intelligence  is  far  enough  off.  This  average 
must  be  made  three  times  larger  than  it  is  now  be- 
fore North  Carolina  can  claim  to  be  doing  as  much 
for  the  education  of  her  children  as  the  average  of 
the  states. 

Our  entire  school  fund  for  the  year  was  about 
one-fifth  as  much  as  our  part  of  the  year's  war  ex- 
penses. Might  it  not  be  well  for  patriotism  to  begin 
at  home  ?  The  average  annual  salary  of  the  teach- 
ers was  about  $^2,  which  is  $14  less  than  the  av- 
erage cost  of  supporting  the  inmates  of  the  poor- 
houses  and  prisons.  So  long  as  it  is  worth  $14 
more  to  be  a  pauper  or  a  criminal  than  a  teacher, 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  brainiest,  best  educated, 


and  most  energetic  men  and  women  will  be  at- 
tracted to  the  profession  and  held  in  it.  One  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  state  might  infer  from  these 
statistics  that  we  do  not  believe  in  public  educa- 
tion. The  fact  is  we  are  beginning  to  believe  in 
it,  but  we  have  not  yet  well  begun  to  prove  our 
faith  by  our  works.  We  are  too  much  afraid  of  the 
word  fax,  and  we  have  not  yet  realized  fully  that 
North  Carolina  children  may  be  just  as  much  ben- 
efited by  education  as  the  children  of  any  other 
state  or  community  in  the  world. 


Columbia  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools. 


The  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools,  Columbia,  November  2nd- 
4th,  is  reported  as  well  attended  and  a  great  suc- 
cess in  every  way.  All  of  the  papers  presented 
were  carefully  prepared,  and  the  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  published  proceedings  would  com- 
pare most  favorably  with  those  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  or  of  any  other  society 
in  the  country. 

President  Dabney  presented  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  "Requirements  for  the  B.  A. 
and  B.  S.  Degrees"  Introductory  to  this  report 
was  a  paper  prepared  by  him  upon  the  "Re- 
quirements for  the  B.  S.  Degree  in  Southern 
Colleges."  This  paper  was  supplementary  to  his 
paper  on  the  "  Requirements  for  the  B.  A.  Degree," 
presented  at  the  last  meeting  and  published  in  the 
Chicago  School  Review.  The  requirements  re- 
commended by  the  committee  for  B.  A.  and  B.  S. 
degrees  were  accepted  by  the  Association,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  faculties  of  the  different  colleges  for 
consideration,  with  the  request  that  they  report  in 
writing  their  opinions  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

Chancellor  Kirkland,  of  Vanderbilt  University^ 
submitted  a  long  report  from  the  committee  on 
the  "Curricula  of  Preparatory  Schools."  This  re- 
port was  accompanied  by  valuable  papers  on 
teaching  mathematics,  English,  modern  languages,. 
Latin  and  Greek  in  preparatory  schools.  This- 
report  consisted  of  a  fine  body  of  papers,  and  it 
will  be  invaluable  to  academy  and  college  teachers. 
It  was  referred  to  the  preparatory  schools,  and  will 
come  up  for  final  discussion  at  the  next  meeting. 
Prof  Sutton,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  and  Prof. 
Vance,  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  submit- 
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ted  valuable  papers  on  the  "  Unification  of  Col- 
lege Degrees."  President  Dabney.  University  of 
Tennessee,  was  president  of  the  association  this 
year,  and  delivered  the  opening  address  on  the 
subject  of  "Scientific  and  Technical  Education." 
His  address  showed  the  necessity  of  technical  ed- 
ucation in  the  South;  and  described  a  complete 
plan  of  technical  schools,  including  trade  schools, 
polytechnics,  and  the  great  engineering  depart- 
ments of  universities.  The  question  was  how  are 
we  to  get  the  teachers  and  experts  to  conduct 
them.'  They  must  be  educated  at  the  universities. 
He  discussed  at  some  length  the  question  of 
whether  the  higher  schools  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy should  be  united  with  the  universities  or  sep- 
arate. He  took  the  affirmative  of  this  question, 
and  showed  that  it  was  more  economical  for  the 
Southern  states  to  establish  technical  schools  in 
connection  with  state  universities.  This  is  the 
American  plan  as  contrasted  with  the  European. 
It  has  a  liberalizing  tendency,  and  it  broadens  both 
the  technical  and  the  classical  students  to  be  edu- 
cated together.  It  promotes  a  cosmopolitan  spirit, 
and  secures  the  interest  of  all  classes  of  citizens  in 
both  classes  of  schools.  So  much  for  utilitarian 
argument.  In  conclusion.  President  Dabney  con- 
tended that  scientific  and  technical  education  could 
be  used  to  give  a  liberal  as  well  as  a  literary  edu- 
cation, and  that  they  are  thus  fit  subjects  for  the 
true  university.  The  study  of  natural  science 
develops  the  mind  and  heart  as  well  as  literature 
and  philosophy.  Properly  studied,  it  should  teach 
men  of  the  Creator  and  his  ways.  He  concluded 
with  an  earnest  appeal  for  the  endowment  of  sci- 
entific study  in  Southern  institutions. 

Dr.  Jordan,  University  of  Tennessee,  read  an 
important  paper  on  "Methods  of  Admission  to 
College."  He  discussed  in  considerable  detail, 
the  different  plans  for  securing  well  prepared 
students,  using  his  experience  in  the  University  of 
Tennessee  for  purposes  of  illustration.  The  ex- 
aminations held  at  the  University  in  the  spring  and 
fall  were  partially  efficient;  the  ocal  examinations 
held  over  the  state  were  better  still;  but  he  con- 
sidered the  plan  of  admission  by  certificates  from 
properly  selected  accredited  schools  the  best  plan 
of  all.  He  urged  that  examinations  be  fair  and 
thorough,  the  papers  to  be  read  and  graded  at  the 
institution.  Where  the  system  of  accredited 
schools  is  adopted,  it  is  necessary  to  inspect  them 
frequently,  especially  when  principals  and  teach- 
ers   are    changed.       This    valuable   paper  elicited 


much  discussion,  which  confirmed  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  writer. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  important  papers 
submitted.  All  of  the  papers  will  be  published  in 
the  School  Rewiew,  and  separately  for  distribution 
among  colleges  and  preparatory  schools.  The 
Journal  will  give  condensed  reports  of  most  of 
the  papers.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Association 
will  be  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 


Cooking  and  Sewing  in  Colored  Graded  School  of 
Durham,  N.  C. 


In  the  colored  schools  of  Durham  a  step  has 
been  taken  in  the  direction  in  which  lies  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  education  for  the  colored 
children  of  our  towns  and  cities,  a  step  worthy  of 
the  careful  study  of  every  superintendent  of  city 
schools  and  of  every  citizen  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  either  race.  When  Pestalozzi  undertook 
to  regenerate  the  world  by  reforming  the  systems 
and  methods  of  education— by  turning  the  "  car 
of  education  around  " — he  took  for  the  model  of 
his  school  the  thrifty,  busy  Gertrude  in  her  own 
home  with  her  own  children  and  the  children  of 
her  less  thrifty  neighbors,  teaching  them  from  the 
standpoint  of  right  experience  in  home  life  and 
home  occupations,  giving  them  intelligence  in  the 
matters  pertaining  to  the  life  which  he  knew  the 
great  majority  of  them  must  live,  and  building  up 
their  ideas  and  ideals  of  higher  life  on  this  sure 
and  firm  basis.  The  Swiss  people  have  been  wise 
enough  to  accept  and  to  apply  in  their  public 
schools  Pestalozzi's  principles.  The  result  is 
what  he  foresaw.  The  poor,  shiftless,  helpless, 
unintelligent  Swiss  peasantry  of  the  eighteenth 
century  has  developed  into  the  happy,  intelligent, 
skilful,  thrifty,  self-supporting  and  wealth-produc- 
ing free  people  of  the  last  quarter  of  th  lineteenth 
century.  For  all  the  world,  especially  tor  us  here 
in  North  Carolina,  and  more  especially  in  the 
schools  for  the  negro,  must  this  Pestalozzian  prin- 
ciple be  a  guiding  and  formative  one.  Race  culture 
must  not  be  allowed  to  stop  with  the  ability  to  do 
well  the  work  necessary  to  making  a  living,  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  it  cannot,  for  the  great  masses 
of  people — if  indeed  it  can  for  any — have  any  other 
basis  than  this.  Morals  must  not  depend  wholly 
on  material  prosperity,  but  this  material  prosperity 
and  the  consciousness  of  ability  to  maintain  it  make 
a  valuable  prop  for  morals.  A  full  sack  stands 
upright  more  easily  than  an  empty  one. 
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Nor  are  the  white  people  who  give  employment 
to  large  numbers  of  negro  men  and  women  without 
direct  interest  in  this  matter.  To  whom  is  the  burden 
and  complaint  of  incompetent  servants  not  known.' 
And  what  family  that  employs  colored  cooks  does 
not  know  that  the  chief  cost  of  their  service  is  not 
in  their  wages  but  in  their  incompetence  and  the 
consequent  waste.-'  In  the  days  of  slavery  negro 
boys  and  girls  learned  to  cook  by  a  long  and  care- 
ful apprenticeship,  and,  having  learned  the  art, 
devoted  their  life  to  it.  We  now  take  it  for  granted 
that  being  born  a  girl  and  with  black  skin  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  assure  skill  in  this  difficult  art. 
A  girl  from  the  cotton  fields  who  has  never  seen 
any  cooking  except  that  done  in  her  own  poor  hut 
is  employed  and  put  in  the  kitchen  of  a  woman  who 
knows  little  more,  probably  less,  about  it  than  she. 
Of  course  this  must  be  changed;  the  wonder  is 
that  we  have  tolerated  it  as  long  as  we  have.  If 
the  energy  that  has  been  expended  in  complaints 
had  been  turned  in  the  right  direction — as  is  now 
being  done  in  Durham — there  would  now  be  less 
cause  for  complaining.  If  the  incalculable  waste 
caused  by  ignorance  and  lack  of  skill  had  been 
applied  to  the  support  of  the  right  kind  of  schools, 
no  colored  child  would  now  be  without  the  oppor- 
tunity of  training  in  those  lines  in  which  the  work 
of  its  life  must  lie. 

In  the  Durham  colored  schools  complete  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  teaching  cooking  and 
sewing.  About  seventy-five  boys  and  girls  are 
doing  work  in  cooking,  and  about  one  hundred  in 
sewing. 

Each  cooking  class  contains  about  fifteen  pupils 
and  the  lessons  are  an  hour  and  a  half  long.  The 
pupils  wear  white  aprons  and  white  sleeves;  and 
the  room,  pans  and  kettles  are  kept  scrupulously 
clean.  The  lessons  are  practical,  the  pupils  study- 
ing the  ingredients  of  each  dish,  mixing  them  and 
doing  the  cooking  under  proper  supervision.  The 
ordinary  substantial  and  lighter  dishes  are  learned. 

In  the  sewing  work  the  children  acquire  skill 
in  handling  the  needle,  and  are  taught  to  make  and 
mend  their  own  clothing. 

The  children  take  great  interest  in  this  work, 
as  children  always  do  in  that  which  unites  doing 
with  thinking  and  gives  opportunity  for  action 
rather  than  requiring  the  unnatural  sitting  still  and 
quietness  of  the  ordinary  school. 

We  hope  this  new  departure  in  the  Durham 
schools  may  prove  entirely  successful,  and  that  it 
may    not   be    long  until  every   town,    not  only  in 


North  Carolina,  but  in  all  the  South,  may  make  like 
provisions  at  least  for  the  colored  children.  It 
will  not  detract  in  the  least  from  the  general  cult- 
ure given  in  the  schools,  but  will  add  to  this  spec- 
ific culture  in  a  definite  direction  and  the  assured 
possibility  of  making  an  honest  support  by  valuable 
service. 

The  Problem  of  the  Education  of  the  Children  of 
the  Cotton  Mills. 

"The  call  is  not  for  wage-earners"  merely,  but  for  men 
who  while  earning  the  wages  of  necessity,  are  learning,  plan- 
ning, determined  to  better  their  positions.  Ambition  to  at- 
tain a  higher  sphere  is,  as  we  all  know,  foreign  to  the  degen- 
erate. The  remedy,  then,  reads  plain  enough:  Children 
should  be  absolutely  prohibited  from  the  mills, — prohibited 
at  least  until  there  is  sufficient  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
vigor  to  support  manhood. 

The  above  is  from  a  very  able  article  contributed 
to  the  Biblical  Recorder  on  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant questions  now  facing  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  first  time  in  our  history — a  new 
question  among  us,  but  one  growing  in  importance 
every  day. 

A  careful  inquiry  in  the  cotton  factory  towns  of 
the  state  will  reveal  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
children  of  tender  years  work  in  the  factories  long 
hours,  many  of  them  at  night,  and  that  less  than 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  them  attend  school  more 
than  a  very  few  days  in  the  year.  In  some  of  our 
cities  having  good  graded  schools  for  all  other 
children,  these  manufacturing  sections  are  without 
schools;  and  in  one  at  least  all  the  schooling  any 
of  these  children  received  for  years  after  the  city 
was  well  supplied  with  schools  in  all  other  sections, 
was  in  subscription  schools,  where  incompetent 
teachers  were  paid  from  the  meager  earnings  of 
the  laborers;  nor  are  the  needs  of  these  children 
in  this  city  yet  supplied  in  any  adequate  way. 

To  the  thoughtful  man  there  is  no  more  pitiful 
sight  to  be  found  in  the  state  than  that  of  fifty  or  one 
hundred  of  these  pale-faced,  narrow-chested  little 
boys  and  girls  working  their  lives  away  in  the  hot 
and  linty  atmosphere  of  a  great  cotton  mill.  And 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  there.  I  have 
known  little  girls  of  seven  or  eight,  with  old  and  sad 
baby  faces,  to  leave  the  Kindergarten  into  which, 
they  had  been  gathered  a  icv^  days,  and  go  into  the 
mills,  never  to  return  again. 

Nor  may  it  be  answered  that  their  lot  here  is  just 
as  good  as  it  was  in  the  poor  country  hut  called 
home  from  which  many  of  them  came   and  where 
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they  lived  in  great  poverty  and  without  any  ade- 
quate school  facilities.  For  country  poverty  is  not 
like  the  poverty  of  the  factory  town.  There  is  al- 
ways an  abundance  of  simple  food  even  in  the 
poorest  country  homes.  The  boy  on  the  farm,  in 
close  daily  contact  with  nature  and  engaged  in  the 
various  kinds  of  work  done  on  every  farm,  though 
he  may  never  learn  to  read,  is  educated  far  above 
the  child  who  within  the  four  walls  of  the  humming 
mills  watches  for  broken  threads  or  trundles  spool- 
boxes  sixty-three  hours  a  week  fifty-two  weeks  in 
the  year.  The  free  outdoor  exercise  of  the  country 
home,  however  poor,  develops  physical  strength 
and  power  of  endurance.  The  uniform  testimon} 
of  observant  men  who  themselves  work  in  the 
mills  is  that  children  who  enter  the  mills  before 
the  age  of  fifteen  rarely  reach  the  age  of  manhood 
with  the  physical  strength  of  normal  manhood  or 
womanhood.  The  life  in  the  country  protects  the 
virtue  of  the  young  girl  and  tends  to  strengthen 
her  moral  character.  The  testimony  as  to  the  moral 
influence  of  the   factory  life  is  quite  to  the  reverse. 

But  what  is  the  remedy.'  Abolish  the  mills.'  By 
no  means.  Let  us  have  in  North  Carolina  enough 
of  them  to  spin  and  weave  half  the  entire  cotton 
crop  of  the  South.  But  let  them  be  operated  by 
men — and  if  necessary  by  women — of  more  mature 
years.  Let  it  be  made  unlawful  for  any  boy  or 
girl  less  than  fifteen  years  old  to  be  employed  in 
these  mills,  and  make  it  somebody's  duty  to  pro- 
vide proper  school  facilities  for  the  children  of  the 
operatives.  When  one  womancan  weave  as  many 
yards  of  cloth  in  one  day  as  her  grandmother  could 
weave  in  all  the  days  of  a  year  it  ought  not  to  be 
necessary  to  weave  the  blood  of  little  children  into 
the  cloth.  The  thoughtful  eye  sees  in  the  cloth  a 
crimson  hue.  When  the  mills  are  paying  twenty- 
five  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  the  owners 
can  afford  to  pay  sufficient  wages  to  enable  a  fam- 
ily to  live  by  the  labor  of  its  older  members,  and 
there  should  be  money  somewhere  for  the  schools. 
Even  if  dividends  should  thereby  become  smaller, 
the  Christian  conscience  of  the  day  will  not  permit 
the  sacrifice  of  the  children  upon  the  altar  of  Mam- 
mon. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  child  should  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  support  of  the  family.  Most 
of  our  factories  are  located  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
towns  or  in  country  villages,  where  there  is  cheap 
land  enough  for  each  family  to  have  from  five  to 
ten  acres  at  a  small  rental.  Under  proper  direc- 
tion the  children  might  cultivate  this  land  like  a 


garden,  care  for  a  few  chickens  and  other  live  stock, 
as  is  done  in  the  villages    of  Germany,  thus  con- 
tributing   by    healthful    employment    during    the     1 
summer,  when  the  schools  are  not  in  session,  and 
on  afternoons  and  Saturdays  when  the  schools  are 
in  session,  more  to  the  support  of  the  family  than      I 
they  could  possibly  do  by  laboring  for  twenty-five 
cents    a    day    in    the   mills.      The   schools   should 
be  open  nine  months  in  the  year,  five  or  six  hours 
each   day,    and  horticulture    and   the   care   of  live 
stock  should  be  a  part  of  the  course  of  study.     The 
teachers   should   be   capable    of  giving  instruction 
in  these  subjects  as  well   as   in  any  other,  and  the     I 
small  farms  should  serve  as  practice  ground.     This      ' 
instruction  could  thus  be  given  in  a  very  practical 
way;  for  the  teachers  should  be  employed   all  the 
year.     A    half  acre   of  orchard    on    each    plot   of 
ground  would  add  materially  to  its  value. 

Of  course  there  should  be  a  good  library  and  a 
Sunday-school  for  the  older  children  who  have 
gone  into  the  mills. 

"A  dreamy  ideal "  do  you  say.'  It  may  easily 
be  made  a  glorious  reality,  with  much  less  cost  in 
the  end  than  is  necessary  for  our  present  system, 
and  with  larger  profits  in   money  and  life. 


What  Shall  Be  the  Character  of  Our  Higher 
Education  ? 


The  following  extract  from  the  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution indicates  the  tendency  of  public  sentiment 
in  regard  to  the  needs  of  education  in  the  South 
and  the  kind  of  education  needed: 

Whenever  a  new  cotton  mill  or  factory  for  other  purposes 
is  established  in  the  South,  one  of  its  first  needs  is  a  young 
man  from  Massachusetts  or  Pennsylvania  to  superintend  it. 
We  have  clever  young  men  of  our  own,  but  owing  to  our 
faulty  ideas  of  education,  while  they  are  prepared  to  be 
doctors  or  lawyers,  they  are  not  prepared  to  be  handlers  of 
coal  and  iron.  Thus  we  see  them  standing  about  without 
employment  or  clamoring  for  commissions  in  the  army,  while 
the  fat  berths  with  comfortable  salaries  at  home  are  being 
taken  up  by  strangers.  The  need  of  our  section  is  education 
--technical  education.  We  do  not  need  men  who  can  e.\- 
pound  Blackstone  so  much  as  men  who  can  swing  hammers 
and  press  electric  buttons. 

And  this  tendency  is  in  the  right  direction. 
Long  ago  the  great  Moravian  Bishop  Comenius 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  education  has  three 
stages;  the  education  obtained  in  the  "school  of 
the  Mother's  knee,"  the  education  of  the  elemen- 
tary school,  and  the  education  of  youth  in  the  high 
school  and  college.     The  first  two,   which  under 
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favorable  circumstances,  should  be  completed  by 
the  age  of  fourteen,  are  for  development  and  for 
grounding  children  in  such  matters  as  are  common 
to  all  human  beings — for  the  development  of  the 
child's  humanity.  They  should,  as  nearly  as  cir- 
cumstances, native  ability  and  aptitude  will  per- 
mit, be  the  same  for  all  children;  and  the  great 
problem  of  modern  education  is  to  discover  the 
right  ideal  for  these  stages  of  education  and  to  form- 
ulate suitable  courses  of  study  and  exercises.  The 
third  stage  is  for  professional  life,  and,  from  the 
time  the  elementary  stage  is  completed,  the  courses 
of  study  and  exercises  should  be  so  adjusted  for 
each  child  as  to  lay  a  broad  and  deep  foundation 
for  its  special  life  work,  and  also  to  give  it  some 
degree  of  skill  in  this  life  work.  Some  will  become 
lawyers,  physicians,  teachers  or  preachers;  some 
farmers,  mechanics,  merchants,  manufacturers,  en- 
gineers or  architects;  some  house-keepers  and 
mothers  of  children — all  honorable  callings,  and 
noble,  if  done  nobly  and  well ;  all  requiring  for  suc- 
cess equal  degrees  of  intelligence  and  study,  but 
each  in  different  fields  of  thought.  No  one  can 
hope  to  be  accomplished  in  all,  nor  will  many  be 
able  to  exhaust  the  fulness  of  any  one  of  them. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  proper  study  of 
all  that  is  necessary  for  mastery  in  any  line  of  life 
will  leave  the  person  making  it  narrow  and  without 
vital  many-sided  interest  in  all  life,  especially  when 
the  first  and  second  stages  of  education  have  not 
been  neglected. 

And  here  is  where  the  demands  of  the  Constitu- 
tion come  in.  Our  high  schools  and  colleges  must 
be  differentiated  so  as  to  prepare  young  men  and 
women  tor  the  various  duties  of  modern  life,  giv- 
ing them  such  broad  and  deep  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  connected  with  their  work  as  that  they 
may  be  able  to  make  them  a  source  of  real  culture. 
Then  will  they  not  become  drudges  and  hacks, 
bound  down  to  the  narrow,  tread-mill  routine  of 
their  daily  labor,  but  will  be  free  men  and  women, 
joying  in  the  work,  knowing  that,  if  well  done,  it 
is  as  good  and  noble  as  any  other  in  the  world. 
And  soon  they  will  recognize  the  truth  so  earn- 
estly proclaimed  by  Froebel,  that,  if  rightly  fol- 
lowed, all  roads  lead  to  God. 

To  compel  all  children  who  enter  a  high  school 
to  devote  a  third  of  their  time  to  the  grind  of  Latin, 
advanced  grammar,  algebra  and  "Q.  E.  D."  geom- 
etry, and  to  deny  them  all  the  opportunity  of 
learning  something  of  the  great  laws  of  nature 
about  them,  on  many  of  which  their  very  lives  de- 


pend, is  of  a  piece  with  the  celebrated  hospitality 
of  the  Attican  highwayman,  Procrustes,  a  gentle- 
man whose  tribe  still  flourishes  in  many  parts  of 
the  earth.  Our  colleges  must  recognize  any  group 
of  studies  preparing  for  a  real  life  work  as  being  as 
important  as  any  other  group  preparing  for  a  differ- 
ent life  work,  and  must  accord  equal  honor  to 
all.  Our  people  must  provide  technical  schools 
to  an  extent  not  yet  dreamed  of  by  most,  and  these 
schools  must  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
schools  now  in  existence. 

Of  course  it  is  not  necessary  that  what  we  usu- 
ally call  general  culture  should,  for  any  child,  stop 
with  the  elementary  school  for  any  child.  In  the 
schools  of  all  kinds  the  great  literature  of  the  world, 
history,  music  and  the  master  pieces  of  art  should 
form  a  common  course  for  all  students.  This  would 
enable  all  alike  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  for  cul- 
ture offered  by  the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  stage  and 
society. 

We  hear  much  about  over-education,  educating 
people  out  of  their  sphere,  and  flooding  the  world 
with  helpless  college  graduates.  Of  course  most 
of  such  twaddle  comes  from  the  unthinking,  or  from 
those  who  are  very  strongly  prejudiced.  Three 
hundred  years  ago  one  of  these  gentlemen,  living 
in  England,  wrote  a  book  to  show  how  the  number 
of  learned  men  in  England  might  be  kept  from 
growing  too  large  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
Unfortunately,  either  his  book  or  some  other  influ- 
ence has  been  all  too  successful  in  preserving  the 
desired  balance,  both  in  England  and  America. 

There  is  some  truth  in  these  implied  accusations 
against  the  character  of  our  education.  But  what 
we  want  is  not  fewer  college  graduates,  but  more; 
and  a  greater  variety  of  culture. 

Some  More  "Best  Books''  for  Young  People. 


Some  time  ago  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine  offered 
a  prize  for  the  best  list  of  books  for  the  reading  of 
young  people.  The  following  list  was  awarded 
the  prize.  Its  excellence  will  be  recognized  at 
once.  But  as  was  remarked  in  connection  with  a 
similar  list  published  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Journal,  any  such  list  that  does  not  include  the 
Bible,  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  the  Aeneid,  some 
great  history,  and  a  few  well  written  biographies 
is  fatally  defective.  Many  children  find  more  in- 
terest in  these  books  than  in  those  of  the  kind  of 
which  the  list  is  composed;  and  it  is  well  for  the 
taste  for  such  books  to  be  cultivated  in  all  children. 

I,  Ivanhoe,  Scott.     2,  Quentin  Durward,  Scott.     3,  Path- 
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finder,  Cooper.  4,  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  Gooper.  5,  Jungle 
Bodk,  Kipling.  6,  Westward  Ho!  Kingsley.  7,  Arabian 
Nights.  8,  The  Rose  and  the  Ring,  Thackerey.  9,  Wonder 
Book,  Hawthorne.  10,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Dickens.  11, 
II,  Christmas  Stories,  Dickens.  12,  Poems  of  Longfellow. 
13,  Works  of  Shakespeare,  14,  Treasure  Island,  Stevenson. 
15,  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson.  16,  Tom  Brown 
at  Rugby,  Hughes.  17,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Bunyan.  18, 
Sketch  Book,  Irving.  19,  Man  Without  a  Country,  Hale. 
20,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Defoe.  21,  Gullivers  Travels,  Swift. 
22,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Carroll.     23,  Uncle  Remus,  Harris. 

24,  Jackanapes,  Ewing.  25,  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known, 
Thompson. 

Substitutes. — 2,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Scott.  3,  The  Caged 
Lion,  Yonge.  6,  Water  Babies,  Kingsley.  9,  Rudder 
Grange,  Stockton.  10,  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table, 
Holmes.  15,  King  of  the  Golden  River,  Ruskin.  19,  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome,    Macaulay.      24,    Little  Women,    Alcott. 

25,  Fairy  Tales,  Anderson. 


Lessons  in  Fractions.     No.  I. 


M.  C.  S.   NOBLE,  PROFESSOR  OF   PEDAGOGY,    UNIVERSITY   OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 


The  Agricultural  College  of  Missouri  gives  a 
short  course  for  farmers  in  the  season  when  they 
are  least  busy  on  their  farms.  Why  should  not 
all  our  agricultural  colleges  give  special  winter 
courses  for  farmers  just  as  other  colleges  give  sum- 
mer courses  for  teachers.'  It  seems  to  us  much 
good  might  thus  be  accomplished,  not  only  for  ag- 
riculture, but  also  for  the  general  culture  of  the 
agricultural  population.  Something  similar  to  this  is 
found  in  the  Danish  High-Schools  for  the  People, 
which  have  already  had  an  immense  influence  on 
the  general  culture  of  the  country  and  village 
population  of  Denmark. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
for  copies  of  S.A.L.  Magundi  containing  full  ac- 
count of  the  free  traveling  libraries  recently  esta- 
blished as  a  part  of  the  educational  work  under- 
taken by  the  managers  of  this  road.  Through  the 
liberality  of  the  road  and  the  gift  of  $1,000 
by  Andrew  Carnegie,  Mrs.  Heard,  who  has  charge 
of  these  libraries,  has  been  able  to  fix  up  thirty 
library  cabinets,  each  containing  sixty  books  of 
history,  biography,  poetry,  fiction,  travel,  science, 
etc.  These  cabinets  will  be  sent  to  towns  having 
no  public  library  and  will  be  placed  in  charge  of  a 
librarian  at  some  accessible  place,  so  the  books 
may  be  taken  out  and  read  by  the  citizens  of  the 
community.  This  will  afford  one  hundred  twenty 
towns  one  library  three  months  each  year.  The  good 
that  may  be  done  by  this  is  incalculable.  Why  might 
not  every  railroad  in  the  South  do  something  of 
the  same  kind.'  Incidentally,  we  wish  to  advise 
teachers  who  want  interesting  information  about 
the  Carolinas  to  write  to  John  T.  Patrick,  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  for  copies  of  S.A.L.  Magundi. 


Into  how  many  equal  parts  does 
the  horizontal  line  divide  the  square.' 
What  is  one  of  them  called.'  Into 
how  many  equal  parts  do  the  verti- 
cal linesdividethe  square.'  Whatis 
one  of  them  called.'  Into  how  many 
equal  parts  do  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  lines  divide  the  square.' 
What  is  one  of  them  called.'  What 
part  of  the  square  are  the  three- 
sixths  below  the  horizontal  line.' 
(Always  call  three-sixths  one  half, 
two-sixths  one  third,  &c.)  What 
part  of  the  square  are  the  three  up- 
per pieces.'  What  part  of  the  square 
are  the  upper  left,  lower  center,  and 
lower  right  pieces.'  The  upper 
center,  lower  center,  and  lower 
right  pieces.'  Any  three  pieces.'  What  part  of  the 
square  is  shaded.'  What  part  of  the  square  is  the 
left  vertical  row.'  The  upper  right  and  the  lower 
middle  pieces.'  The  upper  right  and  lower  left 
pieces.'  Any  two  pieces.'  How  many  pieces  in 
the  shaded  part  and  the  right  vertical  row.'  What 
is  one  of  these  pieces  called.'  What  are  five  of 
them  called.'  How  much  are  one  half  and  one 
third.'  By  what  name  do  you  call  a  half  and  a 
third  when  you  wish  to  add  them. 

Principle. — We  cannot  add  fractions  unless  their 
names  are  alike. 

B. 

If  you  take  the  left  vertical  row  from  the  shaded 
part,  what  part  of  the  square  do  you  take  from  it.' 
The  shaded  part  remaining  is  what  part  of  the 
square.'  One  third  from  one  half  leaves  how  much.' 
By  what  name  do  you  call  one  third  and  one  half 
when  you  wish  to  subtract  the  one  from  the  other.' 

Principle. — We  cannot  subtract  one  fraction  from 
another  unless  their  names  are  alike. 


One  half  equals  how   many   sixths.'     One  third 
equals  how  many  sixths.'     Are   these   expressions 

*  These  lessons  are  e.xact  copies  of  lessons  printed  on  a  mimeograph 
for  use  of  pupils  in  the  City  Schools  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.  with  well 
known  results.  The  use  of  these  lessons  was  supplemented  with 
numerous  blackboard  illustrations.  The  children  should  be  required 
to  And  the  answer  to  all  questions  by  careful  study  of  the  figures. 

These  lessons  are  copjrlghted,  and  all  rights  are  reserved. 
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true?  ^=|,  -^=1,  f=|-.  If  you  multiply  both  terms 
of  a  fraction  by  the  same  number  do  you  change 
the  name  of  the  fraction?  Do  you  change  the 
value  of  the  fraction?  Are  these  expressions  true? 
i=i,  f=i-  If  you  divide  both  terms  of  a  fraction 
by  the  same  number  do  you  change  the  name  of 
the  fraction?  Do  you  change  the  value  of  the 
fraction? 

Principle. — Multiplying,  or  dividing  both  terms 
of  a  fraction  by  the  same  number  changes  its  name 
but  does  not  change  its  value.  (Always  multiply, 
or  divide  the  name  part  of  the  fraction  first.) 

Change  \  to  I4ths,  8ths,  loths,  i6ths,  4ths. 
Change  \  to  I2ths,  I5ths,  24ths,9ths,  30ths,  ajths. 
What  does  \  become  when  you  multiply  both  of  its 
terms  by  3?  4?   5?  9?  6?  8?  7? 

What  new  fraction  will  you  get  if  you  divide  both 
terms  ol ^-g  by  5?  both  terms  of  t%  by  4?  -^  by  3? 

LESSON  II. 


Into  how  many  equal  parts  do 
the  horizontal  lines  divide  the 
square  ?  What  is  one  of  them 
called  ?  What  part  of  the  square 
is  below  the  middle  of  the  hori- 
zontal line  ?  One-half  of  one- 
fourth  is  how  much  ?  By  what  name  must  you  call 
the  shaded  part  (in  left  hand  figure)  and  the  part 
of  the  square  below  it,  if  you  wish  to  tell  their  sum  ? 
By  what  name  do  you  call  one-half  and  one-fourth 
when  you  wish  to  tell  their  sum  ?     Why  ? 

B 


^m 


Into  how  many  equal  parts  do 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines 
divide  the  square  ?  What  is  one  of 
them  called  ?  How  many  twelfths 
in  one  horizontal  row  ?  In  one- 
fourth  of  the  square  ?  Two-fourths  ? 
One-half?  Three-fourths?  How 
many  twelfths  in  one  vertical  row  ? 
In  one  third  of  the  square  ?     Two- 


thirds  ?  What  part  of  the  square 
is  the  upper  left  shaded  part  ?  The 
upper  right  shaded  part  ?  The  part 
between  these  two  ?  Give  two  names  for  each. 
Give  four  names  for  all  that  part  of  the  square 
above  the  middle  horizontal  line.  Which  is  greater, 
— one-half,  two-fourths,  three-sixths,  or  six- 
twelfths  ?    Give  three  names  for  two  vertical  rows. 


mm 


Which  is  greater, — two-thirds,  four-sixths,  or  eight- 
twelfths  !  By  what  common  name  may  you  call 
one-half,  one-third,  one-fourth,  one-sixth  ?  Do  \, 
f ,  f ,  and  \  have  the  same  name  ?  Can  you  tell 
their  sum  while  their  names  remain  unlike  ?  Why  ? 
To  what  name  may  you  change  them  so  as  to  tell 
their  sum  ?  How  may  you  change  a  fraction's 
name  and  not  change  its  value  ? 

C. 

(Copy  on  slate  or  paper.) 

Change  the  names  and  find  the  sums  of-^-f-^= 
—+—=—.  i-|-i=— f— =—,  i+i=—  -I-  — =—, 
1+1=—+—=-.  i+i=-+-=— ,  i+i=  -+— 
=— .  i+*+i=.  i+f+i=,  i+i+f=.  i+f=>  \\\ 


tV     '  i+i+^ 


D. 


Change   the   names  and  find  the  remainders  of 


1-*=-- 


f-A 


=  11 2=    7     I —   3 


■3-— Y 

Draw  a  square,  divide  it  into  fourths  by  hori- 
zontal lines  and  into  fifths  by  vertical  lines,  then 
find  the  sum  of  i+i,  |-|-|,  i+i,  ^^^\.   ^+i+i, 

i+i+iV.  i+i+f.  i+l+^- 

Find   the  remainder  of  \—\,  yV— i,  |— f.  \—\, 

3  3  9  11      J9         113 
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In  a  broad,  general  way  civilized  countries  at  the 
present  time  agree  as  to  the  purpose  of  a  child's 
school  life.  There  must  be:  (i)  Such  training  of 
the  body  as  shall  fit  it  for  the  demands  made  upon 
it;  (2)  acquisition  of  knowledge;  (3)  training  for 
usefulness  ;  (4)  training  for  enjoyment;  (5)  devel- 
opment of  character.  The  means  by  which  these 
results  are  to  be  attained,  are  also  a  matter  of  agree- 
ment, (i)  By  placing  a  child  in  relation  with  his 
human  environment  by  means  of  literature  and 
history;  (2)  by  placing  him  in  relation  with  his 
physical  environment  by  means  of  the  so-called 
nature  studies — physics,  biology,  chemistry,  etc.; 
(3)  by  bringing  him  into  relation  with  his  social 
environment  by  means  of  sociological  and  political 
studies.  Such  an  ideal,  worked  out  under  the 
conditions  outlined,  should  result  in  a  youth  who. 
possesses  at  once  a  sound  body,  adaptability,  clear 
judgment,  and  individuality. — L.  E.  Rector,  in  In- 
troduction to  Motitaigne;  ike  Education  of  Chil- 
dren. 

Let  naught,  the  ear  or  eye  corrupting,  stain 

The  sacred  walls  that  boyhood's  hopes  contain. — Jnvena!. 
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Joel  Chandler  Harris.     I 


DR.  W.  S.   CURRELL,    PROFESSOR  OF  ENGLISH,   WASHINGTON 
AND  LEE  UNIVERSITY. 


No  place  in  the  South  has  given  birth  to  a  larger 
number  of  delightful  humorists  and  graceful  litera- 
rians  than  Middle  Georgia.  A  small  circle  of 
counties  in  the  heart  of  the  state  "  is  indelibly 
associated  with  the  names  of  A.  B.  Longstreet, 
W.  T.  Thompson,  J.  J.  Hooper,  Francis  O.  Ticknor, 
Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  Harry  Stillwell  Ed- 
wards, Sidney  Lanier,  Maurice  Thompson,  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  and  many  other  less  known 
writers."  Each  one  of  these  writers  has  a  well- 
defined  individualit}',  but  all  of  them  catch  their 
inspirations  mainly  from  home  scenes,  and  from 
real  characters  of  Middle  Georgia  stock. 

"Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  'The  Adven- 
tures of  Capt.  Simon  Suggs,'"  says  Prof.  Basker- 
vlll,  in  his  charming  sketch  of  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  to  which  the  writer  of  this  paper  is  indebted 
for  both  facts  and  inspiration,  "a  friend  met  the 
original   on   the    streets  of  Monticello,   and    said  : 


'Squire  Suggs,  do  you  remember  Jonce  Hooper — 
little  Jonce  V  'Seems  to  me  I  do  ;'  replied  Mr. 
Suggs.  'Well,  Squire,  little  Jonce  has  gone  and 
noveledyou!'  'Gone  and  noveled  me.''  he  ex- 
claimed— 'Well,  I'll  be  dagged ;  what  could  'a 
possessed  him.'"'  The  same  spirit,  we  might  an- 
swer, that  possessed  the  creator  of  Dinah  Morris 
and  Amos  Barton,  the  spirit  of  him  who  made 
Loch  Katrine,  Zeviotdale,  and  the  banks  of  the  Dee 
the  homes  of  poetry  and  of  romance. 

We  catch  the  flavor  of  the  same  soil,  whether 
we  are  listening  to  the  sweet  s\-mphonies  of  Lanier, 
or  following  in  the  wake  of  Ned  Brace's  delicious 
vagaries,  or  watching  the  side-splitting  capers  of 
the  Woodhaven  goat,  or  overhearing  Uncle  Remus 
as  he  regales  the  little  Boy  with  choice  selections 
from  his  inexhaustible  store-house  of  animal  tales. 
A  pervasive  humor,  sturdy  common  sense,  demo- 
cratic spirit,  a  distinct  note  of  individuality,  and 
often,  of  provinciality,  sympathies  quick  and  broad, 
characterize  the  most  of  their  best  work,  certainly 
that  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

Mr.  Harris  was  born  at  Eatonton,  Ga.,  Dec.  9, 
1848.  His  early  life  is  vividly  portrayed  for  us  in 
a  delightful  biographical  sketch  "On  the  Planta- 
tion." "That  which  is  fiction  pure  and  simple  in 
these  pages  bears  the  stamp  of  truth,  and  that 
which  is  true  reads  like  a  clumsy  invention.  In 
this  matter,  it  is  not  for  me  to  prompt  the  reader. 
He  must  sift  the  fact  from  the  fiction  and  label  it 
to  suit  himself."  Such  are  the  author's  words  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  above  book.  With  this 
dangerous  license  before  us  we  proceed  to  sift  the 
facts  from  the  fiction,  really  not  a  very  difficult 
task,  however,  as  the  two  are  pretty  sharply  differ- 
entiated— the  fiction  being  in  the  form  of  various 
bits  of  interjected  tales  and  legends,  and  the  facts 
being  the  slender  thread  of  narrative  recounting 
the  adventures  of  little  Joe  Maxwell,  upon  which 
the  detached  bits  of  fiction  are  hung.  Joe  Ma-x- 
well,  we  feel  from  the  start,  is  the  real  boy  Harris. 

We  first  find  him  snugly  ensconced  in  the  corner 
of  a  faded  green  and  rickety  sofa  in  the  store  post- 
office  at  Eatonton,  (the  Hillsborough  of  the  story.) 
"Here  he  used  to  curl  up  nearly  every  day  reading 
such  stray  newspapers  as  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on,  and  watching  the  people  come  and  go" — thus 
preparing  the  way  for  twenty  years'  work  on  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  and  for  his  inimitable  sketches 
of  negro  life  and  character. 

As  the  air  was  then  full  of  warlike  rumors,  the 
pupils  at  the  Eatonton  Academy  caught  the  war 
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fever  and  were  formed  into  a  military  company 
and  drilled  by  their  belligerent  teacher.  Young 
Joe  was  the  fourth  corporal  of  the  little  band. 
The  rumors  soon  developed  into  realities,  and  the 
papers  of  the  day  became  of  absorbing  interest  to 
the  keen-eyed  boy. 

But  he  knew  very  well  that  the  time  would  soon 
come  when  he  would  have  to  support  his  mother 
and  himself.  This  thought  used  to  come  to  him 
again  and  again,  "as  he  read  the  Milledgeville  pa- 
pers in  the  village  postofifice.  One  day  his  eye  fell 
on  an  advertisement — which  'seemed  to  bring  the 
whole  world  nearer  to  him,'  for  from  it  he  learned 
that  within  nine  miles  of  his  native  village  a  news- 
paper v/as  to  be  started  by  a  well-known  planter, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Turner,  who  was  to  be  its  editor  and 
proprietor.  This  paper,  Tlie  Countryman^  was  to 
be  modeled  after  Addison's  Spectator,  Goldsmith's 
Bee,  and  Dr.  Johnson's  Rambler." 

The  first  number,  devoured  largely  by  the  lad 
just  in  his  teens,  contained  an  advertisement  by 
the  editor  that  he  wanted  a  boy  to  learn  the  print- 
ing business.  Joe  Maxwell,  eager  for  work,  applies 
for  the  situation,  passes  successfully  Mr.  Turner's 
inspection,  lays  aside  his  toys,  leaves  his  boyish 
companions  in  town  and  begins  what  "turned  out 
to  be  the  most  important  journey  of  his  life." 

Important  it  was  in  many  ways.  At  Mr.  Tur- 
ner's there  was  a  good  library  of  some  2,000  vol- 
umes, where  the  young  boy  had  an  opportunity  to 
cultivate  a  taste  for  the  best  literature— and  under 
wise  direction,  too,  for  we  learn  at  a  later  day  that 
his  prime  favorites  are  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Shakespeare,  Job,  Ecclesias- 
tes,  and  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  Further,  his 
work  as  printer  on  the  Coiintryntan  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  his  subsequent  unbroken  connection 
with  newspapers,  and  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
newspaper  business,  a  knowledge  which  is  both 
varied  and  extensive.  In  1868-9,  he  was  editor, 
compositor,  pressman,  and  mailing  clerk  of  the 
Forsyth  Advertiser.  He  also  laid  on  the  Turner 
plantation  the  foundation  for  that  excellent  health 
that  has  enabled  him  to  do  arduous  work  on  the 
Constitution  staff  and  write  besides  some  eighteen 
volumes  of  delightful  literature.  The  out-door 
sports  in  which  he  ind'ilged  not  only  made  him 
strong  and  healthy,  but  gave  him  an  insight  into 
the  habits  of  animals  and  put  him  into  loving  sym- 
pathy with  them.  Mr.  Harris's  animals  talk  with 
a  naturalness  rivaled  only  by  the  wonderfully  life- 


like conversation  of  the  bear,  the  panther,  the  wolf 
and  the  python  in  the  Jungle  Books. 

On  this  same  plantation,  too,  he  found  Uncle 
Remus  in  the  person  of  an  old  plantation  darkey 
belonging  to  the  editor  of  the  Countryman,  saw 
something  of  the  horrors  of  war,  and  caught  an 
insight  into  the  workings  of  slavery  on  its  sunny 
and  its  shady  sides — sunny  for  the  Turner  negroes, 
but  not  so  bright  for  the  unfortunate  slaves  on. 
some  of  the  adjoining  plantations. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  three  or  four 
years  of  impressionable  boy-life  spent  on  the  Tur- 
ner plantation  were,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
important  of  all  in  the  prospective  author's  career. 
The  story  of  these  years  is  told  with  a  simplicity 
and  directness  that  carry  conviction  with  them. 

In  1865  this  plantation  life,  whose  simple  annals 
the  author  tells  with  evident  relish,  came  to  a  close. 
Since  this  date,  the  life  of  Mr.  Harris  has  been 
quiet  and  uneventful.  In  1866,  we  find  him  upon 
the  staff  of  the  Macon  Telegraph,  in  1868-9,  he  is 
the  editor  of  the  Forsyth  Advertiser,  already  men- 
tioned. In  the  same  year  he  had  some  racy  expe- 
riences as  private  secretary  to  the  editor  of  the 
Crescent  Motithly,  New  Orleans.  While  editor  of 
the  Forsyth  Advertiser,  his  paragraphs  and  edi- 
torials attracted  the  attention  of  the  author  of 
Major  Jones's  Courtship,  who  at  that  time  was 
editor  of  the  Savannah  News.  Mr.  Thompson  of- 
fered Mr.  Harris  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the 
Nezt's.  The  offer  was  accepted  and  the  two  con- 
genial editors  were  associated  on  this  paper  till 
1876.  Driven  away  from  Savannah  by  the  j'ellow 
fever,  Mr.  Harris  went  to  Atlanta,  where  he  ac- 
cepted a  position  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  At- 
lanta Constitution,  with  which  paper  he  has  been 
connected  ever  since. 

His  literary  career  began  during  the  war,  though 
as  far  as  is  known,  only  one  piece  that  gave  any 
evidence  of  his  future  career,  appeared  at  this  time. 
This  was  a  touching  incident  written  for  the  Cotin- 
trynian  toward  the  close  of  the  war. 

A  happy  accident  turned  his  thoughts  toward 
Uncle  Remus.  Before  Mr.  Harris  came  to  Atlanta, 
Mr.  S.  W.  Small  had  been  writing  humorous  negro 
dialect  sketches  for  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Small 
resigned,  and  the  editors  requested  Mr.  Harris  to 
write  these  sketches.  After  writing  a  few  consist- 
ing of  dialogues  contrasting  the  old  with  the  new 
South,  he  wrote  the  first  story  in  Uncle  Remus  : 
His  Songs  and  Sayings,  just  as  it  appears  in  this 
note-worthy  volume. 
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'l"he  success  of  Uncle  Remus  was  instantaneous 
and  decided.  Young  and  old  alike  poured  over  its 
delightful  pages,  the  one  with  eager  relish  for  the 
graphically  told  stories,  the  other  with  the  feeling 
that  every  page  was  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of 
charming  memories  of  days  gone  by — days  in  some 
old  log  cabin,  when  in  the  fitful  glow  ot  the  fire- 
light, a  wondering  child-face  looked  up  with  sym- 
pathetic expectancy  into  the  eyes  of  some  dear  old 
Mammy  or  Daddy  story-teller.  Nearly  two  de- 
cades have  passed  away  since  the  first  edition  of 
Lhicle  Remus:  His  Songs  and  His  Sayings,  but 
the  popularity  of  the  book  is  unabated.  The  latest 
edition,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1899,  is"a  gem  in  the 
matter  of  tasteful  binding  and  beautiful  tj-pography, 
but  its  chief  title  to  distinction  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
A.  B.  Frost.  Says  the  author  to  the  artist,  "You 
have  breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  these  amiable 
brethren  of  wood  and  field.  By  a  stroke  here  and 
a  touch  there,  you  have  conveyed  into  their  quaint 
antics  the  illumination  of  your  own  inimitable  hu- 
mor, which  is  as  true  to  our  sun  and  soil  as  it  is  to 
the  spirit  and  essence  of  the  matter  set  forth." 
Every  reader  of  the  book  will  endorse,  we  are  sure, 
this  high  but  well-deserved  praise. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Uncle  Remus,  Mr  Har- 
ris has  written  fiction  regularly  for  various  periodi- 
cals. His  stories  have  been  collected  and  published 
in  book  form,  so  active  is  the  demand  for  them  in 
permanent  shape.  There  are  seventeen  of  these 
volumes  so  far,  and  he  is  still  actively  engaged  in 
literary  work.  One  can  scarcely  resist  the  impres- 
sion that  fewer  works  and  more  work  wouM  leave 
results  that  would  abide  longer.  In  addition  to 
the  books  of  fiction,  Mr.  Harris  h.is  akso  gotten 
out  an  edition  of  Grady's  Life  and  Works,  and  has 
written  a  happily  conceived  and  well  e.xecuted 
History  of  Georgia,  in  the  form  of  stories,  illustra- 
tive of  the  most  eventful  epochs  in  the  States' 
history. 

"Since  1876,"  as  Mr.  Harris  says  in  a  genial 
letter  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  "my  life  has 
been  that  of  the  poplar  tree  in  my  yard.  The 
gentle  adventures  I  have  are  those  we  fall  in  with 
at  the  fireside,  in  the  veranda,  in  the  domestic 
circle."  Modest  and  unassuming  he  shuns  the 
reporter  and  closes  up  like  a  clam  during  the 
ebullitions  of  the  gushing  visitor.  Hence  he  is 
less  known  than  most  of  our  literarians,  who  live 
in  the  broad  glare  of  reportorial  publicity.  In  the 
Book-Buyer  for  March,  1896,  Mr.  Garsney,  who 
spent  several  months  with  Mr.  Harris,  writes  ver)' 


pleasantly  of  his  characteristics  and  of  his  home 
life.  We  learn  from  this  sketch  chat  Mr.  Harris  is 
a  robust  man  somewhat  under  middle  height,  with 
ruddy  complexion,  light  blue  eyes,  and  sandy- 
colored  hair  and  mustache.  His  habits  and  tastes 
are  simple,  and  his  character  strong  and  sincere. 
Like  Carlj'le,  he  hates  shams  of  all  kinds.  "I  like 
people,"  he  says,  "who  are  what  they  are  and  are 
not  all  the  time  trying  to  be  what  somebody  else 
has  been."  In  West  End  Atlanta  he  lives  a  quiet 
life  undisturbed  "by  the  busybodies  of  the  world." 
"The.  roses  are  his  one  passion,  and  under  his 
tender  care  the  garden  blooms  with  prodigal  beauty 
from  May  till  the  middle  of  December."  Many 
positions  of  great  prominence  have  been  offered  to 
him,  but  he  persistently-refuses  them  all.  "If  the 
greatest  position  on  the  round  earth  were  to  be 
offered  me,  I  wouldn't  take  it.  The  responsibility 
would  kill  me  in  two  weeks.  Now  I  haven't  any 
care  or  trouble,  and  I  have  resolved  never  to  worry 
any  more.  Life  is  all  a  joue  to  me.  Why  make  it 
a  care  ?"  This  is  the  genial  philosopher  who  gives 
us  in  song  and  in  story  so  many  bits  of  wisdom 
wreathed  in  smiles.  But  we  have  already  trans- 
cended the  limits  of  one  paper,  and  must  defer  the 
further  consideration  of  our  author's  characteristics 
until  the  next  issue  of  the  JOURNAL. 


"Whosoever  Hath,  to  Him  Shall  Be  Qiven." 


PRESIDENT  GEORGE  T.  WINSTON,    AGRICULTURAL   AND 
MECHA.NICAL  COLLEGE,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


This  is  a  law  of  God,  e.xpressed  not  only  in  the 
Scriptures,  but  also  in  nature  and  in  human  life. 
The  deep  rich  soil  produces  abundant  vegetation, 
which  decaying  makes  the  soil  deeper  and  richer. 
The  strong  sturdy  sapling  grows  into  a  mighty 
tree,  taking  away  the  nourishment  from  less  vigor- 
ous specimens  around  it  and  causing  their  decay. 
Themillioiiaire  multiplies  hismillions  with  apparent 
^ase,  while  the  pauper  cannot  find  even  daily  food. 
The  bright,  sunny,  robust,  intelligent  child  finds 
everywhere  friends  and  helpers.  His  teacher  loves 
to  teach  him  ;  his  playmates  love  to  greet  him  ; 
the  girls  all  want  him  for  a  sweetheart.  Everybody 
is  ready  to  help  him.  Should  he  be  left  an  orphan, 
men  and  women  by  the  score  would  seek  to  adopt 
him.  The  ill-favored,  ill-mannered  and  ill-balanced 
child,  liked  by  no  one  and  left  alone  by  all,  grows 
up  into  a  distorted  life,  often  corrupted  by  vice  or 
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crime.  The  wild  ass  of  the  desert,  tough,  obstinate 
and  apparently  indestructible,  roams  at  large  with- 
out care,  without  training,  without  restraint,  enjoy- 
ing its  desolate  freedom,  despised  of  God  and  men, 
and  ever  remaining  the  same  primeval  wild  ass  of 
the  desert.  "Whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be 
given." 

There  is  compensation  in  nature  for  all  things. 
The  big  heart  and  splendid  brain  of  Dr.  Howe  dis- 
covered the  single  talent  of  Laura  Bridgeman,  and 
by  tender  nursing  and  skillful  training  multiplied  it 
a  million-fold.  The  old,  bare,  rocky,  clay  soil, 
trained  and  cultivated  by  the  resolute,  sturdy  and 
intelligent  farmer,  will  yield  its  fifty  or  hundred 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Where  cotton  will 
not  grow  with  profit,  the  cotton  mill  grows  in 
abundance.  There  is  a  talent  hidden  somewhere 
for  every  child  and  every  people  It  is  the  work 
of  the  teacher  to  find  and  multiply  the  talent  of 
the  child,  the  work  of  the  statesman  and  the  philan- 
thropist to  find  and  multiply  the  talent  of  the  people. 

No  talent  can  lie  idle  in  this  busy  age.  It  was 
even  so  in  the  time  of  Christ,  when  men  had  abund- 
ant leisure ;  but  now,  in  the  age  of  steam  and 
electricity,  in  the  age  of  world  markets,  when  a 
drouth  in  Texas  raises  the  price  of  cotton  in  India, 
when  war  in  Asia  raises  the  price  of  wheat  in 
Canada,  when  a  great  commercial  failure  in  London 
unsettles  values  throughout  the  world,  in  this  age 
no  talent  can  lie  idle. 

"Whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given."  Go 
to  the  land  of  factories  and  machinery !  Here, 
where  you  find  much  accumulated  wealth,  you  find 
preparations  on  the  largest  scale  for  creating  more 
wealth  ;  here,  you  find  most  frequent  and  most 
valuable  inventions  in  mechanical  appliances  ; 
drawing  and  designing  taught  in  the  public  schools; 
chemistry,  physics,  biology,  geology,  mineralogy, 
all  sciences  bearing  upon  life,  studied  patiently  and 
thoroughly  by  each  generation  ;  technical  schools 
for  the  production  of  skilled  workmen  in  every  line 
of  human  industry;  mechanics,  machinists,  dyers, 
designers,  weavers,  spmners,  electricians,  archi- 
tects, bridge  builders,  manufacturers.  Massachu- 
setts is  a  hive  of  skilled  workmen.  The  result  is 
the  highest  per  capita  of  wealth  on  the  continent. 
But  Massachusetts  began  with  nothing.  All  has 
been  accomplished  by  human  endeavor  guided  by 
intelligence.  The  golden  wheat  fields  of  Canada 
and  the  Lake  states  spread  out  before  the  traveller 
like  a  realized  dream  of  plenty:  the  soil,  thoroughly 
cultivated  and  enriched;  the  grain,  economically 


harvested  and  marketed;  the  pure,  rich  flour  going 
over  the  world,  a  blessing  to  the  consumer,  but  a 
conquering  rival  to  the  less  fortunate  wheat  pro- 
ducer elsewhere.  Surely  here  is  no  need  of  indus- 
trial training.  The  wheat  producers  think  differently. 

They  realize  that  their  ascendency  depends  upnti 
constant  progress.  Five  thousand  farmers  in  On- 
tario alone  conduct  e.xperiments  annually,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  varieties  of  wheat  are 
tested  annually,  by  actual  growing.  Methods  of 
culture,  of  fertilizing,  of  drainage,  o(  rotation,  are 
studied  and  experimented  upon  annually.  This  is 
the  way  they  maintain  their  ascendancy.  In  New 
York  state,  where  cheese  making,  butter  making, 
stock  farming,  fruit  growing  and  trucking  have  al- 
ready re:iched  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection,  the 
state  appropriates  $50,000  annually  for  experiments 
in  these  industries.  The  result  is  better  stock, 
better  cheese,  better  fruits,  wider  markets  and 
larger  returns  for  the  producer.  "  Whosoever 
hath,  to  him  shall  be  given." 

There  is  a  lesson  here  for  North  Carolina;  and 
North  Carolina,  too,  is  teaching  this  lesson.  The 
good  roads  of  Mecklenburg  made  Charlotte  a  pop- 
ular market.  Food  came  in  for  consumption,  and 
staple  produce  for  export.  Factories  sprang  up 
and  brought  in  workmen,  demanding  more  food 
and  more  comforts,  thus  bringing  in  more  trade, 
more  industries,  more  people,  more  schools, 
churches,  libraries,  lectures,  public  parks,  water 
works,  paved  streets,  electric  lines,  good  govern- 
ment. Other  counties  are  following  the  example 
of  Mecklenburg.  The  state  is  growing  surely  and 
steadily  in  wealth  and  power.  Its  industrial  forces 
are  working  to  greater  advantage  than  ever  before 
in  its  history.  All  it  needs  is  more  training  and 
better  training  for  each  gerieratian  of  workers;  the 
elements  of  industrial  education  in  all  the  public 
schools,  with  longer  terms  of  instruction  and  better 
teachers,  until  skill  and  talents  in  industrial  lines 
shall  become  almost  an  inheritance,  even  as  hospit- 
ality, courage  and  religious  devotion  are  now  in- 
heritances among  our  people.  This  will  come  in 
time.  In  the  not  distant  future,  every  child  in  the 
state  will  grow  up  with  the  idea  of  doing  some 
useful  work,  and  the  state  will  see  that  he  is  trained 
to  do  it.  Much  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
direction  already.  Step  by  step,  surely  and  steadily, 
the  state  has  gone  forward;  and  not  a  step  back- 
ward. We  have  done  much,  but  we  shall  do  more; 
for,  "Whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given." 
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Manual   Training  in    Durham  Public  Schools. — A 
Brief  Outline. 


MISS 


ELOISE     KENT,     TEACHER     IN     CHARGE     OF     MANUAL 
TRAINING. 


The  work  in  manual  training  really  begins  in 
the  first  year  of  school,  when  children  build  with 
the  type  forms,  lay  sticks  and  tablets,  do  paper 
folding,  model  in  clay  and  cut  designs  from  colored 
paper.  This  is  continued  through  the  first  four 
years,  the  wood  work  beginning  with  the  fifth  year. 

The  first  whittling  is  done  in  wood  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  the  simplest  cuts  being 
given  first. 

With  the  whittling  is  given  mechanical  drawing, 
each  piece  being  drawn  on  paper  before  it  is  cut 
from  wood.  The  pupils  must  learn  the  names  and 
uses  of  the  different  instruments  before  the  real 
work  in  cutting  begins.  They  first  make  straight 
cuts  with  the  grain,  then  across  the  grain,  diagon- 
ally with  the  grain,  and  against  the  grain.  When 
this  has  been  learned,  curved  cuts  are  begun. 
Each  model  is  a  step  in  advance  of  the  preceding, 
involving  more  difficult  cuts,  and  finally  putting 
two  or  more  pieces  together.  In  the  seventh  jear 
whittling  in  thick  wood  is  taken  up,  the  wood 
being  from  one-half  to  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick. 

The  models  made  in  all  grades  arc  finished 
pieces,  not  mere  exercises,  each  piece  having  a 
use  to  which  it  may  be  put. 

The  boys  of  the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  grade 
do  bench  work,  using  the  plane,  saw  and  chisel; 
while  the  girls  do  carving.  Many  are  novv  busily 
engaged  on  Christmas  gifts. 

The  carving  in  the  eighth  grade  has  been  begun 
this  year  in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from  that 
heretofore  used,  exercises  in  Japanese  carving 
being  given.  The  carving  will  soon  lead  into  box 
covers,  paper  knives,  etc.  The  upper  grades  con- 
tinue to  use  the  regular  carving  tools.  The  eighth 
grade  bench  work  is  simple,  but  very  practical  and 
exceedingly  interesting.  The  higher  grades  make 
brackets,  book  racks,  boxes,  etc.,  decorated  with 
chip  carving  designs. 

Why  do  we  give  our  children  such  training  ? 
and  of  what  practical  value  is  it .'  Manual  train- 
ing, which  is  educational  shop  work,  cultivates 
the  mental  and  physical  powers,  and  especially 
the  will.  It  trains  the  hand  along  with  the  mind, 
making  a  more  complete  whole.    It  broadens  the 


interest  and  increases    respect   for  mauual    labor 
and  laborers. 

One  of  our  American  philosophers  has  said,  "  a 
man  who  thinks  is  only  half  a  man;  it  is  only 
when  he  acts  that  he  becomes  a  whole  man." 


The  rieasure  of  the  Community's  Duty  in  Educat- 
ing its  Children.* 


PRESIDENT     S.      D.      PRADWELL,      STATE      NORMAL    SCHOOI  , 
ATHENS,  GA. 


Because  the  state  gives  assistance  in  the  matter 
of  education,  that  is  no  reason  why  the  community 
should  relax  its  efforts.  Both  are  necessary  in 
order  to  have  the  best  system. 

The  System. — All  responsibility  rests  primarily 
with  the  community,  though  for  reasons  not  lying 
within  the  province  of  this  discussion,  a  part  of  this 
responsibility  has  been  delegated  to  the  state. 
Next  to  moral  and  religious  training,  the  gravest 
daty  of  every  community  is  to  educate  its  children. 
In  order  to  do  this  properly,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt 
and  maintain  the  most  enlightened,  the  most  ad- 
justable and  the  most  accomodative  system  human 
intelligence  can  devise.  The  conditions  of  a  lo- 
cality should  largely  dertermine  what  this  system 
should  be.  In  Germany,  where  subjects  are  ruled 
by  a  strong  centralized  government,  the  school,  as 
a  governmental  institution,  has  reached  a  high 
state  of  perfection.  In  New  England,  where 
densely  populated  rural  communities  abound,  the 
township  is  wisely  selected  as  the  unit  of  admin- 
istrative authority.  In  our  own  State,  where  the 
rural  districts  are  sparsely  settled,  the  most  satis- 
factory plan  would  be  to  adopt  the  county  as  the 
unit  of  administrative  authority.  It  is  unnecessary 
at  this  point  to  go  fully  into  details  as  to  just  what 
this  system  should  be.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there 
should  be  one  Board  of  Education  consisting  of  no 
less  than  eleven  nor  more  than  fifteen  members, 
one  course  of  study  for  rural  and  town  schools, 
one  competent  supervising  officer,  who  should 
devote  all  of  his  time  to  the  work,  and  receive 
liberal  compensation  for  the  same,  and  a  monthly 
payment  of  a  living  salary  to  the  teacher  for  ap- 
proximately nine  months  of  the  year.  The  details 
of  the  work  could  be  safely  left,  under  legislative 
direction,  to  the  County  Board  of  Education.  Nor 
is  it  the  object  of  this  paper  to  amplify  the  reasons 
why  such  a  system  should  be  adopted  in  Georgia. 
Only  two  stock  arguments  will  be  briefly  men- 
tioned: First,  country  people  being  within  reach  of 
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first-class  schools,  will  stop  moving  to  town  to 
educate  their  children.  Second,  When  this  influx 
of  population  from  the  country  to  the  town  ceases, 
there  will  be  an  immediate  enhancement  of  farm 
lands  throughout  the  state.  I  am  glad  to  state 
that  the  positions  taken  in  this  paper  do  not  rest 
merely  on  theory.  In  the  counties  of  Bibb,  Rich- 
mond, and  Chatham  are  systems  differing  only  in 
minor  details  from  the  one  I  have  in  mind. 

Money. — If  it  be  admitted  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  community  to  establish  a  good  system  of 
schools,  then  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  is  the 
community's  duty  to  provide  money  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  same.  There  are  four  ways  in  which 
the  money  can  be  raised:  It  can  be  rai-sed  by  vol- 
untary subscription,  by  stipulated  contract  between 
teacher  and  parent,  by  local  taxation,  or  it  may 
come  from  the  state  treasury.  As  the  last  named 
source  falls  within  the  duty  of  the  state  nothing 
further  will  be  said  of  it  here.  The  voluntary 
contribution  will  succeed  in  a  few  communities 
where  progressive,  liberal  and  intelligent  citizens 
are  in  control;  but  when  we  consider  the  fact  that 
this  kind  of  community  forms  a  very  small  part  of 
the  civic  body,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  a  signal 
failure.  The  plan  of  having  a  contract  between 
the  teacher  and  community,  or  taking  a  school 
"  on  its  merits,"  is  a  plan  largely  in  vogue  today, 
and  was  the  regular  rule  of  the  "  old  field  school  "; 
but  it  is,  and  always  has  been,  far  from  satisfac- 
tory, because  under  it  so  many  children  failed  to 
get  any  education  at  all.  Moreover,  the  teacher, 
after  fulfilling  his  part  of  the  contract,  is  compelled 
to  spend  a  large  part  of  his  leisure  in  a  futile  at- 
tempt to  collet  "bad  debts."  It  is  sometimes  a 
a  question  whether  it  is  harder  to  earn  the  money 
or  to  collect  it.  By  a  process  of  reasoning,  then, 
known  as  elimination  we  are  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  only  one  satisfactory  plan  of  rais- 
ing money  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools, 
and  that  is  local  taxation.  This  can  be  done  in 
one  of  several  ways:  The  poll  tax  can  be  doubled, 
or  trebled,  or  quadrupled,  or  multiplied  until  the 
necessary  amount  is  assured;  or  a  certain  tax  can 
be  levied  from  the  parent  for  every  child  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen,  which  would  tend  to 
throw  the  burden  on  the  one  who  is  to  receive  the 
benefit;  or  best  of  all,  an  ad  valorem  tax  can  be 
levied  on  the  property  of  the  community  until  the 
necessary  amount  is  covered  into  the  treasury. 
Boards  of  education  can  be  relied  upon  to  make  a 
fair  division  of  the  funds  between  the  races. 


Appliances. — It  is  not  sufficient  to  inaugurate  a 
system,  and  get  money  to  pay  the  teacher.  There 
are  other  weighty  duties  resting  on  the  commun- 
ity. Suitable  houses  and  grounds  should  be  prov- 
ided for  the  children.  Teachers  cannot  teach 
successfully  in  houses  where  they  are  exposed  to 
the  inclemencies  of  the  climate.  Nor  can  pupils 
learn  under  such  circumstances.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  in  Georgia  to  see  better  barns  than 
school  houses.  An  additional  reason  why  the 
county  should  be  the  unit  of  administrative  author- 
ity lies  in  the  fact  that  the  County  Board  would 
hold  in  trust  all  of  the  school  property,  and  con- 
sequently would  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  erecting  all  school  buildings.  This  would,  in 
the  course  of  time,  lead  the  Board  to  adopt  a  uni- 
form -plan  for  a  one-room  school  house,  a  plan 
giving  the  most  satisfactory  proportion  of  floor  and 
light  space,  a  plan  giving  a  satisfactory  amount  of 
fresh  air,  in  short  a  model  one-room  school  house. 
The  same  course  would  be  pursued  with  a  two-, 
three-  and  four-room  house,  and  so  on.  Then  vve 
should  begin  to  have  decent  school  houses.  In 
many  communities  in  Georgia  one  can  find  a  little 
shanty,  twenty  by  thirty,  built  of  planks  the  sur- 
face of  which  has  never  been  soiled  by  the  paint 
brush  nor  marred  by  the  plane.  At  one  end  of 
this  structure  a  block  of  wood  or  a  small  dry  goods 
box  beneath  a  rectangular  opening  notifies  the 
wayfarer  that  here  is  the  one  and  sole  entrance  to 
this  temple  of  knowledge;  at  the  other  end,  a  feeble 
shaft  of  stick  and  mud  totters  up  to  the  height  of 
the  roof  and  there  clings  as  though  modestly  re- 
fusing to  rise  above  its  humble  surroundings.  The 
numerous  and  spacious  cracks  between  the  planks 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  people  like  fresh 
air.  It  doesn't  cost  anything.  This  picture  is  not 
overdrawn.  I  have  seen  the  original;  nay,  I  have 
taught  in  it. 

Not  only  should  the  community  have  a  better 
school  house,  but  this  house  should  be  abundantly 
furnished  and  equipped  with  the  necessary  furni- 
ture and  appliances.  Blackboards,  erasers,  chalk, 
desks,  etc.,  should  be  at  hand  in  abundance.  The 
duty  to  properly  equip  the  school  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, just  as  binding  as  is  the  duty  to  have  the 
school.  But  the  teacher  ought  not  to  e.xpect  the 
community  to  furnish  maps,  charts,  etc.  He  ought 
to  be  able  to  make  those  himself  The  commun- 
ity should  not  only  help  the  school  with  money, 
but  should  give  it  moral  support.  It  should  up- 
hold the  teacher  until  legal  proof  of  moral  obliquity 
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or  incompetence  is  adduced.  How  many  parents 
pronounce  judgment,  or  even  venture  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  a  teacher,  acting  purely  on  e.x-parte 
testimony!  If  the  teacher  does  not  invite  the 
patron  to  come  to  see  him,  or  doesn't  make  the 
school  so  attractive  that  they  will  come  anyhow, 
then  they  should,  asa  matter  of  duty,  visit  the  school 
to  see  what  the  teacher  is  doing  with  their  children. 
Another  duty  I  must  speak  of  in  this  connection, 
though  it  is  a  very  unpopular  doctrine  in  the  South, 
and  that  is  compulsory  attendan  e  at  school.  I 
believe  it  is  the  duty  of  every  community  to  instruct 
its  representative  in  the  legislature  to  vote  for  the 
passage  of  a  law  that  will  force  the  indifferent  or 
obstinate  parent  to  send  his  children  to  school 
during  what  is  ordinarily  called  the  "  free  term." 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  reasons  why  this  should  be  done, 
though  I  would  like  to  see  this  Association  take 
up  the  subject  and  pronounce  upon  it.  In  this 
connection  I  cannot  refrain  from  impressing  on 
the  teacher  the  importance  of  going  to  work  with 
a  common  purpose  of  trying  to  make  the  commun- 
ity first  see  its  duty  to  its  children,  and  then  do  its 
duty. 

Local  Taxation  in  5outh  Caroina. 


SUPERINTENDE.MT  W.    H.    HAND,   CHESTER,   S.    C. 


In  compliance  with  your  request  I  give  as  suc- 
cinctly as  possible  the  working  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina school  law  with  respect  to  local  ta.xation. 

Prior  to  1S78  there  was  a  law  permitting  an  ad- 
ditional levy  necessary  to  create  a  fund  limited  to 
$3  per  capita  of  the  school  population.  At  that 
time  the  school  tax  under  the  state  constitution 
was  two  mills  on  the  dollar.  In  1S78  this  law  was 
repealed.  Then  the  legislature  began  the  erection 
of  special  school  districts  in  the  incorporated  towns 
and  villages,  giving  them  the  power  to  levy  and 
collect  a  supplemental  tax.  Within  a  year  a  special 
levy  had  been  ordered  in  six  places  in  the  state. 
By  1893  nearly  one  hundred  special  districts  had 
been  created,  and  were  levying  and  collecting  a 
supplemental  tax  of  from  one  to  three  mills.  In 
several  of  these  places  a  tax  of  five  mills  was  per- 
mitted, but  not  so  much  was  collected.  Between 
1878  and  1893  only  two  places  in  the  state  had  the 
law  permitting  a  special  levy  repealed.  During 
this  period  nearly  every  town  of  1,000  inhabitants 
introduced  the  special  ta.x. 


In  1893  the  law  was  changed,  giving  the  incor- 
porated towns  and  villages  the  privilege  of  voting 
a  special  tax  not  exceeding  four  mills  on  the  dollar. 
The  law  provided  that  any  school  district  outside 
the  incorporated  towns  and  villages  might  levy  a 
like  tax  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  resident  free- 
holders. This  law  permitted  a  taxpayer  to  desig- 
nate the  school  in  his  district  to  which  he  wished 
his  ta.x  applied.  Under  this  act  additional  districts 
joined  in  levying  a  supplemental  tax. 

Under  the  new  state  constitution  a  ta.x  of  three 
mills  for  schools  is  levied  throughout  the  state. 
This  somewhat  sudden  increase  of  fifty  per  cent, 
in  the  state  fund  has  checked,  since  1S95,  the  in- 
crease of  specm.1  districts  with  a  supplemental  tax. 
This  increase  has  been  further  checked  by  a  provis- 
ion for  a  state  levy  sufficient  to  create  a  fund  of 
$3  per  capita  of  the  school  population,  if  there 
should  be  found  less  than  that  amount  per  capita 
after  the  collection  of  the  three-mill  tax,  poll  tax, 
and  dispensary  profits.  This  positive  assurance  of 
$3  per  capita  has  had  its  effect,  but  this  is  provided 
for  only  three  years. 

The  Statutes  at  Large  of  1896  provide  that  the 
voters  of  any  school  district  who  return  real  or 
personal  property  to  the  value  of  $100  are  author- 
ized to  levy  and  collect  an  annual  tax  not  exceed- 
ing four  mills.  Under  this  law  the  taxpayer  may 
designate  to  which  school  in  his  district  his  ta.x 
shall  be  applied. 

Since  187S  the  entire  legislation  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  increase  of  school  funds  by  state  lev}', 
and  the  encouragement  of  local  taxation.  There 
are  now  more  than  one  hundred  fifty  school  districts 
in  the  state  collecting  a  supplemental  tax.  Every 
town  of  any  size,  nearly  every  village,  and  many 
country  districts  are  represented  in  this  number. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  local  ta.xation 
for  the  support  of  public  schools  brings  the  best 
results.  It  increases  educational  interest  and  facil- 
ities, and  leaves  the  expenditure  of  the  ta.x  absol- 
utely in  the  hands  of  the  district  voting  such  tax. 
Nor  is  that  all:  under  the  present  law  in  this  state 
the  individual  has  control  of  the  e.xpenditure  of  his 
own  tax.  There  can  be  no  question  that  local 
taxation  for  the  support  of  schools  removes  that 
disposition  to  wait  for  help  from  others.  It  has 
done  much  to  remove  the  public  schools  from  the 
category  of  institutions  of  charity  in  the  eyes  of 
many  people.  It  fosters  a  spirit  of  independence 
and  commendable  pride  wherever  tried.  Almost 
without  exception,  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  places  ' 
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where  a  local  school  tax  is  collected  are  among 
the  warmest  supporters  of  the  public  schools.  All 
classes  of  the  community  see  at  a  glance  just  what 
returns  they  are  getting  for  every  dollar  invested. 
With  us,  in  nearly  every  instance  where  a  change 
has  been  made  in  the  rate,  it  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  levy. 

Where  only  a  few  years  ago  schools  dragged  out 
an  existence  of  five  or  six  months  in  the  year,  are 
now  found  flourishing  schools  running  nine  and 
ten  months  in  the  year.  Too,  the  erection  of 
special  districts  and  the  collection  of  a  special  tax 
have  not  only  increased  the  length  of  the  school 
term,  but  have  drawn  into  the  teaching  ranks  many 
strong  men  and  women  who  would  other\vise~have 
taken  up  some  other  profession.  These  strong  men 
and  women  have  been  secured  for  the  school  room 
because  a  certain  degree  of  permanency  now  at- 
-tacheS  to  teaching.  This  is  no  small  gain  to  the 
cause  of  education.  It  is  very  generally  conceded 
that  the  public  school  is  the  bulwark  of  American 
institutions.  What  then  can  be  more  clear  than 
that  the  strongest  men  and  women  in  the  land 
should  be  put  in  the  public  schools.' 

Certainly  one  of  the  wisest  steps  in  South  Caro- 
lina was  giving  the  power  of  levying  special  taxes 
to  districts  outside  the  incorporated  towns  and 
villages.  It  gives  the  opportunity  to  country  dis- 
tricts to  establish  better  schools  of  their  own,  thus 
removing  the  excuse  for  the  country  population 
to  move  to  the  towns  to  find  school  facilities  for 
their  children.  The  only  way  to  build  up  prosper- 
ous intelligent  communities  is  to  place  the  means 
of  education  in  the  community.  The  intelligence 
of  any  community  cannot  rise  above  its  own 
standard  of  e.xcellence.  The  institutions  of  learn- 
ing within  its  borders  mark  its  standard.  When- 
ever the  rural  district  taxes  itself  to  maintain  first- 
class  schools  there  can  no  longer  be  an  excuse  for 
its  citizens  to  seek  educational  light  in  the  towns. 


The  Average  Pupil. 


FRANK  A.  HILL,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  M ASSACAUSETTS  BOARD 
OF  EDUCATION.    [IN  MANUAL  TRAINING   MAGAZINE.] 


We  sometimes  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have 
solved  the  problem  of  grading  our  pupils.  The 
fact,  however,  is  that  the  only  grading  we  are  sure 
of — if  we  are  sure  of  anything — is  that  of  facilities 
offered,  of  opportunities  enjoyed  ;  the  absolute 
marching  abreast  of  pupils  intellectually,  morally. 


socially,  esthetically,  is  an  impossibility.  If  there 
seems  to  be  such  evenness  of  movement,  as  when 
they  are  all  marked  100  per  cent  in  an  arithmetic 
test,  it  is  only  because  the  test  has  been  limited  to 
some  tiny  drill  field  in  the  mental  glebe.  The  drill 
is  capital,  the  product  is  e.xcellent,  the  child  is 
ready  for  the  next  step  ;  but  to  attach  to  scant  pre- 
mises the  high  conclusion  of  an  even  class  advance 
with  unbroken  front  all  along  the  lines  of  individ- 
ual development  is,  of  course,  illogical  and  pre- 
posterous. 

I  long  ago  became  skeptical  about  the  claims  of 
the  average  pupil.  Who  is  the  average  pupil  ?  * 
*  *  He  is  an  unintended  but  none  the  less  an 
unmitigated  fraud,  the  supposed  result  of  impossi- 
ble processes  Average,  if  you  can,  A's  power  in 
music  with  his  stupidity  in  mathematics,  and  the 
result  thereof  with  B's  power  of  imagery  or  keen- 
ness of  conscience  or  what  not.  Percentages  sup- 
posed to  stand  for  such  things  can  be  averaged, 
but  I  refer  to  the  things  themselves.  Even  should 
you  fancy  you  have  somehow  correctly  gauged 
this  pupil  of  average  capacity,  what  can  you  do 
about  it .'  The  task  that  might  conceivably  fit  him 
is  too  easy  for  all  above  him,  too  hard  for  all  be- 
low him  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  unfit  for  the  class. 
Assigned  e.xercises  that  come  within  the  reach  of 
all  are  adapted  to  the  minimum  capacity  rather 
than  the  mean,  and  leave  alarming  margins  of 
higher  capacity  unprovided  for.  *  *  *  What 
right  has  the  school  to  limit  its  attention  to  some 
average-capacity  pupil,  fictitious  or  real,  whose 
shifting  place  in  the  class  nobody  knows  until 
bright  ones  above  and  dull  ones  below  are  duly 
weighed,  summed  up.  and  divided  into  equal  por- 
tions, of  which  one  is  the  mean  to  be  taught .' 


The  Needs  of  the   University  of  North    Carolina.* 

A  University,  like  an  individual,  can  never  be- 
come finished  and  full-grown.  There  is  a  law  of 
its  nature  which  decides  that,  for  it,  completion  and 
complaisancy  mean  death,  while  development  and 
s.truggle  mean  ever  wider  and  larger  life.  It  is 
sometimes  complained  that  educational  institutions 
are  insatiable  in  their  demands,  and  this  is  true; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  always  that  it  is  the 
fear  of  stagnation  and  decline  that  forces  the  de- 
mand. 

*  This  article,  taken  from  the  last  number  of  the  Univer8it.r  Record, 
is  re-published  here  with  the  desire  to  help  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
largest  possible  number  of  North  Carolinians.  We  endorse  every 
word  of  it,  and  would  urge  its  careful  consideration  upon  every  patri- 
otic North  Carolinian. — Ed. 
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By  the  exercise  of  rigid  economy,  unsurpassed  in 
America,  by  self-sacrifice,  hard  work,  enterprise 
and  vigilant  appreciation  of  popular  needs,  this 
University  has  grown  amazingly  in  the  last  eight 
years.  The  graduate  of '92  could  not  put  his  hand 
upon  a  department  of  the  University  which  has 
not  increased  in  power  since  his  day.  The  num- 
bers have  increased  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent. 
In  teaching  force  equipment  and  standards  of  work 
there  has  been  marked  change  for  the  better,  while 
in  income  there  has  been  an  increase  of  about 
twenty-five  per  cent.  The  institution  has  grown 
into  the  rank  and  class  of  institutions  enjoying  two 
and  three  times  its  income,  and  it  has  preserved 
inviolate  its  reputation  for  honesty  of  work  and 
academic  dignity.  This  fact  is  known  and  won- 
dered at  in  the  Southern  states,  where  it  is  best 
known.  It  has  been  a  stimulating  influence  all 
over  the  country,  and  it  has  set  the  pace  in  the 
South. 

The  session  of  1899-1900,  just  begun,  shows 
marked  increase  along  all  lines,  and  the  institution 
may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  topmost  point  of 
usefulness  and  power  at  the  moment  of  this  writ- 
ing. And  yet  there  are  certain  things  that  should 
be  kept  in  mind  by  its  friends  and  trustees. 

This  growth  is  not  the  result  of  luck  or  chance. 
It  is  not  the  resultant  of  abundant  prosperity,  for 
the  University  made  its  greatest  gain,  until  this 
year,  in  a  period  of  disturbance  and  depression.  It 
is  the  result  of  hard,  grinding,  ceaseless  toil, 
infinite  watchfulness  for  the  right,  and  nice  adjust- 
ment of  University  power  to  the  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple. The  University  has  kept  its  eyes  on  the  peo- 
ple whom  it  was  created  to  lift  up,  and  its  hands 
have  been  quick  to  serve  them.  Thousands  of  am- 
bitious youth  have  seen  the  light  upon  its  hills  and 
have  been  drawn  hither. 

The  University  has  not  been  content  to  wait  in 
in  academic  peace  and  dignity  the  coming  of  the 
throng,  but  has  gone  after  them  and  brought  them 
in.  The  struggle  for  growth  has  been,  and  is  now, 
nothing  short  of  heroic.  It  has  taken  all  honora- 
ble risks.  It  has  reserved  nothing  for  rainy  days. 
It  has  denied  itself  luxuries,  comforts,  decencies, 
absolute  necessities.  It  has  poured  its  inadequate 
income  into  the  daily  instruction  of  its  students, 
withholding  nothing  save  the  means  of  that  in- 
struction. It  has  given  free  tuition  to  hundreds. 
It  has  loaned  to  hundreds  just  the  amount  of  money 
that  made  it  possible  for  them  to  come  to  college. 
It  has  had  to  watch  everv  nickel  and   dime   of  its 


expenditure  term  by  term.  It  has  been  a  place  of 
grim  struggle  and  plain  living,  and  each  fiscal  year 
has  ended  with  a  deficit  or  a  balance  of  a  few 
score  of  dollars.  This  high  water  mark  period  is 
a  fit  time  to  speak  plainly.  This  sort  of  struggle 
zvitkout  adequate  means  of  groiotli  cannot  go  on 
akvays.  Mere  enthusiasm,  and  even  mountain-re- 
moving faith, will  not  equip  laboratories,  add  needed 
departments,  provide  new  instructors  and  retain 
old  ones.  Like  some  good  ship  making  for  port, 
the  University  for  five  years  has  spread  every 
stitch  of  canvas,  has  caught  every  wind  and  worked 
every  man  at  two  or  three  posts.  It  has  done  its 
best.  There  is  need  of  more  ship  and  more  sail 
and  more  men.  The  country  is  growing,  the  state 
is  growing,  other  institutions  are  growing.  The 
day  of  large  things  is  at  hand.  The  time  has 
come  to  be  generous  and  open-handed  to  the  in- 
stitution which  has  achieved  greater  results  on  less 
means  than  any  similar  institution  in  America.  It 
deserves  good  treatment,  and  it  will  return  the  in- 
vestment increased  an  hundred  fold.  It  cannot 
continue  to  grow  as  it  has  grown  without  increased 
means.  It  would  be  a  crime  to  cripple  its  onward 
march.  Let  us  be  content  to  enumerate  at  present 
a  list  of  its  most  urgent  needs.  Hereafter  they 
will  be  discussed  in  detail. 

1.  Professorship  of  Political  Economy. 

2.  Associate  Professorship  of  Physics  and  Elec- 
trical Engineering. 

3.  Professorship  of  English   Language. 

4.  More  instructors  and  better  pay  to  those  who 
have  proven  themselves  good. 

5.  A  Modern  Gymnasium. 

6.  The  completion  of  Alumni  Building. 
Every  alumnus  who  has   delayed  giving   of   his 

means  to  this  building  should  give  now,  for  it  is 
needed  now  in  order  to  insure  the  erection  of  the 
building. 

How  a  Great  Teacher  Won  a  Pupil. 


BY    PROF.    ADDISON     HOGUE,    WASHINGTON     AND    LEE    UNI-. 
VERSITY.       [IN  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  ] 


The  teacher  was  Sokrates.  The  particular  pupil 
in  question  (and  it  was  "  in  question  "  with  a  ven- 
geance) was  named  Euthydemus.  He  was  fond  of 
reading,  and  spent  quite  a  sum  in  collecting  the 
works  of  celebrated  writers.  In  fact,  he  had  quite 
a  noted  library.  But  he  had  one  radical  defect 
that  was  likely  to  vitiate  his  good  work.     He  im- 
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agined  that  '  he  knew  it  all."  He  was  young,  and 
so  was  not  yet  able  to  be  a  member  of  the  Athen- 
ian Ekklesia  ("  General  Assembly,"  as  we  might 
call  it)  and  to  address  the  people,  though  he  had 
not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  his  ability  to  give  the 
very  best  advice  on  any  subject  that  might  come 
up.  Whether  it  was  a  matter  of  trade  or  finance, 
of  war,  peace,  or  alliances,  he  felt  perfectly  com- 
petent to  give  wise  counsel.  Sokrates  saw  that 
there  was  good  in  the  young  fellow,  but  that  the 
conceit  must  first  be  gotten  out  of  him.  "  Seest 
thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit.'  There  is  more 
hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him."  Sokrates  did  not 
know  that  this  was  in  the  Bible,  but  he  believed 
in  it,  all  the  same;  for  if  ever  a  man  lived  who  was 
a  mortal  foe  to  all  sham  and  pretense,  that  man 
was  Sokrates. 

The  first  step  was  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
Euthydemus,  and  get  him  interested.  Sokrates 
did  this  one  day  by  dirceting  a  conversation  not  to 
Euthydemus,  but  at  him.  In  this  conversation 
Sokrates  expressed  astonishment  at  a  thing  that 
in  our  own  age  is  seen  in  a  great  many  people  who 
ought  to  know  better;  and  that  was  the  notion 
men  have  that  the  difficult  art  of  guiding  the  affairs 
of  a  city  or  a  state  comes  to  men  of  its  own  accord, 
although  other  and  far  inferior  matters  have  to  be 
i  learned  from  competent  teachers.  Euthydemus 
i  took  no  part  in  the  conversation,  but  Sokrates  saw 
1  that  his  interest  was  aroused.  So  at  an  opportun- 
ity he  sought  a  private  interview  with  Euthydemus. 
Why  so.'  Because  the  young  fellow  had  some 
painful  mental  surgery  to  undergo,  and  no  others 
were  to  witness  his  discomfiture  and  mortification. 
Bat  as  the  patient  was  to  be  convinced  of  the  sur- 
geon's kind  intention,  Sokrates  began  by  paying 
Euthydemus  a  well-deserved  compliment  for  lay- 
ing up  treasures  of  wisdom  rather  than  of  silver 
and  gold.  Sokrates  thus  showed  his  great  common 
sense  and  his  knowledge  of  human  nature;  for 
merited  praise  judiciously  bestowed  is  one  of  the 
strongest  levers  a  teacher  can  use  when  he  wants 
to  move  a  pupil  in  any  given  direction. 

Of  course,  Euthydemus  was  delighted,  and  the 
approbation  of  the  great  teacher  acted  as  a  sort  of 
anodyne  for  the  pain  that  was  to  follow.  Sokrates 
then  began  to  question  him  as  to  his  purpose  in 
life,  and  as  to  the  use  he  expected  to  make  of  his 
acquired  knowledge.  At  first  Euthydemus  had 
no  answer  ready;  but,  at  last,  guided  by  the 
teacher's  questions,  he  admitted  that  he  wanted  to 
be  a  leader  among  men,    and   this   naturally   led 


Sokrates  to  show  the  need  of  special  training  if 
one  is  to  become  expert  in  any  given  line  of  work. 
One  of  the  prime  perquisites  of  leadership,  viz., 
justice,  Euthydemus  was  sure  he  already  possessed 
in  as  great  a  degree  as  anyone  else.  But  when 
Sokrates  pressed  him  to  define  justice,  Euthydemus 
was  chagrined  to  find  that  he  was  utterly  unable 
to  give  arfy  clear  and  comprehensive  statement 
of  the  difference  between  justice  and  injustice,  or 
between  right  and  wrong. 

They  then  took  up  point  after  point,  and  each 
time  Euthydemus  felt  that  he  now  had  a  subject 
on  which  he  could  maintain  his  ground.  But  in 
every  instance  the  questions  of  Sokrates  proved 
that  Euthydemus  had  not  done  any  clear  and  sat- 
isfactory thinking  on  the  matter,  even  though  at 
times  Sokrates  purposely  presented  a  weak  and 
sophistical  argument,  to  see  if  Euthydemus  could 
not  meet  it. 

At  length  they  part — Euthydemus  the  most 
crest-fallen  man  in  all  Athens.  But  he  was  bent 
on  improvement;  and  he  had  the  sense  to  see  that 
his  best  hope  of  this  lay  in  association  with  Sokra- 
tes. So,  with  his  conceit  all  gone,  he  sought  out 
the  great  teacher  and  spent  all  possible  time  with 
him.  Now  Sokrates  had  a  good  working  basis. 
Mark  his  subsequent  procedure,  as  told  by 
Xenophon. 

"  When  Sokrates  found  that  Euthydemus  felt 
this  way,  he  would  not  confuse  him  in  the  least, 
but  in  tho  simplest  and  clearest  manner  he  used 
to  explain  what  he  thought  Euthydemus  ought  to 
know,  and  the  things  best  for  him  to  study." 

As  this  article  is  written  with  the  hope  of  helping 
teachers,  notice  the  different  steps  taken  by 
Sokrates.  He  awakened  interest,  secured  atten- 
tion, met  his  pupil  privately,  won  his  good-will, 
showed  him  his  mistakes,  made  him  willing  to 
learn,  and  then  began  a  course  of  kind,  patient, 
simple  and  clear  instruction. 


The  problem  of  the  age  is  life,  development,  con- 
servation of  energy.  The  thoughtful  teacher  is  be- 
ginning to  see  that  thinking,  not  knowledge,  is 
power. —  IV.  W.  Hastings. 


"Examination"  is  a  word  that  should  be  blotted 
out  of  the  language  of  the  schools.  Teachers  who 
are  working  with  pupils  the  whole  year  know 
whether  the  work  has  been  done  or  not. — Dr.  A.  F. 
Nightingale,  Supt.  Chicago  High  Schools. 
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Children's  Interest  in  Literature. 


ISABEL  LAWRENCE. 


[Among  the  very  best  of  all  discussions  we  have  seen  of 
the  subject  of  Literature  for  Children  is  that  contained  in  a 
paper  read  by  Isabel  Lawrence  before  the  Child  Study  Sec- 
tion of  the  N.  E.  A.,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July,  1899. 
The  following  extract,  containing  the  whole  ^of  the  paper 
after  the  introduction,  is  taken  from  this  paper  as  published 
in  the  Kifidergarten  Review  for  November.  —  Ed.] 

"  But  literature  is,  after  all,  onl}'  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression of  life.  The  native  interests  which  under- 
lie a  taste  for  literature  are  interests  in  life  itself, 
and  they  are  manifested  in  many  other  forms. 
Studies  of  children's  actions,  of  their  plays,  their 
drawings,  their  ideals,  and  their  emotions,  reveal 
the  same  nuclei.  Very  many  of  the  characteristic 
interests  of  children  have  been  discovered  by  in- 
ductive studies  on  some  one  of  these  subjects, 
and  verified  again  and  again  by  other  independent 
studies.  Such  known  interests  form  a  very  solid 
and  important  basis  for  the  study  of  children's 
tastes  in  literature.  It  only  remains  to  select  the 
best  books  to  fit  such  native  interests,  and  then 
verify  the  solution  by  an  inductive  study  of  its  ef- 
fects. First  attempts  must  necessarily  be  very 
defective,  but  a  brief  survey  of  the  field  from  this 
standpoint,  may  serve  to  illustrate  a  method  which, 
carried  out  scientifically  and  exhaustively,  must 
lead  to  some  certainty  of  result. 

Literature  realizes  ideals  for  us.  A  little  child 
before  eight,  in  his  ignorance  of  natural  law,  is  for- 
ever trying  the  impossible,  and  being  baffled  and 
hurt  in  consequence.  How  delightful,  then,  to  be 
the  giant  in  the  story,  to  knock  stars  out  of  the 
sky  with  your  head,  to  walk  with  seven  league 
boots,  and  actually  seize  t^^he  pot  of  gold  at  the  end 
of  the  rainbow!  The  child  suffers  from  instinctive 
fears,  and  every  fear  means  a  possible  interest  in 
the  literature  which  can  both  exercise  and  allay  it. 
The  little  mortal  who  trembles  at  the  sight  of  a 
big  dog,  and  hides  under  the  bedclothes  to  escape 
the  frightful  monsters  of  the  dark,  glows  with  a 
sense  of  conquest  when  your  story  enables  him  to 
slay  lions  and  tigers  with  Hercules,  and  face,  with 
sublime  courage,  fearful  dragons  and  fire-spouting 
chimeras.  Thus  myth  and  fairy  tale  satisfy  the 
child  as  they  have  satisfied  primitive  man. 

The  instinct  of  trust  is  strong  in  the  little  child. 
Every  mind  picture  is  real  to  him.  He  fails  to 
discriminate  between  images  made  with  the  help 
of  the  senses  and  those  furnished  him  by  the  story. 


The  most  vivid  image  is  the  truest,  so  he  wakes  up 
to  this  life  slowly  after  the  tale  is  told.  Do  you 
not  remember  that  you  yourself  could  not  tell 
whether  it  was  morning,  or  noon,  or  night,  when 
you  got  back.'  It  is  this  power  to  be  another,  to  live 
elsewhere  than  here  and  now,  which  develops  into 
the  breadth  of  vision  and  power  of  every  sort  here- 
after. Starve  this  instinct  now,  and  man  is  forever 
doomed  to  live  within  narrow  ranges.  Its  present 
food  is  fancy.  If  the  child  does  not  enter  the 
realm  of  literature  through  the  time-honored  gate- 
way of  fancy,  there  is  danger  that  he  may  never 
find  any  other  entrance.  The  gate  is  widest  under 
the  magical  sunrise  sky  of  childhood.  Later,  the 
door  is  shut,  and  he  who  climbs  in  by  some  other 
way  must  miss  forever  the  beauty  reflected  from 
the  orient. 

The  child  before  eight  has  a  strong  instinctive  in- 
terest in  rhythm,  whether  of  movement  or  of  sound. 
He  is  akin  to  primitive  man,  and,  like  him,  makes 
words  of  natural  sounds.  To  these  children,  Hia- 
watha sings  like  the  forest,  and  the  refrains  of  the 
ballad  sink  deep  into  his  soul  and  cultivate  the  ear 
for  music  and  poetry.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  at  three, 
shouting  old  English  Ballads  from  Percy's  Rel- 
iques,  is  an  example  of  spontaneous  growth  in  lit- 
erature, and  of  the  effect  of  its  gratification. 

Children  at  this  age  care  most  for  motor  images, 
and  as  the  image  tends  to  react  in  movement,  the 
dramatic  instinct  is  strong.  Test  the  literature 
selected.  If  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  sentences 
can  be  acted  out  or  represented  in  striking  pictures, 
it  is  safe.  Sentences  which  explain  and  comment 
are  a  dreary  waste.  Homer  and  .(Esop,  ballads 
and  story  poems, — Barbara  Frietchie,  the  Pied 
Piper,  and  the  Jackdaw  of  Rheims,  will  stand  the 
test. 

Few  poets  sing  the  real  emotions  of  children,— 
Jean  Ingelow  in  Seven  Times    One,  Riley  some- 
times,   and    Stevenson    almost    always,    are    real 
child   interpreters.       Grown-ups    often    make    the  1 
mistake  of  selecting  anything  with  a  title  referring 
to   children   as  fitted  for  children  to  read, — a  mis- 
take eloquent  of  the  superficial  way  in  which  this 
subject    has    been    handled.      This    has    kept   the 
Children's  Hour  in  the  list  for  little  folks  to  repeat, 
though  the   only  stanza  intelligible  to   them  de- 
scribes the  storming  of  the  study  by  "  grave  Alice, , 
and  laughing  Allegra,  and  Edith  with  golden  hair."  ^ 
The  rest,  like  Little  Boy  Blue,  and  many  of  Field's 
most  beautiful  child-poems,   is  utterly  incompre- 
hensible to  the  child,  because  full  of  the  emotions 
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of  the  parent.  The  Barefoot  Boy,  by  Whittier, 
is  the  meditation  of  a  grown-up,  blase  man  of  the 
city.  What  unmitigated  nonsense  it  must  seem  to 
the  barefoot  boy  himself!  Little  Annie's  Ramble, 
by  Hawthorne,  is  often  given  to  children  to  read, 
when  no  one  but  a  veritable  grandsire,  and  he  of 
the  Hawthorne  Puritan  type,  could  look  at  life 
from  such  a  standpoint.  When  shall  we  learn 
that,  before  eight,  there  is  no  instinctive  interest 
of  children  to  fasten  any  reflection  upon.' 

The  animistic  tendency  which  makes  the  little 
child  attribute  his  own  feelings  to  things  around 
him,  interests  him  especially  in  growing  things, — 
-flowers  and  animals.  The  boy  and  the  dog  mut- 
ually understand  each  other.  They  roll  over  in 
the  dirt  with  exactly  the  same  impulse.  No  grown- 
up need  expect  to  enter  the  charmed  circle.  The 
•child  is  nearer  to  the  animal,  and  he  proves  his 
Tcinship  by  his  interests.  From  this,  educators 
"have  concluded  that  the  child  cares  how  many 
legs  the  wasp  has,  and  the  precise  construction  of 
the  cat's  eyes,  or  the  dog's  feet.  This  proves  an 
•entire  mistake.  These  are  analytical,  grown-up 
interests,  and  have  long  made  dull  and  stupid 
school  hours  for  Our  children.  The  instinctive  in- 
terest in  animals  is  social.  It  is  one  of  companion- 
ship. Those  books  only  which  write  sympathetic- 
ally of  the  animal's  soul-life, — the  Jungle  Books, 
Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,  Black  Beauty, 
Beautiful  Joe,  or  Water  Babies, — really  appeal  to 
■children.  Great  is  the  disdain  for  the  improving 
nature  reader! 

There  is  an  "  uncomfortable  predilection  in  the 
child  mind  for  very  sympathetic  theology."  The 
pleasure  taken  in  allegories  indicates  that  little 
children's  sermons  should  be  parables  with  no  un- 
sought explanation. 

In  the  world's  history,  an  age  of  faith  is  followed 
I  by  an  age  of  doubt;  so  the  child  who  has  reveled 
!  in  myth  and  fairy  tale  begins  suddenly,  at  eight  or 
nine,  to  inform  you  that  the  story  is  n't  true.  We 
are  all  unnecessarily  angry  at  errors  from  which 
we  have  just  recovered,  so  our  little  skeptic  crit- 
icises these  stories  more  severely  than  is  quite 
consistent  with  his  evident  desire  to  be  around 
while  you  tell  them  to  younger  children.  Do  not 
be  deceived.  He  is  simply  trying  to  assert  the 
possession  of  a  new  power  of  criticism,  and  will  be 
as  delighted  as  ever  ivith  your  fairy  tale,  if  there 
is  a  distinct  understanding  that  he  does  n't  believe 
a  word  of  it.  Still,  this  new  development  of  inter- 
est as  to  whether  stories  are  true  or  false  demands 


recognition.  It  marks  the  transition  of  the  child 
into  that  least  understood  period  of  child  develop- 
ment,— from  eight  to  twelve  or  thirteen. 

There  is  a  demand  now  for  the  history  story — 
Greek  and  Roman  History,  and  the  periods  of 
chivalry  and  modern  adventure  where  the  interest 
centers  upon  individuals. 

Fighting  is  an  instinct  now.  The  small  boy 
who  has  hitherto  cared  little  for  books,  is  fascinated 
by  tales  of  battle.  A  sturdy  little  friend  of  mine, 
ten  years  old,  whom  his  little  playmates  admiringly 
describe  as  "  hard,"  sat  up  reading  Howard  Pyle's 
Robin  Hood,  long  after  bedtime  the  other  night, 
very  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  family.  "  I  don't 
think  that  book  is  very  interesting,"  said  his 
mother.  "Oh!  'tis;  Robin  Hood  just  killed  a 
man!"  A  book  like  Stevenson's  Black  Arrow  can 
do  wonders  toward  transforming  the  brutal  form 
of  this  instinct  into  the  higher  forms  of  courage. 
Other  literature  which  serves  this  purpose  may  be 
found  in  Howard  Pyle's  Otto  of  the  Silver  Hand 
and  Men  of  Iron,  Gilliat's  Forest  Outlaws,  in 
Horatio  at  the  Bridge,  Days  of  Bruce,  and  Hero 
Stories  of  American  History  by  Roosevelt  and 
Lodge.  In  fact,  an  embarassing  wealth  of  good 
literature  appeals  to  this  interest,  as  well  as  count- 
less bad  books  and  worthless  juveniles.  Some 
parents  and  moral  teachers  seeing  the  evil,  often 
condemn  all  such  literature,  both  good  and  bad, 
thus  missing  one  of  the  strongest  moral  influences 
over  boys  of  this  age. 

"I  like  that  book,"  said  a  nine-year-old,  "be- 
cause it  tells  about  mummies  and  how  they  bundle 
them  up."  This  interest  in  details  and  in  descrip- 
tions appealing  to  the  senses  should  be  utilized 
in  the  reading  of  books  of  travel  and  stories  of  in- 
dustries as  well  as  in  history.  This  is  indeed  a  most 
matter-of-fact  age.  The  sentimental  gets  no  gen- 
uine response. 

"Whether  we  look  or  whether  we  listen. 
We  hear  life  murmnr,  or  see  it  glisten, — " 

recites  the  teacher  with  appreciation.  Lack  of  at- 
tention is  evident  in  the  fourth  grade.  Something 
must  be  done.  Incautiously  the  teacher  asks  ten- 
year-old  John  to  tell  what  we  hear  murmuring  on 
a  beautiful  June  day.  "  Skeeters,  getting  ready 
to  bite  yer,"  is  the  instant  response.  "  The  Iliad," 
said  Sydney  Smith,  "  would  never  have  come 
down  to  these  times  if  Agamemnon  had  given 
Achilles  a  box  on  the  ear."  Certainly,  Lowell  is 
no  more  in  that  fourth  grade  for  that  day.     There 
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would  have  been  no  difficulty,   had  the    teacher,  compare  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  presenting  just 
consulting  the  children's  tastes  instead  of  her  own,  the  romantic  qualities  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  ado- 
omitted  the  description  of  June  and  begun  with—  lescent.     But  think  of  The  Talisman  studied  faith- 
"  The  drawbridge  dropped  with  a  surly  clang,  f""y    to    the    last   illusion,    with   long   columns    of 
And  through  the  dark  arch  a  charger  sprang."  Words  to  be   searched  for  in  the  dictionary,  daily, 
Early  adolescence,   from   twelve  or  fourteen   to  for  an  entire  year  in   the  eight  grade!     How   the 
sixteen,    produces    violent    changes  in  instinctive  children  hated  it!     Because  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 
interests.     Emotions  develop  rapidly  in  this  storm  cannot   be    exhausted    in  two   years'  study  is   no 
and  stress  period,  and  literature,  as  the  expression  reason  for  assigning  it  for  two  years  in  the  grades, 
of  emotion,   becomes  of  immense  importance.     A  The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  student  should  read 
volume  could   not   discuss   adequately  all  of  these  many  times  as  many  books  as  the  university  stud- 
new-born   instincts   in  their   relation   to  literature,  dt,  because   the    close,   logical,    analytical    study 
The    new    love    of    nature    and    art,    the    sudden  which  should  follow  in  later  adolescence  is  absol- 


religious  doubt,  and  the  alternating  fits  of  depres- 
sion and  elation,  selfishness  and  altruism,  find 
gratification  in  poetry,  romance,  and  books  of  reli- 
gious aspiration. 


utely  dependent  for  its  quality  on  the  breadth  and 
extent  of  the  reading  which  precedes  it. 

The  development  of  the  social  instincts,   the  in- 
terest in  the  other  sex,  a  strong,  overloaded  pas- 


Suddenly  forced  out  of  an  attitude  in  which  he  sion  of  human  nature,  should  not  be  unconsidered 

has  considered  himself  objectively,  the  young  soul  in  the  use  of  literature.     In  proportion  as  enthusi- 

is   shocked  and  disturbed   at  what  he  feels.     The  astic  literary  interests  are  formed,  is  this  tendency 

tumult  cannot  be   quelled   until    he   finds  himself,  kept  from  becoming  precocious    and    dangerous. 

He  is  too  sensitive  to  confide  in  people  at  this  time.  Again,  the  knowledge  of  the  passions  of  the  great 

so  he  reads  hungrily.     He  is  impatient  of  details,  world  without  comes  to  the  child  through  concrete 

because  every  book  has  a  message  for  him,— too  images.     His  own  environments  may  not  furnish 

great  for  him  to  linger  over  form  or  dimly-under-  noble  ideals  of  love  and  marriage.     Just  here  it  is 

stood  sentences.     The  whole  universe  and  all  past  important    that     fiction,  —  Evangeline,    Hypatia, 

times  must  be  searched  before  he  will  have  time  Ivanhoe,  The  Story  of  Jean  Valjean,  as  edited  by 

to    study  carefully  and    closely.      His    ideals,    his  Miss  Wiltse,  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  and  many  other 

plans   for   the   future,   are   formed  and  abandoned  novels  of  value, — should  be  added  to  his  reading — 

daily.   He  must  know  what  every  one  else  has  done,  and  added  early,  that  the   new  meaning  of  things 

He  must  live   in   all  sorts  and   conditions   of  life,  may  dawn    upon    him  first  through  the  pure  and 


With  suddenly  developed  energy  and  enthusiasm, 
he  seeks  out  all  heroes  and  throws  himself  at  their 
feet.  If  the  wrong  books  are  near  at  hand,  he  will 
be  Fitzsimmons,  a  cowboy  or  some  brilliant  de- 
tective. If  the  right  books  are  there,  he  will 
change  his  ideal  from  physical  to  moral  and 
mental  courage,  but  he  still  must  conquer.  A 
narrow  range  of  ideals  now,  means  a  narrow  range 
of  thought  and  life  hereafter.  Lack  of  extensive 
reading  means  lack  of  ideals.  The  cribbed,  con- 
fined reading  of  one  good  book  until  he  under- 
stands it,  means  narrowness  of  thought  forever. 

This  is  the  time  when  ye  pedagogue  often  stands 
directly  in  the  way  of  instincts  which  he  little  ap- 
preciates. No  one  is  so  sought  for,  to  teach  the 
early  adolescent  pupil  in  seventh  and  eight  grades. 


noble  ideals  of  the  best  literature.  These  are  the 
days  when  a  morbid  conscience  and  mawkish 
sentiment  are  to  be  guarded  against. 

Let  a  word  of  warning  be  given  here  in  regard 
to  stories  and  novels  of  the  type  of  the  Elsie  books 
and  E.  P.  Roe's  works.  They  are  as  common  in 
our  Sunday  Schools  and  public  libraries  as  poison 
ivy  in  the  woods  of  Minnesota.  The  cowboy  novel 
and  the  detective  story  are  not  half  so  destructive 
to  healthy  morality.  These  books  are  not  literature. 

After  all,  real  literature  is  fairly  safe  in  the  hands 
of  any  child.  Debarring  a  few  books  of  perverted  | 
genius,  and  some  earlier  classics  which  belong 
only  in  the  library  of  the  literary  specialist,  a  fam- 
ily or  public  library  containing  nothing  but  really 
good  literature,  should  be  open  to  the  adolescent: 


as  the   thorough  teacher,   one   who   can   hold  the  to  browse  where  he  will.     "The   Head  "  was  right 

pupil  down  to  a  steady  grind  upon  details.     You  when  he  gave  Beetle  the  run  of  his  library  of  fine 

know  how  the  boy  is  often  driven  from  school,  but  old    English    classics,    "  prohibiting  nothing,  and 

the  loss  to   the   taste   for  literature  in   those   who  recommending   nothing."     He   was   right,  too,   in 

stay  is  not  so  often  appreciated.     No  writer  can  his  method  of  happening  in  occasionally,  to  read  a 
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verse  or  two   from   this  or  that  author,  "opening 
up  avenues." 

In  later  adolescence,  severe  logical  study  should 
take  the  place  of  browsing.  This  is  the  reaping 
time.  If  in  early  years  natural  interests  have  been 
seized  at  the  right  time,  not  the  few  among  man- 
kind but  the  many  may  take  possession  of  their 
rightful  heritage  in  the  noblest  thought  of  the  ages. 
Even  "  the  man  with  the  hoe "  may  have  that 
priceless  and  surprisingly  rare  gift  of  the  gods,  a 
taste  for  good  literature. 


Northern  and  Southern  College  Education. 


ARTHUR   T.    ABERNETHY,    PHILADELPHIA. 


A  great  many  people  in  the  United  States  have 
accustomed  themselves  to  regard  the  South  as  de- 
ficient in  its  educational  system,  and  lacking  in  the 
essentials  for  producing  profound  thought.  In  fact, 
the  belief  is  current  among  college  people  and  per- 
sons generally  in  the  North,  that  the  Southern 
system  of  education  is  all  wrong,  and  the  people 
ignorant,  so  far  as  proper  collegiate  and  university 
education  is  concerned. 

So  far  as  this  opinion  relates  only  to  the  educa- 
tion in  books — the  mere  accomplishmentsof  memo- 
rizing the  original  thoughts  of  other  men — I  believe 
this  statement  is  warranted.  A  graduate  in  Latin,  for 
instance,  from  a  school  in  Boston,  will  understand 
and  have  at  his  tongue's  end  Latin  rules,  of  which 
the  graduate  from  a  Southern  college  has  little 
idea,  and  for  a  thoroughness  of  detail  work  the  two 
sections  are  not  comparable  ;  but  when  it  arrives 
at  that  point  the  end  is  reached,  and  the  average 
Northern  graduate  finds  his  limits. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  more  specialism  North 
than  South.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  influences  of  the  North.  A 
boy  is  sent  to  school  with  clear  cut  ideas  of  the 
business  he  intends  to  pursue  as  a  life  work,  and 
he  lends  all  his  energies  in  that  direction.  If  his 
father  be  a  banker,  and  this  is  the  chosen  profession 
of  the  son,  he  gives  but  a  perfunctory,  if  any  at- 
tention to  the  classics  and  belles  lettres,  and  after 
graduation,  devotes  but  little,  if  any  time,  to  a  pur- 
suit of  studies  of  a  literary  nature.  Indeed,  he  has 
Ino  time  to  do  so  ;  the  business  conditions  in  the 
•crowded  cities  of  the  North  and  the  sharp  compe- 
tition make  individual  effort  and  enterprise  so 
jiilessential  to  success  that  the  man  has  little  energy 
left  to  stimulate  study. 


In  the  South  it  is  very  noticeable  that  men  study 
more  for  the  pleasure  of  general  knowledge  than 
from  any  special  standpoint  of  preparation  for  a 
certain  chosen  life  work.  In  the  very  nature  of 
things  this  excites  a  friendly  rivalry  and  serves  to 
stimulate  general  study.  The  absence  of  large 
cities  and  the  lack  of  those  industrial  and  commer- 
cial conditions  which  thickly  populated  cities  sug- 
gest also  give  opportunity  to  the  Southern  boy  for 
advancement  in  educational  lines  for  which  he  gets 
little  credit  from  his  Northern  brother.  Country 
people  are  always  closer  students  than  city  folk. 
The  quietude  and  the  absence  of  theatrical  and 
other  amusements  literally  drive  the  rural  inhabi- 
tant to  study,  and  then  there  is  a  sense  of  sentiment 
in  solitude  which  awakens  thought  and  aspiration. 

I  have  only  recently  witnessed  an  illustration  of 
the  difference  between  Southern  and  Northern  col- 
lege education,  in  observing  an  examination  for 
the  chair  of  mechanical  engineering  in  one  of  the 
leading  colleges  of  Pennsylvania.  A  splendidly 
equipped  young  graduate  of  Yale,  and  a  native  of 
one  of  the  New  England  states,  who  was,  no  doubt, 
of  the  two  applicants,  by  far  the  abler  instructor, 
was  rejected  as  an  applicant  for  a  tutorship  for 
which  he  had  been  invited  to  stand,  while  a  man 
who,  I  do  not  doubt,  was  much  less  qualified,  so  far 
as  technical  knowledge  was  concerned,  but  who  had 
ability  to  tell  in  a  manner  that  impressed  the  board 
of  trustees,  was  chosen  for  the  position. 

After  years  of  experience  in  the  leading  cities  of 
the  North  and  the  South,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Southern  way  of  educating  men  for  the  active 
fields  of  life,  and  if  necessary  neglecting  the  clas- 
sical and  strictly  collegiate  lines  of  study,  but  de- 
voting special  attention  to  the  pursuance  of  those 
studies  which  build  up  the  man  for  successfully 
combatting  with  the  various  obstacles  which  de- 
mand straightforward  self-assertion,  is  the  most 
successful  way,  and  the  best  way. 


The  great  skill  of  a  teacher  is  to  get  and  keep 
the  attention  of  his  scholars;  whilst  he  has  that  he 
is  sure  to  advance  as  fast  as  the  learner's  abilities 
will  carry  him,  and  without  that,  all  his  bustle  and 
bother  will  be  to  little  or  no  purpose. — John  Locke. 


To  attempt  to  teach  the  child  subjects  which  he 
is  not  yet  prepared  to  understand,  is  like  tearing 
open  the  bud  in  a  vain  attempt  to  produce  a  pre- 
mature blossom. — President  John  E.  Bradley. 
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All  for    "  A  Top,    Four   Jack-Stones   and    a    Five 
Cent  Knife." 


MISS    M.      W.       HALIBURTON,      NORMAL     AND      INDUSTRIAL 
COLLEGE,  GREENSBORO,  N.   C. 


One  day  this  fall,  just  after  school  had  been  dis- 
missed for  the  day,  a  little  boy  of  the  second  grade 
came, running, back  to  the  school  building,  carefully 
carrying  on  a  leaf  a  large  green  caterpillar.  "Just 
see  what  I  have!"  he  cried,  with  sparkling  eyes, 
holding  it  up  to  his  teacher  who  was  talking  with 
one  of  the  professors  of  the  Normal  College. 
"  Where  did  you  find  it.'"  asked  the  professor, 
smiling  at  the  boy's  evident  delight  over  so  ugly 
on  object. 

"Oh,  I  didn't  find  this  one,"  said  the  boy.  "I 
bought  it  from  another-  fellow,  so  we  can  have  a 
lesson  on  it  to-morrow."  '■  And  what  did  you  give 
for  it.'"  he  was  asked.  "Four  Jack-stones,  a  top 
and  a  five-cent  knife,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  which 
caused  the  look  of  amusement  on  the  professor's 
face  to  deepen  to  one  of  surprise. 

But  the  boy's  enthusiasm  is  easily  explained. 
He  had  the  fall  before,  while  in  the  first  grade, 
collected  caterpillars  and  kept  them  until  they 
spun  cocoons.  Last  spring  he  had  watched  the 
"hatching"  of  many  cocoons.  Naturally,  he  was 
interested  this  year  in  caterpillars.  Added  to  this 
was  the  expectation  of  being  allowed  on  the  mor- 
row to  carry  his  prize  around  to  be  shown  to  the 
others,  and,  under  the  teacher's  guidance,  being 
led  to  tell  to  the  new  pupils  all  he  knew  of  cater- 
pillar life.  Therefore  was  he  willing  to  give  for  it 
"even  the  whole  of  his  possessions." 

The  lesson  on  the  following  day  was  much  as 
he  hoped  and  expected;  and  afterwards  the  cater- 
pillar was  carefully  put  into  a  net-covered  box  with 
plenty  of  leaves  for  food.  The  children  had  an- 
other look  at  it  the  next  morning,  but  no  food 
seemed  to  have  been  taken,  and  the  caterpillar 
was  very  quiet.  The  third  day,  much  to  the  chil- 
dren's disappointment,  instead  of  having  spun  a 
cocoon  the  caterpillar  lay  dead,  a  small,  much 
shrunken  object.  But  strangest  of  all,  its  body 
was  almost  covered  with  tiny  white  objects,  and 
some  of  the  children  asked  if  these  were  not  the 
caterpillar's  eggs.  They  were  reminded  that  eggs 
are  never  deposited  by  caterpillars;  and,  to  explain 
the  origin  of  these  very  egg-like  objects, the  teacher 
said: 

"  One  day  before   Herbert  brought  it  to  school 


this  caterpillar  was  creeping  along  a  limb,  feasting- 
on  fresh  leaves,  when  a  small  insect-looking  some- 
thing like  a  tiny  wasp  alighted  on  the  caterpillar's 
back.  The  little  insect  had  something  looking 
like  a  very  small  and  very  sharp  needle  in  the 
back  part  of  her  body,  with  which  she  pierced  the 
caterpillar's  skin  in  many  places.  Every  time  she 
did  this  she  deposited  a  tiny  egg  under  the  cater- 
pillar's skin.  She  then  flew  away  leaving  the 
caterpillar  eating  away,  as  it  had  been  doingall  the 
time  without  noticing  that  she  was  there  or  what 
she  was  doing.  Now  all  these  eggs  were  safe  and 
warm  under  the  caterpillar's  skin.  Who  can  tell 
me  what  happens  when  eggs  are  kept  warm.'  So 
these  little  eggs  all  hatched  into  very  small  grubs. 
Grubs,  we  know,  must  have  something  to  eat. 
What  could  these  find  to  eat  under  the  caterpillar's 
skin.'  Nothing  but  the  caterpillar's  flesh;  and  that 
is  why  our  caterpillar  refused  to  eat.  It  was  sick 
when  Herbert  brought  it  to  school.  The  grubs 
had  been  eating  its  flesh  for  a  long  time,  and  it 
had  gone  on  eating  leaves  and  creeping  about  as 
if  nothing  were  the  matter;  but  they  had  at 
last  eaten  up  so  much  of  the  flesh  that  the  cater- 
pillar could  not  go  on  living.  Just  before  it  died 
the  grubs  made  their  way  through  the  skin,  and 
when  they  had  come  on  the  outside  of  the  cater- 
pillar's body,  each  grub  spun  for  itself  one  of  these 
little  white  silken  cases  which  look  so  much  like 
eggs.  Inside  of  these  they  are  taking  a  long  sleep. 
We  will  put  these  little  cases  in  a  small  bo.x  under 
a  piece  of  fine  net,  and  we  will  watch  to  see  what 
comes  out.     What  do  you  think  it  will  be.'" 

A  practical  lesson  on  the  Ichneumon  fly  could  j 
have  been  given  right  here,  and  it  would  have 
interested  the  children  very  much  to  learn  of  the 
great  good  this  most  wonderful  litde  insect  does 
mankind  in  checking  the  rapid  multiplication  of 
such  injurious  creatures  as  caterpillars  and  other 
plant-eating  grubs;  but  their  teacher  preferred 
leaving  this  until  the  ichneumon  cases  should  dev- 
elop the  flies. 

A  teacher  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the' 
ichneumon  fly.  if  she  is  to  give  lessons  on  insects;;.! 
else,  she,  as  well  as  the  children,  will  often  beJ 
surprised  by  unexpected  and  seemingly  unac- , 
countable  developments. 


Nothing  that  is  superficial,  nothing  that  is  un-ij 
sound,  nothing  that  is  out  of  harmony  with  rightJ 
and  truth  will  stand  the  test. — North  Carolinai^ 
Christian  A  dvocate. 
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~     Some  Questions  on  the  Geography  of  North 
■'  Carolina. 


Locate  North  Carolina  on  the  map.  What  part 
■of  the  Atlantic  coast  does  it  occupy.'  Measure 
distances  from  Hatteras  to  Cape  Sable  and  the 
most  northern  point  of  the  coast  of  Maine.  From 
Hatteras  to  the  mouth  of  St.  Johns,  Fla..  and  to 
Long  Island.  From  Greensboro  to  Erie,  Penn., 
and  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.  From  Asheville  to  New 
York  and  to  New  Orleans.  From  the  crest  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  to  the 
Mississippi  River.     Compare  these  distances. 

Bound  North  Carolina.  What  part  of  the  bound- 
ary line  is  determined  by  physical  features.'  Com- 
pare the  western  boundary  with  that  of  Virginia. 
What  determines  the  direction  of  each.'  Do  they 
follow  the  same  mountain  range.' 

What  parallel  of  latitude  forms  the  boundary 
between  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.'  What 
other  states  have  the  same  parallel  as  a  part  of 
their  boundary.'  Trace  both  this  line  and  the  north- 
ern boundary  line  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
What  is  the  distance  in  a  direct  line  from  Hatteras 
to  Monterey,  California.' 

On  what  parallel  of  latitude  is  Durham.'  Trace 
this  line  eastward  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
across  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  the  Mediterran- 
ean Sea,  and  Asia,  to  Tokio.  {Maps  of  Africa  and 
Asia.)  What  countries  does  it  cross.'  What  have 
you  learned  about  the  climate  and  products  of 
these  countries.'  How  do  they  compare  with  those 
of  N.  C'  What  causes  the  difference  in  each 
case.'  The  80th  meridian  of  longitude,  west  from 
'Greenwich,  lies  near  Greensboro.  Trace  this  line 
'  north  to  Buffalo,  and  south  through  Cuba.  Through 
what  part  of  South  America  does  it  run.' 

At  Durham,  how  far  is  the  sun  from  the  zenith 
at  noon,  March  21st  and  Sept.  22nd.'  June  21st.' 
Dec.  2ist.'  What  is  the  average  declination  of  the 
sun's  rays  from  a  perpendicular  at  noon  throughout 
the  year.'  What  is  the  elevation  of  the  North 
Star  above  the  horizon.'  What  is  the  length  of  the 
longest  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  at  your  home.' 
■  Time  it  and  report.     Of  the  shortest  day.' 

How  long  is  North  Carolina.'  How  wide.'  How 
many  square  miles.'  Compare  its  size  with  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  all  the  New  Eng- 
land states,  England,  Italy,  France,  Switzerland, 
Holland. 

Which  counties  are  West  of  the  Blue  Ridge.' 


Which  counties  are  east  of  the  line  of  Lower  Falls, 
on  the  coastal  plain.'  Which  counties  are  in  the 
middle  section.'  How  many  in  each  section.'  Why 
have  the  counties  of  the  western  and  extreme 
eastern  portions  of  the  state  more  irregular  bound- 
ary lines  than  the  central  counties  have.'  What 
do  you  know  about  each  of  these  sections  and  the 
natural  divisions  in  which  they  are.' 


Reading  Aloud  at  Home. 


We  cannot  commend  too  highly  the  spirit  of 
the  following  extract  from  the  Hartford  Courant. 
Any  teacher  who  will  do  something  to  establish 
this  custom  of  reading  aloud  in  the  families  of  his 
school  district  will  find  that  he  has  done  much 
toward  solving  the  problem  of  discipline,  interest, 
and  many  other  difficulties  in  his  school.  And  not 
only  the  children  will  be  benefited  thereby,  but 
the  parents  and  older  members  of  the  family  still 
more.  A  few  good  books  in  the  school  library — 
books  that  are  free  from  the  dryness  of  the  text- 
book and  the  frothiness  of  most  of  the  so-called 
juvenile  books — though  jejjmevionXA  describe  them 
better — might  be  used  in  this  way  as  a  means  of 
education  for  all  classes  in  the  community.  And 
especially  in  the  towns  and  cities,  where  the  circu- 
lating library  foster^  the  habit  of  much  reading  of 
fresh  fiction,  might  this  reading  of  some  great 
classic  in  which  father,  mother  and  children  could 
find  a  common  interest,  have  a  salutary  effect. 
Nor  would  any  injury  be  done  if  much  of  the  read- 
ing of  magazines  and  children's  papers,  even  of 
the  best  of  them,  should  give  place  to  this  better 
reading.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  many  teach- 
ers who  live  in  families  in  which  little  reading 
is  done.  Nor  will  the  time  spent  in  this  way 
be  lost  to  the  teachers  themselves.  Should  any 
wish  to  make  the  experiment,  they  need  not 
hesitate  to  select  the  greatest  books,  however 
illiterate  and  uncultured  the  family  may  be  ;  for 
it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  greatest  books  that 
they  appeal  to  all  alike.  Nor  is  the  principle 
applicable  to  the  home  alone.  Inestimable  good 
may  be  accomplished,  if  the  teacher  will  select 
some  such  book  and  read  from  it  to  his  pupils  a 
short  while  each  day.  Old  and  young  alike  will 
find  some  interest  in  it.  It  may  not  all  be  under- 
stood ;  but  children,  as  well  as  older  people,  have 
a  feeling  for  what  is  great,  even  if  they  cannot  fully 
comprehend  it.  And  then  much  may  be  under- 
stood when  read  aloud  by  the  teacher  that  would 
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not  be  understood  if  read  silently  by  the  child.  It 
is  easier  to  follow  the  living  human  voice  than  the 
dead,  cold  type.  A  good  book  to  begin  with  is 
Homer's  Odyssey.  Any  good  translation  will  do. 
Bryant's  is  as  good  as  any,  and  can  be  had  from 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.  for  one  dollar. 

"  Reading  aloud  to  the  children  and  in  the  fam- 
ily circle — how  fast  it  is  becoming  one  of  the  lost 
arts.  What  multitudes  of  children  of  former  days 
were  entertained  and  instructed  by  this  practice, 
and  how  few  there  are  who  are  so  entertained  and 
instructed  nowadays.  Children  now,  after  being 
taught  to  read,  join  that  great  army  which  takes 
in  the  printed  word,  swiftly  and  silently.  Most 
parents,  doubtless,  are  too  busy  to  spare  time  to 
educate  their  sons  and  daughtars  by  reading  to 
them,  and  as  the  children  grow  older  they  find 
their  hours  too  crowded  to  devote  any  of  them 
simply  to  listening.  "  What  is  the  use  ?  "  they 
would  say,  if  asked.  "Tastes  differ,  and  we  can 
read  what  we  want  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  that 
would  be  consumed  if  we  had  to  sit  still  and  hear  it. 

"This  is  all  true  enough,  but  is  there  not  some- 
thing lost  in  having  the  custom  of  reading  aloud 
lapse  so  entirely  .'  As  a  sign  of  the  times,  the 
change  is  but  another  proof  of  the  rush  and  hurry 
of  life,  and,  in  the  family,  it  is  more  or  less  to  be 
considered  an  evidence  of  the  tendency  to  "inde- 
pendence" on  the  part  of  the  younger  members. 
Common  interest  in  a  good  book  read  aloud  by  the 
father  or  mother  is  a  factor  in  the  home  that  is 
important  enough  to  have  some  attention  paid  to 
it.  The  opposite  of  "skimming"  a  book,  it  devel- 
ops certain  mental  facluties  that  it  is  well  to  have 
developed,  and  as  an  exercise  in  elocution  for  the 
reader  it  has  distinct  advantage.  Books  so  read 
are  remembered,  and  their  influence  on  character 
far  exceeds  that  of  many  a  volume  whose  pages 
are  turned  in  a  desperate  effort  to  reach  the  last. 
Reading  aloud  is  a  salutary  check  on  the  habits  of 
reading  too  much,  and  reading  too  fast 

"  It  would  certainly  be  worth  while  to  take  up 
the  practice  in  families,  where  the  conditions  favor 
it,  as  an  experiment.  The  winter  evenings  are 
long,  and  as  one  looks  back  on  them  he  can  find 
at  least  a  few  hours  that  could  have  been  devoted 
to  reading  or  to  listening.  Reading  aloud  is  a 
quiet  enjoyment,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  an  enjoyment." 


Our  doubts  are  traitors, 

And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win, 

By  fearing  to  attempt.  Shakespeare. 


The  Local  Press  and  Public  Education. 

The  proverbial  power  of  the  press  is  nowhere 
better  illustrated  than  in  local  public  education  in 
North  Carolina.  From  the  days  of  the  early  '80s, 
when  the  Goldsboro  graded  schools  were  founded 
and  established  on  a  permanent  basis,  largely  by 
the  efforts  of  Julius  A.  Bonitz  and  the  Messenger, 
t(5  the  opening  of  the  Henderson  graded  school 
on  October  30th,  the  result  of  the  labors  of  Thad. 
R.  Manning  and  the  Gold  Leaf,  we  believe  no  town 
in  the  state  has  succeeded  in  establishing  and 
building  up  a  good  system  of  piablic  schools  with- 
out the  liberal  aid  of  the  local  papers.  And  more; 
we  believe  no  town  has  failed  except  through  the 
indifference  or  opposition  of  the  local  press.  It  has 
sometimes  required  more  than  one  effort  even  with 
the  help  of  the  local  press,  but  this  effort  has 
always  been  made,  and  with  increased  determina- 
tion, where  the  editor  of  the  local  paper  has  been 
in  earnest  about  the  schools.  Probably  there  is  no 
better  illustration  of  this  than  Asheville,  where  the 
schools  were  established  by  a  majority  of  only  two 
votes,  alter  they  had  been  twice  defeated.  And 
every  subseqnent  election  for  the  improvement  of 
the  schools,  whether  for  bonds,  for  building,  or  for 
increase  of  appropriation  to  permit  expansion  of 
work,  has  been  carried  by  the  same  means.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  this  is  true  of  other  towns. 

And  what  a  difference  between  papers  in  this 
respect!  Of  the  scores  of  papers  which  come  to 
the  office  of  the  JOURNAL  there  are  a  dozen  or 
more  in  every  issue  of  each  of  which  may  be  found 
some  valuable  item  of  educational  news  or  brief 
editorial  in  behalf  of  the  schools  of  the  town  or 
county  in  which  it  is  published.  In  a  much  larger 
number  little  mention  of  the  educational  interests 
of  the  section  is  ever  found;  and,  from  the  uniform 
absence  of  any  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the 
editorial  columns,  one  might  suppose  their 
editors  had  never  heard  of  the  public  school, 
or  that  they  consider  it  beneath  the  dignity 
of  their  notice.  Knowing  that  a  certain  town 
in  the  state  was  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
levying  a  local  tax  for  the  support  of  a  sys- 
tem of  public  schools,  we  read  diligently,  for  two 
or  three  weeks  before  the  election,  one  of  the  local 
papers  published  in  that  town,  without  finding  any 
discussion  of  the  subject.  Even  the  last  issue  of 
the  paper  before  the  election  contained  no  refer- 
ence to  it.  Of  course  the  election  failed,  not 
through  opposition   but   through  indifference;   but 
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the  failure  was  by  such  a  small  number  of  votes 
that  it  was  easy  to  see  that  it  might  have  been  car- 
ried, had  the  local  press  done  its  part. 

Nor  will  the  schools  of  the  townships  be  im- 
proved until  the  county  papers  undertake  the  mat- 
ter in  earnest  and   with  determination   not  to  fail. 


No  reception  zvilhout  reaction,  no  impression 
7vitliont  correlative  expansion, — this  is  the  great 
maxim  which  the  teacher  ought  never  to  forget. 
An  impression  which  simply  flows  in  at  the  pupil's 
eyes  and  ears,  and  in  no  way  modifies  the  active 
life,  is  an  impression  gone  to  waste.     It  is  physic- 


Probably  no  heavier  charge  can   be  made  against  logically  incomplete.     It  leaves  no  point  behind  it 

the  local  press  of  the  state  than   the   defeat   of  the  in   the  way  of  capacity   acquired.     Even   as   mere 

local  tax  in  1897,  through  the  almost  uniform  indif-  impression  it  fails  to  produce  its  proper  effect  upon 

ference  or  opposition  of  the  local  press.  It  was  little  the    memory;   for,    to    remain    fully    amongst    the 


less  than  a  crime,  retarding  the  educational  prog- 
ress of  the  state  ten  years;  and  some  day  it  will  be 
generally  regarded  as  such. 

But  it  is  not  too  late  to  atone  for  the  past  and, 
by  vigorous  efforts,  to  correct  the  error  of '97.  The 
JOUR>fAL  would  urge  every  editor  in  the  state  to 
follow  the  worthy  e.xample  of  Bonitz,  Manning, 
Daniel,  Caldwell  and  a  score  of  others  we  might 
name,  and  recognize  the  educational  interest  of 
their  communities  and  of  the  state  at  large  as  the 
chief  interest.  If  they  will  do  this,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  opportunity  of  at  least  a  gjod  ele- 
mentary education  will  be  within  easy  reach  of 
every  child  in  the  state. 


acquisitions  of  this  latter  faculty,  it  must  be  wrought 
into  the  whole  cycle  of  our  operations.  Its  motor 
consequences  are  what  clinch  it.  *  *  The  most 
durable  impressions,  in  fact,  are  those  on  account 
of  which  we  speak  or  act,  or  else  are  inwardly  con- 
vulsed. 

"  Who  said  November's  face  was  grim.' 
Who  said  her  voice  was  harsh  and  sad."" 

I  heard  her  sing  in  woodpaths  dim, 
I  met  her  on  the  shore,  so  glad. 

So  smiling,  I  could  kiss  her  feet! 

There  never  was  a  mouth  so  sweet." 


The  teacher  is  the  school,  therefore  exercise  the 
greatest  care  in  choosing  the  person  to  whom  you 
intrust  your  child. 


IxMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS 


THE  BALDWIN  PRIMER. 


30  Cents. 


By  May  KiitK.     With  colored  illustratious. 

The  lessons  have  been  jjiepaied  in  accordance  with 
the  well-established  principles  of 
of  mental  science  and  child 
study,  and  the  more  complex  no- 
tions of  language,  number,  and 
form  have  been  built  uj)  by  suc- 
cessive steps  from  elementary 
ideas.  In  teaching  words  the 
synthetical  and  anM,lytical  meth- 
ods are  followed  simultaneously. 
Besides  reading  the  book  con- 
tains lessons  in  stick  laying,  pa- 
per folding,  modeling  and  songs 


TUi:  MOST 
JIKA  I'TIFVIj 
CHILD  I'lUMEl: 
EVEIl  I' V HUSH- 
ED, rOXTAIX- 
IS'd OVKIl  FIFTY 
MA  OMFICKNT 
(OLOKED 
ILLrsTKATIONS 


BLAISDELL'S  FIRST   STEPS  WITH  AMERI- 
CAN AND  BRITISH  AUTHORS.  90  Cents. 

Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.     By  Albert  F.  Blais- 

IJELL. 

Provides  students  of  a  liigh  school  grade  h  ith  a  judi- 
cio  :s  and  methodical  introduction  to  the  standard  Eng- 
lish and  American  texts.  Designed  to  serve  as  the  basis 
of  a  regular  course  of  study  in  English  literature. 
Enough  material  is  furnished  for  at  least  one  year's 
work . 

DICKENS'S  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.         50  Cents. 

Edited  for  schools  by  Ella  B.  Kirk.  Eclectic  School 
Readings. 
This  is  one  of  the  author's  most  celebrated  works  and 
is  well  adajited  for  school  and  supplementary  reading 
because  of  its  literary  merit  and  the  authentic  histori- 
cal information  it  contains. 


Tcacherx  wjio  «end  price  will  receive  ponipaid  copin  of  llwse  valuable  hooks. 

Amrrigan  Book  Company 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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GENERAL  PROQRAMTlE 

For  Southern  EducationalAssociation, 

Hemphis,  Tenn., December  27, 

28  and  29,  1899. 

Wednesday,  December  27,  2:30  p.  m. 
— Association  convenes  at  Court  Street 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church. 

Invocation,  Rev.  Hugh  Spencer  Wil- 
liams. 

Music. 

Welcome  addresses,  bv  Hon  J.  J. 
Williams,  mayor;  Hon.  Morgan  C.  Fitz- 
patrick,  state  superintendent  public  in- 
struction; Hon.  George  W.  Gordon, 
superintendent  city  schools;  Wharton  S. 
Jones,  president  of  Memphis  Institute. 

Responses,  by  Hon.  G.  R.  Glenn,  su- 
perintendent public  instruction   of  Geor- 


gia; Hon.  T.  F.  McBeath,  editor  Flor- 
ida School  Exponent;  Dr.  T.  R.  Samp- 
son, president  of  Austin  College,  Sher- 
man,   Tex.;    S.    R.     Preston,    president 

Natchez  Female  College. 

Music. 

President's  address. 

Appointment  of  committees. 

7:30  p.  m. — General  convention  at 
Court  Street  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Invocation. 

Music. 

Address,  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  Uni- 
ted States  commissioner  of  education. 

Hon.  N.  C.  Dougherty,  superinten- 
dent of  schools,  Peoria,  111.,  "Fraternal 
Development  in  Education." 


Dr.  John  L.  Buchanan,  president  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas,  "  Influences  which 
determine  the  Trend  of  Education." 

Music. 

Dr.  William  W.  Smith,  president 
Randolph-Macon  College,  "A  Moral 
Curriculum  " 

B.  F.  Johnson,  Richmond,  \'a  ,  "The 
Tripartite  Education." 

Second  Day. 

Thursday,  December  28,  9:30  a.  m. — 
Meeting  at  Court  Street  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church. 

First  Division  —  Business. 
10  a.  m. — Dr.  George  W.  Ward,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,   "  Some  Educational 
Problems  in  Maryland." 

Dr.    J.    C.   Jones,   University  of  Mis- 


Educational   Evolution. 

Are  you  Interested  in  the  Proper  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical 
Training  of  the  Rising  Generation  ? 


.Joliiison's  RmiIovs  are  baserl  on  tbe  right 
principles.  A  carefully  (n'aded  series  prepared 
with  the  co-operation  and  aid  ot  the  ablest  and 
best  teachers  in  the  country.  Bfautifully  il- 
lustrated and  sub-tautially  bound,  meeting  in 
eveiT  respect  the  requirements  ot  a  Brst-class 
series  of  readers. 

Lao's  Series  of  Histories  make  the  study  of 
history  one  of  the  most  attracti\  e  and  pcipular 
in  the  school-room,  the '.nly  histories  that  lully 
and  fairly  present  the  facts  111  ciimioctlou  with 
the  history  of  the  whole  country,  by  Mrs.  bu- 
ean  Pendleton  Lee,  of  Le.vington,  Va. 


ly.     They    are  a  very 
every  school-room. 


important  adjunct  to 


Soiilliern  Literature.  Little  Lessons  in  Plant 
Life,  ^laniial  of  Itilile  Morality,  Johnson's  Physi- 
cal Ciillure,  Williamson's  Lives  of  Lee,  Jackson, 
anil  Wasliiii^lon,  and  other  text-books  along 
this  line,  form  an  admirable  combination,  the 
whole  combining  a  remarkable  series  of  books 
that  have  proved  eminently  satisfactory. 

Hart's  Grammars  combine  in  two  books  care- 
fully and  logically  arranged  plans  for  the 
thorough  mastery   of  the   English  language. 


Smithdae'ls  Mant-Writins  Books  are  prepared  -pjjggp  books  are  wonderful  in  strong,  teacha- 
-bv  a  man  who  has  given  the  best  enerjiies  or  bla  points  and  striking  features  that  rivet  the 
his  life  to  the  teaching  of  writing^  These  books  attention  of  the  pupil, 
from  every  standpoint  fully  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  hour:  high  In  quality— low  in  cgpr-g  Arltbmetlcs  are  the  most  carefully 
.price.  graded  series  putilished.  They  possess  the 
The  Thomas  Written  Spellinff  Blanks  possess  happy  combination  of  features  that  will  insure 
the  highest  elements  of  success,  and  gieatly  their  general  use  as  the  standard  arithmetics 
aid  in  enabling  pupils  to  learn  to  spell  correct-  of  the  rising  generation. 

PARENTS  especially  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  advantages  of  their  children 
studying  these  books.  They  are  so  arranged  as  to  prove  interesting  to  the  pa- 
rents, thus  bringing  them  in  close  and  sympathetic  touch  with  the  work  done 
in  the  scliool-room. 

Many  other  new  and  valuable  text-books  in  course  of  preparation.  A  postal 
card  will  give  you  a  wealth  of  information  on  the  text-book  question.  Never 
mind  about  sending  stamp  for  reply.     Address 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  CO., 


Agents  Wanted  for  o«r  celebrated  school 
supply  specialties  and  school  books  including 
several  ^vorks  just  from  the  preis.  Our  "First  • 
Book  for  Little  Folks"  presents  in  the  simplest 
form  the  first  steps  of  pupils  entering  school 
for  the  first  time.  Our  Lakeside  Literature  Se- 
ries consists  of  classics  which  will  cultivate  the 
ear  for  the  music  of  verse  and  will  stimu- 
late the  imagination.  Pollard's  Manual  is  a 
teacher's  handbook  containing  the  most  prac- 
tical phonic  instruction  obtainable.  Pollard'g 
Advanced  Spllr  is  the  only  speller  which 
clearly  developes  Vsxq principles  of  syllabication, 
pronunciation  and  accent.  Th  Words  f 
Abraham  Lincoln  contains  a  connected  piece 
ot  history  covering  the  most  important  epoch 
in  the  history  of  human  freedom. 

WESTERN  PUBLISHING  HOUSE. 

CHICAGO. 


RYIT!    MARVELOUS  SUCCESS! 


BAtp|WrtElt 


Y    SENDING    to  CENTS    FOR 


901=903-905  East  Main  St., 


Richmond,  Va. 


SCIENCK 

4ND  ART  OF 


PENMANSHIP. 


A  new  (1S99)  and  uniqe  TEXT  BOOK  for  daily  use  in  Claps  Recitations  in 
iPENMANSHIP  and  cognate  subjects  in  Public  Schools.  Lessons  may  be  assigned 
and  recited  Irom  day  to  day,  as  in  Orthography,  Geography,  Physiology,  or  any 
of  the  common  school  branches.  The  most  practical  and  useful  knowledge  for 
every  day  life.  It  is  teachable;  it  tells  how;  it  tells  why.  Ample  suggestions, 
outlines  tables,  models,  exercises  etc.  Over  1,010  qnestions  answered  in  the  text. 
2.-,0  topics.  Am))le  illustrations.  IT  IS  WHAT  YOU  WANT.  Cloth.  256  pages; 
XI  chapters.  Adapted  to  any  and  all  systemsof  copy  books.  $1.00  BRINGS  IT. 
A  postal  card  brings  the  Table  of  contents,  etc.  Transform  your  classes  and  re- 
new the  interests  of  your  pupils.     Address  all  orders  for  this  book  to 

C.  W.  HENDERSON  &  SON, 

West  Cairo,  Allen  County,  Ohio. 


Tins  SET  OF  NURSERY  SONGS. 
Ding-Doug-Dell,  1 

T?sm|!  complete. 

Touching,  I 

Also  Circular  explaining  System. 

rjX';^!  BALMER  &  WEBER, 

ST.  LOCIS,  MO. 
Established  53  consecutive  years. 


FREE  TO  TEACHERS !! 

Your  choice  of  either  CRAIG'S  QUES- 
TION BOOK  or  PAGE'S  THEORY  and 
PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING,  the  best 
books  ever  published  for  teachors.  For 
particulars  write  to 

CLAUDE  J.  BELL, 

Editor  S.  W .  School  Journal, 


Nashville,  Tenn. 
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souri,  "Educational  Development  in 
Missouri." 

Dr.  R.  B.  Fulton,  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi, "The  Waste  of  Educational  En- 
ergy." 

Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise,  superintendent 
public  instruction,  Baltimore,  "The  Use 
and  Abuse  of  Text  Books." 

Dr.  J  H.  Phillips,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  "The  Com- 
mon Schools ;  Their  Necessities  and  Their 
Demands." 

Thursday,  December  28,  10  a.  m. 
Second  division  meets  at  Memphis  High 
School,  Poplar  street. 

Hon.  Alexander  Hogg,  editor  Texas 
Pacific  Journal,  Dallas,  Tex.,  "The 
Three  Chief  Allies  of  American  Citizen- 
ship." 

Dr.  A.  S  Downing,  principal  Teach- 
ers' Training  School,  New  York,  "  The 
Education  for   the   Twentieth   Century." 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  University  of 
Tennessee,  "The  End  in  Education." 

Dr.  Frances  W.  Parker,  president 
Cook  County  (111.)  Normal,  "Education 
Into  Citizenship." 

Dr.  J.  H.  DiUard,  Tulane  University, 
New  Orleans,  "Standard  of  Admissicn 
Into  Professional  Institutions  in  the 
South." 

Thursday,  December  28,  2:30  p  m. — 
First  division  at  Court  Street  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church. 

Miss  Jenny  M.  Higbee,  principal  Hig- 
bee  School,  "Character:  A  Study  in 
Correlation — The  Teachers,  the  Parent, 
the  Pupil." 

President  James  K.  Powers,  University 
of  Alabama,  "From  the  Primary  School 
to  the  University." 

Dr.  C.  A.  Smith,  University  of  Lou- 
isiana, "English  in  the  Secondary 
Schools." 

Superintendent  J.  H.  Hinemon,  Pine 
Fluff,  Ark  ,  Public  Schools,  "  The  Super- 
intendent; His  Duties  and  His  Powers." 

Miss  Emma  B  Browne,  Memphis  High 
School,  "  Stumbling  Stones  in  Gram- 
mar." 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Anderson,  President  Nine- 
teenth Century  Club,  Memphis,  "Influ- 
ence ot  Women's  Clubs   in    Education,' 

Thursday,  December  28,  2:30  p.  m. — 
Second  division  meets  at  Memphis  High 
School,  Poplar  Street. 

Gen.  J.  B.  Heiskell,  Memphis,  "Eng- 
lish Spelling." 

J.      C,      Woodward,      superintendent 


schools,  Newman,  Ga. ,  "Bridging  the 
Gulf  Between  the  Home  and  the  School. 

A.  H.  Pardue,  professor  of  geology. 
University  of  Arkansas,  "  Demands  upon 
University  Curricula." 

Gen.  George  W.  Gordon,  superinten- 
dent Memphis  Schools,  "The  English 
vs.  the  Roman  Pronunciation  of  Latin." 

Dr.  J.  H.  Raymond,  University  of 
West  Virginia,  "  Voluntary  vs.  Pre- 
scribed Studies." 

President  B.  B.  Jones,  Lexington  Bus- 


"  The  Business  College  as 


iness  College, 
It  Should  Be." 

Thursday,  December  28,  7:30  p.  m. — 
General  convention  at  Court  Street  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church. 

Invocation. 

Music. 

Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  "Educational 
Development  in  the  South." 

Miss  Celestia  M.  Parrish,  Randolph- 
Macon  College,  "Psychology  of  Child- 
hood." 


OT  R 
»IA«XIFICEXT 


COMBINATION  OFFER: 


For  !|!ll.50,  if  sent  before  December  20,  1899,  we  will  send  The  North  Car- 
olina Journal  of  Education  for  cue  year,  The  Richmond  Twice-a-Week  Times, 
for  one  year.  The  American  Queen  for  one  year,  and  The  Farm  Journal  for  one 
year,  and  will,  in  addition,  send,  postpaid,  absolutely  free  of  charge,  the  four 
complete  volumes  of  Marion  Harland's  "  Bits  of  Common  Sense  "  series,  contain- 
ing her  latest  and  best  works  on  thirty -s'x  subjects  of  intense  interest  to  all  wo- 
men. Volume  I. — Health  Topics.  Volume  II. — Home  Topics.  Volume  III. — 
Household  Management.     Volume  IV. — (  ooking  Hints. 

THE  BOOKS  are  beautifully  printed  on  fine  white  laid  paper  from  new, 
clear  type,  especially  selected  for  this  edition.  The  binding  is  strong  and  sub- 
stantial, with  handsome  illustrated  paper  covers.  The  series  is  published  under 
the  authority  of  Marion  Harland,  and  protected  by  copyrights  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

The  papers  and  books  will  be  sent  to  the  same  address  or  to  different  ad- 
dresses, but  all  the  four  volumes  of  the  books  must  go  to  one  address. 

This  is  an  unsurpassed  oppoitunity  to  secure  these  four  excellent  papers  and 
the  four  books  for  less  than  the  cost  of  printing  and  mailing  them. 

The  offer  is  good  for  new  subscribers  or  renewals.  Cash  must  accom- 
pany order.  Address, 

NORTH  CAROLINA  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Inter- 


The  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Educallon 
HAS  FOR  SALE, 

at  a  small  reduction,  the  following  articles,  all  new 
and  unused: 

1  Densmore  Typewriter,  ball  bearing. 

1  Munson  Typewriter,  No  2.  Steel  typewheel 
changeable,  universal  keyboard. 

1  "New  Century"  Caligraph  Typewriter. 

1  Blickensderfer  Typewriter. 

1  American  Typewriter. 

1  Set  of  The  American  Educator,  latest  edition, 
offered  at  a  price  which  makes  it  a  great  bargain. 

1  Webster's  International  Dictionary.     Patent  Index. 

Teachers  and   schools   wanting  any   of  these  articles  may 
save  money  by  writing  us. 


Thi.' 


IS  IS 


Address, 


North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education, 


Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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Music.  ! 

Dr.  E.  C.  Branson,  Georgia  State  Nor- 
mal, "  Education  and  Crime." 

Superintendent  J.  M.  McCallie,  Hen- 
derson, Ky.,  Public  Schools,  "  The  Pub- 
lic Schools  in  the  Northwest." 

Third  Day. 

Friday,  December  29,  930  a.  m. — 
General  convention  at  Court  Street  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church. 

Business  meeting. 

Reports  of  committees. 

Election  of  officers. 

10  a.  m. --First  division,  Court  Street 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Kirkland,  Vanderbih  Uni- 
versity, "  The  State  in  Reference  to 
Higher  Education." 

Hon.  John  W.  Abercrombie,  superin- 
tendent public  instruction,  Alabama, 
"Education  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New 
South." 

Dr.  E.  A.  Alderman,  president  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  "Opportuni- 
ties for  Southern  Youth."  , 

Superintendent  J.  G.  Wooten,  Paris, 
Tex.,  "Industrial  Education  in  Public 
Schools." 

Friday,  December  29,  10  a.    m. — Sec- 1 
end  division,    meets    at    Memphis    High 
School,  Poplar  Street. 

Hon.  S.  G.  Gilbreath,  University  of 
Nashville,  "School  Hygiene. 

E.  L.  Spencer,  principal  New  Orleans 


High  School,  "Secondary  Education  in 
the  South." 

Mrs.  Electra  Semmes  Colston,  Girls' 
High  School,  Mobile,  Ala.,  "Public 
School  Education  of  Girls.  What  it 
Should  Be." 

Hon.  A.  A.  Hincannon,  president 
State  Industrial  College,  Columbus, 
Miss.,  "The  Industrial  Feature  in  Fe- 
male Education." 

President].  D.  Blanton,  Ward's  Sem- 
inary, Nashville,  'Female  Education, 
Past  and  Present;  What  it  is  and  What 
it  Should  Be." 

Friday,  December  29,  2:30  p  m. — 
General  convention  at  Court  Street  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church. 

Hon.  H.  L.  Whitfield,  superintendent 
public  instruction,  Mississippi,  "School 
Directors,  Their  Weakness  and  Their 
Strength." 


C  F.   THOAIAS, 

Job  Printer, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

School  and  Oommercial  Work  a  Specialty. 

School  Catalogues  in  best  style. 

Prices  as  low  as  consistent  with  good 

work. 

The  Journal  is  a  specimen  of  our  work. 


Greensboro  Nurseries, 


GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 


FRUIT,  SHABE  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 


Vines  and  Plants. 


JOHN  A.  YOUNG,   Proprietor. 


Beautiful 
Shade  Trees, 

We  have  to  offer  for  fall  '99  and  spring  1900  an 
unusually  fine  lot  of  Shade  Trees,  especially  the 
beautiful 

Silver  Leaf  Maple  and  the 

Carolina  and  Lombardy  Poplars, 

in  three  sizes,  6  to  8  ft.,  8  to  10  ft ,  and  10  to  13  ft- 
high.  All  young:,  thrifty  stock,  smooih  and 
straight— the  kind  that  grow  off  promptly  am 
live  well.  No  old,  rough,  trees.  Write  to  us 
ahoui  Shade  Trees  you  contemplate  planting. 
Order  early.     If  it  is 

Fruit  Trees 

you  want,  write  for  our  free  60  page  Illustrated 
Catalogue,   and  40  page  pamplet  on  "  How  to 
Plant  and  CultiTate  an  Orchard." 
Address  Promptly 

J.  VAN  LINDLEY  NURSERY  CO., 

POMONA,  N.  C. 


Southern 

Railway 


THE  .  .  . 

STANDARD  RAILWAY  OF 
THE  SOUTH  ^ 

The  Direct  Line  to  All  Points. 

TEXAS 
CAUFORNIA, 
FLORIDA, 
CUBA  AND 
PORTO  RICO. 


STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS  Equip- 
ment on  all  Through  and  Local 
Trains;Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars 
on  all  Night  Trains;  Fast  and  Safe 
Schedules ■ 

Travel  by  the  Southern  and  you  are 
assured  a  Safe,  Comfortable  and  Ex- 
peditious Journey. 


APPLY  TO  TICKET  AGENTS    FOR    TIME    TA- 
BLES, RATES  AND  GENERAL  INFOR- 
MATION, OR  ADDRESS 


R.  L  VERNON, 

T.P  A.  Charlotte,  N.  C 


F.  P.  DARBY, 

C  p.  &  T  A.,Asheville,N.C 


flo  trouble  to  Rnsaief  Questions. 


Frank S. Gannon,  J. M. Gulp,  W.A.Turk, 

3d  V.  P.  &  Gen.  Man.       Traf.  Man.     G.  P.  A. 
■WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 


The  ''New  Century''  Caligraph 

represents   the    highest    point    in   typewriter 
quality  and  equipment. 

Its  touch  is  incomparably  easy  and  elastic. 
Perfect  alignment  is  permanently  secured  by 
correct  mechanical  conditions.  Unsightly  upS 
and  downs  in  manifolding  are  enti^elJ'ob^^ated 
ami  any  number  of  manifold  copies  can  bO 
easily  inserted.  The  action  throughout  is  so 
nicely  balanced  that  the  noise  of  operation  is 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  ribbon  move- 
ment is  automatic. 

Everett  Waddey  Co. 

Dealers  for  Virginia  and    North 

Carolina, 

1105  East  Main  Street, 

RICHMOND,        -        -         VIRGINIA. 

In;  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North^Carolina  Journal  of  Education, 
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Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver,  president  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  College,  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  "The  Education  of  the  Southern 
White  Woman." 

J.  C.  Hardy,  superintendent  schools 
Jackson,  Miss.,  "How  to  Improve  Our 
Rural  Schools," 

Dr.  E.  T.  Bynum,  University  of  Ar- 
kansas, "Modern  Language  as  Essentials 
in  American  Education." 

Francis  E.  Cook,  Wayman  Crow 
School,  St.  Louis,  "Secondary  Schools 
as  to  Practical  Education." 

Induction  of  officers. 

Benediction. 

Reduced  rates  to  the  convention  will 
be  given  by  hotels  and  railroads. 


'  Officers  and  Committees. 

Officers  of  the  Association  :-Pres- 
ident,  Junius  Jordan,  Fayetteville,  Ark.; 
Vice-President,  George  J.  Ramsay,  Clin- 
ton, La.;  Secretary,  P.  P.  Claxton, 
Greensboro,  N.  C.;' Treasurer,  Jno.  D. 
Yerby,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Executive  Committee :-Alabama,  J. 
W.  Abercrombie,  Montgomery ;  Arkan- 
sas. J.  J.  Doyne,  Little  Rock;  Florida, 
W.  L.  Floyd,  Gainesville;  Georgia,  G. 
R.  Glenn,  Atlanta;  Kentucky,  J.  M. 
McCallie,  Henderson;  Louisiana,  J.  V. 
Calhoun,  Baton  Rouge;  Mississippi,  W. 
L.  Whitefield,  Jackson  ;  Maryland,  Hen- 
ry A.  Wise,  Baltimore;  Missouri,  R.  H. 
Jesse,  Columbia;  North  Carolina,  W.  L. 
Poteat,  Wake  Forest;  South  Carolina, 
D.B.Johnson,  Rock  Hill;  Tennessee, 
Frank  M.  Smith,  Nashville;  Texas,  T. 
R.  Sampson,  Sherman  ;  Virginia,  J  W. 
Southall,  Richmond;  West  Virginia,  J. 
H.  Raymond,  Morgantown ;  Arizona.    J. 

F.  Dabbs,  Tuscon. 

State  Managers:— Alabama,  J.  H. 
Phillips,  Birmingham;  Arkansas,  J.  H. 
Hinemon,  Pine  Bluff;  Florida,  Tom  F. 
McBeatk,  Jacksonville;  Georgia,  G.  G. 
Bond,  Athens;  Kentucky,  B.  B.  Jones, 
Lexington;  Louisiana,  Warren  Easton, 
New  Orleans;  Maryland,  G.  W.  Ward, 
Westminster ;  Mississippi,  J.  C.  Hardy, 
Jackson  ;  Missouri,  J.  Fairbanks,  Spring- 
field;  North  Carolina,  G.  A.  Grimeley, 
Greensboro ;  South  Carolina,  J.  J.  Mc- 
Mahan,  Columbia;   Tennessee,    Morgan 

G.  Fitzpatrick,  Nashville;  Texas,  Alex- 
ander Hogg,  Dallas ;  Virginia,  Harris 
Harte,  Roanoke ;  West  Virginia,  W.  H. 
Gallup,  Morgantown. 

Divisions: — Elementary  Education, 
Miss  Celestia  M.  Parrish,  chairman;  Sec- 
ondary Education,  J.  H.  Hinemon,  chair- 
man; Industrial  Education,  D.  B.  John- 
son, chairman;  College  and  University 
Education,  Wm.  W.  Smith,  chairman; 
Normal  School  Training,  P.  P.  Claxton, 
chairman. 

Local  Committees.— General  Exec- 
utive Committee,   George    W.    Gordon, 


chairman;  Hotels  and  .Accommodations, 
F.  B.  Hunter,  chairman;  Transportation, 
Wharton  S.  Jones,  chairman;  Entertain- 
ment, Miss  Jenny  M.  Higbee,  chairman; 
Reception.  Nicholas  M.  Williams,  chair- 
man; Membership,  E.    S.    Werts,    chair- 


main;  Music,  Miss  Martha  Trudeau, 
chairman;  Special  Arrangements,  Miss 
LidaG.  Thomas,  chairman;  Badges,  Mrs. 
Lyde  P.  Thomas,  chairman;  Press  and 
Printing,  Israel  H.  Peres,  chairman;  H. 
N.  Roberton,  general  secretary. 


ARE  YOO  SATISFIED  ^^^^.^OMH, 

If  you  are  earning  less  than  $75.00  per  month  and  appreciate  an  independent  position  at  which 

you  can  earn  $150.00  and  expenses  per  month  (and  many  of  our  active  men 

make  more)  you  should  communicate  with  us  Immediately. 

IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING  TO  WRITE  US  AND  LEARN  OF  THE  EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITT  WE  OFFER  TO  THE  RIQHT  MAN. 

VtlP  VtfANT  MFN  PVPRVUt/MFRP  we  want  an  active,  industrious,  reliable  sales- 
**  ^- — ^*  *^'^  ' — "'^-** — ^■*^'*'  WTnfc,r*^«  man  in  every  town.  We  furnish  FRBK  OFCHAROB 
everytliing  required  to  place  you  immediately  in  position  to  earn  BIG  WAGES  ^t  high  grade  employment 
and  keep  you  busy  every  day  in  the  year,  except  Sundays.     ^^^ 

NO  IVIONEY 
NO  CAPITAL 
NO  EXPERIENCE 
NO  EXPENSE 
NO  INVESTMENT 
NO  RISK 
NO  COMMISSION 

PLAN 
NO   HOUSE-TO-HOUSE 

CANVASS 


men  in  £ms 
ttlalK  of  Clfe 

AGENTS    OF   SUNDRY   ARTICLES 
INSURANCE  AGENTS  ^ 

BOOK  CANVASSERS 
NURSERY  STOCK  AGENTS 

FARM  MACHINERY  AGENTS 

Clerks  in  General  Stores 

FACTORY  FOREMEN 

MERCHANTS 
TRAVELING  SALESMEN 
SCHOOLTEACHERS.    MINISTERS 
AND  MEN  WHO  HAVE  HAD 

NO  PREVIOUS  EXPERIENCE 

ARE  ON  OUR  LISTS  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  AGENTS. 


NO   COMPETITION 

t»  NO  MORE  TIME  ro"„nr„- 

you  \v(mld  put  in  to  make 
a  liviiiff  at  anything,  will 
make  for  you 

LESS  THAN"^v 
S5.00  A  DAY  SURE. 


1"     frum  theLAKOEST  AniCh.1- 


CAS  AND  tlKOFKAS  MILLS.  W  t)  innlriil  the  entire  onttiUt  of  several  of  tlie.-^e  mills.  We  own  our  niaterialt;  at  the 
loweBl  possible  cost,  and  operate  thoinost  exten,si\e  ami  economic  tailorint^  plant  in  exiKtence.  and  cut  to  measure  and 
make  to  order  t>iiiltH  oiid  Overcoots  from  $5.00  to  #15.00  (mostly  95.00  to  eiU.OO).  PnntMl'rom  $1.50  to  $5.00. 
Fancy  Vcntftfrom  $*.2.00  up.  Tbe  days  of  readr-made  clothing  are  numbereti.  AT  THKSE  FRIOES  t-veryone 
wiilprefer  to  have  ills  garments  cut  to  hU  measure  and  made  to  his  order.  >'0  DIFFU'l'LTY  IN  GETTING  OKUKKS. 
^IID  Dl  AM  Ifyour  references  are  satisfactory  we  start  j'ou  out  at  once.  We  furnish  you  FREE  a 
\J\JW\  r^M^i^m  complete  A«ENTS'  SAMPLE  BOOK  AND  OUTFIT.  Our  large,  handsome,  leather  bound 
Sample  Book  contains  our  entire  lirie  of  Suitings,  OTePcoatlngB,  TroaaerinifH  and  Vestlncs;  full  instructions  for  taking 
measurements  (which  you  can  learn  in  5  minutes  from  the  large  photographic  illustrations  in  the  book),  colored 
Ilthopraphed  fashion  plates,  full  description  of  the  material  underneath  each  sample,  and  prices  left  blank  for  you 
to  till  in,  lixing  your  profit  to  suit  yourself.  This  Sample  Book  is  put  up  iu  a  Fine  Can>as  Carrjlnp  Case,  which  also 
contains  Tape  Kleasure.  Order  Blanks,  BusineBs  Cards,  Statlonerr,  AdvertUlns  Slatler  and  A|;en1s'  Guide  and  InNtructlon  Boob, 
with  Net  fonfldenilal  Price  LIkI,  also  complete  ^*9alef>uian*§>  Talk."  Our  instructions  are  so  plain,  our  suggestions 
to  the  salesman  so  thorough  that  anyone  can  immediately  make  a  success  of  the  work.  Tou  require 
nothing.  Just  take  the  orders,  send  them  to  us,  we  make  the  garments  promptly  and  send  them  by  express 
C.  O.  I).,  subject  to  examination,  and  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory  they  can  be  returned  to  us  at  our  expense. 
Neither  the  agent  nor  his  customer  assumes  the  slightest  risk.  He  lake  all  tho  chances  of  the  transaction.  We  eHher 
ship  direct  to  your  customers,  collecting  your  full  selling  price  and  send  you  weekly  check  for  all  your  profit; 
or.  if  you  prefer,  we  ship  direct  to  you  at  yoiirnet  confidential  price,  allowing  you  to  make  your  own  collections. 
Vou  "fun  add  a  liberal  profit  to  your  eon6dential  prJce. 

NEARLY  ALL  OUR  MEN  MAKE  $40.00  EVERY  WEEK  IN  THE  YEAR. 


mnilTriT     10     ADOni   MTCI   V     TQCC         ^^e  miite  nn  charge  for  our  complete  Agent's  sample  Book 
UUI  rll     \o    ADoUlUI  lLi      rilCLi     andOutflt,  but  in  order  to  protect  ourselves  against 
VU  I  ■  ■  ■     "J    nuvwB-w  I  Ufa  I ■  iiuui     ^^^^  ^^,jj^  might  impose  on  us  by  sending  for  the 

outfit  (which  costs  us  between  55  OOand  $6.00),  with  no  intention  of  working,  but  merely  out  of  idle  curiosity, 
we  require  each  applicant  to  fill  out  the  blank  lines  below,  L'-iving  references,  and  further  agree  to  pay  a  temper- 
■ry  deposit  of  One  Dollur  and  express  charges  for  the  outfit  when  received,  if  found  exactly  as  represented  and  really 
a  big  moneymaker.  While  this  nominal  deposit  of  #1.00  for  tbe  outlit  is  not  ■me-lifth  of  its  cost  it  insures  the 
good  faith  of  applicants,  and  we  promptly  refund  lour  f  1.00  as  soon  ns  your  sales  amount  to  *'25.00,  which  amount  you 

can  take  the  flm  day  out  AMERICAN    WOOLEN    MILLS   CO. 

Corn  Exchange  National  Bank  1 

REFERENCES:     Any  Express  or  Railroad  Company    V     OF  CHICAGO* 

Any  business  man  or  resident  J 

Fill  oot  the  folloirin)^  lines  earefully,  sign  your  name,  cot  onl  and  send  to  us,  and  the  outfit  nlll  be  sent  yoD  at  ooce. 
AMERICAN  WOOLEN    MILLS  CO.,   West  Side  Enterprise  Building,   CHICAGO,    ILL. 

tiENTLEMEN:  — Please  senil  me  by  express,  C.  O.  D.,  subject  t<j  examination,  your  Sample  Book  and  Complete 
Salesman's  Outfit,  as  described  above.  I  agree  to  examine  it  at  the  express  otfice  and  if  fuund  exactly  as  repre- 
sented and  I  feel  I  can  make  good  big  wages  taking  orders  for  ynu,  1  agreft  to  pay  the  express  agent,  as  a  guar- 
antee of  good  faith,  and  to  show  I  mean  business  (merely  as  a  temporary  deposit).  One  Dollar  and  eipress  charges, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  One  Dollar  is  to  be  refunded  to  me  as  soon  as  my  sales  have  amounted  to  826.0". 
If  not  found  as  represented  and  I  am  not  perfectly  satisfied  I  shall  not  take  the  outfit  or  pay  one  cent. 


Sign  your  name  on  above  line. 


Name  of  Postofflce,  County  and  State  on  above  line. 
Your  age 


On  above  two  lines  plFc  as  rcferetices,  names  of  two  men  over  21 
yean  of  age  who  bsTe  known  yoo  one  year  or  loo^r. 


Harried  or  single 

Address  vour  letters  plainly  to  In  above  line  give  name  of  your  nearest  expressofflce. 

AMERICAN  WOOLEN  MILLS  CO-.  West  Side  Enterprise  BIdg..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(American  Woolen  SlillsCo.  are  perfectly  reKpooiilble,  we  know  ihem  personally. — Editor.) 
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Greatest  Combination  Offers  Ever  Made. 


1-M-*  /tt»  ■•    <-k /^     I   ^'11  send   vou   the    CAROL 

h  nr    %l     -ill    JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION, 
.      M.  yjl     VffR.»J\J     Institute,   the    Teachers'    W 


ill  send  you   the    CAROLINA   TEACHERS'    JOURNAL,   the   NORTH    CAROLINA 

and  any  of  the  foIlowinK  dollar  periodicals: — The  Teacher's 

World,     Pathfinder,     Modern  Methods,     Primary   Teacher, 

Primary  Education,  Popular  Educator,  School  and  Home, 


The   above  two  Journals  and  any  two  of  the  above-mentioned  dollar  Journals  or 
New  York  School  Journal,  or  the  Youth's  Companion  (strictly  new). 


the 


II.  For  $2.10 

mtl  il^  1    i^K  The   above  two  Journals,   The   Normal   Instructor,  and  either  the  Cosmopolitan  or 

,       r  or    Jpl.lD  Ladies' Home  Journal. 

J[  \    ,      1^  or    •pX.llvF  The  above  two  Journals  and  the  Norma!  Instructor. 


These  offers  limited  to  subsci-ibers  to  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education.  They  will  not  be  repeated.  Begin 
the  year  1900  with  the  best  educational  reading.  Here  is  your  chance.  Order  at  once,  and  send  money  by  registered  letter, 
postal  or  express  money  order  (local  checks  and  stamps  will  not  be  taken).  Order  of  J.  FRANK  FOOSHE,  Editor  Caro- 
lina Teachers'  Journal,  Winsboro,  S.  C.         These  offers  expire  January  lUth. 


$9.75  BOXRAIM  COAT 


AKK(:iL.iK  S5.00  «  .\T!;i;.    (to  TC 

"RUOF    MAtkl.VTOSU  r..p    ^It  I  <i 

END  NOIVIOIMEY.  ^^'^  ^^lyt  u»" 

eight,  etale  numberol 
taki 


e  jour  holkrhl  and 

inches  around  boilj*  at  bi 

\t  si  under  roal,  close  u|i  und^r  arms,  and 

We  will  send  you  thi^  L-oat  by  expi  e?  s 

r.O.D.,    Buhjfct   lo  examinutlon.       Kx 

amine  and  tiv  it  on  at  yourneaie-l 
express  office,  and  If  found  t'\acli: 
as  rp[irffi€nit>iJ  and  Ihf'  most  uoiidcrru 
taluo  >ou  ettT  saw  or  tieiird  of,  iini 
equiil  lo  any  coai  von  cim  huy  f<it 
$5.00.  pav  the  expresp  ft^rent  Oil. 

SPttUL  OVVhU    PHUE,  $2«75,  ant 

express  charKes. 

TIII!^  MA4Kl\TOSll  is  latest  19(W 
:  le.  easy  flttin^',  made  from  hea*j 
iterpriJtpf,  tan  color,  genuine  Davis I'overl 
I'lh;    fhll     lenjjth,    double    breasted, 

jj^er  velvet  collar,  fai.i-y  plaid  lining. 
it rrproot  sewed  ^-earas.    Suitable  foi 

(h  R:iln  or  Overcuut,  and  guaranlcct^ 
[I-.A1EST  VALtE   ever  offerpd    by    us  or 

V  other  house.  For  Free  Cloth  Samplp(> 
jf  M.Mi'^  Mackintoshes  up  to  85  00 
ind  ^lade-to-Measure  Suits  and  <  iver- 
?<'»i'sat  fr'>m$.Son  tnjlil.oo,  write  for 
^ItCE  SUIPLE  HOOK  -No.  ynK.     AcidrcHS, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  Co.     Inc.)  CHICAGO. 
{Seare,  Boebuck  &  Co.  are  thorougbl;  reliable. — Edltor.> 


ONLY  $2.75 


SEND  NO  MONEY.  Cut  tins 
ad.  out,  and  send  to  us.  state 
your  weight  aud  height,  aho  nuiu- 
Der  of  inches  aiouiid  bodj'  al  Imgl 
and   neck     and   uewillpend   tliis 

BEAUTIFUL  FUR  TRIMMED  BEAVER 

CLOTH  CAPE  !■■  >""    1'.^  .'.xpres^, 

(_'.i)  1',.  suhjei't  I"  exanunati<.)n 

"i'ou  cai.  examine  and  try  it  or 

at  your  nearest  expre.ss   of 

flee  and   if  found  perrfcllj 

sallsfarlorj,  pxmcII;   as  rep 

resctiled  and  Ihr  most 

nonderful    value    vou 

ever  saw  or   heard  of. 

pay      the      express 

apent  our    Hpociul 

0lleri»rUtS2,75, 

and    express  chai'^Oi. 

Express    charpes 

will    averaire  40  to 

60    cents    for   each 

l.Of'O  niile^.    THIS 

CAPE     IS     LA- 

>TEST    STYLE 

^FOR  FALLand 

WINTER,  made 
from  an  i-ilra  line  and 
heavvnll  wool  hlackorlilui 
e^-'iiulne  Itarltoii  lit^ii- 

ver cloth.  27  inches  lonp,  very  full  sweep.  i:i-infh  uppei 
oape,  extra  full.  I'pi'er  cape  and  large  nlorm  collar,  beanti 
fully  trimmed  with  black  Baltic  seal  fur;  upper  capo 
trimmed  with  tliree  rows  and  collar  with  twi>  rows  oi 
fine  mohair  braid:  ch.th  button  ornaments.  Thin  capp  I- 
floe  tBlIoroiadit  thrwiiirliout  and  equal  to  capes  that  sellai 
more  than  double  tlie  prire.  Hrlte  f..r  free  ('lonk  Cat.ih.irue. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &.  CO,,  CHICAGO 

(Sears,  Uoebuck  it  Co.  are  tboroosbly  reliable— Edilur.1 


SEWDJiOMOIIlY 


WITH  YOUR  OROER,cutthla 

ad.  outand  send  to  us  and 

we  will  send  von  CUR  HIGH 

ti  eight, C.O.D.sul.jet-it-  i-\niuiuu- 


GRADE  DROP  CABINET  fiUKOIClC  SEWING  MACHINE     _ 

tion.     You  c:in  examine  il  at  y.Mir  nearest  freight  depot  and  if  founo 
perfectly  salisraetorv.exii'tlv  as  represenied.  equal  l<>  maihinesothei 
as  hi?has    SGO.OO,  and  THE  tiRt.^TLST   HAlttiAIN   VOL' 

EVERHEARDOF,  pa,  Spccial  Offer  Price  $15.50 

your  freight  agent  our     J_ 

and  freight  charges.  .Machine  weighs  I'JU  pound- and  tlir  ft  eight  will 
average  75  cents  tor  each  .500  miles.  GIVE  IT  THREE  MONTHS' TRIAL  in 
your  ovra  home,  and  we  will  return  your  il5...U  any  day  you  are  not 
satisfied.  We  bell  different  makes  and  grati.'sof  Sewlni,-  Maohinesat  $8.50. 
$10.00.  Sll.OO,  Sl'i.Ot)  and  up.  all  fiillv  described  in  our  Free  Sewing 
Machine  taialo^ue.  but  $16.  50  for  this  DROP  DESK  CABINET  BLRDICK  is 
the  trreatent  value  e^  er  oflereil  by  any  hoiise. 

BEWARE  OF  llVilTATIONS  ^.';,r^°°:°^radTe"r: 

umir  r  vai  ii'i.s  name^,  with  various  la- 
nd in  Chicago  and  learn  trhoarpretiable  an4  who  are  not 
has    every    MODtRS    UIFROVKMENT, 


'iiTeriii;-'  i 
riteboni 


THEBURDiCK 


^^fflH 


EVKRY  GOOD   PtHXT  OF   EVKKY   HIGH 

GRAllK  MAtllLNE  MADE,  WITH  THK 
^  l;ErI(TS  OF  .NONK.  Made  by  the 
L-  hcf-t    ninktTR  In    America,"" 

^^^r^irom  the  best  material  money 

SOLIeTqUARTER  sawed  oak  DROP.OESl(CABlNET,Pi«nopoii.hed 

^  '■""  illustratKin  shows  machine 

M    t'lnsed  (head  dropping  from  sitrht )  to  be  used  as  a  center  tahle,  stand 
gi    nr  desk,  the  other  open  With  full  length  table  and  head  in  place  for 
»*    sewing.  4   fancy  drawers.  latest  1899  skeleton  frame,  carved,  paneled,  em- 
tii.s^ed  and  decorated  cabinet  finish,  finest  nickel  drawer  pullB.  rests  on  four 
casters,  adjustable  treadle.  genuineSmyth  iron  stand.      Finest  large  High  An 
head,  positive  four  motion  feed,  self  threading  vibrating  shuttle,  automatic  j 
bobbin  wiiifter.  adjustable  bearings,  patent  tension  liberator. itnproved loose 
wheel,  adjustable  pressure  foot,  improved  shuttb-  carrier,  patent  needle  bar,  J 
patent  dress  guard,  hf.id  is  hnn<lsome)y  decorated  and  ornamented  and  beautifolly  J 
nickel  trimmed.     GUARANTEED   (he  ll^rhlest  runnint;,  most  durable  and  nearest  | 
noiselPHS  machine  made.      Eterj   knonn  attachment   Is  furnished   and  our    Free    la- 
struction  Book  tells  jnst  how  anyone  can  run  it  and  do  either  plain  or  any  ] 
kind  of  tancy  work.     A  '.lO- Years'  Binding  Guarantee  is  sent  with  evei  y  machine. 
IT  l^n^TQ  YOU  NnTUIFUn    to  see  andexamineihUmacliIne.  compore  itwltb  * 
II    tU5l!>  TUU  WOiniWU    tjj^gg  j.^^^  storekeeper    sells  at  *40.00  to  \ 
ecO.OO,    and  then  if  convinced  that    you    are  saving  e25.00  to    WO. 00,  pay  your  freight   agent  the  $15.60. 
WK  TO  RETl'RN  YOCB  £15.50  if  at  anv  time  within  three  months  you  6fty  you  are  not  satisfied.    ORDWtnrO-DAT. 
DON'T  DELAY.     (Sears,  Roebuck  ^t  Co.  are  thorouL'hlv  reliable.— Editor.) 

Address,    SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  (Inc.)  Chicago,  ill. 


...GUARANTEED... 

BEST  AUTOMATIC 
SELF  EJECTING 


SEND  ONE  DOLLAR  ^i.Ts. 


Al>  OFT 

I  send 


OUR  PRICE 

$6.75 


and  send  to  us  and  ^ 

^  this  New  Automatic  Ejec- 
torSingle  Barrel  Breech 

Loading  Shotgun  to  >ou  by  express.  C. 

lination      Ymi  can  ex- 

your  express  olfieeand 

■tectly  satistacl.iiy.tho 

r  Shotgun 


ranv-'e  killer.  th.Tt  itequalsin  tarcet.  penetration,  duriiliilitv  and  .-^trentrth   anv  pun  made   re- 
pardloss   of  prn  e,    Vtti;    (  V\    RUl  UN    IT   TO   19  AT  01  R   EXPKNSE  A^D  UE   MILL   HtTlKN    Y(H  R   NONKV 
MADE     BY   THE    NEW    YORK   ARMS    CO.     f'-omvery    Ilne  material,    finest    rolled  and  t,lued  steel  barrels  fuIl 
.  ■■■  Choke  bored  to  sh'<ot  close  and  hard  forgery  long  ronpe.tletachable 

barrel,  fancy  walnut  stock,  pistol  ^Tip,  fancy  butt,  reboundintr  lock,  top  snap  break  .  fi  anie  and  trigger  puard  ore 
ease     hardened  and    AUTOMATIC     EJECTOR  ^^  the  hitest  type,  by  which  the  shellis  thrown  dear  Irom  the 

beautifully  finished.    ""  ■  ^.fin  ■  .v *-^'-""^"  pun  when  you  breHk  thepun      13  orltV-paupe. 

OUR   SPECIAL  S6>75    PRICE  is  made  possible  by  reason  of  buyln^these  puns  in  immense  quantities 
ind  offering  them  direct  on  our  one  small  profit  plan      HBITE  FOR  FREE  CIS  (aTaLOUIE.     Address 

SEARS,    ROEBUCK   &   CO.   (Inc.),    CHICAGO,    ILL 
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SEND  US   ONE    DOLLAR 

~Ciil  !)>■->  nil.  nut  iiiiil  sf'iid  to  us   mIiIi    $I.U0,  and   we  uill  biuil  ym  iliiii  iNKW 
IMI'lUHKI)  TAKLUK  UEM  OIUiAN,   by  freight  l!.  O.  D. ,   subject    loexamlna- 
lioD.     Yuu  cnii  cxuiiiltie  it  utyuur  iieureHt  freight  depot,  mid  it' 
jou  And  It   t'\iu-tl)  UM   ri'|>ri-«<iited,   the  grt-alc-st  value  juu  e*er  t*a" 
mill  fill-  better  (li'in  i>n.'ium  «(hertiM'd  by  olhcrs  at  iiicire  mone> ,  pa»  llin  fi-cii;lil  , 
nitcnl  OUR    PRICE  S35.50,   less  tl.e  $l.ett  dei.nsil,  or   >!iS4.50  and 
frclBibl  chartirs.     THE  PARLOR  OEM  ><*  uae  of  the    most  Dl  KAHLK 
AND  SWEETKST  TUNKD    instruments  ever  made.      From  the   illustration 
eho  vn,  whicU  is  eri^Taved  diret-t  frum  a  photni^rapli  you  can  form 
•ijmeideaof  its  beautiful  appearance.    Mude  froin(»olid  quarter 
^livvod   oak  or  walnut  iin  desired,  perforated   toj  slip,  full  panel  body, 
beautiful    niiirquelry     deslen    ranelB   and    many   olher  handsome  decoralbms 
and   ornamenls.     mnklng   ll    the    VKItY    LATEST  STYLK.    TIIK  PA  li  LOU 
(;EMis6Iet-t  hib'ii,  42  Indies  long,  23  inches  wide  and  wt-ii^hs  :(.'i() 
pounds.  Contaius  6  octaves,  11  stops,  as  follows:   Di.ipason,  Priucipid. 
Dulclann,  Melodin.  Celenle,  Creoiona,  Bass  Coupler,  Treble  Coupler, 
Dlapiibon  Forle  and  Vox  Humana;  2  Octave  Couplers,  1  Ton©  Swell, 
1  Grand  Orsan  Swell,  4   Sels  of  Ordieslral  Toned  Kesooatorj  Pipe 
Qunllly   Ilreiis,  1  Set  of  37  Pure   S»cet  Melodla   Reedn,  1  Si'tof  37 
Cliarmlngrly  llnlllanlCeleste  Keeds,  1  Set  of  24  Rich  Mellow  Smooth 
UiapabOD   Heeds,   1   Set   of  Pleasinc  Soft  Melodious  Principal 
Keerts.    THE  PARLOR  CENl  action  consistsof  tlie 
Celebrated  Ninell  Iteeds,  w  hiili  are  only  used  in  the  hi;^-U« 
est  prade  iiisti  umtiits;  liUcdwiCh  Hammond  Couplers  and 
VoxHuiunna,  also  best    I'ol-e  felts,  leathers,  etc..  bellous 
of  the  best  rubber  clt'th.  :i  ply  bi-ll..\vs  e-tnck  and  linear 
mther  in  valves.  THE  PARLOR  CEM  isfunii-htM 
*ith  a  10x14  beveled  pLite   French  mirror,  nickel  plat.  <i 
pedal  frames,    and  every  modern  improvement.      «e 
riimUh  free  a  liandsome  orguu  stoo!  and  the  best  orgno  Instruc- 
tion book  pulilUbed. 

GUARANTEED  iS  YEARS.   'oI'^'okJa^'-Z 

'issue  a  written  binding:  :;.>  .\  eiir  guarantee,  by  the 
termsaud  conditions  of  which  if  any  part  pives  out  we 
repair  it  free  of  charge.     Try  it  one  month  and  we  will 
refund  yourmoney  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied, 
of  the  e  organs  will  be  sold  at  $35.50.    OKDEK 
AT  ONCE.     WON'T  DELAY. 

OUR  RELIABILITY  IS  ESTABLISHED  ^^J^^^;^\ 

dealt  with  usasli  yourneii^'hborubout  ns.  write 

the  publisher  oi  this  paper  or  Metropolitan 
IJational  Bank,  or  t'orn  Nat.  Bank,  of  Chicat:^"; 
■or  German  Exchance  Bank,  New  York  ;  or  any 

railroad  or  express  company  in  ChieaRo.    He 

have  A  capital  nf  oyer  $700,000.00,  occupy  entire 

one  of  the  larpest  business  blocks  in  t'hicatro, 

and  employ  nearly  2,000  people  in    our   own 

buildinp.      WE  SELL  ORGANS  AT  *2'».00  and   op: 

PIANttS,  JUS. 00  and  up:  also  everything  in  musical  instruments  at  lowest  .     ___ 

organ,  piano  and  musical  instrument  catalogue.    Address.      (Sears,  Roebacb  &  Co.  are  thoroa^hly  reliable.— £dilor.) 

SEARS.  ROEBUCK  &  CO.   (Inc.).  Fulton.  Desplainesand  Wayman  Sts..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ONLY  $5.00 


SEND  US  SS.OOasa^'uar- 
:iijii.-e  'if  K"od  faith  and  we 
will  tieud  you  any  Hre  proof  safo 
iiy  freight,  C.  O-  U.,  subject  to 
'lamination.  You  can  «i  ■mine 
it  ut  jourfrei^hldepot  andif  you 
(Ind  it  the  equal  of  any  fire 
pinnf  ccnibinatii-n  lock  Iron 
and  steel  safe  made  and  aboot 
one-third  the  price  charged  by 
others  for  the  same  slie  and  grad«f 
pay  your  freight  agent  our 
speelal  factory  price  and 
iVelcht  charares.  lesBthe  tS.OO 
sent  with  order;  otherwiee  return  it  at  our  expense 
and  we  will  return  your  *o.CO.  loo-lb.  combinaUon 
lock  safea  for  the  home,  fCOS;  300-lb.  ofnc«  and  atore  sBfcs, 
$11.95;  6nO  lbs.,  fn.Jto;  700  lbs..  $21. 9o;  1000  Iba., 
f  2«.  50;  1250  lbs. ,  $38. 50;  very  large  double  out«lde  and  donb?» 
Inside  door  safet  for  lanie  bnslnes'*,  factory,  jewelry  or  bank, 
50  inches  hiu-lt.  24<lO  Ibn..  f  68.  75;  69  Inrhes  hlph,  SOOO  lbs., 
$89.  75.  Freipht  nTonices  25  cent'*  per  100  lb«.  for  600  mlleat 
for  lOOO  ralie^i.  40  cents.  WKITE  FOR  FKEE  SAFE 
CATALOOVK  and  ftpeclal  liberal  C.  O.  I>.  offer. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &,  CO.  Chicago. 

!fei-g|«  BUYS  A  $3.50  SUIT 

1,000  (  KLUUiATKP  ■  NEVKRU  I  Alttll  i'  IMll  HLB 
SbU  ANOhNKt.  H  KM  :,.\  II  f ».  JO  BOYS'  1^>0- 
FlbiK     KNti:      I'ANTS      M!1S      AT      SI. 98. 

A  NEW  SUIT  FREE  FCR  ANY  OF  THESE  SUITS 
WHICH  DON  T  GIVE  SATISFACTORY  WEAR. 
SEND  NO  MONEY,  cottiii«a«i.  ourand 
send  to  us.  siaie  age  of  boy  and  say  whether 
large  or  small  forage  and  we  will  send  you 
the  suit  by  express.  C.  O.  D.  subject  to  ex- 
'amination.  You  can  examine  It  at  your 
express  office  and  if  found  perfectly  satis- 
factory and  equal  to  suits  sold  in  your  tonn  for 
$3.50,  pay  your  express  agent  our  Special 
4>ffi-r  !'rl<-f,  li'l.l*.'*,  and  express  charges. 
THESE  KNEE  PAHT  SUITS  ore  for  boys  4  to 

^  ITi  \  i;ir~  ol  ii]_'e  and  are  relriled  every«here  al 
^  $S;50.  -Miide  with  DOIBLE  ^EAT  and  KNEES, 
latest  1900  style  as  illustrated,  made  from  a 
special  heavy  weight,  wear-ref-isling,  all-wool 
StanltinCasslmere,  neat,  handsome  pattern, 
fine  Italian  linintr,  genuine  Omydnn  inlerllnlnc,  padding, 
staWii-- and  reinforcing,  silk  and  linen  sewing,  fine  tailor  mad© 
thr'ouiiliout.asult  HHT  boy  or  parent  would  be  proud  of. 
KOK  FREK  CLOTH  SAMPLES  of  Boys'  (lotbing  for  boys  4  to 
19  YEARS,  write  for  Sample  Book  No.  95E,  contains  fashion 
plates,  tape  measureand  full  instructions  how  to  order. 
MenV  Suits  made  to  order  IVom  *5.00  up.  Sam- 
ple-;  sent  free  on  application.  Address. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  (Inc.),  Chicago,  III. 

(Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.  are  thorou^:hly  reliable.— Editor.) 


the  Hew  no.  2 

mlib  Premier 
Cypewnter 


Saperior  to  All  Others 
The  Smith  Premtef 
excels  because  of  its 
Many  Practical  Improvements 


Johns,  Gowan  &  Weathers, 


GENERAL  DEALERS 


Raleigh,    -    North  Carolina 


i 


It  Has  a  Perfect  Type-Cleaning  Device 
Ball-Bearing  Carriage 
Interchangeable  Platens 
Uniform  and  Easy  Touct 
Margin  Regulators 
Simple,  Single  Scale 


$cnd  for  new  Hrt  Catalogue 
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Indian  Summer. 

These  are  the  days  when  birds  come  back, 
A  very  few,  a  bird  or  two, 

To  take  a  backward  look. 

These  are  the  days  when  skies  put  on 
The  old,  old  sophistries  of  June; 
A  blue-and-gold  mistake. 

Oh!  fraud  that  almost  cheats  the  bee. 
Almost  thy  plausibility 
Induces  my  belief; 

Till  ranks  of  seed  tneir  witness  bear. 
And  softly  through  the  altered  air 
Hurries  a  timid  leaf! 

Oh,  sacrament  of  summer  days! 
Oh,  last  communion  in  the  haze! 
Permit  a  child  to  join; 

Thy  sacred  emblems  to  partake. 
Thy  consecrated  bread  to  break, 
Taste  thine  immortal  wine. 

— Emily  Dickinson. 


Guilford     College. 

5  LARGE  BUILDINGS. 

Total  Expenses  for  year,  .SlS:!;  can  be 
easily  reduced  to  §90. 

L.  L.  HOBBS,  President. 
For  Catalogrue  address, 

GEO.  W.  WHITE,  Treas., 
Guilford  College,  N.  C. 


NORJK  CAROLINA  JOURNAL  OF  E    i  C  \TION. 


WHERE  TO  BI  Y  BOOHS. 


ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 


R.4EEIGH,  X.  C. 


We  furnish  books  at  publishers'  prices. 

We  have  the  largest  stock  in  the  state  to  fill  your  orders  from. 

We  give  the  promptest  service.     One  day  from  any  railroad  station* 


THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE  (music)  is  again  in  print  and  we  can  fill  allTor- 
ders  promptly;  35  cents  postpaid.  North  Carolina  Spellers,  25  cents  postpaid. 
North  Carolina  Speakers,  25  cents  postpaid. 


School  Desks,  Black  Boards,  Maps, 

GLOBES,  CHARTS,  CRAYON,  ERASERS,  Etc. 

We  deal   in   everything  used  in  the  school-room    except    books.     Send    for 
catalogues  and  quotations  on  whatever  you  want. 


CHARLES  J.  PARKER, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  of  North  Carolina 


Offers  to  youug  women  thorough  literary,  classical,  scientific  and  industrial  education,  and  special  pedagogical 
training.     Annual  expenses,  including  board,  $90  to  $130.     For  non-residents  of  the  state,  $150.  ;:  ^::t 

Faculty  of  30  members,  representing  in  culture  and  training  many  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities 
in  this  country  and  Europe.  3  departments  of  work — Normal  Department,  Commercial  Department,  Domestic 
Science  Department.  Practice  and  Observation  School  of  8  grades  and  more  than  200  children  under  direction 
of  skilful  supervising  teachers.  More  than  400  regular  students  in  daily  attendance  from  every  section  of 
North  Carolina.     More  than  1600  matriculates  during  the  past  six  years. 

For  catalogue  or  other  information,  address 

PRESIDENT  McIVER,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  - 

In  dealing  with  ad7ertisers  please  mention  the  ^orth  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 
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Greeting. 


A  happy  Christmas  to  you! 

For  the  Light  of  Life  is  born, 
And  His  coming  is  the  sunshine 
Of  the  dark  and  wintry  morn. 
The  grandest  Orient  glow  must  pale, 
The  loveliest  western  gleam  must  fail ; 
But  His  great  light, 
So  full,  so  bright, 
Ariseth  for  thy  heart  to-day, 
His  shadow-conquering  beams  shall  never 
pass  away. 

A  happy  Christmas  to  you! 

For  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  come, 
And  His  reign  is  full  of  blessings, 
Their  very  crown  and  sum. 
No  earthly  calm  can  ever  last, 
'Tis  but  the  lull  before  the  blast ; 
But  His  great  peace 
Shall  still  increase 
In  mighty,  all-rejoicing  sway  ; 
His  kingdom  in   thy  heart   can   never  pass 
away. 


Sing,  O  ye  heavens. 

For  the  Lord  hath  done  it. 

Shout,  ye  lower  parts  of  the  earth; 

Break  forth  into  singing,  ye  mountains, 

O  forest,  and  every  tree  therein: 

For  the  Lord  hath  redeemed  Jacob, 

And  will  glorify  Himself  in  Israel. 


Behold,  the  Virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall 
bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name 
Immanuel,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  God  with  us. 


Glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 

And  on  earth  peace 

Among  men  in  whom  He  is  well  pleased. 


And  the  Government  shall  be  upon  His  Shoul- 
der; and  His  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful, 
Counselor,  The  Mighty  God,  The  Everlasting 
Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace. 


He  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the 
poor;  he  hath  sent  me  to  proclaim  release  to  the 
captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set 
at  liberty  them  that  are  bound,  to  proclaim  the 
acceptable  year  ot  the  Lord. 


The  people  which  sat  in  darkness 

Saw  a  great  light. 

And  to  them  which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  deaths 

To  them  did  light  spring  up. 


He  shall  declare  judgment  with  truth.  He  shall 
not  fail  nor  be  discouraged,  until  he  set  judgment 
in  the  earth:  far  lands  wait  for  his  law. 
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flflUKT'S  H/INUflL  or  QEOQKflFriT. 

NEW   IS99  ENTION. 


It  is  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  text  and  maps. 

It  has  a  large  number  of  new  pictures,  each  of  which 
instructs  as  well  as  illustrates. 

The  recently  acquired  Island  Regions  of  the  United 
States  are  graphically  treated  in  text,  illus- 
tions  and  maps.  They  are  presented  under  the 
United  States  and  not  in  supplement. 

A  new  supplement  contains  much  interesting  and 
valuable  geographical  information,  including 
map  of  the  Samoan  Islands  with  descriptive 
text. 


Maury's  ideas  and  method  of  teaching  geography 
were,  when  first  introduced,  in  advance  of  the 
times.  They  are  to-day  accepted  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  thoughtful  educators  throughout  the 
country  as  psychologically  correct.  After  a  brief 
presentation  of  the  underlying  principles  of 
mathematical,  physical  and  political  geography, 
each  section  of  the  earth  is  treated  in  detail, 
and  finally,  after  the  pupil  has  mastered 
these  details,  he  is  led  by  a  carefully  construct- 
ed series  of  review  studies  to  look  at  the  earth 
as  a  whole — as  a  unit.  This  is  the  true  peda- 
gogical method. 


Some  NeDT  Latin  Text- Books, 

OF  THE 

Gildersleeve-Lodge  Liatin  Series. 


Under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  Professor  of  Greek,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  Gonzales  Lodge,  Professor  of  Latin,  Bryn  Mawr  College;  with  the  cooperation  of  Moses  S.  Slaughter,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Thomas  Fitz-Hugh,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Texas. 


QILDERSLEEVE'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  School  Edi= 
tion.  By  Professors  Gildersleeve  and  Lodge.  Prep.ared 
in  response  to  the  demand  for  a  biiefer  Latin  Grammar 
based  on  the  Gildersleeve  Lodge  work  of  1894.  Has  about 
three-fifths  as  many  pages  as  the  large  grammar,  and  so  not 
abridged  to  a  skeleton.  Still  suited  to  serve  the  aver.Tge  stu- 
dent thoughout  his  course  in  school  and  college.  The  sec- 
tionnumbers  are  the  same  as  in  the  larger  Grammar.  336 
pages.     Price,  80  cents. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  IN  LATIN.  By  Charles  W.  Bain, 
late  Head  .Master  of  the  Sewanee  Grammar  School  in  the 
University  of  the  South,  Professor  in  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege. Easy  Gradation —  \  ell  arranged  exercises — Short  Vo- 
cabularies—Practical and  stimulating  notes— Reading  Les- 
,8ons.     Vocabulary.     345  pages.     Price,  75  cents. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  OVID.  By  James  N.  Anderson. 
M.  A,  Ph.  D.,  author  of  "On  the  Sources  of  Ovid's  He- 
roides. "  In  two  parts:  I.  Selections  from  the  Metamor- 
phoses: II.  From  the  other  works  of  Ovid.  Judicious  and 
helpful  commentary.     Vocabulary.     268  pages.     Price,  $1. 

CICERO'S  ORATIONS.  By  Robert  W.  Tunstall,  Prin- 
cipal of  Norfolk  Academy,  Norfolk,  Va,  Es  entially  a  teach- 
er's and  pupil's  book,  having  all  the  qualities  to  make  it 
thoroughly  "  teachable. "  Various  fresh  features  of  helpful 
stimulating  interest      619  pages.     Price,  SI. 20. 

LATIN  COMPOSITION.  By  Professors  Gildersleeve 
and  Lodge.  Designed  for  use  of  Freshmen  at  College  or  the 
hignest  classes  of  preparatory  schools.  Has  original  features 
of  marked  interest  and  value.     193  pages.     Price,  75  cents. 
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A  Good  New  Year's  Resolution  for  the  Teacher. 


To  do  all  the  good  I  can 
In  all  the  ways  I  can 
To  all  the  children  I  can 
Just  as  long  as  I  can. 

Forever  our  First. 


(Suggested  by  the  one  hiindrcdth  annivetsary  of  Washington's 
death,  Dec.  14.^ 

First  in  War — 

He  breaks  the  tyrant's  chain, 
Bears,  undaunted,  peril,  want,  and  pain, 
Trusts  in  God  till  freedom's  cause  is  won — 
Noble  Christian  warrior,  Washington. 

First  in  Peace- 
He  guides  the  ship  of  state 
Safe  where  sirens  sing  and  whiH pools  wait, 
Cautious,  calm,  discreet — Oh!  there  was  none 
Fitted  for  his  task  as  Washington. 

First  in  Freemen's  Hearts — 

Till  end  of  time 
Hero,  sage,  and  patriot  sublime. 
Idol  and  ideal  of  our  land — 
Truthful,  honest,  loyal,  modest,  grand. 

First  in  war— a  knight  with  stainless  steel ; 
First  in  peace— a  chief  who  sought  our  weal ; 
Freedom,  Fame  and  Love  enthroned  him  then 
First  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrrmen. 
— Robert  Lee  Madison 


The  Holiday  /Meetings. 


The  January  number  of  the  JOURNAL  will  con- 
tain reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of 
the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Academies,  the 
Association  of  City  Superintendents,  and  the 
Southern  Educational  Association.  A  few  of  the 
best  papers  will  be  printed  in  full,  and  the  best 
thoughts  from  others.  If  you  cannot  attend  these 
meetings,  the  next  best  thing  will  be  to  read  the 
Journal. 

The  editor  greatly  regrets  that  he  cannot  attend 
them  all,  and  especially  that  he  must  again  deny 
himself  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  his  old  com- 
rades in  the  Association  of  City  Superintendents, 
but  his  duties  as  secretary  of  the  Southern  Associ- 
ation require  his  presence  in  Memphis  at  that  time. 

No  educational  meetings  ever  held  in  this  state 
have  been  more  pleasant  or  profitable  than  these 
annual  gatherings  of  superintendents  and  principals 
of  city  schools.  The  facts  that  the  membership 
has  never  been  large,  that  every  member  is  well 
known  and  knows  every  other  member,  and  that 
almost  all  are  present  at  every  meeting  have 
tended  to  lend  to  these  meetings  an  almost  unde- 
finable  charm  impossible  in  most  gatherings.  We 
believe  something  of  the  same  spirit  is  found  in  the 
younger  association  of  academy  men,  and  that 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  advancement  of  the  edu- 
cational interest  of  the  state,  and  especially  for 
their  particular  department  of  work  is  great.  Prev- 
ious meetings  have  been  very  profitable,  and  the 
present  one  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  no  less  so. 

The  city  school  men  will  extend  the  glad  hand 
to  their  brethern  from  Newbern,  Kinston,  Wash- 
ington, Mt.  Olive,  Hendersonville,  Albemarle, 
Waynesville,  Monroe  and  other  towns  that  have 
established  schools  since  their  last  meeting;  and 
many  will  have  to  tell  of  great  improvement  in 
building  or  equipment  and  of  large  increase  of 
funds.  At  no  meeting  in  its  history  of  fifteen  years 
has  the  count  of  improvements  and  increase  been 
a  fourth  so  large.  The  brethren  will  feel  like  cel- 
ebrating. The  academy  men  will  also  have  their 
story  of  large  increase  in  attendance,  and  of  en- 
larged quarters  rendered  necessary  thereby. 

The  only  regret  connected  with  it  all  is  in  the 
fact  that  the  county  superintendents  are  not  to  meet; 
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for,  after  all,  these  are  the  men  in  whose  hands  are  part  of  the  lesson.  But  when  the  class  was  dis- 
the  great  interests  of  the  state.  To  the  schools  banded,  what  pupil  knew  the  lesson.'  And  know- 
under  their  supervision,  and  to  these  alone,  q;o  ing  only  a  disconnected  part,  what  pupil  really- 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  children  of  the  state  knew  anything  about  this  part.'  It  was  this  style 
who  go  to  any  school,  and  the  most  vital  interest  of  topic  method  that  was  used  in  the  famous  Sun- 
of  the  state  must  suffer  until  they  are  imbued  with  day-school  class  from  which  the  boy  that  God 
the  same   spirit  as  are   their  brethren   of  the  city  made  was  absent. 

schools  and   the  academies.     We  believe   neither  What  would  a  right  use  of  the  topic  method  have 

Superintendent    Mebane    nor  the  superintendents  required  of  that  teacher.'     It  would  have  required 

of  the  counties   are   to   blame  for  the  failure  of  an  him,  among  other  things,  to  assign  the  whole  les- 

association  that  seemed  destined  to  accomplish  so  son  for  a  week's  work,  to  break  it  up  into  its  logical 

much  good.     It   must   be   attributed  to  the  hasty,  divisions,  to  assign  one  or  more  ol  these,  according 

unwise,  defective  and  unnecessary  legislation  which  to  size  and   difficulty,  for  each  day's  work,  asking 

rashly  attempted   to   undo,  largely  for   the  sake  of  each  child  to  find  out  about  it  as  much  as  it  could 

undoing,    that   which    was  better  than  that  which  from   the  text    and   from   carefully  assigned  refer- 

was  offered  as  a  substitute.    A  few  years  ago  errors  ences,  to  discuss  thoroughly  every  day's   portion, 

like  this  would  have  been  fatal.     Fortunately  the  sifting  facts,  weighing  evidence,  and  placing  every 

sentiment  for  public  education  has  now  reached  a  part  in  its  just  relation  to  other  parts  of  this  lesson 

point  where  it  can  survive  much  unwise  doctoring  and    others,    constantly    to    review    in  connection 

both    from    friends    and    foes.     Development    and  with    the  development   of  each   day's  portion  the 

growth  can  no  longer  be  prevented;  it  can  only  be  main  facts  of  portions  previously  studied,  carefully 

checked  temporarily  and  retarded.     Itis  tobe  hoped  grouping  the  facts  and  weaving  them  all  together 

that  by  the  close  of  another  j'ear  matters  may  be  in  a  web  of  cause  and  effect,  to  sum  up  the  whole 

so  adjusted  and  settled  as  to  permit  such  a  meeting  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  pupils  to  grasp  the 

of  public  school   men  as  the  state  has  never  seen,  meaning  of  it  all  and  to  hold  the  facts  in  memory 

In    the    mean    time    let    every    North    Carolina  through  the  force  of  this  meaning,  and  finally,  not 

teacher  and  school  officer  who  can,  attend  one  of  to  let  the  class  go  until  the  individuals  of  the  class 

these  three  meetings,  and  those  who  cannot,  may  knew  the  lesson  in  its  parts   and  as  a  whole.     For 


get  the  results  at  second  hand  in  the  JOURNAL. 


The  Topic  Method  (?) 


class  teaching  is  useless  if  it  is  not  also   individual 
teaching. 

But  thousands  of  teachers   act  on  the  first   idej 
rather  than  the  last. 


Some  time  ago  I  was  in  a  school  room  where  a 
lesson  was  assigned  for  the  next  day.  The  teacher 
said  to  the  large  class  in  history.  We  will  use  the 
topic  matters  at  the  ne.xt  recitation;  and  then  he 
proceeded  to  assign  to  the  class  as  a  whole  some 
fifteen  pages  covering  a  decade  of  the  most  im- 
portant period  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
— far  more  than  any  one  child  in  the  class  could 
begin  to  master;  and  I  wondered  how  he  expected 
to  get  through  with  a  topic  of  that  size  in  thirty 
minutes.  But  he  then  began  to  apportion  it  to  the 
different  pupils,  giving  Mary  one  subdivision  of  the 
lesson,  John  another,  Mattie  another,  etc.,  request- 
ing each  to  get  up  the  special  portion  assigned 
and  be  ready  "to  report  on  it,"  and  then  I  wond- 
ered how  many  teachers  have  the  same  idea  of 
teaching  by  the  "topic  method." 

No  doubt  he  had  a  good  recitation  the  next  day, 
the  class  as  a  whole  knowing  the  lesson  well,  and 
each  fractional  part  of  it  saying  nicely  its  fractional 


A  Home  for  Negro  Waifs. 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  reprint  here  th( 
following  extract  from  the  Charlotte  Observer 
Would  that  every  Southern  state  might  have 
dozen  such  schools,  and  that  all  negro  children 
parentless  or  worse,  that  are  now  receiving  theii 
training  in  idleness,  ignorance  and  vice  on  oui 
streets  until  they  graduate  into  the  chain  gang,  the 
penitentiary,  the  gallows,  or  the  stake,  might  be 
gathered  into  them,  tt)  be  made  into  self-respect- 
ing, self-supporting,  and  wealth-producing  citizens 
And  there  is  wealth  enough  and  to  spare,  if  propel 
leaders  can  be  found. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  Nov.  30. — A  great  work  for  uplifting 
negro  children  was  inaugurated  to-day,  when  the  South  Car- 
olina Industrial  Home  for  negro  boys  and  girls  was  dedicated. 
This  undertaking  was  started  last  April  by  Richard  Carroll,  1 
negro  Baptist  preacher,  late  chaplain  of  the  Tenth  Immunes. 
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The  home  is  designed  to  give  negro  waifs  a  rudimentary  and  North  Carolina  cannot  afford    longer  to  rest  under 

Christian   education;    to   teach   them   habits  of  tidiness  in  the  Stigma  of  not  caring  for  her  most  needy  children. 

household  work,  and  of  thr.ft  in  farm  work  or  at  the  lathe  or  ■ix;„    „„u                     u    ^                      4.         t.            i. 

^        '         „     ,       „,    ,  .          ,       ,     ,    ,        r  vve    may  be   poor,    but    we    must    not    waste   our 

bench.     Tuskeegee,   Booker    Washmgton  s  school,  does   for  ,  .,  , 

.,                            1,     /-       11              ^    J    r      vu  children. 
the  grown  negro  what  Carroll  proposes  to  do  tor  children. 

Carroll  last  spring  received  a  donation   from   Judge   E.    H. 

Little,  of  Blocmfield,  Pa.      With   this  he  bought  Carpenter  At  their   Asheville   Convention    the   Baptists   of 

Heights,  the  former  homestead  of  Judge  D.   A.   Carpenter,  North    Carolina    decided     to    undertake    to    raise 

near   this   city.       In    August,    while   at  Northfield   Summer  $100,000  by   popular  subscription   for  the   endow- 

School,  Carroll  received  a  donation  from  Mrs.  J.  Lewis  Croz-  ^g„t  of  their  educational  institutions.      By  the  act 

ier,  of  Upland,  Pa.      With  this  he  bought  Albemarle,  a  tract  c  ^i       r~             }  n       c                      >  ..i,           j                    ,.     c 

'                         .  of  the  General  Conference  and  the  endorsement  of 

of  226  acres,  adjoining  Carpenter  Heights.  ,a             i^r                      ihtii.             r    ,  ■ 

„  ^        ,  .,,              ,                    J  »  J             T-i,         -11  u  the   Annual    Conferences    the    Methodists    of  this 
But  25  children  can  be  accommodated  now.      there  will  be 

lour. teachers,  two  of  them  trained  nurses;    one  sustained  by  State    will    attempt    to    raise   a    sum    not   less   than 

the  Woman's  Home  Mission  Society,  of  Chicago.      Several  $150,000   for   a   similar   purpose.     Already   nearly 

wnifs  are  maintained  by  Southern  white  friends.     The  rooms  $15,000     of    this     has    been     subscribed.       We   do 

were  furnished  by  white   friends,   and  wagons,   horses,   etc  ,  not   know    what   other    churches     expect  to    raise 

have  been  donated.  as  a  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  but   some   of  them 

are,  we  believe,  planning  as  liberally  as  have  the 

"A   twelve   year  old   boy  has  been  sent  from  Rutherford  Methodists  and  Baptists.      Should  they  all  succeed 

county  to  the  penitentiary  for  four  years."  j,^    accom-plishing    what    they    expect-and    let    us 

And    this   iti    a  Christian  country  nineteen  hun-  hope  they  may  succeed  far  beyond  all  present  ex- 

dred  years  alter  the  birth  of  Him  who  came  to  "seek  pectation — not  less  than  $300,000  would  be  added 

and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,"  who  said,  "Gather  to   the   endowment   of  the    church  schools  of  the 

up  the  fragments  that  nothing  be  lost,"  who  spoke  state.     This  will  add   new  life   to   many  of  those 

the  parables  of  the  ninety  and  nine,  and  of  the  ten  schools,  and  give  much-needed  help  to  all.    Every 

pieces  of  silver;  and  no  hand-  in  church  or  state  is  North  Carolinian,  whether  a  member  of  any  church 

stretched  forth  to  save  this  child  from  being  ground  or    not,    should   contribute    to   some   one  of  these 

to  atoms   beneath   the   power  of  undiscriminating  funds.     If  all  would  help,  the  entire  amount,  which 

law,  and  cast,  one   more   wreck,  on  the  great  dust  is  less  than  an  average  of  one  dollar  per  capita  of 

heapof  broken  and  lost  humanity.   It  is  a  shame  and  the   adult   male   population,  could  be  raised  easily 

a  disgrace  to  the  state  and  to  every  church  and  ev-  and  quickly, 
ery  humanitarian  society  in  it;   and  no  man  should 


feel  likelboking  his  fellow  man  in  the  face  or  rais-  The  Rocky  Mount  Afotor,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C, 
ing  his  eyes  to  heaven  until  this  great  damning  is  agitating  the  question  of  local  tax  for  public 
wrong  is  righted,  and  its  repetition  rendered  un-  graded  schools  for  that  town.  Rocky  Mount  is  an 
necessary  and  impossible  by  the  establishment  of  excellent  town  and  is  growing  rapidly.  Progressive 
a  well-equipped  reform  school,  and  the  enactment  >n  other  respects,  it  cannot  afford  to  be  unprogres- 
ofa  law  forbidding  any  person  under  eighteen  years  sive  in  education.  For  some  time  the  town  has 
old  being  herded  with  hardened  adult  criminals,  had  excellent  schools,  but  the  public  school  sup- 
To  establish  and  maintain  such  school  or  schools  Ported  by  public  taxation  will  be  free  to  all-which 
is  primarily  the  business  of  the  state,  as  is  all  ed-  '^  the  only  means  of  universal  education.  We 
ucational  work,  but  if  the  state  will  not,  then  it  is  believe  the  town  had  graded  schools  under  the 
the  businessof  those  people  of  the  state  who  pro-  Dortch  Bill,  and  it  will  probably  not  be  difficult  to 
fess  to  be  followers  of  him  who  taught  us  to  despair  '"duce  the  citizens  to  vote  for  the.r  establishment 
of  no  man,  and  uttered  a  curse  severe  and  eternal  "ow.  The  JOURNAL  wishes  the  J/otcr  the  success 
upon  those  who  offend  and  neglect  the  children,  it  deserves  in  this  campaign,  and  will  gladly  wel- 
A  petition  should  go  to  the  General  Assembly,  at  come  Rocky  Mount  to  the  company  of  the  rapidly 
its  meeting  in  June,  signed  by  every  Christian  man  increasing  list  of  North  Carolina  towns  which  have 
and  woman,  by  every  person  who  has  in  his  breast  determined  to  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  future  pro- 
a  heart  of  flesh,  asking  and  demanding  the  immed-  sperity  in  the  general  intelligence  of  their  citizens, 
iate  establishment  and  sufficient  equipment  of  re- 
form schools  for  children  and  youths  of  both  races.  Do  not  put  your  will  against  the' will  of  forty 
Most  of  the   states  in  the  Union  have  such  schools,  children,  but  try  to  put  a  willing  spirit  into  the  forty. 
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Tuskeegee  Institute,  of  Alabama,  has  recently  re- 
ceived $86,000  for  its  endowment  fund.  An  Ohio 
woman  gave  $25,000  of  this.  Every  dollar  invest- 
ed in  this  school  or  in  any  school  of  its  kind  is  well 
invested.  The  civilization  of  a  race  and  uplifting 
it  into  higher  and  better  living  is  no  easy  task,  to 
be  performed  and  ended  in  a  few  months  or  years. 
It  takes  generations,  but  the  history  of  the  world 
and  modern  psychology  show  clearly  enough  the 
only  method  by  which  it  can  be  done.  Tuskeegee 
is  doing  more  for  the  negro,  and  indirectly  for  the 
white  man,  than  all  the  lynchings,  and  all  the  bru- 
tal burnings  at  the  stake.  Let  us  all  hope  that  the 
work  of  this  school  may  be  duplicated  in  every 
state,  and  schools  of  this  kind  be  multiplied  until 
their  beneficent  influence  has  reached  every  part 
of  our  Southland,  inspiring  the  negro  everywhere 
with  nobler  ideals  and  fitting  him  better  for  the 
responsible  life  of  a  freeman  and  the  dufies  of  citi- 
zenship in  a  democratic  country. 


The  University  of  West  Virginia  began  the  fall 
term  with  800  students,  about  three  times  the  en- 
tire enrolment  for  1895.  The  elective  system  is 
complete.  A  student  may  attain  the  master's  de- 
gree without  Latin  or  Greek,  devoting  his  entire 
time  to  science  and  modern  languages  and  litera- 
tures; there  are  four  sessions  a  year,  beginning  the 
first  of  October,  January,  April,  and  July;  a  stu- 
dent may  attend  one,  two,  three  or  all  of  these;  a 
professor  is  expected  to  work  only  three  quarters 
each  year;  no  tuition  is  charged,  and  there  are  ten 
fellowships  of  $300  each  to  be  awarded  annually. 
Here  are  features  worth  studying  and  adopting. 


A  letter  from  Superintendent  C.  C.  Wright,  of 
Wilkes  county,  informs  us  that  a  county  teachers' 
association  was  organized  at  Wilkesboro,  Novem- 
ber i8th,  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  buy  books 
for  a  teachers'  library,  and  that  the  educational 
outlook  is  good.  He  also  writes  that  he  gets  every 
teacher  to  subscribe  to  the  Journal  or  promise  to 
subscribe  before  he  lets  him  go.  Teachers'  Asso- 
tion,  teachers"  library  and  the  JouRn.^l  in  the 
hands  of  every  teacher, — these  three  are  mighty 
factors  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  and  ed- 
ucational sentiment.  Next  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation third  Saturday  in  January. 


ment  of  the  state  Fair  were:  for  best  display  of  map^ 
and  charts,  won  by  Wilson  Graded  Schools;  and  for 
best  specimens  of  penmanship,  won  by  a  pupil  of 
the  Lexington  High  School.  These  were  both 
worthy  of  competition.  To  make  this  department 
of  the  fair  a  success,  work  should  begin  on  it  as 
early  as  January.  The  present  management 
should  appoint  a  committee  on  this  department  at 
once,  with  instructions  to  begin  work  Immediately. 


Do  you  want  a  good,  accurate  map  of  the  United 
States,  4  feet  1 1  inches  by  7  feet  2  inches,  mounted 
on  muslin  and  attached  to  rollers  for  immediate 
use.''  If  so,  write  to  the  Financial  Clerk,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C,  enclosing 
Post  Office  Order  for  80  cents,  and  this  elegant 
map  will  be  sent  you  at  once.  This  is  a  chance 
you  should  not  miss.  Every  school  can  afford  a 
map  like  this  at  this  price. 


Every  teacher  in  North  Carolina  should  send  at 
once  to  Cornell  University  Agricultural  and  Ex- 
periment Station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  Bulletin  160, 
"  Hints  on  Rural  School  Grounds."  This  bulletin 
can  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  at  this  price  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  school  directors  and  com- 
mitteemen, too. 


Every  teacher  and  every  child  in  North  Caro- 
lina should  take  an  active  interest  in  the  movement 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Southern  Park 
and  Forest  and  Game  Preserve  in  Western  North 
Carolina.  They  can  aid  by  circulating  petitions 
for  the  signatures  of  their  parents  and  the  citizens 
of  their  communities.  Send  at  once  to  Secretary 
C.  P.  Ambler,  Asheville,  N.  C,  for  blanks,  and  get 
the  signatures  of  every  person  in  your  district. 


Field  Flowers. 


Every  lover  of  children,  Eugene  Field,  and  high 
art  in  book-making  should  send  one  dollar  to  the 
Field  Monument  Committee,  Chicago,  for  a  copy 
of  the  Eugene  Field  Monument  Souvenir.  This  is 
such  a  book  as  usually  costs  several  dollars;  but 
artists  lovers  of  Field  have  contributed  of  their 
work  without  charge,  and  the  entire  proceeds  go 
to  the  Field  monument. 


We  omitted  to  say  in  the  October  JOURNAi,  that 
the  only  two  prizes  won  in  the  educational  depart- 


The  Atlanta  public  schools  have  an  appropria- 
tion this  year  of  $1,500  for  a  beginning  in  manual 
training. 
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In  the  November  number  of  the  JOURNAL  it  was 
stated  that  the  cause  of  the  sickness  at  the  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College  had  been  traced  to 
the  defective  sewer  under  the  dining  room.  This 
was  then  the  opinion  of  experts.  But  since  that 
time  the  analysis  of  the  water  in  the  three  wells 
from  which  the  institution  obtained  water  has  been 
completed,  and  typhoid  germs  found  in  the  water 
from  two  of  them.  This  points  to  the  water  of 
these  wells,  from  one  of  which  the  dining  room 
was  supplied,  as  the  probable  cause  of  the  sickness. 
The  defective  sewer  may  also  have  been  partly  re- 
sponsible. 

The  assumption  on  the  part  of  a  few  that  there 
has  been  a  disposition  anywhere  to  keep  back  any 
information  or  to  shield  any  one  from  just  blame, 
is  without  foundation  except  in  over-hasty  imagi- 
nations. Everything  has  been  done  in  the  most 
careful  manner,  we  believe,  and  all  statements 
have  been  candid  and  without  reserve;  and  the 
students,  faculty  and  directors  are  deeply  grateful 
for  the  thoughtful  sympathy  of  the  thousands  who 
have  manifested  their  sympathy  in  every  helpful 
way.  A  solitary  effort  to  make  capital  of  sorrow 
and  death,  by  distorting  facts  and  hinting  at  sus- 
picions like  an  lago,  only  brings  into  bolder  relief 
the  good  sense  and  Christian  charity  of  the  great 
majority. 

President  Mclver  has  issued  a  letter  stating  that 
before  the  college  is  re-opened  the  wells  will  be 
filled  and  the  buildings  supplied  with  water  from 
the  city,  filtered  in  the  buildings;  all  bedding  will 
be  destroyed  and  replaced  with  new  bedding;  all 
rooms  in  every  building  will  be  thoroughly  disin- 
fected with  the  most  powerful  germicides,  recalci- 
mined  and  thoroughly  cleansed;  the  infected  earth 
near  the  leaking  sewer  will  be  removed,  and  the 
entire  sewerage  system  carefully  inspected,  and 
where  necessary,  repaired. 

All  this  is  taking  time,  and  it  is  now  evident 
that  work  cannot  be  resumed  on  January  2nd,  as 
was  at  first  intended;  but  the  delay  will  not  be  for 
more  than  two  or  three  weeks,  it  is  hoped.  A  large 
number  of  old  students  have  signified  their  inten- 
tion to  return  as  soon  as  permitted  and  many  new 
applications  for  admission  have  been  made  already. 


Write  to  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company, 
Richmond,  Va.,  for  handsome  and  valuable  little 
brochure  on  "What  Kind  of  Writing  Shall  we 
Teach  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  How  Should  It 
be  Taught.'"  It  is  more  than  worth  the  card  nec- 
essary. 


If  you  will  send  ten  cents  to  Prof.  T.  Gilbert 
Pearson,  Guilford  College,  N.  C,  he  will  send  you 
a  copy  of  a  catalogue  of  Birds  of  Chapel  Hill,  with 
brief  notes  on  some  of  the  species,  which  will  be 
quite  helpful  in  the  study  of  the  birds  of  any  part 
of  the  state. 


The  Central  Division  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America  holds  its  annual  meeting  at 
Vanderbilt  University,  December  27,  28,  and  29, 
with  an  interesting  programme.  Prof  C.  Alphonso 
Smith,  University  of  Louisiana,  but  a  North  Caro- 
lina boy,  is  president  of  this  division. 


Friday,  November  the  seventeen///,  will  be 

Parent' s  Day 

at  Mont  ford  Avenue  Se/iool.      Your  presence 

is  earnestly  requested. 

Regular  Recitations  and  Exercises  from  g  to  2  p.  m. 

The  above  invitation,  printed  on  a  neat  folder, 
was  send  to  the  parents  of  children  in  the  Montford 
Avenue  School,  Asheville,  N.  C.  The  purpose  is 
to  let  the  parents  see  the  school  at  its  regular 
work.  The  teachers  in  these  schools  have  learned 
that  it  is  well  to  keep  the  parents  in  sympathy 
with  the  work  of  the  school. 


St.  Augustine's  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  has  an 
endowment  of  $25,000  and  land  and  buildings 
worth  about  $70,000.  The  school  received  about 
$7,000  last  year. 

Accidental  teachers,  who  teach  only  because 
they  can  find  nothing  else  to  do,  do  not  attend 
summer  schools  and  teachers'  associations.  They 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  carry  wider  views  and 
greater  ability  into  the  schools  of  the  town  and 
country.  They  take  no  interest  in  educational 
literature.  They  can  see  no  need  of  training  and 
preparation  for  their  work.  Like  the  frogs  of  Kioto, 
they  are  satisfied  with  their  own  narrow  views,  be- 
lieving their  is  nothing  fairer  or  different  in  the 
whole  world. — Pres.  Dudley. 


The  introduction  of  one  new  culture  is  worth 
more  to  a  nation  than  all  the  victories  of  the  most 
splendid  battles  of  history. —  Thomas  Jeffersoti. 

What  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  know  at  all,  I 
learn  more  easily  than  what  I  have  previously  be- 
gun to  learn  in  the  wrong  way. — Roch. 
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riethods  of  Teaching  Reading. 


What  is  the  essential  problem  in  teaching  a  child 
to  read?  The  answer  to  this  other  question  will 
help  us  to  the  answer:  How  does  reading  differ 
from  hearing?  One  child  sits  by  its  teacher  or  on 
its  father's  knee  and  listens  to  the  story  of  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood;  another  of  the  same  age  sits  at 
its  desk  or  by  the  fireside  and  reads  the  story  in 
the  same  words.  What  is  the  difference  between 
the  mental  process  of  the  first  child  and  that  of  the 
second?  What  power  must  the  second  have  that 
is  not  necessary  for  the  first?  Plainly,  it  is  the 
power  to  translate  the  printed  words  into  spoken 
words.  The  eye  takes  the  place  of  the  ear;  the^ 
second  child  is  listening  through  the  eye.  Rut 
does  the  eye  take  the  place  of  the  ear  entirely? 
Does  the  printed  word  take  the  place  of  the  spoken 
word  and  represent  the  idea  to  the  child  immedi- 
ately; or  does  itrepresent  the  spoken  word  and  thus, 
Indirectly,  the  idea?  A  little  observation  will  show 
that  for  all  children,  and  for  the  majority  of  older 
people,  the  association  is  between  the  spoken  word 
and  the  idea  on  the  one  side,  and  the  spoken  word 
and  the  printed  word  on  the  other.  The  articulate 
sound  is  the  word;  the  combination  of  printed 
characterss  represent  this  word  and  not  the  idea 
for  which  the  word  stands.  Even  after  we  have 
been  long  accustomed  to  reading  silently  the  im- 
ages of  the  sounds  accompany  all  our  silent  read- 
ing, just  as  when  writing  we  think  in  spoken  words, 
imaging  the  sounds,  rather  than  in  the  written 
forms,  and  then  translate  the  sound  images  into 
their  representative  written  words.  As  the  spoken 
words  are  learned  first  and  are  used  for  gaining 
and  expressing  thoughts  long  before  the  child 
learns  to  read  or  write,  so  do  they  persist  in  this 
function  to  the  end.  Children  do  not  associate 
directly  with  the  printed  words  any  other  ideas 
than  their  corresponding  spoken  words,  and  any  at- 
tempt at  short  cuts  by  forcing  them  to  do  so  is  mere 
folly,  and  can  only  result  in  waste  of  valuable  time. 

Hence  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  essential  problem 
in  teaching  a  child  to  read  consists  in  teaching  him 
to  translate  the  print  into  the  proper  spoken  words. 
By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  he  should  necessarily 
speak  these  words  aloud.  It  is  only  meant  that 
when  he  looks  at  the  printed  words  the  correspon- 
ding spoken  words  should  come  into  his  mind. 
When  this  is  the  case  the  child  with  the  book  fol- 
lows the  stor)  (hears  it)  about  as  readily  as  the  one 
to  whom  it  is  told  orallj'. 


Teaching  reading  being  thus  primarily  and 
chiefly  a  matter  of  teaching  printed  words,  the 
next  question  for  the  teacher  is,  How  can  these 
words  be  most  readily  and  most  surely  taught? 
How  can  the  child  most  quickly  gain  the  power  to 
look  at  the  printed  word  and  recall  the  spoken 
word  with  whatever  meaning  has  been  associated 
with  it  in  his  mind? 

(By  way  of  parenthesis,  it  maybe  said  here  that  the 
meanings  of  words,  until  after  children  have  passed 
the  primary  grades,  are  learned  by  the  actual  use 
of  the  spoken  words  in  direct  association  with  the 
ideas  themselves,  either  recalled  or  freshly  im- 
pressed by  the  actual  presence  of  the  objects — 
things,  qualities,  actions,  or  relations — themselves. 
At  this  stage  of  his  development  the  child  does  not 
increase  his  vocabulary  by  reading,  by  lists  of  words 
at  the  head  of  lesssons,  nor  by  the  use  of  spelling- 
book  or  dictionary.) 

Four  methods  of  accomplishing  this  purpose  are, 
or  have  been,  in  more  or  less  common  use: 

The  alphabet  method. 

The  word  method. 

The  sentence  method. 

The  phonic  (sound)  method. 

The  alphabet  method  attempts  to  give  the  child 
the  desired  power  by  first  teaching  it  the  names  of 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  letting  him  learn  the 
words  by  calling  over  the  names  of  the  letters  in 
it;  cc-ay-te,  cat;  double  ii-aytcJi-igli-te-cc-aytch, 
1^'hich.  The  chief  difficulty  with  this  method  is  that 
it  has  little  or  no  value.  The  names  of  the  letters 
usually  afford  no  clue  to  the  pronunciation  of  the 
word.  Try  it  on  the  two  words  given,  or  on  any 
word  in  this  article.  It  is  not  denied  that,  because 
of  the  strength  of  their  mechanical  memory,  chil- 
dren do,  after  a  time,  learn  to  put  the  spoken  words 
cat,  which,  etc.,  at  the  end  of  the  series  of  letter 
names  just  as  they  learn  to  finish  off  7ne-ite  me-ne 
nii-ne.  mo  or  any  other  series  of  sounds.  Nor  is  it 
denied  that,  without  intending  it  and  without  any 
direct  help  from  the  teacher,  they  do,  in  the  course 
of  time,  learn  the  phonic  values  of  the  letters,  and 
so  gain  the  power  to  make  out  new  words  appar- 
ently by  merely  calling  over  the  names  of  the  let- 
ters.    But  it  is  only  apparently. 

The  word  method  attempts  to  teach  the  child 
each  separate  word  as  a  whole  by  a  direct  associa- 
tion of  the  printed  form  with  the  idea,  as  the 
spoken  word  was  learned,  so  that  the  child  may 
recognize  the  words  of  its  vocabulary  at  sight  and 
read  without  hesitation.  Spoken  words  are  learned 
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this  way,  and  all  expert  readers  do  recognize 
known  words  as  a  whole,  at  a  glance  and  without 
any  analysis.  Children  taught  this  way  read  quickly 
and,  frequently,  with  much  expression,  familiar 
sentences,  and  any  sentences  composed  of  familiar 
words.  But  if  they  forget  an  old  word  or  come  to 
a  new  one,  they  can  only  wait  to  be  told  outright 
what  it  is  or  be  carried  through  the  laborious  pro- 
cess frequently,  but  falsely,  called  "  developing" 
the  word.  After  two  hundred  words  have  been 
thus  taught  the  next  must  be  taught  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  child  is  unable  to  make  further  pro- 
gress without  the  constant  aid  of  the  teacher. 
Being  unable  to  read  at  home  without  constant 
help  and  attention,  which  most  children  do  not  get 
at  home,  the  child  forgets  before  the  close  of  the 
summer  vacation  more  than  half  the  words  learned 
the  past  year,  and  so  the  process  of  "  developing' 
must  be  repealed,  usually  with  a  good  deal  of 
scolding,  of  course  more  or  less  good  natured. 

The  sentence  method  does  not  deserve  serious 
consideration;  for,  as  a  method  of  teaching  reading, 
it  is  absurd  on  its  very  face.  It  can  only  be  used 
to  a  very  limited  extent  as  an  introduction  to  the 
word  method.  Some  children  with  a  good  memory 
for  place  may  learn  a  few  interesting  sentences 
connected  with  a  picture  or  something  of  the  kind, 
and  remember  the  different  words  by  the  places 
they  occupy  rather  than  by  their  forms.  So  that 
when  they  find  one  of  these  words  in  a  new  sen- 
tence they  look  back  over  the  old  sentence  and 
make  it  out  from  its  place.  One  can  scarcely  think 
without  a  smile  of  a  child's  attempting  to  read 
three  pages  by  a  process  of  sentence  recognition. 
Yet  there  are  those  who  talk  as  enthusiastically 
as  vaguely  about  the  unity  of  the  sentence  and 
thought,  and  about  teaching  reading  incidentally 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  nature  and  art. 

The  phonic,  or  sound,  method  (I  like  to  call  it 
sound,  for  it  is  the  only  method  that  is  sound)  first 
teaches  the  child  to  analyze  the  shorter  words  in 
its  vocabulary  (later  all  words)  into  their  element- 
ary sounds,  teaches  it  the  sounds  of  the  single  let- 
ters and  the  more  usual  combinations,  and  then 
shows  it  how  to  combine  the  phonic  values  of  the 
letters  of  a  word  into  the  spoken  word,  giving  suf- 
ficient drill  on  the  several  sounds  to  enable  the 
child  readily  to  recall  them  and  to  make  out  for 
itself  and  without  the  help  of  the  teacher  or  any 
one  else  all  words  in  which  the  letters  and  combi- 
nations have  their  usual  values.  Children  taught 
by  this  method  may,  at  first,  read  hesitatingly  and 


with  a  bit  less  of  expression  than  those  taught  by 
the  word  method,  but  they  read;  and  in  less  than 
five  months  they  have  gained  a  power  that  those 
taught  in  any  other  way  never  gain  until  they  have 
quit  that  other  way  and,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, read  by  the  sounds  of  the  letters  until,  by 
the  very  frequency  of  their  use,  the  forms  of  a  large 
number  of  words  have  become  so  familiar  that  they 
are  recognized  at  a  glance  and  without  effort.  And 
if  the  form  of  a  word  is  forgotten,  or  a  new  word  is 
encountered,  both  of  which  are  constantly  hap- 
pening, the  child  who  knows  the  form  of  the  let- 
ters hesitates  a  moment,  spells  out  the  word  by  sound 
and  goes  on.  Another  child  could  only  wait  for  some 
one  to  tell  him  the  word  or  for  the  teacher  to 
"  develop"  it.  One  has  gained  strength  and  con- 
fidence in  laws  on  which  it  may  almost  always  de- 
pend; the  other  has  only  developed  weakness  and 
lack  of  confidence  amid  the  lawless  confusion  of 
the  ever  increasing  multitude  of  printed  words  in 
the  strange  new  world  of  books  to  which  it  is  in- 
troduced. Nor  will  it  suffice  to  arrange  his  lessons 
so  that  only  one  new  word  may  occur  in  a  lesson, 
only  two  on  a  page,  and  these  ahvays  accompanied 
by  pictures,  and  the  words  of  all  past  lessons 
woven  into  meaningless  stories  or  disconnected 
sentences  in  connection  with  the  new  words.  The 
child  has  a  vocabulary  of  two  thousand  words, 
and  this  number  is  rapidly  increasing,  if  the  child 
is  permitted  to  be  active,  and  it  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  swallow  down  a  thousand  pages  of  insipid 
froth  in  order  to  learn  to  recognize  the  words  of 
its  spoken  vocabulary  in  their  printed  form. 

Most  teachers,  I  suppose,  know  that  German 
children  learn  to  read  by  the  phonic  method;  but 
they  will  tell  you  this  can  be  done  by  German 
children  because  of  the  regularity  of  their  language, 
but  that  it  will  never  do  for  an  unphonetic  language 
like  the  English.  Now,  the  truth  is  that  the 
English  language  is  practically  a  phonetic  lan- 
guage, there  being  not  more  than  two  hundred 
irregular  words  of  common  use  in  the  child's 
vocabulary.  This  is  not  true  for  the  spelling  of 
the  words,  but  it  is  true  for  their  pronunciation. 

Such  words  as  one,  ttvo,  enough,  thougli,  tougk 
cannot  be  made  out  by  the  sounds  of  the  letters, 
and  when  they  occur  in  the  reading  lesson  the 
child  should  be  taught  them  at  once,  either  by  the 
process  of  the  word  method,  that  is  simply  by  tell- 
ing them  and  impressing  the  words  on  their  minds^ 
by  some  suitable  device,  or,  probably  better,  by 
associating  the  word  with  the  name  of  its  letters.- 


lO 
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in  the  series  form,  as  those  teachers  who  teach 
spelling  before  reading  attempt  to  do  with  all 
words.  Nor  should  nonsense  reading  matter  be 
made  up  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  those  words  in 
the  early  reading  lessons.  The  child  will  learn 
them  early  as  easily  as  later,  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  The  oftener  one  of  them  recurs  in  its  proper 
connection  in  the  reading  lessons  the  sooner  it 
will  be  permanetly  learned.     It  is  certainly  desira- 


part  of  the  square.'    ^of.^^.'    How 
much  is   two-thirds    of  one-half.-" 

B. 
The  upper  right  center  piece  is 
what  part  of  the  upper  horizontal 
row.'  It  is  what  part  of  the  square.' 
How  much  is  one-third  of  one-fourth.'  .^of.^=.' 
The  upper   right   corner   piece  is  what  part  of  the 


# 

F 

<^^\ 

# 

- 

# 

# 

ble  that  enough  of  them  be  learned  before  the  vertical  row.'  It  is  what  part  of  the  square.'  How 
close  of  the  child's  first  school  year  to  enable  it  to  much  is  one-fourth  of  one-third.'  ^  of  .^=.'  Can 
readordinarilyeasy  matter  without  beingconstantly  you  tell  me  a  short  way  of  finding  the  fractional 
brought  to  a  standstill  by  them.  Otherwise,  the  part  of  a  fraction.'  Finding  the  fractional  part  of 
phonic  taught  child  will  have  little  advantage  over  a  fraction  is  called  the  "multiplication  of  frac- 
the  word  taught  child  during  its  first  vacation.  tions,"  and  "  x  "  is  often  used  instead  of  "  of;"  as, 

This  article  is  already  long,  but  the  reader  will  .^  of  ^  may  be  written  -^^  x  ^. 
permit  a  few  words  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the 
various  methods  in  enabling  the  child  to  read  in- 
teresting matter  the  firstyear,  and  thus  use  his  power 
to  read  as  a  means  of  education.  Experience  estab- 
lishes the  truth  of  what  might  easily  be  surmised. 

Children  taught  by  the  a  b  c  method  usually 
read  nothing  the  first  year;  those  taught  by  the 
phonic  method  read  the  first  half  of  four  or  five 
Primers  and  First  Readers  and,  possibly,  all  of  one 
Reader  in  a  session  of  eight  or  nine  months;  those 
taught  by  the  phonic  method  easily  read  four  or  five 
Readers  and  one  or  more  good  story  books  the  first 
year,  and  the  second  year  they  read  anything  in  the 
subject  matter  of  which  they  may  be  interested. 


EXAMPLES. 

f  of  f=.'  f  of  i=.'  i  of  1=.'  i  of  i  of  i=.' 
i  of  1=.'  %  of  \=>  f  X  tV=?  i  X  i  X  1=.' 
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DIVISION  OF  FRACTIONS. — V. 


Lessons  in  Fractions. - 

(All  Eights  Reserved.) 


III. 
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EXERCISES  IN  ADDITION. 
A. 

Find  by  inspection  the  "  same  name  "  or  "  com- 
mon denominator"  of  the  fractions  in  the  follow- 
ing and  then  find  the  sum,  either  orally  or  as  a 
slate  exercise. 

i+i+f.  i+i+1.  i+l+i+.V.  *+t\+A.  f+^-1- 

T^-l-^+f +  i.  ^+i  +  i.  i  +  i+i,  i+i-l-l+TV.  1+1  + 
i+i.  i+f  +  f 

MULTIPLICATION  OF  FRACTIONS.— IV. 

A. 

What  part  of  the  square  is  one 
vertical  row.'  How  much  is  one- 
half  of  one-third.'  \  of;J.=.'  One 
third  of  the  shaded   part  is   what 


If  "  15-1-3.'  "  means  "  15  contains  how  many  3's.'  " 
what  is   the  meaning  of  21-^7.'  i-^i-'  f+ii*  f-Hi-' 

How  many  halves  of  this  square 
are  shaded.'-  How  many  vertical 
rows  are  shaded.'  (One  and  a 
half  vertical  rows  are  shaded.) 
How  many  thirds  are  shaded.' 
(One  and  a  half  thirds  are  shaded.) 
The  shaded  half  contains  how  many  thirds.'  (One 
and  a  half)     Is  this  true.'  i-^-J-^ii- 

Each  small  piece  in  the  shaded  half  is  what  part 
of  a  vertical  row.'  What  part  of  a  third  of  the 
square.'  Does  the  shaded  half  contain  three 
halves  (f )  of  a  third   of  the  square.'     Is  this  true.' 

How  many  vertical  rows  are 
shaded.'  How  many  thirds  are 
shaded.'  The  upper  center  piece 
is  what  part  of  one  third  of  the 
square.'  The  shaded  part  contains 
how  many  halves  of  the  square.' 
Two-thirds  contain  how  many  thirds  of  the  square.' 
Is  this  true.'  |-_l..^=i1-. 

Each  small  piece  in  the  two  shaded  vertical  rows 
is  ^  of  one-half  of  the  square.  The  4  small  pieces 
are  |  of  one-half  Do  two-thirds  of  the  square 
contain  f  of  half  of  the  square.'     Is  this  true.'  f-i-i 
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What  part  of  the  square  is  the 
upper  horizontal  row?  Is  it  larger 
or  smaller  than  the  shaded  part  in 
either  vertical  row?  What  part  of 
the  square  then  is  the  shaded  part 
in  either  of  these  vertical  rows? 
What  part  of  the  square  is  all  of  the  shaded  part? 
(two  fourths.)  One  of  the  pieces  marked  "  X  "  is  what 
part  of  a  horizontal  row?  It  is  what  part  of  one 
fourth  of  the  square?  The  two  pieces  marked  "  x  ' 
are  what  part  of  one  fourth  of  the  square?  (f  of 
one  fourth  of  the  square.)  If  the  shaded  part  is  two 
fourths,  and  the  pieces  marked  "X"  are  f  of  one 
fourth,  how  many  fourths  in  the  left  and  center 
vertical  rows?  (2f.)  Since  these  two  rows  are  f 
of  the  square,  how  many  fourths  in  f ?  (2f.)  Is 
this  true?  ^4-i=2f. 

Since  one  of  the  pieces  marked  "x"  is  ^  of  one 
fourth  of  the  square,  all  ofthe  pieces  in  the  left  hand 
vertical  rows  are  ■§■  of  one  fourth.  Do  f  of  the 
square  contain  ^  of -J^  of  the  square?     Is   this  true? 

How  many  fourths  are  shaded? 
The  upper  right  corner  piece  is 
what  part  of  a  vertical  row?  How 
many  vertical  rows  in  the  shaded 
part  of  the  square?  (2:^.)  How 
many  thirds  in  the  shaded  part? 
(2-J-.)  Three  fourths  contain  how  many  thirds? 
{2^.)     Is  this  true?     i-T-i=2i. 

If  the  right  corner  piece  is  ^^  of  a  third,  the  9 
pieces  in  the  shaded  part  are  how  rrjany  fourths  of 
a  third?     Is  this  true?  |S-^=f. 

If  the  following  equations  are  true,  see  if  you  can- 
not find  a  "  rule  "  for  dividing  one  fraction  by  an- 
other. 
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How  One  Teacher  Began. 


Miss   M.  W.  HALIBURTON,    NORMAL   AND    INDUSTRIAL   COL- 
LEGE,   GREENBORO,    N     C. 


A  teacher  was  asked  how  she  began  the  nature 
work  she  had  been  doing  for  several  years,  and 
which  she  claimed  had  been  most  helpful  to  her 
pupils  and  to  herself.  She  said  she  found  that  the 
work  she  had  done  in  natural  science  while  at  col- 
lege was  of  little  use  to  her  in  her  own   teaching. 


It  had  consisted  so  largely  of  memory  drill  that 
she  had  thoroughly  disliked  it,  and  it  had  been  for- 
gotten almost  as  soon  as  her  school  days  were 
over.  She  said  she  had  been  teaching  sometime 
before  she  thought  of  such  work  having  any  place 
in  a  primary  school  room;  but  upon  entering  a 
school  whose  superintendent  required  for  the  prim- 
ary grades  a  good  deal  more  than  "the  three 
royal  R's,"  she  began  to  think  how  she  was  to  do 
this  work  for  which  she  was  so  poorly  prepared. 

She  resurrected  her  old  text  books  in  physical 
geography,  botany,  physiology,  chemistry,  physics, 
geology,  and  astronomy.  She  bought  a  good 
zoology,  not  having  studied  this  at  school.  She 
found  it  slow  work,  reviewing  these,  but  she  deter- 
mined to  do  it.  Chemistry  and  physics  gave  her 
the  most  trouble. 

Feeling  that  she  needed  all  the  "short  cuts" 
she  could  find  she  purchased  from  the  American 
Book  Company,  for  thirty-five  cents  each,  the  fol- 
lowing Science  Primers:  Huxley's  Introduction 
to  Science,  Geikie's  Physical  Geography,  Hooker's 
Botany,  Roscoe's  Chemistry,  Stewart's  Physics, 
Geikie's  Geology,  and  Lockyer's  Astronomy.  She 
found  that,  while  giving  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  science  of  which  it  treated,  each  was 
written  in  a  style  so  simple  and  clear  as  to  make 
them  primers,  in  fact.  She  borrowed  all  she 
could  ot  those  little  books  known  as  "Nature 
Readers,"  or  "Science  Readers,"  not  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  children,  but  for  her  own  reading,  to 
help  her  cover  ground  as  rapidly  as  possible,  since 
they  contained  much  that  she  should  have  learned 
in  childhood,  but  had  not. 

She  determined  to  give  no  lesson  on  any  "far- 
fetched" object,  let  its  wonders  and  fascinations  be 
what  they  might,  but  to  confine  herself  to  such  ma- 
terial as  could  be  found  within  the  radius  of  a  mile 
of  where  she  taught.  She  infused  into  the  pupils 
her  own  interest  and  enthusiasm  by  telling 
them  how  greatly  she  wished  that  she  and  they 
could  know  all  about  the  animals,  the  plants,  the 
stones  and  other  things  around  them. 

They  took  as  their  motto  "We'll  find  out,"  and 
she  fell  into  the  habit  of  spending  a  part  of  each 
fine  Saturday  in  taking  tramps  with  those  of  her 
pupils  who  wished  to  get  specimens,  and  to  "find 
out"  things  they  had  been  wanting  to  know.  She 
had  spent  a  good  deal  of  time,  though  very  little 
money,  in  preparing  to  care  for  such  animals  and 
insects  as  they  might  v/ish  to  keep  in  the  school 
room  for  a  time.     Battery  jars,  fruit  jars,   net  cov-- 
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ered  boxes,  pots  of  soil,  etc.,  had  been  secured. 
She  had  made  out  as  best  she  could,  a  plan  of  the 
work  she  thought  she  could  do  and  the  time  and 
order  in  which  she  would  do  it.  Sometimes  she 
could  do  this,  at  others  she  found  that  she  must 
follow  the  lead  of  the  children,  to  the  extent  at 
least,  of  studying  whatever  interested  them  most 
for  the  time  being. 

If  it  were  a  snake  the  boys  had  caught  she  ar- 
ranged to  keep  it  until  she  consulted  her  zoology, 
not  for  a  fund  of  information  which  she  might  pour 
into  the  pupils'  minds,  but  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting for  herself  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  .f/z-z/r- 
/K/T  of  the  snake, -so  as  to  treat  intelligently  the 
one  they  had  as  a  living  type  of  that  class  of  ani- 
mals. She  read  all  she  could  find  of  the  life  his- 
tory and  habits  of  snakes,  not  of  those  in  other 
countries,  but  of  the  snake  they  had,  or  others 
equally  common  and  of  similar  habits.  Thus 
prepared  she  led  the  children  to  use  their  eyes  by 
directing  their  attention  to  the  points  she  wished 
them  to  notice  particularly.  She  led  them  to  use 
what  reasoning  power  they  had  by  continually 
comparing  this  organ  or  function  in  the  snake  with 
that  of  some  other  familiar  animal,  and  by  ques- 
tioning them  in  a  connected  manner.  Every  "how," 
"why,"  "where,"  or  "when,"  was  asked  with  a  pur- 
pose and  was  intended  to  lead  to  the  next  point  in 
importance.  Nothing  was  asked  which  could  not 
be  answered  by  looking  at  the  animal,  by  recall- 
ing past  experiences,  or  by  future  observation. 
Anything  which  they  could  not  find  out  fur  them- 
selves and  which  would  interest  them,  she  told 
them,  but  she  kept  in  view,  as  her  principal  object, 
the  leading  of  the  children  to  see  the  perfect  ad- 
aptation of  the  animal  to  its  life. 

She  said  she  would  have  blundered  oftener  than 
she  did  had  it  not  been  for  the  work  she  and  the 
other  teachers  were  doing  in  Psychology  and 
Child  Study  under  the  direction  of  the  superinten- 
dent. As  it  was,  she  erred  frequently,  and  some- 
times grew  discouraged. 

She  found  her  general  knowledge  was  still  inad- 
equate, the  children  found  and  brought  so  many 
things  that  required  unexpected  lessons.  She 
wished  to  be  more  ready.  She  found  she  was 
making  such  slow  progress  in  her  regular  study  of 
the  text  books,  she  needed  more  "short  cuts." 

So  far  the  books  she  had  bought  for  this  branch 
of  her  work  had  cost  only  about  five  dollars  and 
eighty  cents.  She  had  been  saving  all  the  money 
she  could  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  these,  while 


trying  to  determine  which  would  help  her  most. 
When  she  felt  she  could  afford  some  others  she 
bought  Frye's  Child  and  Nature,  Newell's  Botany, 
Dana's  How  to  Know  Our  Common  Wild  Flowers, 
Grant's  Our  Common  Birds  and  How  to  Know 
Them,  Shaler's  First  Book  in  Geology,  Eliza  Bow- 
en's  Astronomy  by  Observation,  and  Comstock's 
Manual  of  Insects. 

To  purchase  these,  particularly  the  last,  she  had 
to  deny  herself  of  other  things,  and  found  herself 
pecuniarily  unable  to  add  to  them  for  some  time — 
except  from  the  Humboldt  Library,  which  fur- 
nishes, for  fifteen  cents  apiece,  such  valuable  scien- 
tific works  as  Tyndall's  Forms  of  Water,  Darwin's 
Formation  of  Vegetabla  Mould,  etc. 

By  using  such  books  as  guides  and  by  the  con- 
stant study  of  animals,  insects,  plants,  etc.,  brought 
by  the  children  or  found  by  herself,  she  continues 
the  work,  though  the  field  is  so  wide  she  feels  she 
has,  even  yet,  not  much  more  than  begun. 


Love  the  First  Principle  in  Education. 


While  knowledge  and  skill  may  remain  forever 
heartless,  the  heart  that  is  filled  with  love  will 
steadily  grow  in  the  knowledge  and  skill  that  are 
needed  for  the  achievement  of  its  purpose. 

In  themselves  knowledge  and  skill  are  vain,  the 
children  of  a  day;  but  purpose,  attitude,  is  the 
first-born  of  the  eternal  will.  If  need  be,  it  will 
conquer  knowledge  and  create  skill  in  order  to 
gratify  the  yearnings  of  the  soul.  To  the  heart, 
then,  to  attitude,  belongs  the  first  place  among 
the  requisites"  for  successful  work  on  the  part  of 
the  kindergartner.  I  am  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  this  protest  against  the  pernicious 
tendency  that  runs  through  all  the  educational 
work.  Everywhere  we  find  this  inordinate,  Godless 
worship  of  scholarship.  It  would  preserve  in  our 
elementary  schools  the  fads  of  spelling  and  gram- 
mar, of  courses  of  study  and  text-books,  of  recita- 
tion and  competition  in  scholarship,  as  the  highest 
goal.  It  would  begin  the  high  school  with  the  sev- 
enth grade.  It  would  close  admission  to  the  divine 
calling  of  teaching  to  all  but  college  men.  In 
short,  it  would  bow  in  worship  to  the  golden  calf 
of  ephemeral,  persishable  learning,  and  deny  the 
Living  God  of  Loving  Efificiency. 

What  we  called  knowledge  yesterday  is  ignor- 
ance to-day;  what  we  name  knowledge  to-day 
will  be  ignorance  to-morrow.  Shall  we  worship 
this  uncertain,  changing  thing,  or  trust  ourselves 
to  love,  which  never  dies,  which  is  ever  at  its  best, 
and  which  will  lead  us  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
Truth  that  makes  us  free.' — IV.  L.  Haihnan,  in  ad- 
dress before  the  Kindergarten  Department  of  the 
N.  E.  A. 
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Speer's  Arithmetic. 


MISS  IRENE   McLOUD,    ASHEVILLE  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


In  every  experiment  there  lurks  a  danger.  It 
may  lie  in  the  material  with  which  we  have  to 
deal,  it  may  exist  in  false  premises  that  arise  from 
lack  of  thought,  or  it  may  spring  from  awkward- 
ness and  iinskilfulness  in  carrying  out  the  plans. 

With  Mr.  Speer  himself  the  e.xperimental  stage 
of  his  study  of  arithmetic  has  passed  into  a  stage 
of  certainty  wherein  lies  satisfaction.  To  us  who 
are  would-be  followers  there  is  still  danger  of  fail- 
ure, for  we  may  not  understand  and  we  may  not 
grasp  the  essential  points.  Until  we  have  made 
his  idea  our  own,  made  it  a  part  of  ourselves  and 
added  to  it  our  own  comprehension  from  an  indi- 
vidual point  of  view,  it  is  with  us  in  an  experi- 
mental stage  and  may  result  in  success  or   failure. 

Speer's  aims  and  methods  are  clearly  set  forth 
in  his  Lessons  in  Form  and  his  Arithmetics,  both  of 
which  are  well  worth  careful  reading,  even  to  those 
who  do  not  hold  his  ideas  of  teaching  mathemat- 
ics. When  one  glances  at  his  first  lessons,  it  is  with 
the  feeling  that  they  are  too  simple  for  even  the 
six-year-old;  and  when  one  turns  the  leaves  hastily 
to  the  problems  on  the  last  pages,  it  is  to  think  of 
the  whole  book  as  a  foolish  bit  of  romance  with  no 
practicability  about  it. 

To  the  careful  reader,  however,  who  thinks  as 
he  reads,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  how  the  child 
may  be  led  gradually  from  the  general  statement, 
"my  cube  is  bigger  than  yours,"  to  the  accurate 
knowledge,  "  from  my  cube  I  can  cut  twenty-seven 
cubes  like  yours."  It  won't  be  memory  work  that 
enables  him  to  say  this,  it  will  be  an  ability  to  ob- 
serve correctly  and  draw  accurate  inferences  from 
the  observation  he  has  made.  But  this  power  of 
accuracy,  this  ability  to  see  clearly,  comes  not  as 
a  gift  to  the  average  child,  as  any  watchful  parent 
or  teacher  can  easily  prove.  Show  a  child  a  line 
one  foot  long  and  ask  him  to  draw  one  of  the  same 
length,  and  you  will  see  how  vague  are  his  ideas  of 
length.  You  can  find  many  children  in  the  aver- 
age primary  room  who  will  not  be  able  to  select 
the  largest  solid  from  a  group  of  solids  or  the 
smallest  square  from  a  half  dozen  squares  drawn 
upon  the  board.  We  can  teach  these  children  to 
count,  they  can  learn  to  be  quick  with  their  tables, 
they  can  become  adepts  in  adding,  subtracting, 
dividing  and  multiplying;  and  yet  we  wonder 
wherein  lies  the  weakness  when  they  fail  to  solve 
the   simple   problems  of  arithmetic   and  algebra. 


The  mechanical  part  of  the  work  can  be  done 
readily,  but  when  you  ask  the  child  to  think  you 
have  gone  beyond  his  power;  he  has  never  been 
taught  to  image,  to  compare,  to  judge,  to  see,  to 
verify;  he  has  only  learned  to  count. 

Speer  lays  special  stress  upon  securing  a  clear 
mental  picture,  but  at  the  same  time  he  points  out 
the  danger  of  demanding  absolute  accuracy  from 
the  first.  I  think  it  was  Colonel  Parker  who  made 
use  of  the  expression  "courage  of  crudity,"  and 
it  is  as  happy  in  its  applicability  to  this  begin- 
ning of  form  study  and  arithmetic  as  to  the  exam- 
ples of  art  that  he  so  daringly  and  proudly  placed 
on  exhibition  at  the  world's  fair.  To  the  unini- 
tiated these  specimens  were  mere  daubs,  to  the 
primary  teacher  they  meant  a  glorious  reaching 
out  of  the  child  after  an  expression  of  both  form 
and  color.  Ruskin  says  "the  imperative  demand 
for  finish  is  ruinous  because  it  refuses  better  things 
than  finish." 

In  the  beginning  this  form  work  seems  almost 
like  play  with  no  hint  of  seriousness.  The  chil- 
dren are  handling  the  solids,  they  are  picking  out 
the  largest  ones,  the  smallest  ones,  they  are  com- 
■  paring  them,  and  thinking  of  objects  that  resemble 
them  in  form  and  size;  but  all  the  time  they  are 
being  led  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees  to  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  two-inch  cube  in  its  relation 
to  a  square  prism  that  is  twice  as  large,  or  to  a 
four  inch  cube,  from  which  they  can  cut  eight  twa 
inch  cubes. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  avoid  forced  expression 
from  the  children.  The  aim  is  for  freedom,  to  lead 
the  child  to  see  the  solids  in  their  relation  to  each 
other,  and,  when  the  mental  image  is  clear,  to  tell 
simply  and  in  his  own  way  what  he  sees.  He  is 
learning  to  observe,  to  compare,  to  measure,  to 
form  correct  judgments, to  express  himself  in  words, 
with  scissors,  and  with  crayon,  and  to  see  objects 
in  their  true  relation.  He  looks  at  a  square  prism 
6-inches  by  2-inches  by  2-inches,  he  tells  its  name 
and  its  size.  He  passes  to  the  table,  and  with  one  inch 
cubes  he  builds  an  equal  prism,  remembering  the 
dimensions  of  the  one  shown  to  him.  A  little  later 
he  can  build  one  twice  as  large  as  the  one  he  is 
shown,  or  one-half  the  size.  When  he  is  familiar 
with  the  solids  and  their  dimensions,  and  can 
think  six  inches  or  recognize  it  when  he  sees 
it  he  is  beginning  to  have  in  his  mind  clear  ideas 
of  equality  and  exact  ratios.  He  will  not  tell  you 
a  two-inch  cube  is  twice  as  large  as  a  one-inch 
cube;  for  he  has  learned  to  image   clearly  and   to 
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draw  correct  conclusions.  You  need  not  ask  liim 
to  repeat  over  and  over  until  the  words  are  fixed 
in  his  memory  "from  a  four  inch  cube  I  can  cut 
eight  one-inch  cubes;"  the  drill  work  will  be  as 
unnecessary  as  a  drill  on  the  number  of  his  fingers 
or  the  number  of  his  toes. 

Upon  perceiving  the  relative  magnitude  of  these 
two  solids  he  has  in  his  power  the  ability  to  think 
such  problems  as  these:  The  one-inch  cube  weighs 
X,  the  four-inch  cube  weighs  8  times  x;  or  the 
one-inch  cube  costs  i  as  much  as  the  four-inch 
cube. 

This  is  the  briefest  and  most  superficial  kind  of  a 
glance  at  a  subject  that  is  almost  as  broad  as  the 
whole  realm  of  mathematics.  The  more  I  study  it 
and  use  it  with  the  first  year  children  the  more  I 
see  in  it  possibilities  of  doing  away  entirely  with 
the  arithmetical  blockhead.  To  teach  the  chil- 
dren to  count,  to  manipulate  numbers,  is  easier  and 
simpler  work  requiring  less  thought  and  prepara- 
tion on  the  teacher's  part;  but  what  have  the  chil- 
dren gained  from  this,  if  to  it  be  not  added  the  potver 
to  draw  correct  inferences  from  their  mechanical 
knotvledge.'' 

Ask  a  child  to  reason  out  an  example  like  this: 
It  takes  .r  yards  of  material  i^  yards  wide  for  a 
dress,  how  much  will  it  take  if  the  material  is  but 
half  as  wide.  If  he  has  a  clear  mental  picture  of 
this  problem,  he  will  tell  you  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  but  woe  unto  the  child  who  cannot  see 
beyond  the  mere  figures  of  the  problem.  If  the 
answer  is  given  in  the  book,  the  knowing  youngster 
will  proceed  to  manipulate  the  numbers  in  every 
way  known  to  him  until  the  correct  answer  is  ob- 
tained, and  taking  pains  to  remember  which  process 
brought  forth  the  book  answer,  he  is  prepared  for 
his  morrow's  recitation. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  bewildered  country- 
man thought  that  the  man  who  made  the  magic 
"rule  of  three"  did  it  by  direct  inspiration  from  on 
high.'  To  him  the  extraction  of  a  cube  root  is  a 
process  to  be  accomplished  in  the  presence  of  an 
open  book,  where,  line  upon  line,  he  follows  the 
written  directions,  blindly  obedient  to  the  inspired 
maker  of  the  rule. 

We  have  laughed  at  him,  even  while  ourselves 
guiltyof  thesameblindness.  We  can  teach  our  chil- 
dren to  become  skilful  accountants  if  their  memory  is 
quick  and  retentive,  but  do  we  give  them  a  mathe- 
matician's power  that  enables  them  to  see  magni- 
tudes in  their  true  relation.  Have  we  made  "the 
simple  ratios  of   mathematics  become  real"  to  the 


child's  mind.'  This  is  mind  training  and  not 
memory  work,  and  I  believe  even  the  dullard  can 
be  made  to  understand. 


The  Qovernment  of  the  School. 

SUPT.  GEO.   H.  CROWF.LL,  HIGH  POINT,  N.  C. 

Government  involves  the  exercise  of  authority. 
Good  government  comes  from  a  worthy  source,  be 
it  individual  or  corporation.  Solomon,  good  and 
wise,  erected  a  temple  of  worship  to  the  Lord, 
which  was  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  art  and 
represented  all  the  forces  which  God  had  expended 
since  the  Fall  in  educating  and  lifting  his  people 
out  of  their  depravity  into  the  light  and  influence 
of  the  promised  Messiah;  licentious,  idolatrous  and 
tyrannical,  he  mocked  the  divine  confidence  im- 
posed in  him,  demolished  his  temple  and  wrecked 
his  empire.  School  government  is  the  constrain- 
ing power  and  life  of  the  teachers.  If  their  lives 
be  pure,  gentle,  noble,  truthful,  positive,  ener- 
getic and  devoted  to  that  which  makes  for  the 
highest  good  of  the  school  and  the  development 
of  the  children,  there  is  good  government.  If  it 
be  otherwise  there  is  no  government. 

Children  are  imitative.  They  play  school.  They 
talk,  they  think,  they  act,  yea,  they  pray,  like  their 
teachers.  No  teacher  has  a  vestige  of  right  to  say 
to  a  child,  "Now,  you  must  be  pure,  noble,  honest, 
truthful,''  and  be  unclean,  untrue,  and  dishonest 
himself.  Neither  has  he  a  right  to  say,  "Be  ex- 
emplary, be  energetic,  have  lofty  aims,"  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  exhibits  deception,  is  too  lazy 
to  rise  from  his  chair  while  hearing  a  recitation, 
has  no  higher  aim  than  to  finish  the  schedule  each 
day  and  draw  his  salary  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

If  you  desire  your  pupils  to  be  pure,  be  pure 
yourself;  to  be  truthful,  be  truthful  yourself;  to  be 
honest,  noble,  energetic,  be  honest,  noble,  ener- 
getic yourself  Example  is  better  than  precept. 
Practice  the  virtues  you  would  have  your  pupils 
learn.  Love  is  a  great  factor  in  government.  The 
teacher  must  love  and  be  lovable.  Indeed,  this  is 
the  Whole  law.  The  child,  realizing  the  teacher's 
love  for  it,  and  his  enthusiasm  manifested  for  its 
highest  welfare,  out  of  obligation,  loves  its  teacher 
and  submits  to  his  every  request  lamb-like  from 
supreme  choice.  Herein  is  freedom — teacher  and 
pupil  acting  from  the  principle  of  love,  either 
working  for  the  highest  well-being  of  the  other. 

This  develops  conscience — in  the  first  place,  a 
conscience  that  binds  the  school  together  as  one 
large  family  in  ties  of  affection  and  sympathy;  in 
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the  second  place,  a  conscience'that  is  susceptible 
to  reason,  and  hungers  for  that  which  edifies  and 
instructs;  in  the  third  place,  a  conscience  that  is 
submissive  to  all  law  and  authority. 

Let  the  teacher  or  the  principal  or  the  superin- 
tendent ,  for  morning  exercises,  read  a  truth  from 
the  Word  of  God,  comment  on  it  for  a  minute, 
or  read  responsively,  lead  in  a  verse  or  two 
of  two  spirited  hymns,  join  in  a  word  of  prayer  or 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  after  which  tell  a  short  story 
illustrating  the  scripture  read,  exhort  the  children 
to  heed  the  lesson,  to  make  everything  in  life 
secondary  to  being  noble — to  be  above  the  work  of 
their  hands,  make  his  announcements — all  in  15 
or  20  minutes,  then  let  the  children  repair  to  the 
respective  rooms  for  work;  and  do  all  this  in  an  easy, 
honest,  pleasant  and  happy  way — and  there  is  no 
power  in  heaven  or  earth  to  keep  the  children  from 
having  great  admiration  for  such  ideal,  from  ab- 
sorbing, daily,  principles  that  will  lead  to  noble  man- 
hood, and  from  obeying  the  wishes  and  commands 
of  those  who  govern  the  school. 

Indeed,  I  think  the  morning  exercises  in  the 
chapel,  where  we  go  for  a  few  moments  to  God  for 
power,  wisdom  and  guidance — and  go  purely  for 
that  purpose — is  the  secret  of  government.  Any- 
thing short  of  this  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  If  I 
were  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  New  York 
City  or  Boston  or  Chicago,  or  any  city,  I  would 
have  morning  exercises  in  the  chapel,  each  day, 
in  every  school,  and  make  them  purely  religious — • 
not  "  preachy,"  not  sectarian,  not  doctrinal — by  no 
means,  but  I  would  emphasize  honesty,  upripht- 
ness,  truthfulness,  higher  living.  The  salvation  of 
the  soul  is  the  one  question  in  life,  all  energy  thus 
directed  is  success,  not  thus  directed  is  failure. 
And  I  would  develop  a  Christian  citizenship  in 
such  cities  of  which  the  like  has  not  yet  been  seen. 
Of  course  they  would  not  have  me,  but  if  they  did, 
that  is  precisely  what  I  would  do,  and  I  would  go 
at  it  in  the  same  faith  in  which  I  took  up  the  work 
at  High  Point. 

Nothing  can  be  substituted  for  it.  Historical  re- 
cords, colonial  history,  description  of  campaigns 
and  battlefields,  stories  of  men's  lives,  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  of  mythology,  of  literature, 
of  fairy  tales  and  imaginary  journeys,  are  good 
in  the  class  room,  but  instinctive  in  the  child  heart, 
in  the  heart  of  the  human  race,  is  a  reaching  out 
afteraGodandhisguidance;and  the  man  in  authori- 
ty over  children  who  does  notdirect,  in  all  purity  and 
simplicity,  this  child  heart  to  God  and  speak  of  His 


goodness,  or  who  in  any  way  substitutes  stories  in 
story-land  for  it,  is  propagating  a  false  ideal,  deceiv- 
ing thehighGod-instinctinthechildren  and  lessen- 
ing their  appreciation  of  honesty  and  uprightness. 

Such  an  idea  is  the  only  thing  thinkable  to  me  by 
which  unity  of  cooperation  may  be  experienced  in 
everything,  on  the  part  both  of  the  teacher  and  of 
the  student.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  //  is  experienced 
by  directing  all  purposes  towards  this  ideal,  or  high 
standard. 

The  teachers  may  all  be  Christians,  but  unless 
they  are  brought  together  and,  with  the  children, 
have  their  hearts  and  purposes  directed  to  God  for 
guidance,  by  a  head  or  chief  of  the  school,  they 
will  soon  drift  off  to  as  many  petty  bodies  or 
clans  as  there  are  teachers,  and  no  prophet  need 
rise  to  prophesy  the  result  to  the  school. 

This  method  ripens  and  mellows  the  passions 
and  temper  both  of  the  teacher  and  the  pupil. 
Then  if  when  naughty  children  come  to  be  punished, 
and  come  they  will,  the  teacher,  instead  of  forget- 
ting all  reason,  good  judgment  and  common  sense, 
flying  into  a  passion  and  inflicting  punishment  while 
in  such  base  state,  is  gentle,  kind,  positive,  enquires 
into  every  particular,  ascertains  whether  punish- 
ment is  needed  and  who  needs  it,  shows  the  stu- 
dent that  justice  only  is  sought  and  X^a'aX.  justice 
must  be  done  in  all,  appealing  to  their  sense  of 
uprightness,  the  punishment,  whether  light  or 
severe,  will  actually  draw  the  children  closer  to 
the  teacher  in  love  and  respect  instead  of  repelling 
them.  There  must  be  no  persuading,  hiring,  beg- 
ging, threatening.  Such  is  puerile.  Seek  justice 
and  the  highest  good  of  the  student,  and  when  it  is, 
reached,  authority  clothed  in  kindness  and  sub- 
mission filled  with  peace  are  in  waiting. 

Under  such  honesty  of  purpose  the  teacher  can 
show  a  smiling  face  upon  a  solid  countenance,  yea, 
even  upon  a  frowning  conscience.  I  have  pursued 
this  method  for  years  with  boys,  even  with  men  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  instead  of  being  driven 
away  they  have  been  drawn  closer  and  have  loved 
stronger. 

This  will  take  time.  Be  it  so.  It  is  impossible 
without  it  to  have  a  school  worthy  the  name  or 
to  cultivate  those  faculties  in  the  lives  of  the  stu- 
dents which  make  for  their  success  or  prepare  their 
hearts  for  the  reception  of  the  truth  which  deter- 
mines their  character  and  their  destiny. 

When  I  came  to  High  Point  in  August,  1897,  the 
beginning  of  the  history  of  her  graded  school,  the 
unanimous  verdict  was,  "  This  is  the  toughest  set 
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of  childaen  you  have  ever  seen,"  I  am  glad  that  I 
can  say,  and  truthfully,  after  an  application  of  this 
method  of  government  for  more  than  two  years, 
the  opinion  is,  "  It  has  worked  wonders,  there  is  no 
better  body  of  students  in  the  state." 

This  method  will  govern  thousands  as  well  as 
onei  It  is  this  life  that  wins  respect,  and  submis- 
sion to  authority.  This  is  the  secret  of  good  gov- 
ernment. 


One  Meaning  of  Nature  Study. 


NELLIE  WALTON  FORD  (IN    PRIMARY    EDUCATION. 


Perhaps  one  of  the  best  lessons  of  Nature  Study 
is  that  we  must  not  be  in  a  hurry. 

The  old  time  teacher  who  tries  to  bind  Mother 
Nature  to  a  course  of  study,  will  be  evaded  at 
every  turn.  The  playful  old  lady  works  out  her 
own  sweet  will  and  absolutely  refuses  to  run  on 
schedule  time.  "  Young  things  must  not  be 
crowded,"  she  says,  and  laughs  in  her  sleeve  when 
the  seeds  we  have  planted  are  weeks  in  sprouting, 
when  the  buds  do  not  open  as  soon  as  we  expect 
them,  and  when  the  chrysalis  we  have  watched  all 
winter  does  not  yield  up  its  treasure  until  June. 
Our  plans  must  be  changed  if  we  are  to  travel  in 
her  company. 

Happy  will  be  the  day  for  teachers  and  children 
when,  freed  from  traditions,  each  little  mind  will 
be  allowed  to  take  its  own  time  to  develop  along 
with  the  buds  and  seeds:  when  the  course  of  study 
shall  read — not  at  the  end  of  so  many  months,  but, 
'  when  this  step  is  completed,  the  next  shall  be  taken 
up;  when  the  little  brain  of  the  si.x-year-old  shall  not 
be  strained  by  two  or  three  processes  in  one  prob- 
lem, but  shall  be  gradually  fitted  for  the  reasoning 
period,  by  the  training  of  the  powers  of  observa- 
tion. Every  child  must  go  down  into  Egypt.  Each 
child  should  be  allowed  in  the  time  of  plenty  to 
store  away  food  for  the  time  of  famine,  which  is 
sure  to  come. 

And  there  are  other  facts  than  intellectual  ones. 
Not  that  a  child  should  be  left  unwatched  to  pick 
up  here  and  there,  unconnected  knowledge.  The 
teacher  is  most  necessary  at  this  period  and  should 
be  very  watchful  that  no  worthless  substitute  for 
the  corn  of  the  land  be  brought  to  the  store  house. 
While  the  infant  mind  should  not  be  troubled  by 
questions  beyond  its  powers,  it  must  be  given  an- 
swers to  its  How.'  When.'  and  What  for.' 

Our  trouble  has  not  been  that  we  gave  too  much 


to  the  children,  but  that  we  gave  it  too  soon  and 
too  much  at  once.  It  is  almost  certain  that  a  child 
whose  powers  of  observation  have  been  carefully 
trained  will  take  up  the  intricacies  of  written  arith- 
metic when  his  reasoning  powers  are  developed 
with  much  more  enjoyment  and  profit  than  the  one 
whose  first  years  in  the  school  have  been  made 
hideous  by  problems  far  beyond  his  years. 

Why  are  we  so  impatient.'  If  we  could  only 
wait  and  give  the  children  what  they  need  in  these 
early  years,  their  minds  would  open  gradually  as 
the  flowers  and  come  to  fruitage  in  the  proper 
season. 

"  But,"  says  some  one,  "  we  are  not  to  blame  for 
being  impatient.  There  is  the  course  of  study." 
Yes,  there  is  the  course  of  study,  but  even  in  this, 
maybe,  we  are  to  blame.  Until  primary  teachers 
protest,  things  will  not  be  any  better.  Until  teach- 
ers above  the  primary  grades  insist  that  children 
shall  not  come  to  them  until  they  are  ready  for  the 
work  required,  there  will  be  no  improvement. 

Let  us  learn  from  Nature  to  look  first  for  the 
blade,  then  the  ear,  and,  lastly,  the  full  corn  in  the 
ear. 


Ten  Good  Rules  for  the  School  Room. 


1.  Prevention  of  the  wrong  doing  is  better 
than  punishing  the  wrong  done. 

2.  Never  charge  a  pupil  with  misdemeanor  on 
mere  suspicion,  never  at  all  unless  you  have  pos- 
itive proof,  an  absolute  demonstration,  that  he  is 
the  guilty  one. 

3.  Exercise  great  care  in  taking  a  stand,  that 
you  may  have  no  occasion  to  retreat. 

4.  Fault-finding  is  not  calculated  to  cure  a 
fault. 

5.  Distrust  in  the  teacher  breeds  deceit  in  the 
pupil,  therefore,  always  trust  your  pupils. 

6.  Absolute  self-control  on  the  part  of  a  teacher 
is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  proper  control  of  the 
pupils. 

7.  Obedience  won  is  far  better  and  easier  than 
obedience  compelled. 

8.  A  child  properly  employed  is  easily  con- 
trolled. 

9.  A  school  not  properly  controlled  is  a  school 
of  little  progress  or  profit. 

10.  Never  threaten;  never  chide  angrily;  above 
all,  never  use,  in  the  least  degree  or  under  any 
circumstances,  sarcasm. —  The   Teachers'  Institute. 
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The  City  Superintendent  and  His  Work.* 


SUPT.  FRANK  H.  CURTISS,  MT.  AIRY,  N.  C,  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


That  an  impression  exists  in  the  minds  of  many- 
people — and  well-educated  and  otherwise  well- 
informed  people  too — that  the  position  of  the  city 
superintendent  of  schools  is  to  a  large  degree  a 
sinecure,  a  position  of  some  responsibility,  it  is  true, 
but  with  very  little  work,  and  to  which  is  attached 
a  good  salary,  is  self-evident,  if  we  may  judge  from 
appearances  and  from  remarks  upon  the  subject 
which  are  too  often  publicly  expressed. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  discuss  briefly  in  the  time 
assigned  me  some  of  the  qualifications  so  essential 
for  a  successful  city  superintendent.  Before  dis- 
cussing the  work  of  the  superintendent,  I  desire  to 
speak  of  the  man  himself 

Paramount  to  everything  else  I  would  unhesitat- 
ingly place  character.  The  signal  failure  of  ed- 
ucational systems  to  elevate  the  social  and  moral 
condition  of  mankind,  through  the  ages,  is  due,  in 
large  part,  to  lack  of  proper  moral  training  bj'  the 
teachers.  There  is  an  unconscious  tuition  emanat- 
ing from  the  teacher;  I  care  not  whether  he  be  in 
the  "  old  field  school,"  or  in  some  one  of  our  great 
institutions  of  higher  learning, — a  silent,  yet  all- 
powerful  force,  that  is  as  irresistible  as  an  aval- 
anche. It  was  remarked  of  Lord  Chatham  that 
everybody  felt  that  there  was  something  finer  and 
grander  in  the  man  than  anything  he  ever  said. 
One  of  the  greatest  compliments  ever  paid  to  a 
superintendent  was  a  remark  made  by  one  of  his 
pupils,  who  said:  "  He  makes  gentlemen  of  his 
boys  simply  by  his  deportment  before  them." 
How  important  that  the  superintendent  should  be 
a  gentleman  in  every  respect,  a  thorough  gentle- 
man, a  Christian  gentleman.  His  pupils  may  not 
study  their  text-books,  but  they  will  study  their 
teacher.  He  is  a  living  epistle  known  and  read  of 
all  men.  If  there  is  anything  that  is  not  genuinely 
true  and  sterling  about  the  man,  his  pupils  are 
quick  to  detect  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  the 
gentleman.  To  many  a  loving,  trusting  child  the 
teacher  is  an  ideal;  how  necessary  then  that  the 
teacher  be- worthy  of  the  love  and  veneration — I 
had  almost  said  adoration — bestowed  upon  him. 

In   addition   to   the   fact  that  the  superintendent 

•A  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Superintendents 
of  City  Schools,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  December  29th,  1898.  Though  a  little 
long  for  our  columns,  this  paper  is  so  good  and  contains  so  much  sound 
wisdom,  that  it  is  given  in  full.  Many  of  its  statements  and  sugges- 
tions apply  with  equal  force  to  superintendents  of  county  and  district 
Bchools. 


should  be  a  man  of  irreproachable  character,  and 
of  such  exemplary  habits  that  he  is  worthy  the 
imitation  of  all  his  pupils,  he  should  possess  broad 
and  deep  scholarship.  He  should  be  a  gentlemar» 
— a  thoroughly  cultured  and  educated  gentleman. 
He  should  be  a  man  whom  teachers  and  pupils 
alike  respect,  not  alone  for  his  upright  moral  char- 
acter, but  for  his  high  literary  attainments,  his 
scholarship,  and  his  varied  and  successful  e.xper- 
ience  in  his  chosen  profession,  as  well.  There 
can  be  no  more  contemptible  and  pitiable  object 
than  a  so-called  superintendent,  deficient  in  schol- 
arship, looked  down  upon,  rather  than  up  to,  by 
pupils  and  teachers  alike — a  man  who  has  lost  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  his  teachers,  his  pupils, 
and  the  community  in  general,  and  who  is  uncer- 
tain, wavering  and  forever  in  doubt  as  to  the  in- 
fluence he  wields,  or  the  authority  he  can  e.xercise 
over  his  school. 

Such  a  superintendent  is  an  incubus  on  any 
school,  and  that  school  would  be  infinitely  better 
off  without  any  head  at  all  than  with  a  superin- 
tendent who  is  merely  a  figure-head;  and  yet  we 
all  have  seen,  and  possibly  know,  such  schools,  and 
such  superintendents.  It  is  a  subject  for  congrat- 
ulation, however,  that  such  instances  are  becoming 
rarer  each  day,  and  let  us  hope  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  unskilled  and  unscholarly  sup- 
erintendent of  schools  will  be  numbered  among 
the  things  that  have  been,  but  are  not. 

The  superintendent  should  be  the  most  cultured 
scholar  in  the  school,  and  should  be  a  constant 
inspiration  to  his  teachers  and  his  pupils.  Above 
all,  let  him  rise  beyond  little  technicalities,  catch 
questions,  and  quibbles,  which  are  always  indicat- 
ive of  a  small  intellect,  and  let  his  time  and  atten- 
tion be  given  to  higher  and  more  ennoblingsubjects. 
As  has  been  well  said,  there  are  heights  in  schol- 
arship which  tower  above  these  little  technicalities 
as  grandly  as  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Himalayas 
above  the  foot-hills  of  India.  The  first  are  sublime; 
the  latter  inspire  neither  awe  nor  respect  except 
among  those  who  have  gone  no  further.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  pass  through  these  foot-hills  in  order 
to  reach  the  base  of  the  mountains,  but  he  who 
lingers  among  them  will  never  reach  the  heights 
beyond,  and  his  horizon  must  ever  remain  thus 
contracted  unless  he  presses  on  to  higher  summits. 

The  superintendent  must  possess  good,  practlical 
common  sense.  He  may  have  an  irreproachable 
character,  and  may  be  a  man  of  most  scholarly  at- 
tainments,  yet   prove    a  complete  failure,   simply 
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because  he  lacks  judgment,  and  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  affairs.  He  must  be  able  to  ex- 
ercise discretion  in  dealing  with  the  thousand  and 
one  matters  which  must  necessarily  come  under 
his  personal  supervision.  Quick  to  act,  yet  cool 
and  collected,  he  must,  like  a  general  on  the 
battlefield,  be  ready  to  meet  every  emergency  and 
every  difficulty  as  it  arises,  and  to  meet  it  in  such 
a  way  that  his  decision  shall  be  unquestioned. 
Many  a  superintendent  has  met  irretrievable  loss 
and  disastrous  defeat,  simply  because  he  has  hes- 
itated in  a  crisis,  and  shown  his  inability  to  act 
promptly  and  emphatically  in  matters  that  require 
decision  of  character. 

The  successful  superintendent  must  e.xpect  to 
have  many  demands  made  upon  him.  He  must 
possess  a  vast  amount  of  energy.  He  must  be  a 
leader,  not  a  follower,  in  the  march;  he  must  ever 
be  on  the  alert,  ever  watchful  for  improvement, 
ever  anxious  to  make  the  present  school-year  the 
best  of  all.  He  must  encourage  and  stimulate  his 
teachers;  he  must  direct  his  pupils  and  teach  them 
by  precept  and  by  example  what  he  wishes  them 
to  know,  to  do,  and  to  be. 

An  indifferent  teacher  makes  an  indifferent 
school,  and  an  indolent,  non -progressive  super- 
intendent cannot  reasonably  expect  a  progressive, 
energetic  and  enthusiastic  school.  There  is  always 
something  demanding  the  time  and  attention  of 
the  wide-awake,  energetic  superintendent.  The 
countless  duties  devolving  upon  him  must  receive 
attention,  or  the  school  will  suffer. 

That  school  is  to  be  sincerely  pitied  whose  sup- 
erintendent conceive?  his  whole  duty  to  be  confined 
to  office  work.  He  must  have  an  office  and  must 
spend  much  of  his  time  there,  but  far  more  of  his 
time  must  be  devoted  to  outside  work  and  super- 
vision. As  the  engineer  must  give  careful  inspec- 
tion to  every  part  of  the  mighty  engine  he  controls, 
and  must  see  that  no  part  is  neglected  or  over- 
looked, so  the  superintendent  must  bestow  most 
careful  attention  upon  every  detail  of  school  work. 
He  is  the  commander-in-chief,  and  although  he 
has  most  competent  and  worthy  aides,  he  must, 
nevertheless,  have  general  oversight  and  must 
direct,  suggest,  restrain,  and  encourage. 

The  highest  forms  of  labor  are  those  which  in- 
volve the  e.xpenditure  of  the  highest  forms  of  en- 
ergy. The  superintendent  must  be  the  commanding 
general,  who  at  one  glance  takes  in  the  whole 
situation  and  who  directs  his  forces  so  as  to  meet 
the  highest  and  best  demands  of  the  situation. 


I  regret  that,  in  the  light  of  the  closing  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are 
many  people  who  do  not  realize  the  absolute  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  having  a  competent  and 
responsible  head  of  a  school,  able  to  direct  the 
movements  of  the  whole  system  and  empowered 
to  carry  into  execution  his  plans  and  ideas.  To 
all  such  people  the  superintendent  must,  of  neces- 
sity, appear  an  unnecessary  and  useless  expense, 
one  whose  duties  are  light  and  whose  responsibil- 
ities are  far  lighter.  It  is  encouraging  however, 
to  know  that  this  opinion  does  not  prevail  among 
people  who  have  made  a  study  of  schools,  their 
needs  and  their  working.  The  day  is  at  hand 
when  all  people  whose  opinion  is  valid  and  sought 
will  insist  upon  a  competent  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  will  regard  his  position  as  one  of  honor 
and  responsibility,  and  will  regard  the  man  as  an 
important  factor  in  the  schools.  No  greater  mis- 
take can  be  made  by  a  school  board  than  the  fatal 
mistake  of  employing  an  inferior  superintendent, 
whose  principal  recommendatiou  is  that  he  is  ready 
and  willing  to  accept  a  small  salary.  Such  a  man 
is  dear  at  any  price,  and  the  death-warrant  of  a 
school  is  signed  and  sealed  the  moment  he  assumes 
control.  Let  the  school  board  secure  the  best 
man  obtainable,  give  him  full  control  of  the  school, 
and  then  hold  him  to  a  strict  account  for  results. 

Having  spoken  thus  far  of  the  superintendent 
himself,  I  now  purpose  to  speak  briefly  of 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  thoroughly  practical  and  eminently  success- 
ful superintendent  must  be  perfectly  familiar  with 
every  detail  of  the  entire  machinery  of  the  school 
system.  He  must  not  only  know  how  to  teach, 
but  he  must  be  able  to  direct  and  show  others  how 
to  teach.  It  occurs  to  me  that  in  no  other  way 
can  the  superintendent  be  so  efficient  or  display 
his  executive  ability  to  better  advantage  than  in 
directing  and  managing  an  incompetent -teacher, 
or  in  giving  much-needed  instruction  to  a  young 
teacher  who  is  absolutely  without  experience  and 
who  is  desirous  of  receiving  right  instruction.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  uphold  and  to 
give  his  moral  support  to  every  teacher  under  his 
supervision  so  long  as  that  teacher  remains  in  the 
school.  Should  matters  of  such  a  nature  arise  that 
he  cannot  longer  give  his  support,  then  let  him 
ask  for  his  or  her  removal,  but  every  teacher  has 
a  right  to  the  assistance,  support  and  sympathy  of 
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the  superintendent  as  long  as  she  remains  in  the 
school. 

I  have  previously  remarked  that  the  superin- 
tendent should  be  perfectly  familiar  with  every 
detail  of  the  school  and  of  school  work,  and  let  me 
add  that  the  superintendent  should  be  fully  com- 
petent to  take  charge  of  and  teach  any  grade  from 
primary  to  high  school,  should  occasion  demand. 
If  he  is  deficient  in  primary  methods  let  him  sit  at 
the  feet  of  his  lowest  grade  teacher,  if  she  be  skil- 
ful, and  watch  her  methods  of  reaching  and  dev- 
eloping the  mind  of  the  child.  Some  of  the  most 
beneficial  lessons  that  I  have  ever  learned  were 
from  my  lower  grade  teachers.  In  my  opinion, 
the  greatest  tact,  skill  and  patience  required  in 
teaching  are  needed  in  dealing  with  little  people — 
so  very  much  depends  upon  the  right  kind  of  in- 
struction being  given  at  the  beginning.  I  hope 
and  trust  that  the'day^is'not  far  distant  when  the 
importance  of  having  skilled  and  experienced 
teachers  in  all  of  the]  lower  grades,  and  paying 
such  teachers  a  just  recompense,  will  be  recognized 
by  school  boards  everywhere. 

Aside  from  his  supervision  of  the  school  and  its 
workings,  I  conceive  that,  first  of  all,  the  superin- 
tendent should  be  a  teacher  of  teachers.  In  this 
way  he  can  accomplish  far  better  and  more  lasting 
results  than  in  any  other  way.  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  that  he  should  instruct  along  the  lines  of 
text-books  especially — his  greatest  work  is  to  train 
them  to  observe  children,  to  understand  and  to  ap- 
preciate them,  and  how  best  to  apply  psychical 
knowlege.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  city  superin- 
tendent has  a  belter  opportunity  of  doing  satis- 
factory pedagogical^work  along  this  line  among  his 
teachers  than  has  almost  any  other  educator. 

Another  important  work  of  the  superintendent 
is  the  "  teachers'  meetings,"  which  ought  to  be  held 
weekly,  if  possible;  certainly  at  no  greater  interval 
than  bi-weekly.  I  know  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  educators  regarding  this,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  great  good  is  accomplished  by 
holding  frequent  meetings,  especially  in  the  graded 
schools  of  our  smaller  cities  and  larger  towns, 
where  very  often  young  teachers  are  employed 
who  have  had  little  or  no  experience  in  teaching 
and  who  need  this  especial  kind  of  instruction.  I 
do  not  think  it  wise  to  turn  these  meetings  into  a 
discussion  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the 
teachers  during  the  past  week,  or  of  the  idleness 
and  misdemeanor  of  pupils.  If  these  things  must 
come  up  for  general  discussion,  let  them  be  dis- 


posed of  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  then  let  the  re- 
maining time  of  the  meeting  be  devoted  to  helpful 
instruction.  In  this  way  I  believe  that  the  super- 
intendent can  accomplish  more  material  good  to 
the  teachers  and  to  the  schools  than  he  could  in 
one,  two,  or  even  three  weeks  by  simply  visiting 
the  rooms  of  those  teachers  and  offering  sugges- 
tions to  individuals. 

If  conducted  in  the  right  way,  these  meetings 
must  be  productive  of  much  and  lasting  good,  and 
the  teacher  who  does  not  go  out  from  one  of  these 
meetings,  strengthened,  encouraged  and  filled  with 
the  resolve  to  do  better  work  than  ever  before  may 
profitably  indulge  in  self-examination;  for  there 
is  something  radically  wrong  somewhere.  The 
superintendent,  if  he  be  wise,  will  ever  strive  to 
make  these  meetings  bright,  interesting  and  at- 
tractive. He  can  if  he  will.  In  pursuance  of  a 
thorough  pedagogical  course  of  study  with  his 
teachers  it  seems  to  me  that  his  next  most  efficient 
work  would  be  to  instruct  in  the  methods  and 
subject  matter  of  the  class-room,  and  to  offer  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue.  The 
superintendent  should  at  all  times  be  ready  and 
willing  to  take  charge  of  a  class,  and  give  to  the 
teacher,  if  necessary,  a  practical  demonstration  of 
his  methods.  The  superintendent  who  possesses 
tact  can  easily  encourage  the  nervous,  timid  teacher 
by  a  few  well-directed  questions  addressed  to  the 
class,  or  by  taking  charge  of  the  class  himself, 
thus  giving  her  new  courage  and  stimulus  to  better 
and  more  efficient  work. 

No  matter  what  the  occasion,  the  superintendent 
should  never  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  criticise  a 
teacher  in  public  or  before  a  class.  It  is  little 
short  of  brutality,  and  can  never  result  in  good. 
If  criticism  and  reproof  must  be  given  let  them 
always  be  given  in  private  and  in  a  kindly  manner. 
Such  suggestions  and  criticisms  will  always  be 
kindly  received  by  the  earnest,  conscientious 
teacher,  while  to  the  careless,  indifferent,  or  in- 
competent teacher  reproof,  criticism  and  sugges- 
tion, alike,  are  more  than  useless. 

And  this  brings  me,  in  the  next  place,  to  pay  my 
respects  to  this  class  of  teachers,  the  bane  of 
existence  to  every  superintendent;  for  where  is  the 
superintendent  who  has  not  at  some  time,  had  such 
teachers  to  deal  with.?  I  do  not  believe  in  total 
depravity,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  teachers  who 
are  pedagogically  past  redemption,  teachers 
whom  no  amount  of  assistance  on  the  part  of  the 
superintendent    can  benefit    or    arouse  to    better 
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work,  and   who  block    the  wheels  of  educational 
progress. 

For  the  good  of  the  school  such  a  teacher  should 
be  removed  as  soon  as  possible;  but,  if  for  any  cause 
whatever,  political  or  otherwise,  removal  seems 
inexpedient,  or  impracticable,  then  let  the  superin- 
tendent secure  the  best  work  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  friction 
and  antagonism.  It  is  a  mistake  to  criticise  in 
public  poor  teachers,  those  who  cannot  or  will 
not  improve.  In  case  of  their  ultimate  dismissal 
such  criticism  only  tends  to  give  the  appearance  of 
prejudice,  and  often  gives  rise  to  unfriendly  feelings 
toward  the  superintendent.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
to  criticise  poor  teachers  is  to  say  nothing  at  all 
publicly  about  them,  or  their  work,  never  letting 
their  failure  be  discussed  except  to  them  and  to  the 
school-board. 

Not  the  least  of  the  duties  of  the  superintendent 
is  his  duty  to  his  school  board  and  his  relations  to 
its  members.  He  should  be  a  man  in  whom  the 
board  have  the  utmost  confidence,  and  for  whom 
they  have  profound  respect.  Only  such  a  man  can 
wield  the  influence  that  he  ought  to  e.xercise  with 
his  board.  He  should  at  all  times  feel  free  to  offer 
suggestions,  and,  when  asked,  to  give  advice  con- 
cerning the  management  of  the  school;  and  the 
board  should  no  more  feel  free  to  disregard  his 
advice  than  they  would  feel  free  to  disregard  the 
advice  of  an  attorney  to  whom  they  have  referred 
their  legal  acts.  The  superintendent  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  authority  upon  educational  subjects 
in  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and  he  ought 
to  influence  very  largely  public  sentiment  in  regard 
to  the  schools;  and  he  can  if  he  be  the  right  kind 
of  man.  As  I  understand  it,  one  of  the  principal 
duties  of  a  superintendent  is  to  establish  firmly  in 
the  minds  and  feelings  of  the  community  a  pride 
in  the  schools,  and  a  loyalty  to  them.  Unless  he 
succeed  in  doing  this  the  influence  of  the  school 
will  never  be  great.  The  newspaper  is  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  in  forming  the  sentiment  of  a  com- 
munity, and  every  superintendent  should  see  to  it 
that  the  press  of  his  town  is  heartily  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  education.  If  public  sentiment  and  the 
press  are  found  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
schools,  then  they  are  indeed  resting  upon  a  firm 
•foundation.  That  community  in  which  public  op- 
inion is  in  hearty  accord  with  the  school,  will 
always  have  a  good  system  of  education.  Again 
I  repeat  that  the  superintendent  has,  in  a  very 
large  degree,  the  power  to  mould  public  sentiment 


as  he  chooses.  The  wise  and  far-seeing  superin- 
tendent will  not  be  slow  in  availing  himself  of 
these  and  of  all  other  agencies  that  will  futher  the 
interests  of  the  school. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  not 
presented  to  you  the  impossible  superintendent, 
nor  have  I  outlined  impossible  work.  Every  live, 
progressive,  enthusiastic  superintendent  can  be, 
and  ought  to  be,  all  that  I  have  suggested,  and 
more.  We  must  have  our  ideal,  if  we  ever  ac- 
complish anything  worthy  of  remembrance.  Let 
us  then  as  superintendents,  one  and  all,  set  our 
mark  high,  and  do  our  best  to  reach  it,  fully  realis- 
ing the  importance  and  responsibility  of  our  posi- 
tion, and  remembering  that  the  working  of  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  school  devolves  largely 
upon  the  superintendent,  and  that  its  success 
depends  upon  his  skilful  management. 


Observations  among  New  England  Schools. 


MARTIN  H.   HOLT,  0.\K  RIDGE  INSTITUTE. 


Recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  some  of 
the  leading  schools  and  colleges  of  New  England, 
and,  while  time  did  not  permit  me  to  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  their  educational  system  and  to 
make  statistical  comparison  with  ours,  still  I  could 
not  refuse,  when  requested,  to  give  my  impressions 
of  what  is  best  there,  and  to  submit  some  logical 
deduc'^ions.  This  article  is  not  intended  for  those 
who  close  their  eyes  and  sing  "  The  old  North 
State  forever,"  and  are  not  progressive  enough  to 
learn  from  those  who  are  entitled  to  be,  and  are, 
our  teachers  in  educational  matters,  as  well  as  in 
literature.  If  one  will  subtract  the  date  of  the 
founding  of  Harvard  University  from  the  date  of 
the  birth  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  he 
will  find  out  approximately  how  far  behind  Mas- 
sachusetts we  are  in  education,  and  all  that  educa- 
tion means.  In  spite  of  severe  climate,  rocky  soil 
and  a  general  lack  of  natural  advantages  and  re- 
sources, that  little  state  has  forged  far  ahead  of  us 
in  invention,  in  art,  in  literature,  and  in  that  quick- 
ened intellectual  activity  which  makes  for  material 
development  and  prosperity.  No  one  who  travels 
through  New  England  will  hesitate  to  admit  this 
truth.  It  faces  him  in-  the  country  and  in  the  city, 
in  the  factory  village  and  in  the  university  town. 
Everywhere  the  superior  culture  of  the  people, 
and  its  happy  effect  upon  wealth  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  higher  pleasures  of  life  are  visible. 
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When  one  studies  the  provisions  the  state  and 
private  benevolence  have  made  for  the  general  and 
thorough  education  of  the  boys  and  girls,  he  no 
longer  wonders  when  he  sees  the  fruit  of  it.  Some 
one  said,  to  make  a  thorough  gentleman  you  must 
begin  with  the  boy's  grandfather.  The  same  might 
be  said  of  a  scholar.  Massachusetts  began  with 
the  ancestry  many  generations  ago.  Soon  after 
the  first  houses  were  built  on  Beacon  Hill,  the 
wise  and  adventurous  Puritans  crossed  Charles 
River  and  laid  the  foundations  of  Harvard  College. 
And  so  with  Hooker  at  Hartford,  Davenport  at 
New  Haven,  and  Roger  Williams  at  Providence, 
and  a  hundred  other  brave  pioneers  as  they  wand- 
ered off  into  the  wilderness;  as  soon  as  they  had 
provided  a  home  for  themselves,  however  rude  and 
humble,  they  built  a  schoolhouse  upon  the  neigh- 
boring hilltop.  They  are  the  ancestors  of  modern 
New  England.  They  saw  the  truth  that  wealth  is 
in  the  brains  of  the  boys  and  girls;  a  truth  which, 
unfortunately,  we  have  been  all  too  slow  in  per- 
ceiving. Had  wealth  been  an  inherent  property 
of  the  soil,  we  would  not  go  to  that  part  of  the 
country  to  see  it.  It  would  be  in  the  South  and 
the  West.  Isn't  it  sad  that  those  "  having  eyes  see 
not"  the  avenue  to  that  happiness  and  prosperity 
which  is  the  inherent  right  of  any  people! 

The  New  England  system  of  schools  consists  of 
the  ordinary  public  graded  grammar  school,  the 
high  school,  and  the  college  or  university.  In  the 
grammar  school  the  course  of  study  consists  of 
spelling,  reading,  arithmetic,  both  oral  and  written, 
English  grammar,  including  composition  and 
elementary  study  of  literature,  geography  and 
history  of  the  United  States.  With  the  best  of 
buildings  and  equipments,  college  graduates  for 
teachers,  with  libraries,  etc.,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  work  done  is  of  a  high  order,  and  that  it  gives  a 
substantial  groundwork  upon  which  to  build  the 
high  school  and  college  course.  A  special  im- 
petus is  given  to  the  effort  of  the  pupil  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  to  stand  a  rigid  examination  on  these 
studies  before  he  can  go  to  the  high  school,  and 
that  examination  is  conducted  by  the  high  school 
faculty.  Add  to  this  the  exaltation  of  spirit  and 
the  sense  of  manly  dignity  a  boy  of  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  feels  when  he  bids  farewell  to  the  gram- 
mar school,  the  children's  school,  and  assumes 
the  lo£-a  virilis  of  the  high  school,  and  you  will 
understand  the  constant  spur  to  excellence  and 
thoroughness  in  the  grammar  school. 

The  high  school  is  a  part  of  the  township  system 


of  New  England.  In  architecture,  in  equipment, 
in  the  scholarship  of  its  principal  and  teachers,  it 
is  more  pretentious  than  the  elementary  school. 
Its  course  is  a  four  years  structure  built  upon  the 
thorough  preparation  of  the  grammar  schools.  In 
mathematics  the  course  embraces  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
commercial  arithmetic,  and  bookkeeping;  in  phys- 
ical science,  physical  geography,  astronomy, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  geology;  in  history, 
Roman,  Grecian,  Mediaeval,  English,  and  modern, 
together  with  constitutional  text-book;  in  English, 
literary  Readers,  English  masterpieces,  composi- 
tion and  rhetoric.  Trench  on  Words;  in  Latin, 
grammar  and  composition,  Crtsar,  Cicero,  Ovid, 
Virgil,  Pliny,  Sallust,  and  Livy;  in  Greek,  gram- 
mar and  composition.  Reader,  Anacreon,  Xenophon 
and  Homer;  in  modern  languages,  a  three  years' 
course  in  either  French  or  German  or  both  at 
option.  With  insignificant  exceptions,  these  studies 
are  required,  at  all  schools,  of  candidates  for  col- 
lege entrance.  The  English  course  includes  Latin 
and  French  or  German  usually,  and  the  scientific 
course  includes  both  French  and  German,  or  Latin 
with  one  of  these  languages.  But  this  course  is  no 
shorter  or  easier  than  the  English  or  classical,  as 
the  scientific  and  mathematical  requirements  are 
greater.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  scope  of  the 
high  school  in  New  England  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  our  colleges  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few,  which  are  higher  and  more  thorough  than  that 
of  most  of  our  high  schools.  With  this  grammar 
school  course  as  a  basis,  and  the  high  school 
course  broad,  extensive,  and  thorough,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  work  of  New  England  colleges, 
from  start  to  finish,  is  higher,  broader,  more  thor- 
ough than  ours. 

How  are  we  to  get  up  to  this  New  England 
standard.'' 

I.  By  gradually  educating  our  people  to  see 
that  education  pays;  that  it  pays  socially,  morally, 
physically;  that  it  pays  intellectually;  that  it  pays 
in  dollars  and  cents,  in  material  prosperity.  "  We 
must  educate  or  we  must  perish,"  must  be  the  text 
for  evangelistic  work  in  this  State,  and  every 
teacher  from  his  desk,  every  minister  from  his  pul- 
pit, every  business  man  from  his  counting  room, 
every  farmer  to  his  neighbor  must  thunder  it  forth 
in  such  a  sermon  as  will  wake  up  "  Old  Rip  "  from 
his  nap.  We  must  have  educational  facilities  of  a 
better  grade,  better  buildings,  better  teachers, 
longer  terms,  and  a  compulsory  school  law,  if  we 
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wish  to  keep  pace  with  the  more  progressive  States 
of  the  Union. 

2.  We  must  stop  trying  to  teach  everything  in 
our  graded  schools,  and  establish  public  high 
schools,  and  build  more  and  better  private  high 
schools  in  North  Carolina  before  our  colleges  can 
be  what  they  ought  to  be.  Let  the  public  graded 
schools  leave  Latin,  Greek  and  higher  mathematics 
out  of  their  course  of  study;  for,  as  it  is,  they  do  not 
have  time  to  do  them  well.  We  cannot  have  great 
colleges,  literary  or  technological,  until  the  pre- 
paration is  broader  and  deeper. 

3.  Let  no  college  take  a  man  into  the  Freshman 
class  until  he  passes  the  necessary  examinations 
at  the  college.  Abolish  the  subterfuge  of  taking 
a  man  on  anybody's  certificate.  Every  first-class 
high  school  in  North  Carolina  is  willing  for  its  re- 
presentatives to  stand  the  college  examinations 
conducted  by  college  authorities.  And  thus  the 
colleges  can  move  forward  out  of  the  legitimate 
territory  of  the  high  school.  Then  our  colleges 
will  not  be  looked  upon  as  many  of  them  are  and 
must  continue  to  be  till  there  is  a  revolution  in  ex- 
isting conditions;  to-wit,  as  simple  preparatory 
schools;  and  then  boys  will  go  from  the  graded 
grammar  schools  to  the  high  school  instead  of  to 
the  college  as  he  does  now. 

Yale  and  Harvard  will  continue  to  lead,  until 
other  states  begin  to  prepare  students  for  higher 
college  entrance.  Smith  and  Wellesley  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  colleges  for  women  until  the  time 
comes  when  young  women  holding  diplomas  from 
our  female  colleges  can  enter  them.  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  will  continue  to  be  greater 
than  Southern  schools  of  the  same  kind  until  the 
Southern  schools  elevate  standards  of  entrance 
and  cease  to  stop  where  that  school  begins.  The 
solution  of  the  problem  before  us  is  preparation, 
preparation,  PREPARATION; and  a  few  more  colleges 
to  place  standards  of  excellence  above  mere 
numbers. 


The    Value   of   Good    Oral    Reading    in    Studying 
Literature. 


MRS.   ALICE  WHITE  UE  VOL   [iN   WERNER'S  MAG.\ZINE.] 


The  lofty,  idealized  language  of  poetry  is  known 
in  these  days  chiefly  through  the  eye;  and  its  power 
is  consequently  unknown  to  the  majority  of  silent 
readers.  If  a  person  must  be  deprived  of  one  of 
his  senses,  let  it  be  the  eye  rather  than  the  ear. 


The  eye  perceives  the  external  world,  the  ear  the 
internal.  How  subtily  does  the  voice  appeal  to 
the  secret  springs  of  human  nature.  The  voice 
kindles  our  imagination,  awakens  our  interest,  and 
forces  upon  us,  unconsciously,  a  mental  activity 
such  as  we  seldom  or  never  receive  through  the 
eye  alone.  *  *  *  There  is  no  literature  the 
significance  of  which  is  not  greatly  heightened  by 
adequate  vocal  expression.  The  full  power  of  a 
word  is  inseparable  from  its  sound.  We  perceive 
some  truths  through  the  sense  of  hearing  that  we 
never  could  perceive  through  the  sight  alone.  Lit- 
erature is  language,  and  words  are  its  specific  im- 
plements and  substance;  the  voice  alone  can  make 
these  concrete,  vital.  Wordsworth  talks  of  an 
"inward  eye."  And  why  may  we  not  be  said  to 
have  an  inward  ear,  when  tones  alone  conveyj 
thought.'  One  tone  awakens  our  emotions,  another 
our  will. 

Reading  aloud  strengthens  the  memory  and 
helps  to  concentrate  the  mind  and  produce  con- 
tinuity of  thought.  The  interest  of  any  set  of  stu- 
dents in  the  masterpieces  of  literature  is  most 
enhanced  when  they  are  fluently  and  vigorously 
read.  *  *  *  The  highest  result  of  literary  cul- 
ture that  can  be  exhibited  is  the  vocal  rendering 
of  a  great  poem  so  as  to  bring  out  that  poem's 
organic  life.  Better  than  all  lectures  on  literary 
themes,  biography,  historical  sequences,  etc.,  is 
interpretative  reading;  the  voicing  of  that  which 
can  not  be  lectured  about,  the  intellectuality,  the 
indefinite  element  of  a  literary  product. 

The  aim  of  everyteacher  of  literature  should  be  to 
make  the  unconscious  conscious;  the  vague,  tangi- 
ble; and  to  accomplish  this  in  a  manner  that  shall 
draw  out  the  pupil's  thought  rather  than  superimpose 
his  own.  Shall  he  do  this  by  paraphrasing,  re-ar- 
ranging the  subject  matter  into  plainer  language, 
making  prose  of  it,  and  so  losing  the  very  spirit  of 
poetry.'  By  no  means.  The  study  of  grammar 
and  rhetoric  are  tributary  to  literature,  they  are 
not  literature.  Poetry  must  be  studied  in  the 
poetic  spirit.  In  fact  all  literature  must  be  ap- 
proached from  the  aesthetic  side,  because  that  is 
primarily  the  source  of  its  pleasure-giving  power 
to  us.  *  *  *  The  most  important  thing  for  the 
teacher  is  to  know  how  to  make  his  students  feel, 
and  the  voice  is  Heaven's  own  instrument.  *  * 
All  great  poetry  requires,  as  its  natural  agent  of 
expression,  a  great  utterance,  which  conveys  to  the 
imaginative  listener  the  feeling  of  the  author. 

Literature  should  be  taught  through  the  spoken 
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word  of  the  text.  In  my  own  classes  I  have  read 
aloud  again  and  again,  as  a  preliminary  step,  the 
Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  many  of  Chaucer's  Tales,  por- 
tions of  the  Faerie  Queene,  Paradise  Lost,  and  very 
extensively  from  the  Victorian  Poets.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  other  way  satisfactorily  to 
teach  literature.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
teacher  of  the  future  must  be  master  of  the  spoken 
word. 

Cuckoo,  the  Rain  Prophet. 


PROF.  T.  GILBERT  PEARSON,  GUILFORD    COLLEGE,  N.  C. 


Early  last  autumn  I  met  a  very  odd  fellow.  One 
cloudy  afternoon  while  strolling  along  a  woodland 
path  I  heard  a  weird,  mournful  voice  calling,  call- 
ing for  many  minutes.  The  sound  seemed  to  come 
from  a  cluster  of  trees  across  the  glen  near  by. 
After  a  little  time  I  came  up  with  the  sorrowing 
creature,  and  found  it  seated  on  the  drooping 
boughs  of  an  old  gnarled  oak.  It  was  a  cuckoo, 
often  called  the  yellow-billed  cuckoo. 

Some  of  our  birds  had  already  departed  for  their 
winter  visit  to  the  tropics,  but  the  cuckoo  still  tar- 
ried in  the  haunts  of  its  summer  home.  It  seemed 
to  feel  the  solitude  of  the  autumn  forest,  and  al- 
though its  voice  is  seldom  heard  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  it  was  now  chanting  its  plaintive  cry  as  if  its 
heart  was  breaking  at  the  thought  that  smmmer 
was  over. 

It  was  sitting  crosswise  on  the  limb  and  was 
quite  motionless,  save  a  slight  upward  impulse  of 
the  body  each  time  it  called.  As  it  did  not  see  me 
at  first,  there  was  a  good  opportunity  to  notice  its 
appearance.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a  robin,  but 
appeared  to  be  very  slender.  Its  tail  was  long, 
being  more  than  one-half  the  entire  length  of  the 
bird.  Its  legs  were  short,  and  its  small  feet 
grasped  the  limb  on  which  it  sat  with  two  toes  ex- 
tending out  in  front  and  two  behind.  The  bird's 
back  was  brownish  gray,  the  wings  were  rufous, 
and  its  under  parts  were  dull  whitish.  The  outer 
tail  feathers  were  black  with  white  tips,  its  bill, 
which  appeared  to  be  nearly  an  inch  long,  was 
black  above  and  yellow  beneath. 

The  cuckoo  always  leads  a  mournful,  secluded 
life.  Any  time  while  it  is  with  us,  from  May  to 
October,  when  we  chance  to  see  it  at  all,  it  will 
most  probably  be  observed  slipping  silently  from 
the  cover  of  one  tree  or  thicket  to  that  of  another, 
generally  alone  and  frequently  uttering  the  harsh 
guttural  dote  from  which  it  has  long  since  acquired 


the  name  of  rain-crow.  I  have  never  understood 
why  this  bird  should  be  called  a  crow.  Certainly 
it  does  not  resemble  the  crows  in  our  country  either 
in  voice,  appearance,  or  manner  of  life. 

The  cuckoo  is  often  heard  calling  on  cloudy 
days  or  just  before  rains,  and  for  this  reason  it  has 
long  been  accredited  the  power  of  foretelling  the 
coming  shower.  This  bird  cannot  sing;  but  it  has 
some  notes  peculiarly  its  own,  which,  when  once 
heard,  are  not  easily  forgotten.  Tut-tut,  tut-tut, 
it  seems  to  say,  cl-uck,  cl-uck;  cow,  cow,  coiv. 

In  Europe  there  is  a  bird  called  the  cuckoo;  but 
it  is  larger  than  our  bird  by  that  name,  and  is  quite 
a  pretty  singer  besides.  It  is  not  a  shy  bird;  so  a 
great  many  people  are  acquainted  with  its  habits. 
It  was  well  known  when  the  Bible  was  written, 
and  you  can  find  its  name  in  the  list  of  animals 
which  the  Children  of  Israel  were  forbidden  to  eat. 
Shakespeare  in  one  of  his  plays  tells  us  about  the 
cuckoo's  young  Some  of  the  English  poets  speak 
of  its  singing. 

The  very  earliest  English  lyric  poem,  written  a 
long  time  ago,  when  words  were  not  spelled  as 
they  arc  now,  begins  in  this  way: 

"Summer  is  i-curaen  in, 
Lhude  sing  cuccu; 

Groweth  sed 

And  bloweth  med, 
And  springeth  the  wed  nu; 
Sing  cuccu  " 

Of  all  the  tales  told  on  the  English  birds,  the 
one  relating  to  the  nesting  of  the  cuckoo  must  re- 
flect the  least  credit  on  the  accused.  In  the  spring 
when  the  nesting  time  for  birds  arrives  it  does  not 
build  a  nest  for  itself,  but  quietly  steals  away  and 
deposits  its  eggs  secretly  in  the  nests  of  other 
birds.  There  the  eggs  are  incubated  and  the 
young  are  reared  by  the  foster  parents.  While  the 
cuckoo  thus  saves  itself  the  trouble  of  building  a 
nest  and  the  anxiety  of  caring  for  the  young,  it 
has  gained  for  itself  an  unpleasant  notoriety  pos- 
sessed by  few  other  birds.  In  this  country  the  black 
cow-bird  has  the  same  habit,  but  it  is  found  in  the 
south  only  during  the  winter 

Our  yellow-billed  cuckoo  has  learned  the  art  of 
nest  building  but  poorly;  the  nest  in  which  the 
young  are  reared  being  little  more  than  a  mere 
platform  of  twigs.  Indeed,  so  thin  and  frail  a  struc- 
ture is  it  that  the  eggs  can  often  be  counted  from 
beneath  the  nest.  It  is  usually  placed  on  some 
sheltered  limb  or  among  thick  vines.  The  eggs 
vary  from  two  to  four  in   number,  and   their  color 
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is  greenish  blue.  They  are  nearly  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  long  and  about  three-fourths  as  wide. 
Many  birds  lay  their  eggs  one  each  day  with  great 
regulariry  until  the  full  number  has  been  reached. 
The  cuckoo,  however,  often  allows  a  few  days  to 
pass  after  she  begins  sitting  on  some  of  the  eggs 
before  the  others  are  deposited.  Thus  we  some- 
times find  a  young  bird,  an  incubated  egg  and  a 
freshly  laid  egg,  all  in  the  same  nest. 

Among  the  branches  of  our  fruit  trees  we  may 
sometimes  see  large  webs  which  have  been  made 
by  the  tent-caterpillar.  An  invading  host  seems 
to  have  come  and  pitched  its  tents  among  the 
boughs  on  all  sides.  Caterpillars  are  quite  de- 
structive to  trees,  and  the  cuckoos  do  us  a  great 
favor  by  coming  often  to  raid  the  encampment. 
They  pull  the  little  hairy  intruders  out  of  their 
tents  by  the  hundreds,  and  eat  them.  So  many 
are  eaten  by  these  birds  that  their  stomachs  are 
often  found  to  be  thickly  coated  by  a  layer  of  cat- 
erpillar hairs  sticking  in  them.  Cuckoos  also  eat 
grasshoppers  and  different  kinds  of  flies. 

In  some  parts  of  the  south  the  surface  of  the 
country  is  level,  and  the  soil  is  sandy.  Here  are 
foand  large  tracts  of  pine  woodland,  sometimes 
with  no  other  kind  of  trees  growing  near.  In  those 
great  pine  forests  the  cuckoos  are  seldom  seen; 
and  in  such  regions,  if  we  wish  to  find  them,  we 
must  search  by  the  lakes  and  along  the  streams, 
where  other  kinds  of  trees  are  growing. 

The  cuckoo  family  is  quite  a  numerous  one. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  known 
species,  thirty-five  of  which  are  found  in  the  New 
World.  In  the  southern  United  States  we  have 
three  species.  They  are  the  yellow-billed  cuckoo; 
the  black-billed  cuckoo,  which  is  generally  not  a 
very  common  bird;  and  the  mangrove  cuckoo, 
found  only  in  Florida  and  the  islands  to  the  south- 
ward. 

But  my  bird  on  the  drooping  bough  of  the  old 
gnarled  oak  soon  detected  the  presence  of  an  in- 
truder. For  a  moment  it  eyed  me,  as  is  the  bird's 
custom  on  such  occasions,  in  a  dazed  kind  of  way, 
all  the  time  slowly  raising  and  lowering  its  long 
tail;  then  it  flew  swiftly  away  and  vanished  through 
the  foliage.  A  little  later  I  heard  it  again,  this 
time  several  hundred  yards  away,  and,  as  I  passed 
further  along  the  path,  from  the  distance  there 
came  to  my  ear  the  faint  murmuring  coze,  cow,  cow 
of  the  sad  mysterious  bird. 

Once  or  twice  more  I  saw  the  cuckoo,  but  when 
the  second  month   of  autumn   came,  it  flew  away 


one  night  on  a  long,  long  journey.  It  started, 
probably,  for  Central  America,  where  the  winter  is 
warm,  and  where  it  could  find  plenty  of  caterpillars 
and  flies  to  eat  until  the  spring  brings  them  again 
to  our  orchards  and  gardens. 


An  Introduction  to  Shakespeare. 


Miss  LAURA  M.  DEVEREUX,   RALEIGH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


When  a  copy  of  Shakespeare  was  given  me  with 
the  notice  that  I  was  "  to  teach  it,"  I  felt  very  much 
as  if  I  had  been  asked  to  teach  the  universe.  The 
class  consisted  of  about  fifteen  girls,  between  twelve 
and  sixteen  years  old.  They  knew  the  principles  of 
scanning,  some  of  the  principle  figures  of  spee'ch  and 
had  read  some  poetry,  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake," 
"  Hiawatha,"  etc.,  but  none  of  them  had  ever  reaa 
a  play;  so  the  dialogue  was  at  first  very  confusing  to 
them,  and  the  number  of  characters  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  follow  the  thread  of  the  story. 
Though  most  of  the  class  had  a  fairly  good  vocab- 
ulary, all  their  reading  had  been  confined  to  mod- 
ern books;  and  obsolete  words  and  constructions 
were  to  them  like  old  acquaintances  in  new  bon- 
nets to  near  sighted  people — they  did  not  feel  sure 
they  knew  them. 

The  time  allotted  for  recitation  was  twenty  min- 
utes, so  only  thirty  or  forty  lines  were  read  each 
day.  We  went  very  slowly,  first  taking  the  lesson 
word  by  word,  dwelling  particularly  on  those 
words  which  had  become  obsolete  or  changed  in 
meaning.  The  words  being  thoroughly  mastered, 
we  took  the  sentences,  each  pupil  being  asked  to 
give  her  idea  of  the  meaning  of  each. 

It  was  quite  a  new  thought  to  them  that  an  author 
always  means  something,  the  answer  being  often 
given,  "  I  did  not  know  that  that  meant  anything, 
I  thought  it  was  just  put  in  to  fill  up." 

When  the  class  had  gained  a  fair  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  each  speech  taken  separately,  the  fig- 
ures were  pointed  out  by  them.  I  was  surprised 
to  find,  by  the  way,  that  none  of  the  class  had 
ever  heard  of  a  pun.  They  considered  the  puns  very 
amusing  and  took  great  delight  in  finding  them. 

To  return  to  the  lesson.  The  scene  as  a  whole 
was  studied  in  connection  with  what  had  gone 
before.  We  discussed  the  time  and  place,  the 
development  of  the  characters,  and  the  progress 
of  the  story.  A  great  deal  of  written  work  was 
done,  the  class  being  required  to  keep  lists  of  the 
obsolete  words,  the  old  and  the  new  meapings  of 
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words,  and  lists  of  the  figures  of  speech — similes, 
metaphors,  and  hyperboles,  with  some  few  others — 
were  arranged  in  tables,  and  the  meaning  of  each 
explained.  But  the  more  difficult  figures  were 
omitted,  and  the  alliterations  were  so  numerous 
and  easily  found  that  they  were  passed  over.  In 
addition  to  these  lists,  the  pupils  wrote  resumes  of 
each  act  as  it  was  read;  noticing  the  interval  of 
time  and  place  between  the  acts,  when  this  could 
be  determined;  naming  the  characters  who  took 
part,  and  remarking  the  development  of  the  plot. 

Julius  Caesar  was  the  first  play  studied,  and  of 
course  a  good  deal  of  history  work  was  done  in 
connection  with  the  reading.  The  characters  of 
the  play  were  given  as  subjects  for  compositions, 
together  with  sketches  of  their  lives,  and  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived. 

Discussions  followed  on  such  topics  as  the 
motives  which  caused  different  actions,  and  their 
effect  on  the  plot.  A  lively  interest  was  excited  in 
such  questions  as,  "  Was  Brutus  a  disinterested 
patriot.'"  "  Was  Cassius  a  flatterer.'' "  "Had  Mark 
Anthony  a  right  to  deceive  the  conspirators.''" 

The  Merchant  of  Venice  was  read  after  Julius 
Caesar,  and  led  to  some  study  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  of  Mediaeval  religious  ideas. 
This  play  was  studied  just  as  Julius  Csesar  had 
been;  but  at  first  it  proved  much  more  difficult.  I 
suppose  this  was  because  children  have  no  sense  of 
humor,  and  take  everything  literally.  It  seemed 
at  one  time  that,  like  the  wealthy  Andrew,  we 
should  all  be  docked  in  the  sand  of  our  own  dense- 
ness.  The  class  were,  however,  charmed  with 
Portia.  The  mention  of  her  golden  hair  gave  them 
material  for  a  mental  picture.  They  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  her  love  affairs,  and  enjoyed  her  puns 
and  conceits.  When  Launcelot  Gobbo  appeared 
they  laughed  till  they  could  not  read;  though  they 
were  a  little  bewildered  till  they  were  sure  he  was 
joking.  They  thought  the  deception  practised  on 
his  father  exquisitely  funny,  and  never  tired  of 
reading  his  dialogue  with  the  Devil. 

The  best  commentary  on  the  success  of  the 
experiment — for  such  it  was — of  giving  English 
classics  to  inexperienced  and  comparatively  ignor- 
ant readers,  was  that  each  member  of  the  class 
read  one  or  more  of  Shakespeare's  plays  to  her- 
self while  reading  in  class,  and  after  finishing  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  all  were  eager  to  read 
another  play. 

The  class  was  never  once  bored  or  listless.  They 
gained  a  fuller  vocabulary,  and  improved  in  read- 
ing, because  they  were  interested  in  what  they 
read. 


A  School  in  Italy. 


SUPT.   LAWTON  B.   EV.'iNS,  AUGUSTA,  GA. 


When  I  was  in  Rome  last  summer  I  sent  in  a 
request  to  the  government  of  that  city  to  visit  the 
public  schools.  Visitors  are  not  allow  ed  in  foreign 
public  schools  without  a  permit.  Dr.  Tito  Gualdi, 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  the  offi- 
cial head  of  the  schools  on  sanitary  matters,  pre- 
sented his  card  at  my  hotel  and  offered  to  show 
me  the  schools.  They  exhibited  some  unusual  fea- 
tures to  an  American  eye  that  may  be  interesting 
to  an  American  reader. 

The  building  we  visited  was  constructed  upon 
the  ancient  idea  of  interior  court.  There  were  few 
windows  outside,  opening  on  the  street,  and  these 
were  kept  tightly  closed,  to  exclude  all  noise  and 
interruptions  from  the  street.  The  building,  be- 
ing constructed  on  four  sides  of  a  square,  with  a 
hollow  centre,  or  open  court  was  abundantly 
lighted  by  windows  opening  into  this  court.  This 
afforded  light  and  quiet.  The  court  contained  a 
fountain,  grass,  flowers,  seats  and  was  as  lovely  a 
bit  of  school  decoration  as  one  wants  to  see.  The 
stair  cases  were  built  so  that  two  flights  occupied 
the  opening  generally  assigned  to  one,  and  crossed 
each  other  in  such  a  way,  that  space  was  econo- 
mized and  boys  and  girls  used  separate  stairs  at 
all  times.  The  roof  of  the  building  was  flat,  cov- 
ered with  awnings,  and  was  used  by  the  children  as 
a  play  ground  at  the  regular  recess. 

Boys  and  girls  were  taught  in  separate  rooms, 
the  boys  having  men  and  the  girls  women  to  teach 
them,  through  all  the  grades.  Separate  sections  of 
the  roof  were  assigned  to  each  sex  for  play  and 
recreation.  Separate  staircases  were  used,  as  before 
described.  They  were  evidently  distrustful  of  the 
influence  of  one  sex  upon  the  other,  though  I 
could  not  discover  which  had  the  demoralizing 
influence.  The  walls  of  the  school  rooms  were 
bare  of  ornament,  and  in  this  land  of  flowers  and 
pictures,  I  was  distressed  to  see  so  cheerless  a 
school  interior.  The  picture  of  Umberto,  the 
king  of  Italy,  and  a  crucifix  were  conspicuously 
placed  over  each  teacher's  desk,  being  lessons  in 
patriotism  and  religion.  The  desks  were  the  best 
that  could  be  bought,  but  were  far  below  our 
standard  of  school  furniture  in  finish  and  comfort. 
Dr.  Gualdi  was  surprised  when  I  told  him  of  curved 
backs  and  seats,  iron  frames,  ink  wells  etc.,  belon- 
ging to  school  desks,  and  desired  to  see  some  pic- 
tures of  them.     He  said  that  they  could  not  be  im- 
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ported  into  Italy,  however,  as  the  Italian  goverment 
placed  a  heavy  duty  on  all  imported  school  furni- 
ture or  apparatus. 

The  children  read  for  me  out  of  their  reading 
books,  standing  well  and  pronouncing  the  liquid 
language  of  Italy  in  tones  known  only  to  the  na- 
tives. They  recited  geography,  history;  and  so  far 
as  I  could  tell,  they  gave  correct  answers.  I  felt 
very  stupid,  listening  to  questions  and  answers  in 
an  utterly  unknown  tongue,  and  smiled  with  that 
simple  expression  that  I  have  often  noticed  in  the 
deaf  when  they  could  not  participate  in  what  was 
going  on.  When  they  sang  I  was  more  interested; 
(or  music  is  a  universal  language,  and  the  Italians 
come  to  music  and  art  by  inheritance.  They  sang 
those  splendid  measures  of  the  old  Italian  masters 
with  a  melody  and  cadence  that  I  have  not  heard 
elsewhere.  No  trivial  music  there,  but  inspiring, 
uplifting  harmony,  that  indicated  a  love  for  this 
highest  form  of  vocal  expression.  It  was  the  same 
with  drawing.  Their  art  work  was  in  black  and 
white  and  in  colors.  Their  papers  in  all  studies 
showed  an  artistic  taste,  beautiful  in  decoration,  if 
they  did  not  always  indicate  understanding  of  the 
subject.  So  far  as  the  sciences  and  the  mathe- 
matics were  concerned  I  did  not  observe  anything 
remarkable. 

My  general  impression  was  that  the  children  were 
repressed  with  a  severe  discipline,  made  to  march 
and  drill  and  take  physical  exercise  that  they  did 
not  enjoy,  and  called  to  order  if  they  dared  smile- 
After  hearing  much  recitation  I  was  asked  by 
the  larger  boys  to  make  them  a  speech,  which  I 
did  in  the  English  lauguage,  of  which  they  did  not 
understand  a  word.  It  was  a  study  to  see  their  faces, 
trying  not  to  be  amused,  but  too  polite  or  too  scared 
to  laugh.  I  saw  the  joke  and  made  them  a  great 
speech,  saying  anything  that  came  to  mind,  and 
after  I  had  done  there  was  much  clapping  of  hands, 
and  a  motion  to  give  thanks  to  "the  distinguished 
American  for  this  interesting  address."  So  Dr. 
Gualdi,  told  me.  I  have  no  doubt  my  audience 
understood  my  meaning  quite  as  well  as  other  audi- 
ences I  have  addressed  in  America. 

At  recess  the  school  marched  up  to  the  roof,  and 
800  children  were  given  a  half  hour  to  play.  The 
tall  parapets  prevented  their  falling  over  and  the 
awnings  kept  off  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Several 
hundred  of  the  poorer  classes  were  marched  into  a 
room  on  the  roof  where  a  table  was  spread  and  each 
child  given  a  bowl  of  maccaroni.  This  was  for  the 
very  poor  ones,  and   I  was  informed  that,  educa- 


tion not  being  compulsory,  and  the  people  being 
desperately  poor,  this  maccaroni  was  given  as  a 
reward  of  merit  for  attendance  upon  school.  It 
costs  about  seven  cents  per  month  per  pupil,  and  is 
a  great  improvement  upon  the  merit  card  plan. 
Any  hungry  boy  would  prefer  a  lunch  to  a  picture 
card,  and  many  of  these  rag-a-mufTins  came  to 
school  to  get  the  maccaroni,  and  incidentally  to 
learn  to  read. 

I  should  have  mentioned  before  that  all  the 
school  was  in  uniform,  the  girls  wearing  a  white 
tunic,  combination  of  apron  and  sack,  and  the  boys 
wearing  overalls  of  some  sort.  The  cloth  was 
cheap,  clean,  and  the  appearance  regular  and  ord- 
erly. This  was  done  to  avoid  the  gamins  of  the 
street  looking  too  disreputable  in  school  and  the 
rich  boys  looking  too  fine.  The  school  suit  leveled 
them  all  to  the  democratic  idea  now  working  kin 
Italy. 

Finally,  the  teachers  wero  paid  miserable  sala- 
ries. The  headmaster  gloried  in  some  $300  a 
year,  and  his  assistants  went  on  down  until  the 
lowest  was  happy  with  her  $90  a  year.  But  liv- 
ing is  cheap  and  work  is  scarce,  and  one  can  get 
labor  and  materials  at  his  own  price.  When  I 
told  the  head  master  that  there  were  some  princi- 
pals in  America  who  had  15,000  francs  a  year 
($3,000)  he  opened  his  eyes  and  said  that  he  would 
like  to  come  at  once  to  this  land  of  free  silver  and 
multimillionaires. 

Altogether  it  was  an  interesting  and  valuable 
lesson  in  one  way  of  holding  a  public  school,  and 
I  doubt  if  its  like  can  be  found  in  the  experience 
of  the  readers  of  this  magazine. 


Some  Early  Stages  in  the  History  of  Teaching 
Children  to  Read. 


BATTIE   BARBEE. 


In  this  day,  which  is  essentially  one  of  education 
and  advancement,  there  is  no  problem  of  pedagogy 
which  is  more  important  or  more  deserving  of  our 
especial  care  and  attention  than  the  art  of  "How 
to  Teach  Reading." 

Beginning  as  early  as  1534  with  Icklesamer's 
method,  we  have  been  introduced  to  many  and 
varied  devices  for  modifying  and  reforming  the 
then  present  mode  of  spelling,  each  of  these  of 
course  having  many  warm  partisans. 

Although  primitive,  Icklesamer's  was  one  of  the 
most  unique  primer  methods  devised  in  Europe. 
The  idea  was   to   place   the   picture   of  an   animal 
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with  its  printed  name  and  the  letter  whose  sound 
most  clearly  represented  its  voice  or  cry  in  paral- 
lel columns,  thus  aiding  the  pupil  to  grasp  easily 
and  correctly  the  author's  meaning, 
b  As  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean:  The  picture 
of  a  dog  would  be  followed  by  the  growling  r;  a 
bird  by  the  twittering  j,  a  lamb  by  the  quavering 
(7,  and  so  on. 

A  later  method,  which  was  more  widely  cur- 
•rent,  was  the  idea  of  associating  letters  alliter- 
atively,  as  a  with  apple,  />  with  boy,  &c.  This  ar- 
rangement was  soon  supplemented  by  utilizing  the 
lingering  final  sound,  teaching  d  with  tub,  /  with 
rat,  etc. 

In  1832  Neuman  suggested  another  interjectional 
method,  known  as  the  "Interjectional  Imitative," 
which  was  psychologically  defended  some  years 
later  by  Oehlwein,  who  had,  however,  magnified 
the  original.  To  illustrate  this  method:  Place 
before  a  cow  just  beginning  to  low  the  letter  w 
remembering  to  imitate  as  nearly  as  possible 
when  sounding  the  letter,  the  natural  cry  of  the 
animal.  Think  of  the  grating,  jarring  noise  made 
by  a  rapidly  moving  wagon  or  the  winding  of  a 
clock,  and  see  if  the  letter  r  trilled  does  not  sug- 
gest a  fair,  even  if  crude,  appropriateness.  We  re- 
tain to  the  present  time  an  expressive  illustration 
of  this  method  in  the  familiar  sound  of  s/t  when  we 
sh-li!  the  chickens  out  of  the  garden. 

It  was  Basedow  who,  in  1774,  describing  the 
methods  in  his  institution,  said  that  reading  like 
everything  else  was  sugar-coated  and  made  play. 
Even  the  school  bakery  made  its  cakes  and  breads 
in  the  forms  of  letters.  Soon  the  dullest  child 
learned  to  know  there  was  more  for  his  money's 
worth  in  a  large  ginger  bread  w  than  in  the 
smaller  /.  It  would  require  only  a  short  time  to 
graduate  as  an  accomplished  abecedarian  from 
this  kind  of  alphabet  diet.  A  style  of  learning  let- 
ters which  was  rather  after  the  fashion  of  "The 
House  That  Jack  Built,"  was  to  spell  long  lists 
of  words  by  heart  before  seeing  the  letters,  and 
then  combine  them  in  every  way  possible. 

A  purely  mechanical  method  of  teaching  read- 
ing cannot  be  successful.  At  best  the  result  is  a 
parrot-like  knowledge  that  is  as  evanescent  as  it 
is  unwise.  It  was  Kehr,  I  think,  who  said  it  had 
caused  children  ages  of  misery.  Heinicke  corrob- 
orated this  when  he  said  that  it  required  thousands 
of  superfluous  associations.  Consequently  no  child 
could  or  did  learn  to  read  by  it.  When  seeming 
to  have  done  so  they  only  unconsciously  translated 


names  into  phonic  sounds.  The  Inquisition,  it  has 
been  said,  would  hardly  be  a  greater  torture  than 
this  method  of  learning  how  to  read  and  spell. 
Spelling,  in  itself,  as  a  method  of  "  Teaching  Read- 
ing," even  in  that  day  found  few  serious  defenders. 
In  Prussia  in  1872  it  was  forbidden  by  law,  and 
otherstates,  approvingthestep,  havesince  followed. 
The  phonic  method  of  teaching  reading  which  is 
suggested  in  some  of  the  above  illustrations,  be- 
gan to  be  seriously  advocated  somewhere  near  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 


The  Story-teller's  Letter  from  the  Schools. 


My  work  of  story-telling  has  brought  me  into  contact  with 
some  of  the  schools  of  the  state,  and  I  have  written  down  hur- 
riedly for  the  JoURN.-\L  some  of  the  things  that  interested  me 
in  these  different  schools  as  I  saw  them. 
HIGH  POINT. 

The  High  Point  school  building  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  kmd  in  the  state.  It  is  of  stone  and  brick,  and 
presents  a  happy  blending  of  the  massive  and  artistic.  The 
art  displayed  without  and  within,  and  the  neatness  with  which 
it  is  kept,  necessarily  make  an  appeal  to  the  moral  and  aes- 
thetic natute  of  the  children  who  spend  the  best  part  of  each 
day  there.     This  is  no  small  factor  in  a  child's  education. 

The  building  is  heated  by  hot  air,  and  cost  $11,000.  It  is 
the  pride  of  the  progressive  little  town.  There  are  now  en- 
rolled 550  students  with  a  daily  attendance  of  518. 

In  the  faculty  often,  five  were  educated  at  the  State  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  College,  and  others  at  Guilford  College, 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  Bryn  Mawr. 

Probably,  the  most  striking  feature  about  the  school  is  the 
emphasis  Supt.  Crowell  gives  to  religion  and  ethics.  His  idea 
is,  that  we  must  educate  the  child's  religious  nature,  if  it  is  to 
be  developed  into  perfect  manhood  or  womanhood.  The  re- 
ligious faculty  is  just  as  much  a  fact  as  the  intellect,  and  to 
ignore  this  is  to  make  education  partial  and  incomplete. 
Hence  he  gives  a  period  at  the  beginning  of  each  day  for  the 
study  of  Bible  truths.  "  Nothing,"  he  says,  "is  more  pow- 
erful in  the  school  to  correct,  restrain  and  inspire  than  Bible 
ethics,  lived  and  taught  by  the  teacher." 

That  Supt.  Crowell  has  made  a  success  of  this  feature  no 
one  who  visits  the  school  and  sees  the  kindly  and  courteous 
spirit  of  the  children  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  As  you  mingle 
with  the  students  you  feel  that  they  have  a  conscience  that 
controls  them.  To  this  feature  the  superintendent  attributes 
his  success.  The  community  has  stood  unswervingly  by  him 
in  working  out  this  ideal. 

The  colored  school  has  an  industrial  feature.  Cooking,  sew- 
ing, carpentry  and  brick  making  are  taught.  The  Board  of 
Missions  of  the  Friends'  Church  of  New  York  makes  an  an- 
nual appropriation  to  this  department.  This  seems  to  be  a 
very  wise  cooperation  of  church  and  state. 

There  are  eighty  boarding  students  in  the  school.  A  suit- 
able brick  dormitory  is  now  nearing  completion.  .411  of  the 
work,  from  the  burning  of  the  brick  and  on,  has  been  done 
by  the  students  of  the  industrial  department. 
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High  Point  is  justly  proud  of  her  schools,  and  is  keeping 
pace  with  the  times. 

STATESVILLE. 

When  Statesville  established  city  schools  eight  years  ago, 
the  present  superintendent,  D.  Matt.  Thompson,  was  invited 
to  take  charge  of  the  schools.  The  schools  were  con- 
ducted the  first  year  in  three  rented  dwellings.  The  next 
year  $l  1,000  00  were  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  lot  and 
the  erection  of  a  building.  The  building  is  a  neat  brick 
structure  after  Pi  of  Thompson's  own  plan.  It  is  heated  by 
furnacts,  and  ii  admirably  ada,  ted  to  the  use  of  the  school. 
The  carcfuly  kept  lawn,  flower  beds,  evergreens  and  shrub- 
bery in  front  of  the  building  adds  a  touch  of  refinement  to  the 
whole  place.  This  in  itself  impressed  me,  but  more  so  when 
I  learned  that  a  few  years  ago  in  place  of  the  smooth  lawn 
were  deep  gulleys.  A  man  with  an  idea  and  a  purpose  has 
wrought  the  change.  The  school  has  an  enrolment  of  420; 
a  daily  attendance  of  390.  There  are  seven  teachers  besides 
the  superintendent.  Of  these  four  were  educated  at  the  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College,  and  one  each  at  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  Chauncey  Hall  Kindergarten,  Boston. 

I  found  special  stress  being  put  on  nature  and  language 
work.  The  children  are  taught  to  love  nature.  In  addition 
to  the  flowers  and  shrubbery  in  the  yard  there  were  many  in 
pots  and  boxes  in  recitation  rooms  and  chapel.  These  are 
kept  green  all  winter.  Kach  outgoing  class  plants  a  class 
tree. 

Superintendent  Thompson  believes  in  clock-work  regular- 
ity and  order.  Each  teacher  furnishes  the  superintendent 
with  a  daily  report.  And  from  these  reports  the  superinten- 
dent makes  out  a  quarterly  report  which  he  sends  to  the 
parent.  I  was  struck  with  the  fatherly  spirit  the  superinten- 
dent manifests  towards  the  children.  In  discipline  his  aim  is 
always  to  apppeal  to  the  child's  better  nature.  On  the  walls 
of  the  chapel  hang  the  portraits  of  prominent  men.  A  new 
one  is  added  each  year  by  the  graduating  class.  A  special 
Library  in  each  room  is  a  valuable  feature  of  the  school. 

The  children  of  Statesville  believe  in  their  schools,  and  take 
a  just  pride  in  them.  They  are  right;  they  are  one  of  the 
forces  in  the  city  for  truth  and  righteousness. 

RANDLEMAN. 

Randlcman,  Randolph  County,  has  seven  cotton  factories 
and  a  population  of  3,500,  It  was  through  the  kindess  of 
Mr.  S.  Bryant,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Naomi  Mills, 
that  I  was  invited  to  spend  two  days  in  the  place  and  speak  to 
the  young  people. 

Randleman  presents  an  important  problem  for  the  educa- 
tors to  solve— how  to  reach  the  factory  children.  In  this 
town  there  are  800  children  of  school  age,  and  only  about  225 
in  school. 

Mr.  Ingram  and  his  four  assistance  are  struggling  heroicly 
with  the  problem. 

Mr.  Ingram  is  quite  a  young  principal.  His  enthusiasm 
and  consecration  to  the  work  impresses  one. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  erected  in  North  Carolina 
27  cotton  mills.  There  are  now,  I  am  told,  upwards  of  35,- 
030  operatives  in  the  mills  of  North  Carolina. 

A  large  number  of  these  are   young  people  with   no   hope 


for  education  or  culture;  many  of  them  cannot  read.  They 
are  entirely  cut  off  from  two  great  factors  in  education  — 
books  and  nature. 

The  country  child  deprived  of  books  has  nature  to  speak  to 
him,  and  she  gives  health  to  his  body  and  a  rugcedness  to  his 
character;  but  the  confinement  of  11  hours  a  day  blunts  the 
mind  of  the  factory  child  and  dwarfs  his  body.  In  many 
cases  the  little  hands  toil  that  the  dependent  ones  at  home 
may  not  suft'er  for  bread.  At  the  same  time  they  themselves 
suffer  a  mental  and  spiritual  hunger  more  intense  than  that  of 
the  body. 

"Like  an  infant  in  the  night 

Crying  for  the  light. 

With  no  language  but  a  cry." 

The  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  night  classes.  Those 
who  work  in  the  factory  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  a  day  must 
sleep  at  night.  If  it  could  be  so  arranged  that  they  could  re- 
ceive instruction  one  or  two  hours  each  day,  with  the  balance 
of  the  time  for  the  factory,  it  seems  to  me,  it  would  be  a  steplin 
the  right  direction.     Who  will  solve  the  problem? 

WHITSETT. 

Three  new  buildings  are  nearing  completion  at  Whitsett 
Institute,  among  them  a  residence  for  Professor  Whitsett. 
These  buildings  will  furnish  26  additional  dormitory  rooms 
for  the  students.  This  school  has  had  a  phenomenal  growth. 
From  a  neighborhood  school,  a  few  years  ago,  stand- 
ing on  the  outskirts  of  a  forest  '"twixt  the  sunshine  and  shad- 
ow," it  has  grosvn  into  a  large  boarding  school,  around  which 
a  little  village  is  rapidly  building  up.  The  attendance  the 
present  session  is  160. 

I  was  impressed  by  three  things  in  the  school:  (I.)  The 
prominence  given  to  literature;  (2)  the  opportunities  given 
the  students  for  the  study  of  music — a  regular  conservatory 
graduate  has  charge  of  this  department,  giving  lessons  on 
piano,  guitar  and  mandolin;  (3.)  The  self-control  of  the 
student  body. 

CHAPEL  HILL. 

Chapel  Hill  High  School  has  just  moved  into  its  new  quar- 
ters. The  building  was  planned  by  Professor  Canady  him- 
self, and  it  has  the  latest  improvements  in  the  way  of  heating 
and  ventilation.  It  cost  $5,000.00,  contains  nineteen  rooms; 
library,  recitation  rooms  and  dormitories. 

Three  of  the  seven  teachers  employed  are  graduates  of  the 
State  University.  There  are  in  attendance  140  students, 
quite  a  large  number  of  whom  are  boarders.  Thoroughness 
in  all  grades  is  emphasized,  and  a  speciality  is  made  of  pre- 
paring students  for  college. 

Chapel  Hill  has  a  literary  atmosphere.  The  University 
gives  a  coloring  and  a  flavor  to  the  place.  Students  attend- 
ing the  High  School  have  the  advantages  of  the  University 
library,  and  of  the  public  free  lectures  given  by  the  Univer- 
sity.    This  makes  it  an  ideal  place  for  a  high  school. 


If  wrong  you  do,  if  false  you  play. 

In  summer  among  the  flowers, 

You  must  atone,  you  shall  repay, 

In  winter  among  the  showers. — Chas.  Mackay. 
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FULLER  SCHOOL,  DURHAM,  N.  C 
The  above  cut  represents  the  new  Fuller  School  building, 
Durham,  N.  C,  recently  completed  and  occupied.  While 
this  building  is  not  so  large  or  so  pretentious  in  its  architect- 
ure as  the  older  building  in  the  same  town,  it  is  a  model  of 
neatness,  comfort,  and  convenient  arrangement. 

The  house  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  white  granite  trim- 
mings. The  first  floor  contains  an  office,  a  library,  and  four 
class  rooms — each  class  room  25x30  feet  — a  longitudinal  hall 
running  back  from  the  main  entrance,  and  a  cross  hall  ten 
feet  wide.  The  second  floor  has  two  class  rooms  25x30  feet 
each,  and  an  assembly  room  48x50  feet.  By  raising  glass  par- 
titions the  entire  second  floor  may  be  thrown  into  one  room. 
Each  class  room  has  two  separate  cloak  rooms  The  build- 
ing is  heated  by  the  Peck-Hammond  system  of  warm  air, 
with  accompanying  closets. 


Superintendent  Mebane's  Letter. 


[The  following  is  the  full  text  of  Superintendent  Mebane's  letter  to 
public  school  ofHcials,  in  regard  to  the  matters  affected  by  the  recent 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.] 

Office  of  Sui'erintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  December  13,  1899. 
To  Public  School  Officials: 

Dear  Sirs:  — I  send  you  the  following  official  letter  as  to 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  regard  to  the 
School  Board  Cases. 

First  as  to  School  Boards. 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  state- 
ment so  often  sent  out  from  this  office,  namely:  That  I 
would  recognize  the  school  officials  appointed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1899  until  the  Courts  ordered  otherwise.  According 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  the  Supreme  Court 
passed  upon  the  following  points,  to-wit: 

1.  "It  is  held  that  the  County  Board  of  Education,  now  the 
Board  of  School  Directors,  created  under  the  Act  of  1897,  was 
not  abolished  by  chapter  732  of  the  Acts  of  1899." 

2.  "That  the  County  Commissioners,  the  Clerk  and  Regis- 
ter of  Deeds  had,  under  the  old  law,  the  authority,  necessarily 
and  by  direct  implication,  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Board  of 
Education,  now  the  Board  of  School  Directors." 


3.  "That  the  Old  Board  of  Education,  now  the 
Board  of  School  Directors,  is  a  continuing  body, 
at  all  tmies  qualified  to  perform  the  responsible 
duties  imposed  upon  it." 

4.  "That  the  old  Board  of  Education,  now  called 
the   County   Board   of  School   Directors,   are    not 

fiincti  officio.,  but  still  have  power  to  perform  the 
duties  prescribed  in  the  Act  of  1899." 

5.  "That  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Education 
or  bchool  Directors,  occuring  since  the  passage  of 
the  Act  of  1899,  are  eo  instanti  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointees under  that  Act." 

I  quote  again  from  the  Attorney-General  as  fol- 
lows; "It  now  becomes  your  duty,  under  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  School  Cases, 
to  give  effect  only  to  Section  6,  Chapter  108,  Acts 
897,  and  to  recognize  the  officers  therein  named 
and  those  elected  by  them,  but  in  every  other  re- 
spect to  go  forward  with  the  great  school  work  under  the  Act  of 
1899."  Again  he  says:  "The  acts  of  a  de facto  public  officer 
are  valid,  so  far  as  they  concern  the  public  or  third  persons, 
who  have  an  interest  in  the  things  done." 

The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  the  Attorney- 
General: 

First — Where  the  county  boards  entered  on  their  record  a 
protest  before  turning  the  office  over  to  the  board  appointed 
by  the  Legislature,  but  entered  no  suit  in  the  courts  to  test 
their  legal  rights,  which  is  the  legal  board  here? 

Second — Where  the  county  board  did  not  enter  a  protest 
on  the  record  book,  but  merely  made  a  verbal  protest  and 
withdrew  leaving  the  school  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  board 
appointed  by  the  Legislature,  which  is  the  legal  board  here? 

Third--Where  no  protest  at  all  was  made,  and  where  the 
old  board  did  not  even  appear  at  the  office,  and  the  Super- 
visor turned  over  the  record,  books,  etc.,  to  the  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  Legislature,  which  is  the  legal  board  here  ? 

In  reply  to  these  questions  the  Attorney-General  gives  the 
general  rule  of  law  as  follows:  "A  discontinuance  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  official  functions  in  obedience  to  a  statute  which  is 
afterward  declared  unconstitutional  during  the  continuance  of 
the  term,  will  not  effect  an  abandonment." 

Again  he  says:  "I  do  not  think  the  old  boards  can  be  taken 
to  have  abandoned  their  offices,  even  if  no  protest  of  any  na- 
ture whatever  was  entered,  unless  you  should  find  as  a  fact 
that  such  a  refusal  or  neglect  to  perform  the  duties  was 
wilful." 

According  to  this  ruling  it  becomes  my  duty  to  recognize 
the  old  boards  in  every  county  where  said  boards  request 
recognition  and  desire  to  act,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  old 
boards  do  not  care  to  resume  the  duties  of  the  County  School 
Board,  the  boards  appointed  by  the  Legislature  will  be  re- 
garded as  the  legal  Board  of  School  Directors  as  heretofore. 

All  the  acts  of  the  new  boards  as  de  facto  officers  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  school  law  of  1899  are  valid. 

As  TO  County  Superintendents. 

The  Attorney-General  says:  "Superintendents selected  by 
the  new  board,  in  those  counties  where  the  old  board  retired 
under  your  advice,  are  the  legal  ones." 

The    Township    Trustees  and  their  official  duties  are  not 
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affected  in  any  way  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  District  Committees  and  their  conti  .,".i  with  teachers 
are  not  touched  by  this  decision. 

Certificates  issued  in  accordance  with  the  general  school 
law  by  the  County  Superintendent,  who  was  elected  by  the 
de  facto  board  of  directors  are  good  for  one  year  from  the 
date  of  their  issue. 

In  short,  the  school  system  will  be  carried  on  as  it  now  is 
except  as  to  questions  that  may  arise  relative  to  the  rights  of 
certain  individual  officers,  which  can  only  be  determined  when 
all  the  facts  in  each  case  are  known. 

No  one  regrets  confusion  in  the  operation  of  the  public 
schools  more  than  myself,  and  1  think  I  can  safely  say  that  no 
one  has  labored  more  earnestly  to  advoid  confusion  than  myself 


The  time  must  come  when  the  work  of  public  education  will 
be  regarded  so  sacred  a?td  of  such  grave  importance  thai  a 
successful  political  party  will  not  dare  to  tamper  with  its  prog- 
ress; if  this  time  never  comes,  then  the  public  schools  wilt 
never  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  established. 
Official  duties  away  from  Raleigh  i.nd  serious  illness  of  my 
mother  have  caused  delay  in  issuing  this  letter.  Again  I  have 
endeavored  to  get  at  what  is  law  and  what  is  right  in  the 
matters  referred  to  in  this  letter.  If  I  have  failed  in  either  or 
both  of  these  efforts,  the  failure  has  been  an  honest  one. 
Yours  very  truly, 

C.   H.   MEBANE, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


SOUTHERN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC,  DURHAM,  N.  C. 


The  Southern  Conservatory  of  fluslc, 
Durmam,  N.  C. 


The  Southern  Conservatory  of  Music  was  founded  by  Prof. 
Gilmore  Ward  Bryant,  with  the  financial  aid  of  Washington 
Duke  and  his  son,  B.  N.  Duke,  to  meet  the  demands  for  a 
good  conservatory  in  which  Southern  students  may  receive  a 
complete  and  artistic  musical  education  without  the  expense 
of  going  North ;  and  North  Carolina  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  having  this  much-needed  addition  to  her  educational 
equipment. 

The  Conservatory  building  is  nearing  completion  and  is 
expected  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the   first  of  January. 

The   building,   erected   through    the   munificence   of    the 


Messrs.  Duke,  father  end  son,  is  a  magnificent  structure.  It 
contains  a  large  auditorium,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  600, 
for  opera,  concert,  and  oratoria  work.  The  stage  is  suffi- 
ciently large  for  chorus,  orchestra,  or  opera.  The  auditorium 
has  a  bowl  floor  and  a  swinging  gallery,  both  furnished  with 
elegant  opera  chairs.  Running  back  from  the  auditorium  on 
the  south,  is  the  large  practice  hall,  out  of  which  open  the 
office,  four  large  teaching  rooms  and  twenty  practice  rooms, 
ten  on  each  floor.  The  practice  hall  and  practice  rooms 
have  been  built  especially  to  enable  Mr.  Bryant  to  introduce 
and  carry  on  that  part  of  a  musical  education  which  is  most 
neglected,  viz.;  playing  music  at  sight.  Great  results  are  an- 
ticipated by  this  new  departure.  The  northern  wing  of  the 
institution  consists  of  a  large  dining  room  in  the  basement, 
two   large  parlors  and  several  sleeping  rooms  on  the  first  floor 
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with  the  second  floor  given  up  entirely  to  sleeping  rooms, 
bath  rooms,  &c.  The  building,  though  very  large,  is  only 
two  stories  high,  therefore  there  is  no  danger  in  case  of  fire. 
It  is  all  covered  by  one  roof  and,  consequently,  the  pupils  are 
not  subject  to  cold  draughts  or  inclement  weather  in  going 
from  one  part  of  the  building  to  another.  It  is  heated  by 
!_  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  has  all  the  modern  im- 
provements, such  as  electric  clock,  electric  bells,  &c  ,  and  the 
entire  building  is  a  mondel  of  convenience,  elegance  and 
beauty. 

The  conservatory  is  supplied  with  all  modern  appliances 
and  the  best  pianos,  and  the  facilities  offered  are  unexcelled. 
Mr.  T.  Vernon  Darnall,  who  has  studied  abroad  for  several 
years,  and  who  visited  Durham  recently,  says  that,  excepting 
the  Stern  Conservatory  of  Berlin  and  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
tory, he  knows  of  no  institution  in  Europe  or  America  so  well 
arranged  for  conservatory  work.  The  conservatory  already 
has  more  pupils  than  it  can  accommdate,  and  its  faculty, 
which  is  one  of  the  best,  will  have  to  be  increased  to  accom- 
modate the  pupils  who  are  applying.  Every  branch  of  Musi- 
cal Education  is  taught,  and  the  pupils  of  the  Conservatory 
demonstrate  that  as  thorough  and  artistic  a  musical  education 
can  be  secured  here  as  at  any  Northern  or  European 
conservatory. 

The  Journal  wishes  the  Southern  Conservatory  of  Music 
the  most  abundant  success,  and  hopes  that  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  North  Carolina  youth  may  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  offered  here.  The  state  owes  the  Messrs.  Duke 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  liberality  in  this  direction. 


THE  UTILITY  OF  EXAHPLE. 


ROBERT  DICK  DOUGLAS,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


The  teacher  who  proudly  boasts  that  his  god  is 
utility,  is  nearly  always  false  to  the  very  god  he 
professes  to  adore.  The  mind  which  only  sees 
utility  in  the  study  of  the  material  knows  not  uti- 
ity  in  its  most  far-reaching  phase. 

The  mile  posts  of  a  glorious  past  are  the  safest 
guides  to  an  honorable  and  useful  future.  And  so 
it  is  that  many  of  our  noblest  aspirations  and  high- 
est aims  spring  directly  from  a  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation of  what  men  have  done  before  us. 

The  youthful  mind  is  sponge  like.  It  greedily 
drinks  in  whatever  is  presented  to  it;  its  images  are 
real;  for  it,  the  past  is  present,  and  its  heroes  are  its 
guides. 

Is  it  not  then  of  the  utmost  importance,  is  it  not 
true  utility  for  us  to  make  our  youth  conversant 
with  the  lives  and  doings  of  our  great  departed.' 
History  does  not  merely  point  out  a  goal —it  indi- 
cates a  way.  Great  and  good  men  have  in  all  ages 
blazoned  paths  through  the  labyrinth  of  doubt  and 
darkness,  and  the  knowledge  of  those  paths  has 


come  down  to  us;  and  we  in  turn  should  hand  that 
knowledge  down  to  those  that  are  to  follow.  A 
people  who  forget  great  deeds,  a  people  who  arm 
not  themselves  with  the  past  in  givng  battle  to  the 
future,  deserve  the  defeat  and  failure  which  must 
inevitably  come. 

The  study  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  great 
and  good  men  is  not  a  vain  and  foolish  thing. 
The  more  we  know  of  great  men,  the  better  we 
can  become  great;  the  more  we  know  of  good  men, 
the  easier  for  us  to  be  good.  And  greatness  and 
goodness  are  the  only  utility. 


Some  Questions  on  Home  Geography. 


What  rivers  run  through  your  county.''  Have 
they  falls  or  rapids  where  power  might  be  devel- 
oped.''    Are  they  developed.' 

In  what  large  river  basin  is  your  county.' 
Through  what  streams  does  the  water  from  your 
front  yard  reach  the  ocean.' 

What  is  the  character  of  the  soil  on  your  father's 
farm  or  near  your  home.'  Can  you  find  any  rela- 
tion between  the  character  of  the  soil  and  that  of 
the  crops.' 

In  what  county  do  you  live.'  What  is  the  county 
seat.'  What  other  towns  in  your  county.'  Name 
the  adjoining  counties,  with  their  county  seats 
and  principal  towns.' 

What  is  the  chief  industry  in  your  county.'  Tell 
what  you  can  about  this  industry.  What  are  the 
principal  crops.'  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  grow- 
ing and  harvesting  of  these  crops.  For  what  are 
these  products  used.'  What  manufactures  are  in 
your  town  or  county.'  Where  do  the  factories  get 
the  raw  material.'  Where  do  they  dispose  of  the 
finished  product.'  Tell  what  yoa  can  about  the 
process  of  manufacture.  Compare  the  prices  of 
the  raw  material  with  those  of  the  finished  products. 

What  trees  grow  in  the  forests  near  your  home.' 
For  what  are  they  used.'  Which  are  the  most 
valuable.' 

What  stones  and  minerals  near  your  home.' 
Bring  specimens  to  school  and  tell  what  you  can 
of  their  uses. 

What  birds  and  wild  animals  have  you  seen  in 
your  county.'  What  do  you  know  of  their  habits 
and  of  their  food.' 

What  fishes  are  found  in  the  streams  or  sounds 
of  your  county.' 

What  is  the  population  of  your  county.'  Of  your 
town.'  What  per  cent  of  the  population  is  white.' 
How  many  people  to  the  square  mile  in  your 
county.' 
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The  Real  vs.  The  Formal  in  Elementary  Schools 


The  mind  of  the  young  is  naturally  occupied 
about  persons,  animals  and  things,  and  by  degrees 
the  young  acquire  knowledge  or  get  ideas  on  these 
subjects.  But  grown  people  find  that  knowledge 
or  ideas  cannot  be  put  into  circulation,  so  to  say, 
unless  we  have  power  over  certain  symbols.  Words 
are  such  symbols,  and  words  are  acquired  by  chil- 
dren up  to  a  certain  point  without  effort  in  connec- 
tion with  the  things  or  notions  they  stand  for.  But 
though  spoken  language  comes  thus  naturally,  and 
may  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  printed  language 
and  written  language  come  only  with  teaching. 

So  again  counting,  such  as  is  wanted  for  the 
ordinary  life  of  a  child,  would  come  pretty  readily, 
but  ciphering  or  summing,  which  is  really  the  use 
of  certain  symbols,  would  not  come  without  teach- 
ing. We  find,  then,  that  the  knowledge  of  things 
will  to  some  extent  come  without  teaching,  but 
the  art  of  using  symbols  will  not  come.  We  there- 
fore concentrate  our  teaching  on  the  symbols  and 
let  the  things  take  care  of  themselves.  But  it  is 
the  things,  in  a  broad  sense,  including  living  things, 
that  interest  chldren,  and  when  you  disconnect 
the  symbols  and  grind  away  at  them,  keep  the  chil- 
dren, an  hour  a  day  saying  tables  and  make  it  one 
of  the  main  facts  of  existence  that  knock  is  spelt 
k-n-o-c-k-,  and  gnat,  g-n-a-t,  you  are  really  mak- 
ing the  children  munch  chaff  and  husks,  you  are 
letting  the  mill  grind  away  with  nothing  in  it. 
The  old  complaint  which  gave  rise  to  Pope's 
satire: 

"Thus  then  since  man  from  beast  by  word  is  known, 
Words  are  man's  province,  words  we  teach  alone," 

was  not  more  justified  by  the  old  Latin  and  Greek 
grammar  grind  in  the  secondary  schools  than  it 
is  by  the  devotion  to  three  R's  in  the  primary 
schools. — Life  and  Remains  of  R.  H.  Quick.  ' 


What  is  Teaching  ? 


Is  it  simply  telling.'  Hardly,  for  a  class  may  be 
told  something  twenty  times  and  over,  and  then 
some  of  the  members  will  not  know  it.  I  have 
known  teachers  who  were  brimful  of  their  subject, 
and  who  were  good  talkers;  yet,  an  examination  of 
their  classes  did  not  "show  any  improvement  in 
knowledge.  Is  teaching  "Pouring  water  into  an 
empty  vessel.'"  No;  hardly  that.  While  it  is  true 
in  one  sense,  that  the  mind  is  empty  and  needs  to 
be  filled,  yet,  unlike  the  vessel,  it  is  not  a  passive 


recipient  of  external  influences.  It  is  itself  a  living 
power.  The  Romans  in  their  word  for  education 
(Educere),  came  very  near  to  an  e.xact  definition; 
yet,  even  this  word  falls  short  of  expressing  all, 
for  in  addition  to  drawing  out,  the  teacher  must  al- 
so put  in.  All  the  power  of  a  Plato  or  a  Socrates 
would  be  unavailing  in  drawing  out  from  a  child's 
mind,  knowledge  which  is  not  there. 

What,  then,  is  teaching.'  Teaching  is  causing 
anyone  to  know;  and  no  one  can  be  made  to  know 
a  thing  but  by  the  act  of  his  own  powers.  No  one 
is  taught,  in  fact,  unless  he  is  self-taught.  The 
teacher's  mission  is  to  cause — to  stimulate — this  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  scholar.  The  means  to  do 
this  are  many,  and  must  be  varied  according  to  the 
wants  of  the  individual  to  be  taught.  One  oply 
needs  to  be  told,  another  needs,  as  far  as  possible, 
visible  demonstration;  but  neither  ear  nor  eye  nor 
both  are  entirely  sufficient  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge;  the  power  of  attention  must  be  culti- 
vated. Attention  is  the  first  power  of  the  mind  to 
be  aroused. 

Now  as  soon  as  positive  knowledge  is  once  in 
possession  of  the  mind,  something  must  be  done  to 
keep  it  there.  If  the  mind  were  simply  a  vessel  to 
be  filled,  the  process  would  be  complete;  but  it  is  not 
an  empty  vessel.  The  teacher  must  seek  not  only 
to  get  knowledge  into  the  mind, but  to  keep  it  there 
— to  guard  against  a  crowding  out  and  overflow,  by 
the  inflow  of  new  ideas.  In  other  words,  he  must 
cultivate  the  memory.  Teachiug,  then,  most  truly, 
is  a  strictly  co-operative  process.  In  conclusion, 
let  me  say,  that  learning,  so  far  as  the  mind  of  the 
learner  is  concerned,  is  growth;  and  teaching,  as 
far  as  the  teacher  is  concerned,  is  doing  what  is 
necessary  to  cause  that  growth. —  The  Typeivriter 
and  Slenographic  U'oi-ld,  N^ew  York. 


.None  of  the  things  children  are  to  learn  should 
ever  be  made  a  burden  to  them,  or  imposed  on  them 
as  a  task.  Whatever  is  so  proposed,  presently  be- 
comes irksome;  the  mind  takes  an  aversion  to  it, 
though  before  it  were  a  thing  of  delight  or  indif- 
ferency. — fonn  Locke. 


There  ought  very  early  to  be  imprinted  on  the 
child's  mindatruenotionof  God,asoftheindepend- 
ent  Supreme  Being,  Author  and  Maker  of  all  things, 
froin  whom  we  receive  all  our  good,  who  loves  us 
and  gives  us  all  things. — JoJiti  Locke. 
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O,  little  town  of  Bethlehem, 

How  still  we  see  thee  lie, 
Above  thy  deep  and  dreamless  sleep. 

The  silent  stars  go  by  ; 

Yet,  in  the  dark  street  shineth 

The  everlasting  Light ; 
The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years 

Art  met  in  thee  to-night. 

For  Christ  is  born  of  Mary, 

And  gathered  all  above 
While  mortals  sleep,  the  angels  keep 

Tneir  watch  of  wondering  love. 

O,  morning  stars  together 

Proclaim  the  holy  birth. 
And  praises  sing  to  God  the  King, 

And  peace  to  men  oa  earth. 

—Phillips  Brooks 


Hark!   Hark!   O  my  children,  hark! 

When  the  sky  has  lost  its  blue. 
What  do  the  stars  sing  in  the  dark? 

"We  must  sparkle,  sparkle  through." 

What  do  leave'i  say  in  the  storm. 

Tossed  in  whispering  heaps,  together.' 

"We  can  keep  the  violets  warm 
Till  they  wake  in  fairer  weather." 

What  do  happy  birdies  say. 

Flitting  through  the  gloomy  wood? 

"We  must  sing  the  gloom  away  — 
Sun  or  shadow,  God  is  good." 

— Mary  Mapcs  Dodge. 


Current  Educational  Thought. 


SUPT.  CHAS.   L.   COON,  SALISBURY,  N.  C. 


The  December  number  of  the  Review 
of  Reviews  has  a  very  readable  article  by 
Dr.  Albert  Shaw  on  "The  School  City, 
A  Method  of  Pupil  Self  Goveanment." 
After  some  introductory  remarks,  Dr. 
Shaw  says  that  there  are  three  kinds  of 
knowledge  among  others  that  the  school 
ought  to  promote:'^ 

1.  It  should  teach  conduct  in  the 
ordinary  social  relations,  the  principles  of 
practical  ethics. 

2.  It  is  the  duty  to  play  some  impor- 
tant part  in  fitting  the  child  for  member- 
ship in  the  great  producing  community. 
It  is  said  on  this  point  that  a  "a  success- 
ful country  teacher  will  not    of  necessity 


turn  the  district  school  into  an  agricul- 
tural College;  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless, 
that  the  wise  country  teacher  will  so  train 
boys  and  girls  of  the  district  that  every- 
thing they  learn  will,  in  the  most  impor- 
tant sense,  fit  them  for  being  better  far- 
mers and  household  economists." 

3.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  rear 
young  citizens. 

It  is  to  this  last  duty  that  the  article 
directs  attention,  describing  in  some  de- 
tail the  work  of  the  "School  City"  orig- 
inated by  Mr.  Wilson  L.  Gill,  who  be- 
lieves "that  the  making  of  good  citizen- 
ship is  best  promoted  by  the  voluntary 
exercise  of  responsibility  in  helping  to 
shape  rules  for  the  common  good,  and  in 
further  endeavoring  both  to  obey  and  to 
enforce  such  rules."  Mr.  Gill  insists 
that  "the  school  government  should  be 
very  largely  shaped  upon  methods  which 
would  aid  the  children  to  develop  by 
practice  those  habits  and  aptitudes  that 
would  make  them  excellent  citizens  of  the 
larger  community  into  which  they  must 
enter  in  after  years." 

Mr.  Gill's  plan  stated  concretely  is  that 
the  "school  shall  organize  itself  volun- 
tarily on  self-governing  principles,  taking 
as  the  form  of  its  organization  a  model 
provided  by  the  larger  government  of  the 
city  or  town  or  community  in  which  the 
school  is  situated."  Of  course,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  school  government 
should  embrace  all  the  details  of  the 
local  or  community  organization,  but 
only  the  main  outlines. 

Elections,  courts,  council  meetings, 
and  the  like,  all  features  of  all  self-gov- 
erning communities,  may  be  introduced 
into  the  school  machinery.  Mr.  Gill's 
idea  is  in  active  operation  in  many  of  the 
best  schools  of  the  country,  now  as  Dr. 
Shaw's  article  discloses. 

It  may  be  added  that  every  teacher 
who  has  ever  seriously  considered  what 
is  to  become  of  his  pupils  when  they 
leave  his  school  will  make  an  effort  to  do 
something  which  will  look  to  the  practi- 
cal side  of  the  three  principles  outlined 
above.  If  the  teacher  works  along  those 
lines,  he  must  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  like 
are  all  of  school.  Teaching  books  on 
Civil  Government  will  not  make  good 
citizens.  There  must  be  something  else. 
Those  who  are  aspiring  to  give  their  pu- 
pils that  something  else  will  find  this  ar- 
ticle helpful  and  suggestive. 


Book  Notices. 


The  American  Book  Company  makes 
important  additions  to  its  High 
School  and  College  List  by  the  Pur- 
chase of  the  Harper  texts. 

The  enterprise  of  this  great  publishing 
company,  which  has  constantly  added 
to  its  list  of  publications  until  it  now 
numbers  scoresof  books  on  almost  every 
subject  in  every  department  of  school 
work,  has  recently  been  shown  in  the 
purchase  of  the  high  school  and  college 
text-books  heretofore  published  by  Har- 
per &  Brothers.  The  list  contains  four 
hundred  titles,  including  important 
works  in  literature,  history,  mathemat- 
ics, natural  science,  and  ancient  and 
modern  languages.  The  company  also 
acquired  in  this  purchase  a  large  number 
of  books  soon  to  be  published. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

MONT.iIGNE:  THE  EdUC.\TION  OF  CHIL- 
DREN. Selected,  translated  and  annot- 
ated by  L.  E.  Rector.  Ph.  D.  Cloth; 
191  pages.     Price,  .111. 00. 

This  is  volume  46  of  Appleton 's  famous 
International  Educational  Series,  in 
which  many  of  the  best  writings  on  edu- 
cational subjects  have  be  n  published. 
Locke  and  Montaigne  stood  for  common 
sense  in  education  in  a  day  of  pedantry, 
and  the  time  will  not  soon  come  when 
they  may  not  be  read  with  profit.  Mr. 
Rector  seems  to  have  done  well  this 
work  of  selection. 

Charles  Scribners  Sons,  New  York. 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,  with 
200  drawings  by  the  author.   Being  the 

■  Personal  Histories  of  Lobo,  Silverspo^, 
Raggylug,  Bingo,  the  Springfield  Fox, 
The  Pacing  Mustang,  Wully  and  Red- 
ruff.  By  Ernest  Beaton  Thompson, 
Naturalist  to  the  Government  of  Man- 
itoba. Illustrated;  cloth,  gilt  top;  un- 
cut.    358  pages.     $2.00. 

Without  doubt  the  work  on  popular 
Natural  History  which  has  been  read  in 
the  LTnited  States  the  past  year  more  ex- 
tensively than  any  other  is  this  charming 
book  by  Mr.  Thompson.  A  naturalist 
both  by  inclination  and  education,  an 
artist  by  study  as  well  as  by  nature,  and 
a  skilled  and  pleasing  composer,  the 
writer  of  this  work  has  given  to  the  coun- 
try a  remarkably  clever  book.  The  author 
has  been  a  close  observer  of  the  wild  liie 
of  the  western  prairies  and  forests,  and 
that   he    has  succeeeed   in   getting  into 
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close  contact  with  the  detailed  life  of  the 
wild  creatures  is  evident  on  every  page. 
The  sketch  of  the  old  gray  wolf,  known 
as  Lobo,  the  king  of  the  Currumpaw, 
and  the  histories  of  the  black  mustang 
and  of  the  partridge  with  the  red  rufif  are 
the  most  real  and  artistic  stories  of  ani- 
mal life  we  have  ever  seen. 

E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Lectures  oiN   Memory  Culture.    Dr. 

Edward   Pick,  Ph.  D.,  M.  A.     Cloth: 

147  pagep.     Piiee  fl.OO 

There  is  usually  so  much  of  humbug- 
gery  about  books  on  memory  and  mem- 
ory culture  that  intelligent  people  hes- 
itate to  buy  a  book  containing  any  sim- 
ilar title.  But  here  is  a  book  of  real 
worth,  by  an  eminent  psychologist  who 
spent  his  life  in  the  study  of  this  sub- 
ject, lecturing  in  the  great  institutions 
of  learning  both  in  America  and  Eng- 
land, and  receiving  the  commendations 
of  the  greatest  psychologists.  The  system 
is  not  based  on  any  artificial  Mnemonics 
but  on  the  natural  laws  of  association  of 
ideas.  Prof.  Pick  has  recently  died,  and 
the  collection  of  these  lectures  for  pub- 
lication was  his  last  work.  Teachers  will 
want  to  read  the  book. 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Young  Citizen.     Charles  F.  Dole. 
Cloth,  194  pages.    Price,  45  cents. 

This  little  book,  "dedicated  to  the  boys 
and  girls  of  America,  into  whose  keep- 
ing, as  citizens  and  patriots,  will  soon 
be  given  the  welfare  of  our  nation,"  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  its 
kind  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  not  a  book 
on  civil  government,  but  on  the  more 
important  subject  of  good  citizenship; 
and  such  subjects  as  "What  Schools 
and  Teachers  Are  For,  '  "  Who  Patriots 
Are,"  "Dangerous People,"  "The Laws 
of  Our  Land,"  ".Our  Public  Servants," 
"The  People's  Money,"  "The  Taxes,  or 
Sharing  and  Sharing  Alike,"  "A  Model 
Town,"  "The  Country  People,"  "Our 
State  and  Our  Governor,"  "  The  Head 
of  the  Nation,"  are  all  treated  in  a  de- 
lightfully common-sense  manner.  The 
book  is  intended  for  liome  and  school; 
and,  if  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  country 
should  read  it,  the  nation  could  not  but 
be  purer  and  better  for  it. 


Stereoscopic  Views  of  Solid  Geom- 
etry FuiURES,  with  references  to 
Well's  Essentials  of  Solid  Geometry. 
This  is  a  set  of  98  cards  with  the  fig- 


ures of  Solid  Geometry  drawn  in  white 
on  a  black  background,  and  arrayed  in 
pairs  for  the  use  of  the  stereoscope.  The 
cards  are  about  six  inches  long,  the 
standard  length  of  stereoscopic  plates, 
and  three  inches  wide.  Their  use  can- 
not fail  to  be  very  helpful  to  those  stu- 
dents who  have  difficulty  in  seeing  the 
ordinary  blackboard  drawings  as  sol- 
ids. The  introductory  price  of  the  set 
of  views  is  60  cents. 


Plumptre's  Translation  of  Dante. 

A  moderate  priced  edition  of  this  great 
work  is  about  to  he  issued  by  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  It  is  to  be  in  five 
volumes  as  follows:  Vol.  I.  Hell;  Vol. 
II,  Purgatory;  Vol.  Ill,  Paradise;  Vol. 
IV,  Minor  Poems;  Vol.  V,  Studies.  The 
volumes  are  small,  13-mo,  each  having 
a  frontispiece. 


The  press  work  is  in  the  usual  good  style 
of  this  company. 


Les    Precieuses    Ridicules.     Moliere. 

Edited   with   Introduction   and  notes 

by  Professor  W.  D.  Toy,  University  of 

North  Carolina. 

This  book  is  just  coming  from  the 
press  as  one  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  's  ser- 
ies of  carefully  edited  French  classical 
masterpieces. 


The  American  Book  Co.,  New  York. 

Geschichten  vom  Rhein,  erzaehlt  von 
Menco  Stern.  Cloth;  272  pages. 
Who  does  not  know  some  of  the  sweet 
poetic  legends  of  the  Rhine;  Bishop 
Hatto  and  his  Mouse  Tower,  the  Lurelei, 
and  the  rest':'  and  who  that  knows  them 
has  not  felt  their  unique  charm':* . 

In  this  book  Prof.  Stern  has  retold 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of 
these  legends  in  the  simplest  German 
prose,  making  one  of  the  most  delightful 
books  for  beginners  we  have  seen.  The 
book  is  well  illustrated,  and  contains  a 
vocabulary,  but  no  notes.  The  use  of 
the  full-page  map  of  the  Rhine  will  help 
to  fix  the  geography  of  the  lessons  in 
the  mind  so  they  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. 

La  Tulipb  Noire,  by  Alexander  Dumas, 

abridged  and  edited  for  school  use  by 

E.   E.   Brandon,  A.   M.,  Professor  of 

French  in  Miami  University.   Flexible 

cloth;  156  pages.     Price,  40  cents. 

This  delightful  story  in  Dumas'  best 

style  has  been  shoitened  for  elementary 

classes  by  omitting     such     references, 

historical  and  other,  as  are  not  necessary 

to  an  appreciation  of  the  story;  which 

also  avoids  the  necessity  of  many  rules. 


Our  Country  in    Poem   and   Prosb. 

Eleanor  A.  Persons.     Yonkers  Public 

Schools.     Cloth :  204  pages. 

This  is  another  of  the  excellent  series 
of  Eclectic  School  Readings.  As  its 
name  suggests,  the  book  is  made  up  of 
selections  illustrative  of  important  per- 
iods and  events  in  American  history. 
There  are  more  than  one  hundred  selec- 
tions, more  than  half  of  which  are  poet- 
ical. Nowhere  else,  we  believe,  can  the 
teacher  of  history  find  in  such  conven- 
ient form  so  much  valuable  material  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  regular  his- 
tory lessons.  Every  teacher  of  history 
in  elementary  schools  shoum  have  a 
copy,  and  there  should  be  at  least  one 
copy  in  every  class  library. 


The  Baldwin  primer.  May  Kirk.  Sub- 
stantial cloth;  128  pages. 
With  its  hundreds  of  illustrations;  its 
beautifully,  almost  perfectly,  colored 
pictures,  and  its  full  page  reproductions 
of  classic  paintings,  this  is  a  most  de- 
lightful book  to  the  eye,  and  can  not 
fail  to  please  the  child.  It  contains  sev- 
eral motion  songs  and  directions  for 
stick  laying,  drawing  and  brush  work. 
The  sounds  of  the  letters  are  indicated 
by  alliteration  and  illustration. 


a.  W.  Henderson  &  Son,  West  Cairo, 
Ohio. 

The  Science  and  Art  of  Penmanship, 

A  Text-Book  for  Schools  and  the 

Home.      G.    W.    Henderson,    M.   D. 

Cloth;  256  pages.     Price,  $1.00. 

This  is  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 

history,  science  and  art  of  penmanship. 

The  author,  for  eighteen  years  a  teacher 

in  the  public  schools  of  Ohio,  has  also 

written  on  subjects  of  physiology  and 

anatomy,   and  his  knowledge  of  these 

subjects  is   made  use  of  in  this  book. 


Aj^ents  Wanted  for  our  celebrated  school 
supply  specialties  and  school  books  includiDg 
several  works  Just  from  the  press.  Our  "First 
Book  for  Little  Folks"  presents  in  the  simplest 
form  the  first  steps  of  pupils  entering  school 
for  the  first  tiqie.  Our  Lakeside  Literature  Se- 
ries consists  of  classics  which  will  cultivate  the 
ear  tor  the  njusic  of  verse  and  will  stimu- 
late the  imagjoatiOD.  Pollard's  Manual  is  a 
teacher's  handbook  contaioiag  the  most  prac- 
tical phonic  instruction  obtainable.  Pollard's 
Advanced  Speller  is  the  oniy  speller  which 
clearly  develojies  the  principles  of  syllabication, 
pronunciation  and  accent.  The  Words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  contains  a  connected  piece 
ot  history  covering  the  most  important  epoch 
in  the  history  of  human  freedom. 

WKSTEIfN  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

CHICAGO. 
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Every  part  of  the  subject  is  fully  ana- 
lyzed. There  are  chapters  on  Position, 
the  Analysis  and  Synthesis  of  Letters, 
Vertical  Writing;  Movement,  with  a 
discussion  of  the  muscles  brought  into 
play.  Execution,  Spacing  and  Shading; 
with  a  supplement  on  Capitalization 
Italicization,  Abbreviations,  Punctua- 
tion, Letter  Writing  and  Business  Forms, 
and  a  discussion  of  narcotics  in  relation 
to  nervous  control.  The  book  contains 
full  lists  of  questions  for  the  review  of 
each  chapter.  The  author  be'ieves  that 
writing  should  bestu'iied  in  both  theory 
and  practice  as  arithmetic  and  grammar 
are  studied,  and  this  book  is  prepared 
with  this  in  view. 


Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York  and 
London. 

Favoiute  Songs  and  Hymns,  for 
Schools  and  Home.  Edited  by  J. 
P.  McCaskey.  Illuminated  cloth ;  400 
pages. 

This  handsome  volume  contains  450 
of  the  world's  best  songs  and  hymns, 
including  national' songs  and  many  songs 
of  the  day;  twenty-five  responsive  scrip- 
tural readings;  the  elements  of  music; 
delightful  essays  on  music,  and  brief 
accounts  of  the  origin  of  songs  and 
hymns.  It  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
collection  of  the  best  to  be  had  in  small 
compass.  The  teacher  who  has  this 
book  on  her  desk  will  be  able  to  find  the 
best  songs  for  all  occ  'sions. 
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Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  First  Book  of  Birds.  By  Olive 
Thorne  Miller.  With  8  colored  and 
12  plain  plates  and  20  figures  in  the 
text.  Boston  and  New  York,  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.  1899.  12  mo.,  pp. 
VI11-149.     $1  oo- 

This  is  a  primary  book  on  birds  pre- 
pared by  one  especially  adapted  for  such 
an  undertaking.  For  a  number  of  years 
Miss  Miller  has  been  an  enthusiastic 
teacher  of  birds.  As  the  method  of 
writing  the  book  was  based  on  successful 
experiment  in  teaching  this,  doubtless 
accounts  for  the  merited  favor  with  which 
the  work  is  being  received.  Regarding 
the  object  for  which  the  volume  was 
Intended  the  author  thus  speaks  in  her 
preface : 

"  This  book  is  intended  to  interest 
young  people  in  the  ways  and  habits  of 
birds,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  further 
study.  It  has  grown  out  of  my  experi- 
ence in  talking  to  schools.  From  the 
youngest  kindergarten  scholar  to  boys 


and  girls  sixteen  and  eighteen,  1  have 
never  failed  to  find  young  people  in- 
terested so  long  as  1  would  tell  them 
about  how  birds  live.  •  *  *  It  has, 
therefore,  seemed  to  me  that  what  is 
needed  at  first  is  not  the  science  of  orni- 
thology,— however  diluted, — but  some 
account  of  the  life  and  habits,  to  arouse 
sympathy  and  interest  in  the  living  bird, 
not  as  a  target  nor  as  a  producer  of  eggs, 
but  as  a  fellow  creature  whose  acquaint- 
ance it  would  be  pleasant  to  make." 

The  book  is  written  in  a  simple  style 
and  only  terms  are  used  which  are  easily 
understood.  It  contains  thirty  short  chap- 
ters grouped  under  four  heads,  as  follows  ; 
"  The  Nesting,"  "  The  Bird  Grown  Up," 
"How  He  Is  Made,"  "His  Relations  to 
Us."  Under  the  first  head  the  subject 
of  nest,  eggs  and  young  birds  is  dis- 
cussed. The  eight  colored  plates  and 
the  twelve  half-tones  are  reproductions  of 
fairly  well  mounted  birds,  and,  on  the 
whole,  add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 


Edwards  &  Broughton,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Parsifal:  A  Day  at  the  Wagner- 
Bayreuth  Festival.  Mary  Nar- 
cissa  McKinnon. 

This  is  a  delightful  account  of  the 
great  opera  by  one  who  saw  it  presented 
in  the  Wagner  opera  house  in  the  little 
town  of  Bayreuth.  The  house  was 
built  especially  for  the  presentation  of 
Wagner's  operas,  the  king  of  Bavaria, 
Wagner's  friend,  giving  it  his  patron- 
age and  aid.  Miss  McKinnon  was  here 
in  August,  1897.  After  a  brief  intro- 
duction, she  tells  the  story  of  Parsifal 
according  to  the  old  legend,  and  then 
comes  an  analysis  and  outline  of  the  text 
of  the  opera,  so  important  in  all  Wag- 
ner's works,  and  a  graphic  description 
of  the  manner  of  its  presentation,  both 
as  to  the  acting  and  the  music.  All 
lovers  of  Wagner  will  welcome  this 
little  book.  There  is  a  full-page  picture 
of  the  Bayreuth  opera  house,  and  three 


B.  B.  Jones, 

President, 

EDUCATE  FOR  BUSINESS 


E.  G.  Spink, 

V.  Pres. 


Lexins[ton  Business  College, 

The  great  Southern  Business  Education- 
al Institution.  Get  our  Kat-a-Log  be- 
fore considering  the  advantages  of  other 
school .  We  lead  in  all  that  is  modern 
and  up-to  date. 
Address 

p.  B.  JONES,  President, 

Lexington,  Ky. 


A   NEW   nOVE    IN   THE   EDUCA- 
TIONAL LINE. 


The  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company,  of 
Richmond,  Vlrtrioia,  have  practically  inaugu- 
rated a  new  move  in  preparing'  and  placing  on 
the  market  a  series  of  text-books  prcpart'd  es- 
pecially with  a  view  to  cultivatin^r  miii'l,  lieart, 
and  body.  In  establishing  their  t'ducational 
deparlmcnt.  they  laidout  definite  plans,  and 
in  the  pul)lication  of  text-books  have  insisted 
that  the  books  prepared  by  their  authors  and 
placed  on  the  market  should  come  within  the 
limits  of  those  well  defined  plans. 

Their  firft  effort  was  in  the  line  of  United 
States  Histories  Mrs.  Lee's  History  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  popular  and  satisfactory 
school  histories  ever  published.  This  was 
quickly  followed  by  Southern  Literature,  by 
Miss  Louise  Manly,  and  Southern  states  of  the 
American  Union.'by  Dr.  J  L.  M  Curry.  John- 
son's School  Readers,  Carr's  and  Graham's 
Arithmetics,  Hart's  Grammars,  Smithdeal's 
Slant  Writing  Books,  the  Johnson  Vertical 
Writing  Books.  Moses'  Phonetic  Reader,  the 
Carneftx  Reading  Chart  and  Duplicate  Primer 
—all  were  prepared  thoroughly  in  accord  with 
their  plan  for  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect, 
aod.  at  the  same  time,  the  highest  aims  and  ob- 
jects in  life  are  kept  in  mind  and  promoted  so 
far  as  it  is  practicable  in  text-books  of  this 
character. 

For  heart  culture  they  have  published 
Shearer's  Bible  Course  Syllabus,  by  Dr.  J.  B. 
Shearer,  President  of  Davidson  College,  North 
Carolina,  and  Manual  of  Bible  Morality  by  the 
venerable  Dr.  Shaler  G.  Hillyer,  of  Georgia, 
weo  has  spent  more  than  forty  years  of  his  life 
in  educational  work.  Other  books  on  this  line 
are  in  course  of  preparation. 

For  physical  culture  they  offer  Johnson's 
Primary  Physical  Culture  and  Johnson's  Ad- 
vanced Physical  Culture.  In  these  books  care- 
ful and  definite  instructions  are  given  for 
bringing  into  play  every  muscle  of  the  body, 
thus  strengthening  the  mind,  broadening  and 
uuickening  the  intellect,  and  helping  to  form 
beautiful  and  well  developed  men  and  women. 
For  character  building  they  offer  the  lives  of 
such  great  and  good  men  as  Robert  E.  Lee, 
"'  Stonewall  "Jackson.  Gejrge  Washington,  etc. 
For  plant  study,  Little  Lessons  in  Plant  Life 
for  Little  Children,  by  Mrs.  H  H.  Richardson, 
and  "Some  Birds  and  Their  Ways,"  by  A.  C. 
Webb  Other  books  or  this  character  in  pre- 
partion. 

For  high  school  and  college  work  they  offer 
such  books  as  Outlines  of  German  Literature, 
Baskerville's  School  Chemistry,  Pollard's  Lit- 
erature Tablet,  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch-  and 
have  i)ow  in  course  of  preparation  Johnson's 
English  Classics.  A  number  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished scholars  in  the  country  are  assisting 
in  the  preparation  of  these  Classics.  Besicea 
the  seventy  books  already  published  on  the 
lines  indicated,  the  Company  has  now  in 
course  of  preparation  forty  or  fifty  more  of 
the  very  best  text-books,  many  of  them  for 
college  and  university  work  as  well  as  for 
common  school  work.  Prominent  among  the 
latter  the  Johnson  Geographies,  Johnson's 
Ph\'siology,  Johnson's  Music  Primer,  etc.,  etc. 
This  hoiise  does  not  publish  a  book  simply 
because  it  pays  ;  they  publish  only  such  books 
as  come  up  to  a  very  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence, and  are  particularly  adapted  to  carrying 
out  the  general  plans  of  the  Company  in  en- 
deavoring to  publish  school  and  cuUoge  text- 
books that  will  best  aid  in  the  cultivation  and 
development  of  the  highest  and  nobieft  qual- 
ities 01  mind,  heart  and  body.  In  this  move 
they  cordially  invite  the  co  operation  of  every 
educator  in  the  country  who  feels  an  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation.— -£".1- 
change. 


R.  T.  WYCHE, 

THE  STORf  TELLER, 

is  making  engagements  ahead  for  story 
telling  in  the  schools.  If  you  want  him 
any  time  before  June,  write  him  at 
once.     His  address  is  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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full-page  photographs  of    actors    and 
scenes  in   the   play.     The  book  is  well 
printed    on    extra    heavy    paper 
broad  margins,  and  stron 
cloth. 


■with 
bound   in 


The  Case  of  the  South  against  the 
North;     ou    Historical    Evidence 
Justifying  the  Southern  States  of 
THE  American  Union  in  Their  Long 
Controversy  with   the  Northern 
States.     Benjamin  Franklin    Grady. 
Cloth;  345  pages;  price  S1.50. 
The  people  not  only  of  the  South  but 
of  the  country  at  large  are  indebted  to 
Mr.    Grady   for  his  scholarly   and  con- 
scientious presentation  of  a  subject  of 
greatest  importance  to  all  who  would 
know  the  truth  of  our  country's  history. 
Jlr.  Grady  has  made  no  tirade  against 
the  North,  nor  has  he  allowed  sectional 
or  partisan  feelings  to  "  wai-p  him  from 
the  living  truth."     His  statements   are 
fair  and  almost  invariably  supported  by 
reference  to  documentary  evidence.  We 
wish  we  had  space  to  make  a  care'"ul 
review  of  the  book,  but  lacking  this,  we 
quote  from  the  conclusion  of  Capt.  S.  A. 
Ashe's  A''  r'n'n- : 
'^llh■.  Grady's  book   is   dispassionate; 
clear  in    statement;    methodically    ar- 
ranged; and  full  of  facts  bearing  on  the 
subjects  discussed.      He  does  not  deal 
much  in  logic— the  facts  make  the  ar- 
gument.    And  they  are  facts  that  the 
rising  generation    should    be    familiar 
with.     The  book   ought  to  be  on  the 
shelf  of  every  library.     It  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  historical  literature  of 
the  country,  and  we  heartily  commend 
it  to  the   attention   of  the  public,   and 
wish  it  were  accessible  to  all  the  young 
men  of  the  South." 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

New  and  second  hand.    Bought,  sold  or  ex- 
changed.     Any    School    Book    at    Publishers 
List   Prices      Second  hand  Books,  as  good  as  , 
new.  at  grcatlv  reduced  prices.     Books  sent  ; 
prompt  v      We  pay  cash  or  exchange  other 
books  lor  second    hand  books     Send    list  of  ; 
books  vou  wish  to  selloi-  e.vchange.    Turn  use- 
less books  into  cash  or  useful  books.    We  want  i 
no  torn  or  out-of-date  books.    School  libraries  ! 
a  specilty,  also  school  desks  and  supplies    Send  I 
for  catalogues  and  price  lists,  also  for  sample, 
copy  of  Di.xie  Schools 

■     CAROLINA  TEACHERS  AGENCY,         \ 
Greenwood,  SO 

Dixie  School  Report  Cards. 

Revised  and  improved.  Attractive  and  labor 
saving  Each  good  for  9  months.  With  all  com- 
mon branches,  with  two  e.xtra  spaces,  and  two 
examinations,  yearly  and  monthly  averages. 
With  banks  for  names  of  pupils,  teacher, 
school,  and  signatures  of  parents  On  tine 
cardboard,  printed  on  both  sides,  with  a  strong 
envelope  for  each,  printed  with  blanks  for 
name  of  school,  pupil,  teacher,  ,tc.  Must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  We  have  sold  thous- 
auds,  Sampes  free.  Prices,  including  envel- 
ope for  each  :  100  for  65  cents;  50  for  in  cents; 
as  for  SO  cents;  12  for  10  cents,  postpaid. 

Address.  DIXIE  SCHOOLS, 

Greenwood,  S.  C. 

Carolina  Teachers  Agency. 

Established  reputation.  Seventh  year.  Busi- 
nss  methods.  Reasonable  terms.  Not  only 
recouiraends,  but  uses  every  honorable  means 
of  aiding  our  members.  Covers  entire  South 
New  Manual  tree.  Positions  tilled  all  times  of 
year.  F.  M.  SHERIDAN.  Mgr., 

Greenwood,  S.  C 


T 
B 


RYIT!    MARVELOUS  SUCCESS! 


Y    SENDING    10  CENTS   FOR 
THESE  TWO  'XMAS  NURSERY  SONGS. 


Hark,  the  Bells  are  Kinging, 
Dear  Santa,  now  Appear. 

Also  Circular  explaining  System. 

Address  the  BALMER  &  WEBER, 


University  Publishing  Co.,  New  Yorlv. 

Latin  Composition.  Basil  L.  Gilder- 
sleeve,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  .Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  Gonzales 
Lodge,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Bryn 
JIawr  College.  Cloth  ;  ItSS  pages. 
Price  7.5  cents. 

A  book  intended  mainly  for  the  first 
year  in  college.  It  consists  of  two  parts. 
"The  first  part  is  a  systematic  review 
of  the  constructions  of  the  Verb,  ar- 
ranged in  progressive  order.  The  Sec- 
ond part  consists  of  English  render- 
ings of  passages  from  approved  Latin 
authors,  with  notes  for  translation." 

The  fact  that  the  English  to  be  put 
into  Latin  consists  largely  of  good  trans- 
lations or  adaptations  from  accepted 
Latin  models  marks  a  valuable  feature 


TEACHERS    WANTED 

in   schools  and  colleges.     Membership 
free.  Gunston  Bureau, 

Hancock,  Maryland. 


Publishers : 


Established  53  consecutive  years. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  Best  Christmas  Gift  of  All. 

In  choosing  a  Christmas  gift  for  a  friend 
what  can  afford  more  present  or  lasting  pleas- 
ure than  a  subscription  to  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion? The  delight  with  which  it  is  wel- 
comed on  Christmas  morning  is  renewed  every 
week  in  the  year.  The  charm  of  it  is  disclosed 
little  by  little  as  the  months  run  their  course. 
There  is  no  household  in  which  it  will  not 
prove  an  inspiration. 

Those  who  wish  to  present  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  a  friend  may  also  have  the  beautiful 
new  Companion  Calendar  for  1900  sent  with  it. 
This  Calendar  is  a  reproduction  in  twelve  color 
printings  of  three  exquisite  designs  by  a  cele- 
brated American  artist,'  amemberof  the  Amer- 
ican Water-Color  Society.  In  addition  to  this 
all  the  issues  of  The  Companion  for  the  re- 
maining weeks  of  1899  are  sent  free  from  the 
time  subscription  is  received  for  the  new  vol- 
ume 

Illustrated  Announcement  Number  contain-  * 
ing  a  full  prospectus  of  the  volume  for  1900 
sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  Y'OUTH'S  COMPANION, 
a03  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


VOU  iVlUST  HAVE  IT! 

No  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  it.     No  librai-y  is  complete  without  it. 

Every  lawyer  needs  it. 

Moore's  Library  History  of  North  Carolina, 

One  of  the  most  handsomely  ptinted  books  ever  gotten  out.  Excellent  paper; 
elegantly  bound,  in  two  volumes.  1,000  pages  of  choice  reading  matter.  Jt  is 
a  North  Carolina  book,  written  by  a  North  Carolinian,  printed  and  bound  by 
North  Carolinians. 

j— ?j»^^   Qi'f't       The  price  of  this  book  was  .?B. 00.     We  have  arranged 

*     to  furnish  it  to  our  subscribers,  new  subscribers  and 

old  ones  renewing,  for  .^3.00,  thus  giving  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Journal 

free.     Send  orders  to  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  Greensboro, 

N.  C. 


SCIENCE 

AND  ART  OF 


PENMANSHIP. 


A  new  (1899)  and  uniqe  TEXT  BOOK  for  daily  use  in  Class  Recitations  in 
PENMANSHIP  and  cognate  subjects  in  Public  Schools.  Lessons  may  be  assigned 
and  recited  from  day  to  day,  as  in  Orthography,  Geography,  Physiology,  or  any 
of  the  common  school  branches.  The  most  practical  and  useful  knowledge  for 
every  day  life.  It  is  teachable;  it  tells  how;  it  tells  why.  Ample  suggestions, 
outlines,  tables,  models,  exercises,  etc.  Over  l,nuO  questions  answered  in  the  text. 
2.iO  topics.  Ample  illustrations.  IT  IS  WHAT  YOU  WANT.  Cloth,  256  pages; 
XI  chapters.  Adapted  to  any  and  all  systems  of  copy  books.  $1.00  BRINGS  IT. 
A  postal  card  brings  the  Table  of  contents,  etc.  Transform  your  classes  and  re- 
nevi-  the  interests  of  your  pupils.     Address  all  orders  for  this  book  to 

C.  W.  HENDERSON  &  SOTJ, 

West  Cairo,  Allen  County,  Ohio, 
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of  the  work.  There  is  a  good  English- 
Latin  vocabulary,  and  notes  which  are 
intended  to  stimulate  thought. 


Selections  From  Ovid  ;  With  Intro- 
duction, Notes  and  Vocabulary. 
James  N.  Anderson,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 
Cloth  ;  258  pages.     Price  SI. 00. 

The  text  contains  46  pages  of  selec- 
tions from  the  Metamorphoses,  and  40 
pages  from  the  poet's  minor  works.  In 
the  first  the  text  of  Magnus  (1896)  is 
followed  ;  in  the  second  that  of  Sedl- 
mayer  (1896).  The  commentary  of  92 
pages  gives  such  information  as  is  nec- 
essary for  an  intelligent  reading.  The 
selections  have  been  made  afresh  and 
contain  some  not  usually  found  in  sim- 
ilar editions. 


C  F*.   THOiVlAS, 

Job  Printer, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

School  and  Commercial  Work  a  Specialty. 

School  Catalogues  in  best  style. 

Prices  as  low  as  consistent  with  good 

work. 

The  Journal  is  a  specimen  of  our  work. 


Greensboro  Nurseries 


Cicero's  orations  ;  With  Introduc- 
tion, Notes  and  Vocabulary.  Rob- 
ert W.  Tunstall,  Principal  of  Norfolk 
Academy.     Cloth  ;  585  pages.     Price 

$1.20. 

This  book,  containing  eleven  orations 
of  Cicero,  is  prepared  for  use  in  prepar- 
atory classes.  The  orations  are  broken 
up  into  paragraphs,  and  a  running  ar- 
gument showing  the  trend  of  the  ora- 
tion is  inserted  at  the  breaks.  The  book 
is  graded,  giving  more  help  on  the  ora- 
tions to  be  read  first,  and  less  on  those 
to  be  read  after  the  pupil  is  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  style  and  has  gained 
more  power  in  understanding  and  trans- 
lating Latin.  The  ninth  Philippic  is 
prepared  for  sight  translation,  the  vow- 
els being  marked  and  helpful  notes  be- 
ing given  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  In 
all  other  cases  the  notes  are  given 
apart. 

All  three  of  these  books  are  beauti- 
fully printed  and  well  bound. 


i  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

FRUIT,  SHADE  and  ORNAKENTAL  TREES, 

Vines  and  Plants. 

JOHN  A.  YOUNG,   Proprietor. 
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The  Peasant  and  the  Prince.  By 
Harriet  Martineau.  Edited  with  notes 
and  an  introduction  by  Edward  R. 
Shaw,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Pedagogy,  New  York  University. 

This  is  No.  41  of  the  excellent  Stan- 
■dard  Literature  Series  published  by  this 
company.  There  are  few  more  charm- 
ing stories  for  children  ;  there  is  no  one 
giving  a  better  picture  of  the  times  im- 
mediately preceding  the  French  Revo- 
lution. As  supplementary  reading  for 
classes  studying  this  period  of  French 
History,  it  is  unsurpassed. 

In  this  edition  both  the  introduction 
and  the  notes  are  very  brief.  The  story 
is  unabridged.  The  price  of  the  single 
numbers  of  the  series  is  13^  cents  ;  of 
the  double  numbers  20  cents.  This  is  a 
double  number  containing  183  pages. 


Beautiful 
Shade  Trees, 

We  have  to  offer  for  fall  '99  and  spring  1900  an 
unusually  fine  lot  of  Shade  Trees,  especially  the 
beautiful 

Silver  Leaf  Maple  and  the 

Carolina  and  Lombardy  Poplars, 

in  three  sizes,  6  to  8  ft.,  8  to  10  ft ,  and  10  to  12  ft- 
high.  All  young,  thrifty  stock,  smooth  and 
stralght^the  kind  tliat  grow  off  promptly  ana 
live  well.  No  old,  rough,  trees.  Write  to  us 
about  Shade  Trees  you  contemplate  planting. 
Order  early.     It  it  is 

Fruit  Trees 

you  want,  write  for  our  free  60  page  Illustrated 
Catalogue,   and  40  page  pamplet  on  "How  to 
Plant  and  Cultivate  an  Orchard," 
Address  Promptly 

J.  VAN  LINDLEY  NURSERY  CO., 

POMONA,  N.  C. 


Southern 

Railway 


THE  ... 
STANDARD  RAILWAY  OF 
THE  SOUTH  ^-^^ 

The  Direct  Line  to  All  Points. 

TEXAS, 
CALIFORNIA, 
FLORIDA, 
CUBA  AND 
PORTO  RICO. 


^TRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS  Equip- 
^ment  on  all  Through  and  Local 
Trains;PulInian  Palace  Sleeping  Cars 
on  all  Night  Trains;  Fast  and  Safe 
Schedules. —      - 

Travel  by  the  Southern  and  you  are 
assured  a  Safe,  Comfortable  and  Ex- 
peditious Journey. 


APPLY  TO  TICKET  AGENTS    FOR    TIME    TA- 
BLES, BATES  AND  GENERAL  INFOR- 
MATION, OR  ADDRESS 


R.  L.  VERNON, 


F.  P.  DARBY, 


T.P  A  .Charlotte,  N.  C      C  P.  &  T  A.,  Asheville.  N.  C 
fio  tPouble  to  AnscueP  Questions. 

Frank S. Gannon,  J. M. Gulp,  W.A.Turk, 


Sd  V.  P,  &  Gen.  Man.       Traf.  Man. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 


G.  P.  A. 


...GUARANTEED  ... 

BEST  AUTOMATIC 
SELF  EJECTING 
SINGLE  BREECH 
LOADER  MADE. 


SEND  ONE  DOLLAR 


CIT 
THIS 
AU  OUT 

and  send  to  us  and  we  will  send 

,  thiri  New  Automatic  Ejec- 
torSingle  Barrel  Breech 


OUR  PRICE 

$6.75 


Loading  Shotgun  tujou  by  express,  o. 
O.  l>,  subject  lo  examination      You  can  ex- 
amine it  at  your  express  offioeand 
it  tound  perfectly  satislactoiy.the 
baaUitonit'M  Autunt^.tic  kjectur  Sholi;oii 
you  e>er  -.an  a'ultlie  Rrandest 
BAKUAlN    *-ou  >ver  heard  of, 
eiprt-ss  aeeiit 
B  SPHIil.  PRICE, 


$6.75 


AND  EXPRESS  CHARGES,  LESS  THE   $1.00   SEXT   WITH  ORDKIi 

This  is  the  latest  and  best  patent  Automatic 
Ejector  Single  Barrel  Breech  Loading  Shotgun  on  the 

Market.  Try  it30  daysandif  you  dun't  lind  it  as  strong  a  shooter,  as  long 
raiik'e  killer,  that  it  equals  in  target,  penetration,  durability  and  Btrenpth  any  pun  made,  re- 
gardless of  price,  YOi;  (AN  Rt:TlRN  IT  TO  18  AT  OIR  EXPENSE  AND  >VK  HILL  RETl  R>  YUlR  .HONEY. 
MAnr  RY  THP  NFW  YORK  ARM!**  CO  from  very  fine  material,  flneNt  rolled  and  biu*'d  slt-el  barrHs,  full 
HIHUC  PI  inc  racvw  iuni\  Hnmo  \,\J.  f,^^^^  ^ored  to  sh<.ot  close  and  hard  for>ery  lon^  ranee,  detachable 
barrel,  fancy  walnut  stock,  pistol  gnp,  fancy  butt,  reboundinpr  lock,  top  snap  break  .  frame  and  tnpcrer  puardare 
case    hardened  and    AIITOMATIP     FIFPTflR  of  the  latest  type,  by  which  the  shell  is  thrown  clear  from  the 

beautifully  finished.    ""'"'"""^ ilji^uivu  ^^^^  ^.j,^^  y^^  ^^^.^^-^  ^y^^  ^^^      j^  ^^  16-gaufre. 

OUR  SPECIAL  $6.75   PRICE  is  made  possible  by  reason  of  buylnethese  (runs  in  immense  quantities 
and  offering  them  direct  on  our  one  small  profit  plan.     WRITE  FOR  FREE  GIN  CATALOUIE.     Address, 

SEARS,   ROEBUCK   &  CO.   (Inc.),    CHICAGO,   ILL 

In  dealing  witbadvertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Eduction. 
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B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company, 
Richmond,  \'a. 

Graham's  Primart  Arithmetic,  for 
First,  Second  and  Third  Grades. 
Boards :  6S  pages. 

Graham's  Elemextart  Arithmetic, 
for  Fourtli  and  Fifth  Grades.  Boards: 
190  pages.  Both  books  by  J.  W. 
Graham. 


Fourth  Grades  ;  Common  and  Decimal  *^^  ^^st  steps  in  Tertical  writing  to  drill 
Fractions,  that  of  the  Fifth.  The  ex-  on  copy  of  the  proper  size  for  business 
amples  are  plain  and  simple  rather  than    and  correspondence.     The  forms  of  the 


complex  and  difficult. 


Johnson's  Progressive 
Writing  Books.  H.  A. 
J.  H.  Smith. 


Vertical 
Warner  and 


letters  are  as  simple  as  possible,  and  there 
are  no  unnecessary  lines  ;  the  letters  are 
open,  easily  made  and  easily  read.  The 
Vertical  writing  can  no  longer  be  called 
a  fad.  It  is  here  to  stay,  and  children 
vet  unborn  will   count  themselves  for- 


This  series  of  six  books  leads  up  from    tunate  in  that  they  are  free  from  the 

WITH  YOUR  ORDER,cut  this 


ad.  out  and  send  t  ii  us  and 
we  « ill  send  voM  OUR  HIGH 


These  books  follow  the  true  pedago: 
ical  plan  of  presenting  each  fundamen-  mif\  lka#^ltlfV 

tal  principle  separately  and  then  giving  SElMP    WO   IVlOlMEY 

a  sufficient   number  of   examples  and  GRADE  drop  cabinet  buroick  sewing  machine. ".'.'-«!?!.■. i-o.D.s=bieca 

problems  under   each   to   fix  it  in  the  pI'J","!,"-^^'--:^-^/^;;^  l^-'A^'/tsf  riLTs^^^^ 
child's  mind,  before  presenting  another  etek  HtAEo  of,  paj  Special  Offer  Price  S15. 50 

Toar  frpi^bt  a^eot  our       "^ 

principle  or  fundamental  process.    This 


and  freisriit  charffes.    Machine  weigns  12u  pounds  and  the  freieht  ^i 

avera^e';5  eenti  tor  each  500  miles.    GIVE  IT  THREE  MONTHSTRIAU 

■  we  will  return  your  fl5.^'J  any  da.vyouare  n 


eives  them  a  great  advantage  over  man  V  your  own  home,  and  ,.-■-. 

€>  e  r-  ^  .       satisfied.     Wes*ll  dlffereot  mates  and  ^mdesof  Sewin?  Hachmes  at   58. 


recent  books  that  nresent  all  subiects  in   sio.ou.  iii.oo.  su.oo  md  np.  an  tuiiy  described  in  our  Tm  se»in? 

reteui  uuuk.»  luai  jjicociii  an   OUL.JCLI.O  111     s„!,me  CaIalo=,je.  butSU.iU  for  this   DRUP  DESK  CABLNET  BIRBICK  is 
a  iumble  after  the  most  acceptable  recipe     theffreate«tvalaee%er  offered  by  any  house. 

^  After  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS  ^7.°°„^°r°.^g°/J°/ 

tist-mentS-OtIem.r  uuknown  maciiint-s  unc^r  various  names,  with  Tarions  io- 

dac-meals.    Write 'Ome  fripnd  in  Chicago  aiidleam  who  ar,"  reliable  and  who  are  not- 

^■■^    DCIDm/^l^      h^^    everv    BODERN    HIPROVEaENT. 

I    nKt    BWI«UIWIV     EVERt   GOOD   FIM.VTOP   EVERT   HIGH 

-  —     GE-lDE    HAtHl.VE    HiDE,    WITH     THE 

l;EEE(TS  OF  -VOSE.      Made  by  the, 
best    makers  in    .\merica.' 


for  making  boarding-house  hash 
the  child  has  learned  to  count  and  to 
write  numbers,  the  basis  of  progressive 
mastery  of  arithmetic  must  be  the 
principles  and  processes  rather  than  * 
the  size  of  the  numbers  used.  In  these 
books  Addition  and  Subtraction  make 
up  the  work  for  the  Second  Grade  ;  Mul- 
tiplication and  Division,  with  their  ap- 
plications in  Denominate  Numbers  and 
Mensuration,  that    of    the    Third    an(j 


ONLY  $5.00 


SENDUSSS.OOiiiii^uax- 

■intetr  vi  P"0<1  fdith  and  we 
Will  senU  you  any  fireproof  safe 
Dy  freip'ht.  C.  O.  P..  ^ubjectto 
examination.  Toa  can  eiamine 
it  at  7oar  freight  depol  aDd  if  yon 
find  it  the  eqnal  of  any  fire 
proof  combination  lock  iron 
and  ?teel  safe  made  and  aboot 
c-tbird    the   price    charged    b; 


tromthe  best  material  money 
can  buy 


SOLID  QUARTER  SAWED  OAK  p«OP  DESK  OABlNET,Pian"P"ii?i>e^. 

^  '  >""  illustration  shows  maohino 

c'.osed  ^head  dropping  irum  sicht )  to  be  used  as  a  eenter  table,  sland 
or  desk,  the  other  open  with  full  lencth  table  and  head  in  place  for 
sewing-.  4  fancy  drawers,  latest  1S99  skeleton  frame,  carved,  paneled,  em- 
dand  decorated  cabinet  finish,  finest  nickel  drawer  pulls,  rests  on  four 
casters,  adjustable  treadle,  genuine  Smyth  iron  stand.  Rnesl  large  High  Arm 
bead,  positive  fourmotion  feed,  self  threadiner  ■vibrating  shuttle,  automatic 
bobbin  winder,  adjustable  bearings,  patent  t-ension  liberator. improved  loose 
wheel,  adjustable  pressure  foot,  improved  shuttK'  carrier,  patent  needle  bar, 
patent  dress  guard,  bead  i^  handsomelT  decorated  and  ornamented  and  beaaiirnlly 
nickel  trimmed.  GUARANTEED  the  liehlest  mnnin?,  most  durable  and  near-st 
□oUeleH  marblne  made.  Every  known  attaebmeot  is  famisfaed  and  our  Free  Iq- 
struction  Book  tells  just  how  anyone  can  mn  it  and  do  either  plain  or  any 
kind  of  fancy  work.  A  20- Tears*  Binding  Guarantee  is  sent  with  every  machine. 
IT  PflQTQ  YOli  NflTMINR  to  lee  and  examine  this  machine,  compare  it  with 
n  tUaia  lUU  nuinimu  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  storekeeper  sells  at  *40.00  to 
teo.OO,  and  then  if  cnn-vinced  that  vou  are  savlnp  $26.00  to  tiO.OO,  pay  year  freight  agent  the  $15.50. 
WE  TO  RETTES  TOUB  S15.S0  if  at  anv  time  within  three  month!  you  say  you  are  not  satisfied.  OBDEB  TO  DAT  . 
DOITT  DEXtAY.     (Sears.  Roebuck  A  Co.  are  thorouehlv  reliable.— Editor.) 

Address,    SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  <lnc.)  Chicago,  ill. 


SEND  US   ONE    DOLLAR^ 

tut  ihi^  ad.  oat  and  send  to  us    niib    sl.UU.  and   we  will  ,ini]  >ou  iliic  >K>t  ^^ 

rade,    WPKUVKD  PAKLOK  GK31  ORGaX.    by  freisht  I.  0.  D. .    subject    loeiamina-  pl^ 

our    lion.      Vou  oaii  examine  It  at  your  nearest  Ireight   depot,  ur.d  it' 'l^ 

and   you  find  it   f\ac-lly  a>*   rcprt-«i-iited.   the   exeale^t  «alne  yoa  ever  sa^i  |j3~" 

to, 00   and  far  better  lhr)n  onran^  3l>erti-ed  hj  oiberi  at  more  mon*- 1,  pav  the  freitrhi  T- 

artCO      i><r»nt     /\IID      ^DI/^C      COS        Cf  lii.;^tli>£1      rvfl    /i£,Ti<i.il       *i>r      ^•f    I       '.A     i,.A    W* 


C.VTALOGl  K  and  -peclol  Uberal  C.  O.  I>.  offer. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.  Chicago. 


j,75  BOXRAINCOAT 

'•'  i  AK  S5.00  WATK 
nn'    M.VCKIXT 

SEND  NO  MONEY. 


I'i:Ot)F    M.VCKlXTO-^u'f  T    $2i7j 


,  oat  and  send  to  us    niib    sl.Ui).  and 
i  uibersforthe5ajne»!ieandV*<Ie;    WPKUVKD  PAKLOK  GK31  ORGaX.   by  freisbt  I.  0.  D. 
'  pay   your  frt-ipht   agent 
f>pecial    factory    price 

freight  oijargen,  less  the  ,  ... 

serit  with  order;  otherwise  ri-turn  it  at  oTir  expense  aeent  OUR  PRICE  S33<5Cf  less  ti:e  $1.00  deposii.  or  ^S4..'i0  and  ^ 
and  -we  will  return  your  *•.''». 00,  lOO-lb.  eomblnaticn  fr^'icbtchar.re^.  THE  PARLOR  CEM  icone  of  the  most  DLRABLK  ' 
lock  safes  for  the  home.  *6.0»:  3«tU-lb.  offlceand  store  tafes.  AND  >WEEttST  TONKD  instruments  eter  made.  From  the  illu-tration 
(11. 9d:  5*>0  lbs..  *i;.95:  TOO  lbs.,  (-21.95;  1000  lbs.,  sh-  n.  which  is  engraved  direct  frum  a  photograph  you  can  form 
*2S.50;  125OIl>s..(5S.30;TerT  lar^e  donbleoatalde  anddonble  sr.meideaof  it^  beautiful  appearance.  Made  from  Aolld  qnarter 
Isslde  door  safes  for  lar^e  bn'inp'is,  factory,  jewelry  or  bank,  ^nwcd  oak  or  walnttt  as  desired,  perforated  key  slip,  full  panel  body. 
50  lorhea  hieh.  34uO  lbs..  (€3.  75:  6S  inches  hieb.  300O  lbs.,  b^autirul  m.-irquetry  design  panels  and  many  other  handsome  decorations 
•S0.73.  Fr*>iehl  aTeraeesSScfnts  perlOOlbs.  foroDOmlles:  a:id  or.ianienis.  maklne  il  the  TFRY  L-iTEST  STYIK.  THE  I'AKLOIi 
for  l"M»o  mile..  40  e^nts.     WRITE  FOR  FKEESAFE  Oi::^!  is  6  feet  hi^-h.  4'2  inches  l.-ng,  i3  inches  wideand  weighs  ^60 

Tidj,  Contains  5  octaves.  11  Stops,  as  follows  :  Diapason,  Principal. 
Dulriana.  Helodia,  Celeste.  Cremona,  BassCoapler.  Treble  Coupler, 
0i3p3--un  Forte  and  Toi  Humana:  2  OclaTe  Couplers,  1  Tone  Swell, 
1  Grand  Orsan  S»je!l.  4  Seis  of  Orclieslral  Toned  Kesonatory  Pipe 
OualllT  Reeds.  1  Set  of  37  Pare  Sneet  }ieIodia  Reed^,  1  SitofS; 
^^  7e  DOVDAIM  OrtAT  (♦•armlnelTBrilliantCelesle  Reeds.  lSetor*24R:chHelIowSmot,tli 
^a^«  *    >*     ^\^yV  CA^^ll^    \^\^9\    1      Di3p3.=on   Reed*.   1   Set   of  Pleasin?  Soft   Selodions  Principal 

^^  ■  -    ■  ■    - -  -    -  -    K-e.K.    THE  PARLOR  CEM  action  consistsof  the 

Celf-hrated  Nt-nell  Reeds,  which  are  only  used  in  the  hijii- 

Cut    this  ad     Qiit  ^^^  l-'^'^'-^^  ^'^-^'^™^"^^''  ''' -^d  ^vTth  Hammond  Coaplem  and 

^^^^^___^^^^_    and   =eid   to    a*    Tux  Humana,  also  best  Dol_'e  felcs.  leathers,  etc..  bellM.s  ~ 

stale  Tour  height  and  wehtht.  stale' nnmberof  of  the  best  r-ibber  cloth.  3-ply  bellows  sl-^ck  and  line-t 

iiehes  around  bod.  at  breast,  taken  oter     gather  in  valves.  THE  PARLOR  CEM  lsfuml^he  1 

».*t  ooder  coat,  clo-e  up  under  arms,  and    ^-ith  a  lOxli  be%-e!e(!  plate  French  mirror,  nickel  plated 

^-wjlisendvouthl-.r-oatbvexpie-=    pe-lal  frames,    and  every  modem  improvement.      He 

t.<'.D.,    uitfjeel    ID  examination.       Ex-  f"™**'' 'i^e  »  handsome  organ  Stool  and  the  best  or^an  instmr- 

aniii.eand  tiv  It  on  at  vourneare^t  li«u  l-oot  poblUhed. 

express  office,  and  if  found  eiaciiy  GUARANTEED  Z5  YEARS.  T''ir^7ft^^ 

as  represented  acd  the  most  HOnderful   •  bt-Jl    U  Uti  A  .> 

Talne  toq  e.er  saw  or  heard  of,    and  ^-^-^le  a  written    bindiD^'lio  year  puarantee.  by  the 
equal    to  aoT    eoai    ¥ou    ean   buT  for  term?  and  conditions  of  which  if  auy  part  grives  out 
fi.fto.  pav'ihe  exiJre*=  a-ent  "OIH  r^P^""  it  free  of  charge.     Try  it  one  month  and  \*e  will 
^rmiLOFFEB  PKliX.  S2'''='S.  and  refund  your  money  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied.    ooO 
-vi.re^,  rharpe*        ^^  ^'■•- ^*  of  the  e  organs  will  l>e  sold  at  £35.50.    ORDER        ^ 

Tills  MACKINTOSH  is  late=t  1900  AT  ONt-^E.     PON'T  DT.LAY. 
5t>le.  ea>y  fittinp.  maae    from  hea,y  OUR    RELIABILITY  IS  ESTABLISHED  « 

.atrrpraof,  tftn  color,  genuine  I;.* i).  totert  "; r • ^^-^^—^^^^^^—^—^^—^  "■' 

Clolh:    fi.ll    lenjrth,   d.mljle   breasted,  J*"'' "'tP  i'* '^'\3""H''°'^'i'''''<"''>'"5"t  i^*- ^'"te 

Siper  velvet  collar,  fancy  plaid  lining,  tne  publisher  ol  this  paper  or  Jlelrcpohtan 

waterproof  sewed  >eams.    Suitable  for  national  Bank.  o^Com^at.  Bant,  of  Chicago: 

both  Riln   or  Oieno.t,  and  mn^ini  or  German  Eichanire  Bank,  New  York ;  or  any 

GREATEST  TAIFE  ci.r  olTrrrd   bv  us  or  railroad  Or  express  company  in  Chicago.    We 

any  other  house.    For  Free  Clolb"S.n.pl«  b«<e  » /•I'il"!  of  OTer«-00,000.00.  occupy  entire 

-■        of  M.n-s  Mackintoshes  .ip  to   fo  00.  one  of  the  largest  business  blocks  m  Chicago, 

--    a  rui  ■\Iade-t^..Measure  Suit' and  liver-  '*"*'  employ  nearly  2.000  people  m   our  own 

.^-^        .    .  '     c,.,,.A?tfr.mj:%t.i«lO.'x  write  for  b.i.lding      WT!  SELL  OKGA-NS  iT  f22.00  -d  .p:  — 

•■^  ^  f  KIK  SiHPLE  R<>oe  No.  9tiE.    Adilrru.   '^'-*-^"»»  *1'**""  ■■>«  °p:  also  everything  in  musical  instruments  at  lowest  wholesale  prices.  Write  for  free  special 

SEARS,   ROEBUCK  &  Co.     Inc. I  CHICAGO,    "^"n.  P'»"0 »""  musical  instrument  caWlogue.    Address,     (Sean,  Boebnek*  Co.  are  Uioroaghly  reliable.— Edllor.) 

(b«r»,B«bu<ji«to..rtt»oro»ghi,reuabie._E<utor.>      SEARS.  ROEBUCK  Sl  CO.   (Inc).  Fulton.  Desplaines  and  Wayman  Sts.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

In  dealing  with  adrertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 
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Spencerian  slants,  shades  and  supposed  The  setting  is  a  good  picture  of  the  '  old 
ornamental  curves.  Probably  no  edu- 
cational reform  has  made  more  rapid 
progress  than  this  of  vertical  writing. 
These  books  will  do  their  part  in  mak- 
ing its  use  in  our  schools  universal. 


time  '  South  and  of  the  desolation  of  the 
early  sixties.  The  style  is  simple  and 
direct,  the  illustrations  are  artistic.  To 
leam  more  of  Bobbie  and  Dorothy,  read 
the  book. 


Ih  Ml  Carolina  Journal  of  Edncation. 

Unsurpassed  in  the  Southern  States. 
Price  $1  a  year.      Subscribe  now. 


Bobbie.  By  Kate  Cairns,  and  illustrated 
by  M.  M.  Dashiell.  134  pages,  extra 
heavy  paper,  and  neatly  bound  in 
cloth. 

This  is  a  charming  story,  ''In  mem- 
ory of  the  Days  that  are  no  more."' 
Bobbie  is  the  bright  son  of  an  aristo- 
cratic Virginia  family,  who  reached 
manhood  just  at  the  time  when  Virginia 
was  calling  for  all  the  noble  manhood 
within  her  borders  to  give  their  strength, 
and  life  if  need  be,  for  her  defense. 
Dorothy,  the  beautiful  and  spirited 
daughter  of  a  neighbor,  is  almost  the 
same  age  as  the  tall  young  man,  whose 
companion  she  has  been  from  childhood. 


ARE  YOU  SATISFIED 


WITH_YOUR>=r> 
PRESENT     INCOME? 

If  you  are  earning  less  than  $75.00  per  month  and  appreciate  an  independent  position  at  which 

you  can  earn  SI  50.00  and  expenses  per  month   and  many  of  our  active  men 

make  more)  you  should  communicate  with  us  immediately. 

IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING  TO  WRITE  US  AND  LEARN  OF  THE  EICEPTIONAL  OPPOBTUNIH  WE  QFFEB  TO  THE  BIGHT  MAN. 
%A#C  \A#AIUT  IM^M  P\/CD  V\A/U  PDET  We  want  an  active,  industrious,  reliable  sales- 
TT  C     T¥  Mf^   1      IT!  Cn     ETCniTTnCrtE.     man  In  ererj  town.  We  famish  FREE  OFCHaRGX 

reiuirel  i:  i.;a -e  y  :.u  :;  n.-iii^e:;.  :-    ;    -i:.    :.:.  earn   BIG  WAGES  at  liigh  grade  employment 


you  buiy  ever;"  day  in  tie  j 


men  in  €cerv 
OlalK  of  Cife 


AGENTS    OF    SUNDRY   ARTICLES 
INSURANCE  AGENTS  Sf 

BOOK  CANVASSERS  P\ 
NURSERY  STOCK  AGENTS  "pi 

FARM  MACHINERY  AGENTS, 

4 


SI. 98  BUYS  A  $3.50  SUIT    Clerks  in  General  Stores 


NO  MORE  TIME  ?^o^.^?^- 

you  would  put  in  to  make 
a  living  at  anyttiiiLg,  will 
make  for  voa 


NO    LESS  THAN- 


8,000  tLLLBKATEDNEVtRHEAROlT'DOlbLB    FACTORY   FOREMEN 

PIECE     ENtL      PAMS     St!TS     AT     51.68.  MtKLMANI& 

\A  new  suit  FREE  FOR  ANY  OF  THESE  SUITS  TRAVELING  SALESMEN 
1II'£"d'n'?)V^NE^Ic'/-K^^^^^  SCHOOLTEACHERS.    MINISTERS 

fend  to  ul.^tale  a*e  of  bij  and  ^y  ^.  hetLer    AND   MEN   WHO   HAVE   HAD 

large  or  small  furase  and  we  will  send  you 

■      sait  by  express.  C  O.  D.   subject  to  ei- 

yamination.     You  can  examine  it  at  your 

}  express  office  and  if  found  perfectly  satis- 

factorv  and  eqnaJ  to  snits  sold  in  yoor  town  Tor 

S3. sb.'pavvour express  a^^nt  oor  Special 

Offer  Price.  i«1.9^.  and  express  chaises. 

THESE  RHEE  PANT  SUITS  are  for  boys  i  to 

'  —  15  vears  of  a^e  and  are  rei:Lii€-d  f^vrrwhere  al 
1^  iS'.sO.  MadeVith  DOCBLE  SEAT  and  KXEZS. 
laXest  l&OO  style  as  iliostraled,  made  from  a 
special  heaT  weisiil,  wear-re*isUBS.  ail-wool 
Stanton  Cass'imere.'  neat,  handsome  pattern, 
■fine  Italian  lininz.  seoaine  Sraidon  inleriininE.  padding. 
Slav  inz  and  reiDforrins,  «ilk  and  iintn  wwine.  Bnc  lailor  Made 
lhrTinehout.a*nit  anv  bov  or  parent  wonld  be  prood  oC 
VOB  FBEK  CLOTH  SASPLES  of  Boys*  tlolhina  for  boys  4  lo 
19  YEARS,  write  for  Sample  Bonk  No.  95E,  contains  fashion 
platen,  tape  measureand  luUinstmctions  how  toorder. 

Men'*  Suits  made  to  order  lyom  1^5.00  Dp.    Sam-    ^,-3^-.^^^^^^^^    ..  ^^^^  ,.  ^ j--,.-t-  1  j-        ,  «*  t.>      ,    *: 

cle^  =ent  free  on  apDlieation.  Address.  lltbo=raplied  fashion  plates,  full  description  of  the  materiai  nnderneath  each  sample,  and  prices  left  blank  for  you 

CCAPC     DnPRIirif    JL    en     Mnp  ^     rhirano     III      to  fill  in,  fixineTourpront  to  suit  yourself.    This  sample  Boot  is  put  up  in  a  rme  CaBTasCarrriBg  Case,  which  also 
SEARS,    KUbBUtN    &    tU.    (inc.).    l/niCagO,    lll,    J^^^*^^^^  ^^^^_^^»;(j^^^Bl^^^-B„5ij.^Carfs,SiatioEerT.  Adrtrti«i«sBattera^AreBU'Gaid 

tSears,  Boebact  &  Co.  are  thoronslilT  reliable.— Edtor.)         ^.^  ^.^^  Conadeniial  Price  list,  also  complete  "salesman"*  Talk."    Our  instrucnons  are  so  plain,  our  suggestions 

to  the  salesman  so    thorough  that  anyone    can    immediately  make  a  success  of  the^  vot^.^  Top   reQnlre 


NO  MONEY 

NO  CAPITAL 

NO  EXPERIENCE 

NO  EXPENSE 

NO  INVESTMENT 

NO  RISK 

NO  CONINIISSION 

PLAN 
NO   HOUSE-TO-HOUSE 

CANVASS 

NO   COMPETITION 


NO  PREVIOUS  EXPERIENCE 

ARE  ON  OUR  LISTS  OF 

SUCCESSFUL  AGENTS.  Wh  ^^'%  $5.00  A  DAY  SURE. 

WE  ARE  THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  TAILORS.  ^JS^.^'Ln?.^^. 

CA>  A\D  tlKOPEA>  HILLS.  "We  control  tte  entire  cJtput  ci  se. --i-  :':--:  -  ^e  own  our  matenals  at  the 
lowest  po^lbleeost.  and  c  pe  rate  the  most  extensive  an:i  ec:'::::r..:  :  -.  -:-:.-  :  :-  existence,  and  cut  to  mfastir*aB4 
makp  to  order    Salts  and  Overcoats  from  *o.00  to  *15. 00  ^:  7  ■      ■    :     >  tJPant^  from  M.50  to  *o.OO. 

FancT  Vests  from  *a.00  a  p.  Tne  da  s  of  ready-ma  >:e  ..  —  i-.-^re  nura:.erei.  AT  THE>E  PKICEs  everyone 
wS?DreT>rtohV"hisVarmentscutt6  lilsmeasurearin.il.  :  :s  order.  SO  DITFICrLTT  IS  GFTTI5G  OBDKRS. 
/Mi^  ^1  ABd  If  Toar  references  are  si.tis:d::  ry -■  e  start  you  out  at  once.  We  furnish  yon  FBEK  a 
Wwff  r*fc»MI^«  complete  AGESTS'  SASPLK  Bi>Ot  a>D  OITFIT,  Our  large,  handsome,  leather- bound 
*vimrle  B"  ok:  contain';  our  entire  line  of  Suitlnes.  OrereoatiEKs,  Troaserin§««BdTestiBes;  ftill  instructions  for  taking' 
mea-^urements    which  you  can  learn  in  o  minutes  from  the  large  photogxapMe^Ulustratious  in  the  book  ,  eolorrd 


__,      -(^^^      ^  ^  notbinf     Ju'^t  take  the  orders,  sead  them  to  us.  we  make  the  garments  promptly  and  send  them  by  express 

■  INI    ■      Si^      /  rt  C  «'  D=-ab1eottD  examination,  and  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory  th^y  can  be  returned  to  us  at  our  expense. 

^^'  ^  »-  *       My  ^  ■  »     ^^  v'either*  the  a'^r'-  nor  his  customer  assumes  the  slightest  risk.  We  take  s.U  the  chances  of  the  transaction.     We  eKher 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  Cutthis  shin  direct  to\our  customers.  coUecting  your  full  seiling  price  and  send  you  weekly  check  for  all  your  pront; 

ao.   out.  and    s^nd  tu  us.   state  pT.Yfj.^.,u  prefer,  we  ship  direct  to  you  at  y  i-r  net  connaentiai  pnce^aUowingyou  to  make  yourowncoUecnona. 

vour  weisbi  and  beishi.  alf  o  num-  Yon  pan  add  a  liberal  proGt  to  your  eonfidentlal  price. 

Wr  of  inches  around  body  a.  bast       NEARLY  ALL  OUR  MEN  MAKE  S40.00  EVERY  WEEK  IN  THE  YEAR. 

"-^"--  =  --—     ■-    'T-.-^.    ,,^^t   ^t      P-np-E-         We  make  BO  charge  for  DOT  conplete  Aunt's  Sample  B«^ 

asd  Outfit,  but  in  order  t-o  protect  ourselves  ag-ainsC 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^__^^_  many  who  might  impose  on  us  by  sendine  for  the 

outfit  which  co-t- u- between  -5o  vO  and  ^.Xv  ,  with  no  intenrloii  of  working,  but  merely  ont'of  idle  curiosity, 
wereouire  each  applicant  to  nil  out  the  blank  lines  below.  .:iving  references,  and  further  agree  to  pay  a  lempor- 
ai-T  deposit  of  One  Dollar  and  express  «har=«s  for  the  outfit  when  received,  if  found  exactly  as  represented  and  really 
a  bit  m^e^  maker.  "While  this  nominal  deposit  of  SI.  00  for  the  outfit  is  not  one-fifth  of  its  cost  it  insures  the 
e-oodfaitfi  of  applicant'^   tnd  wepromptlT  refimdionr  SI.  OO  as  scNsn  as  yonr  sales  amount  to  £55.00,  which  au-ountyoa 

cantata  tie  ftet  day  oit^  AMERICAN    WOOLEN    MILLS    CO. 

Com  Exchange  Xational  Bank  ) 

RFPFRENCES:     Anv  Express  or  Railroad  Company    >     OF  CHICAGO 
rxcrtrvciwii-       ^^^  business  man  or  resident 


'BM^BA  THE  OUTFIT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 


ubject  to  examination. 
an  examine  and  try  it  on 
yoor  nearest  express  of- 
fice atid  if  found  perfectly 
satiafaciorr.  exactly  as  rep- 
resented and  tbemostj 
wooderrol  ralae  yoD  I 
eTer  saw  or  beard  of, 
pay  the  expres? 
a^ent  our  special 
offerprii-eS2.75, 
and  eipress  charws. 
Ex  press  charges 
will  averag-e  40  to 
60  cent?  for  ea<,h 
ICXO  miles.  THIS 
CAPE  IS  LA- 
iTEST  STYLE 
'FOR  FALLand 
WINTER,  made 
f'-om  an  extra  fine  and 
heaTT  all  wool  black  or  blue 
genuine  Karilon  Bea- 
vercloth.  27  inches  lone,  verv  full  s\veep.  HVinch  upper 
cape  extra'fnll.  Tppercape  and  larre  slorm  collar,  beauti 
fnllv  trimmed  with  black  BalUc  seal  fur;  upper  cape 
trimmed  with  three  rows  and  collar  with  two  rows  ot  Your  age 
fine  mohair  braid:  cloth  button  ornaments.  Tbis  cape  is 
fine  tailor  made  ihrouffhont  and  equal  to  capes  that  sei.at 
m  ."^  than  donbie  the  price.  Write  for  free  Goafc  faiaicCTie. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICACO 

(.Sears,  Eoebaek  A  Co.  are  thoroaghij  rehable— Editor. 


* 

Fill  oat  the  foUowine  lines  carefnll»^.  sisn  yoar  naiae,  mt  ooi  aad  sead  to  ui,  and  ibe  ontfit  will  be  sest  yon  at  oaee. 

AMF:R1CAN  WOOLEN    MtLU'S  CO.,  "^est  Side  Enterprise  Boiidins.    CHICACO,    ILL. 

^EXlXEtixx— Please  =erd  me  br  express.  C,  O.  D..  subject  to  examination,  your  Samp.e  B'-X-.k  and  Complete 
<iale=ma  '-  Outfit  as'described  above.  I  agree  to  examineit  at  the  express  office  and  li  found  exactly  as  repre- 
sented and  I  feel  I  can  mate  s'ood  big  waees  taking  orders  for  you.  I  agre^  to  pay  the  express  agent,  as  a  guar- 
antee of  eood  faith  and  to  ~how  I  mean  business  fmerely  as  atemporary  depwsit'.  One  Dollar  and  express  eharre«, 
with  the  nn.iei^tandinc  that  the  One  Dollar  is  to  be  refunded  to  me  as  soon  as  my  sales  have  amounted  to  «2S.or. 
If  not  found  asrepresented  and  I  am  not  perfectly  satisfied  I  shaU  not  take  the  outfit  or  pay  one  cent 


SigTi  yotir  name  on  abOTe  line, 
Kame  of  Postoffice,  County  and  State  on  above  line. 


(hi  abare  two  tUes  ^«e  as  referCBCes.  naaes  of  tw»  m^  o^ 
jcar«  of  a^  vho  hare  kaowa  y»D  aae  year  or  loa^r. 


Married  or  single 

Address  your  letters  plainly  to_ 


In  above  line  give  name  of  vour  nearest  express  office. 

AMERICANWOOLEN  MILLS  CO-  West  Side  Enterprise  BIdg..  CHICACO,  ILL. 

**  "    *^         ^imerican  Woole"!  Sills  Co.  are  perfectly  responsible,  we  know  them  personall?.  —Editor. ) 

In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Jotimal  of  Education. 
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Normal  and  Collegiate 
Institute, 


3Book6  for  Cbristmas ! 


Asheville,  N.  C. 


Under  care  of  Northern  Presbyterian 
Church,  second  term  opening  Febmarv 
1st,  1900. 

Offers  to  Toung  women  four  thorough 
courses  of  study, 

Under  fifteen  teachers  and  officers  who 
are  experts. 

Site  unrivaled  for  healthfulness  and 
beauty. 

State  exempts  graduates  from  Teach-    RALEIGH, 
er"s  Examinations.  

Board  and  Tuition  SlOO  per  year,  or  , 
S50  per  term  or  half  year. 

For  cataloge,  address 

Rev.  Thomas  Lawrence,   D.   D. 


We  are  now  showing  for  the  Christmas  trade  the  fullest  and  best  selected 
line  of  books  of  all  kinds  to  be  seen  in  the  State.  We  hope  the  Teachers  partic- 
ularly can  call  on  us  in  person  for  the  books  needed  as  GIFT  BOOKS  and  other- 
wise, but  if  you  cannot,  send  in  your  orders  early  and  you  shall  have  the  pick  of 
the  stock  ar.d  at  a  good  discount  for  Teachers.  Special  prices  to  libraries.  Send 
for  new  catalogue. 


ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 


BOOKSELLERS, 


North  Carolina. 


Guilford     College. 

5  LARGE  BUILDINGS. 

Total  Expenses  for  year,  S133:  can  be 
easily  reduced  to  ;? 90. 

L.  L.  HOBBS,  President. 
For  Catalogue  address, 

GEO.  W.  WHITE,  Treas., 
Guilford  College,  N.  C. 


School  Desks,  Black  Boards,  Maps, 

GLOBES.  CHARTS,  CRAYON,  ERASERS,  Etc. 


We  deal  in  everything  used  in  the  school-room    except    booke.      Send    for 
catalogues  and  quotations  on  whatever  you  want. 

CHARLES  J.  PARKER, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


I  MF>0  ROMANO"     AnNOUNCEIMRNXS 


Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader- 
South  America.  -       -        -        $0.60 

A  personally  couducted  tour  through  the  most  characteristic 
parts  of  the  Continent.  Children  visit  the  different  countries  and 
observe  the  people  Ln  their  homes  and  at  their  work.  They 
learn  much  of  the  natural  wealth  ol  the  countries,  of  the  curious 
animals  of  the  different  zones,  and  of  the  wonderful  flowers  and 
trees  of  the  tropics. 


The  Baldwin  Primer. 


$0.30 


This  is  unquestionably  the  most  beautiful  child's  primer 
e\'er  published.  The  lessons  have  been  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  well-established  principles  of  mental  science  and  child 
study  together  with  those  of  progressive  e.vpansiou.  Besides 
reading  the  tX)Ok  contains  lessons  in  stick  laying,  paper  folding, 
modeling,  and  songs. 


The  American  Book  Company  announce  that  they  have  purchased  the  high  school  and 
college  text-books  formerly  published  by  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers,  and  invite  corres- 
pondence pertaining  to  the  introduction  and  supply  of  these  books. 


Personss  Our  Country  in  Poem  and  Prose,  $0.50 

This  volume  contains  a  collection  of  bright,  inspiring  reading 
which  IS  designed  to  stimulate  the  pupil's  interest  in  the  study 
of  History.  It  consists  of  selections  from  the  works  of  our  most 
famnns  authors,  poets,  and  statesmen,  concerning  some  of  the 
greatest  events  in  the  history  of  our  country. 


Pyle's  Prose  and  Verse  for  Children. 


$0.40 


Designed  to  awaken  the  child's  interest  and  cultivate  his  im- 
agination. The  selections  are  classified  according  to  the  months , 
beginning  with  Septeml>er,  and  will  not  fail  to  hold  the  child's 
attention.  The  vocabulary  is  unusually  large  and  the  illustra- 
tions especially  interesting. 


Send  for  full  information  and  descriptive  circular  nyardlng  these  books. 

Amrrigan  Book  Company 


NEW   YORK 


CIN'CINNATI 


CHIC.\GO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 


In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Jonrnal  of  Education. 
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The  greatest  and  most  important  difficulty  of 
human  effort  is  the  training  and  education  of  chil- 
dren. 

Where  children  find  their  duty,  let  them  find  their 
pleasure  also. 


It  is  a  sign  of  noble  and  undaunted  spirit  to  know 
how  far  to  condescend  to  childish  proceedings,  how 
to  guide  them. 


Much  time  is  wasted  in  trying  to  teach  children 
things  for  which,  by  their  natural  constitution, 
they  are  totally  unfit. 


Though  I   could  make  myself  feared, 
much  rather  make  myself  beloved. 


I  would 


The  beautiful  souls  are  those  that  are  universal, 
openand  readyfor  all  things, — if  not  taught,  atleast 
capable  of  being  taught. 


The  most  certain  sign   of  wisdom   is  continued 
cheerfulness. 


I  believe  with  Plato,  that  children  are  to  be 
placed  in  life  not  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
father,  but  according  to  their  own  capacity. 


I  would  have  the  child's  manners,  behavior,  and 
bearing,  cultivated  at  the  same  time  ivith  his  mind. 
It  is  not  the  mind,  it  is  not  the  body  we  are  train- 
ing: it  is  the  man,  and  we  must  not  divide  him  into 
two  parts.  Plato  says  we  should  not  fashion  one 
without  the  other,  but  make  them  draw  together 
like  two  horses  harnessed  to  a  coach. 


I  think,  the  first  doctrines  with  which  one  sea- 
sons his  understanding  ought  to  be  those  that  rule 
his  manners  and  direct  his  sense;  that  teach  him 
to  know  himself,  how  to  live  and  how  to  die  well. 
Among  the  liberal  studies  let  us  begin  with  those 
that  make  us  free. 


MICHEL  I  EYQUEM  ■  DE  MONTAIGNE. 
Born  February  28,  1533;  Died  September  11,1592. 

BURIED  IN  THE  COLLEGE  CHAPEL  AT  BORDEAUX. 

MONTAIGUE  AND  LOCKE  ARE  THE   GREAT  APOSTLES  OF  COMMON 
SENSE  IN  PHILOSOPHY  AND  EDUCATION. 


I  would  have  the  tutor  make  the  child  examine 
and  sift  all  things,  and  harbor  nothing  in  his  head 

on  trust. 


I  condemn  all  violence  in  the  education  of  a 
gentle  soul  that  is  designed  for  honor  and  liberty. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  what  can  not  be  done  by 
reason,  prudence  and  tact,  is  never  to  be  effected 
by  force. 

Away  with  this  violence!  Xothing,  I  believe, 
more  dulls  and  degenerates  a  well-born  nature.  If 
you  would  have  a  child  fear  shame  and  punish- 
ment, do  not  harden  him  to  them.  *  *  A  pretty 
way  it  is  to  tempt  these  tender  and  timorous  souls 
to  love  their  books — a  furious  countenance,  rod  in 
hand!  O  wicked  and  pernicious  manner  of  teach- 
ing! *  *  How  much  more  respectable  it  would 
be  to  see  our  class-rooms  strewn  with  green 
boughs  and  flowers  than  with  bloody  birch  rods. 
Were  it  left  to  my  ordering,  I  would  paint  the 
school  with  pictures  of  joy  and  gladness.  Flora 
and  the  Graces. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


SOME  NEW  LATIN  BOOKS 


SELECTIONS  FROM  OVID.  By  James  N.  Anderson. 
M.  A,  Ph.  D.,  author  of  "On  the  Sources  of  Ovid's  He- 
roiiles. "  In  two  parts:  I.  Selections  from  the  Metamor- 
phoses: II.  From  the  other  works  of  Ovid.  Judicious  and 
helpful  commentary.  Vocabulary,  x  and  258  pages.  Price, 
SI. 00. 

CICERO'S  ORATIONS.  By  Robert  W.  Tunstall,  Prin- 
cipal of  Norfolk  Academy,  Norfolk,  Va.  Es  entially  a  teach- 
er's and  pupil's  book,  having  all  the  qualities  to  make  it 
thoroughly  "  teachable."  'Various  fresh  features  of  helpful 
sti  Ululating  interest     xxix  and  o85  pages.     Price,  $1.20. 

LATIN  COMPOSITION.  By  Professors  Gildeesleeve 
and  Lodge.  Designed  for  use  of  freshmen  at  college  or  the 
h  ighest  classes  of  preparatory  schools.  Has  original  features 
of  marked  interest  and  value.     193  pages.     Price,  75  cents. 


QILDEKSLEEVE'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  School  Edi- 
tion. By  Professors  Gildersleevk  and  Lodge.  Prepared 
in  response  to  the  demand  for  a  briefer  Latin  Grammar 
based  on  the  Gildersleeve  Lodge  work  of  1894.  Has  about 
three-fifths  as  many  pages  as  the  large  grammar,  and  so  not 
abridged  to  a  skeleton.  Still  suited  lo  serve  the  average  stu- 
dent thoughout  his  course  in  school  and  college.  The  sec- 
tion numbers  are  the  same  as  in  the  larger  Grammar,  vi 
and  330  pages.     Price,  80  cents. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  IN  LATIN.  By  Charles  W.  Bain, 
late  Head  Master  of  the  Sewanee  Grammar  School  in  the 
University  of  the  South,  Professor  in  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege. Easy  Gradation —  s^ell  arranged  e.fercises — Short  'Vo- 
cabularies— Practical  and  stimulating  notes— Reading  Les- 
sons.    Vocabulary,     x  and  335  pages.     Price,  75  cents. 


How  do  these  books  stand  the  test  of  use  in  the  class  room '?  W.  Gordon  McCabe,  Head  Master  of  the 
University  School,  Richmond,  Va.,  writes  of  the  Cicero: 

I  have  been  unwilling  to  write  you  in  regard  to  your  edition  of  "  Eleven  of  the 
Orations  of  Cicero  "  until  I  had  given  the  book  the  only  test  worth  anything — the 
test  of  actual  work  in  the  class  room. 

This  I  have  done,  and  my  deliberate  judgment  is  that  it  is  the  best  working 
edition,  English  or  American,  of  Cicero's  Orations  that  we  now  have. 

It  is  an  honest  piece  of  work  from  beginning  to  end,  and  evidence=i  on  every 
page  a  delicate  mastery  of  the  niceties  of  Latin  syntax,  happily  blended  with  a  keen 
insight  into  the  practical  needs  of  an  intelligent  and  earnest  student. 

The  highest  proof  I  can  give  you  of  the  sincerity  of  my  appreciation  of  your 
work  is  my  decision  to  adopt  it  here  in  preference  to  the  excellent  edition  of  the  Ora- 
tions which  I  have  been  using  for  several  years. 

These  books  are  issues  of  the  Gildersleeve-Lodge  Latin  Series,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Basil  L. 
Gildersleeve,  Professor  of  Greek,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Gonzales  Lodge,  Professor  of  Latin,  Bryn 
Mawr  College;  with  the  cooperation  of  Moses  S.  Slaughter,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Thomas  Fitz-Hugh,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Texas. 


Correspondence  invited.     Address- 


43-47  East  10th  Street,  New  York. 


In  dealing  wiih  advertisers  please  mention  the  Noah  Carolina  Jourral  of  Education. 
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Erratum. 


On  page  14,  first  colum;!,  third  line  from  the  top, 
of  the  December  Journal,  Miss  McLoud  is  made 
to  say  "from  a  four-inch  cube  I  can  cut  eight  one- 
inch  cubes."  For  "  four-inch"  read  "two-inch," 
and  so  in  the  next  paragraph. 


The  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

All  the  work  of  disinfecting  and  perfecting  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  the  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College  has  been  don-e  according  to  the 
most  competent  experts  and  in  The  most  exhaust- 
ive manner,  and  the  school  will  reopen  Jan.  30, 
to  continue  to  June  19.  We  feel  sure  there  is  now 
no  more  danger  from  fever  here  than  at  any  other 
place  in  the  state,  and  the  old  students  may  return 
and  new  ones  enter  without  fear  in  this  direction. 
The  indications  now  are  that  there  will  be  a  large 
attendance. 


A  recent  law  levies  an  annual  tax  of  one  mill  on 
all  the  taxable  property  of  the  state  for  the  support 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  This  gives  the 
university  about  $170,000  a  year.  A  similar  tax 
for  the  university,  the  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
leges, and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colleges 
of  North  Carolina  would  give  them  about  $260,000 
annually.  They  now  receive  from  the  state  about 
one-third  this  amount.  Which  policy  is  wiser,  ours 
or  that  of  Nebraska.'' 


The  Meeting  of  City  Superintendents. 


[We  are  indebted  to  Supt.  W.  C.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  for  the  following  account  of  this  meeting.  Every 
teacher  in  the  state  will  be  interested  in  it. ) 

The  fourteenth  annual  session  of  this  associa- 
tion convened  in  Raleigh  on  the  27th  day  of  last 
month.  Superintendent  E.  P.  Mangum,  of  Wilson, 
presided. 

The  meeting  was  successful  in  every  way.  The 
usual  number  of  members  in  attendance  was  greatly 
increased  this  year  by  the  presence  of  many  young 
superintendents.  The  work  of  the  meeting,  both 
the  papers  and  free  discussion  of  important  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  the  inspiration  of  close  profes- 
sional fellowship,  was  very  profitable. 

Following  is  the  program:  Opening  address, 
"The  Educational  Progress  of  the  State  during 
1898-1899,"  President  E.  P.  Mangum;  Reports  from 
the  Schools,  by  the  Superintendents;  "A  Discus- 
sion of  Certain  Ideas  of  Discipline, '  J.  D.  Eggles- 
ton.  Jr.,  of  Asheville;  "The  Influence  of  the  City 
Schools  on  Public  Education  in  North  Carolina," 
Prof  M.  C.  S.  Noble  of  the  University;  "Self-Gov- 
ernment  as  Applied  to  Schools,"  J.  I.  Foust,  of 
Goldsboro;  "  Public  Libraries,"  Geo.  T.  Winston, 
President  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  &  Mechanic 
Arts;  "Articulation  by  Grades,"  E.  P.  Moses,  of 
Raleigh;  "The  Relation  of  the  High  School,  the 
Academy  and  the  University,"  E.  A.  Alderman, 
'President  of  the  University. 

The  educational  progress  of  the  state  during  the 
year  of  1898-99,  said  Superintendent  Mangum,  has 
been  full  of  victories  for  the  principle  of  local  tax- 
ation for  public  schools.  People  in  every  section 
of  the  state  have  sought  to  improve  their  educa- 
tional facilities  by  following  the  examples  of  the 
large  towns  in  voting  a  special  tax  for  graded 
schools.  To  this  movement  are  due  the  graded 
schools  of  Albemarle,  Henderson,  Kinston,  Mt. 
Airy,  New  Bern,  Waynesville  and  Washington. 
There  has  been  on  educational  awakening  among 
the  people. 

The  reports  of  the  superintendents  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  under  their  supervision  elicited 
much  interest  and  discussion.  Favorable  reports 
were  received  from  the  new  schools  at  Albemarle, 
Fayetteville,  Henderson,  Kinston  and  New  Bern. 
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The  graded  school  at  Albemarle,  though  the 
smallest  in  the  state,  has  nine  grades  and  will  soon 
move  into  a  handsome  new  building.  The  enroll- 
ments of  the  schools  at  Kinston  and  New  Bern  are 
large  and  indicative  of  strong  public  support.  The 
schools  at  Henderson  and  Fayetteville  have  also 
made  good  beginnings  and  hope  soon  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  special  taxation.  The  report  of 
Superintendent  Matherson  on  the  courses  of  man- 
ual training  in  the  Durham  schools  was  very  in- 
structive. Wood  carving  is  taught  by  a  special 
teacher  throughout  the  white  schools.  Cooking 
and  sewing  are  taught  in  the  colored  school  at  an 
initial  cost  of  $300  and  at  seven  dollars  a  month. 
Superintendent  Moses  called  attention  to  his  new 
method  of  relieving  primar}'  teachers  in  the  Ral- 
eigh schools  from  the  burden  of  over  enrollment, 
i.  e.,  by  building  small  rooms  adjacent  to  the  large 
rooms  for  the  primary  pupils,  and  then  allowing 
the  students  of  his  training  class  to  teach  some  of 
the  primary  classes  in  them.  This  method  is 
working  e.xcellently.  An  increase  in  the  rate  of 
local  taxation  was  reported  from  Asheville  and 
Durham.  Raleigh  has  expended  $50,000  for 
school  buildings  and  equipment,  and  the  erection 
of  buildings  was  also  noted  for  Greensboro,  Dur- 
ham and  Albemarle.  The  condition  of  the  city 
school  system  as  thus  gleaned  from  these  reports  is 
excellent,  and  the  outlook  for  1900  is  full  of 
promise. 

The  paper  of  Superintendent  J.  D.  Eggleston, 
Jr.,  on  "Certain  Ideas  of  Discipline,"  was  thought- 
ful and  e.xhaustive.  All  arbitrary  methods  of  dis- 
ripline  must  fail,  said  the  writer,  as  disLJpline  is 
attained  only  by  a  right  relation  existing  betweerf 
•±he  personalities  of  the  pupil  and  the  teacher.  Ever 
striving  to  exert  the  influence  of  a  strong  person- 
ality on  the  imperfections  of  the  pupil's  nature  and 
to  fit  him  for  usefulness  in  life,  the  teacher  must 
lead  the  pupil  to  recognize  his  duties  as  well  as  his 
rights  and  fit  him  for  commanding  by  teaching 
him  to  obey.  The  teacher  must  use  every  effort 
to  awaken  the  interest  of  his  pupils,  but  he  must  not 
be  led  by  kindness  into  sentimentalism;  he  must 
be  strict  in  enforcing  order  and  diligence.  Senti- 
mentalism is  the  bane  of  modern  education. 

Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble  made  an  excellent  address 
■showing  the  influence  which  the  city  schools  and 
those  connected  with  them  have  had  on  public 
education  in  North  Carolina. 

"Self-Government  as  Applied  to  Schools,"  the 
paper  of  Superintendent  Foust,  dealt  interestingly 


with  a  successful  experiment  which  was  recently 
made  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the  Goldsboro  Schools. 
The  plan  in  use  is  an  adapttaion  of  the  Ray  system 
of  school  government. 

The  address  of  President  Geo.  T.  Winston  on 
"Public  Libraries,"  produced  great  interest  in  the 
subject  and  merited  the  action  of  the  Association 
in  asking  for  its  publication. 

In  speaking  of  "Articulation  by  Grades,"  Super- 
intendent Moses  outlined  a  very  practical  method, 
which  he  employs  in  the  Raleigh  schools  for  cor- 
relating spelling  and  reading  in  such  a  way  as  to 
save  much  repetition  in  spelling.  The  words  of 
the  readers  are  classified  and  used  instead  of  spell- 
ing books. 

There  were  free  and  profitable  discussions  on  all 
the  papers  of  the  programme. 

The  interest  of  the  meeting  resulted  in  the  adop- 
tion of  important  plans  for  the  next  session.  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  as  follows:  i.  To  report 
on  a  plan  for  school-room  decoration;  2,  To  report 
on  the  selection  of  books  for  school  libraries;  3. 
To  investigate  the  movement  for  public  libraries; 
4.  To  investigate  and  report  on  the  qualification 
and  preparation  of  teachers;  5.  To  devise  a  uni- 
form course  of  study  for  the  city  schools  of  North 
Carolina 

A  resolution  was  passed  expressing  sympathy 
for  the  officers  of  the  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege at  Greensboro,  and  for  the  students  and  their 
relatives  who  have  been  so  heavily  bereaved. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows: President,  G.  A.  Grimsley,  of  Greensboro; 
Vice-President,  J.  I.  Foust,  of  Goldsboro;  Secre- 
tary, W.  C.  Lane,  of  Albemarle. 


Class   Legislation. 


On  January  8th,  a  resolution  was  introduced  in 
the  legislature  of  Mississippi  to  amend  the  consti- 
tution so  as  to  require  the  public  school  funds  of 
the  state  to  be  divided  between  the  races  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  to  the  white  schools  all  the  money 
paid  by  the  white  people  and  to  the  negro  schools 
only  that  part  of  the  fund  paid  by  the  negroes.  It 
would  be  equally  just,  and  just  as  good  policy,  to 
divide  the  white  people  into  two  classes — those  who 
pay  tax  on  more  than  $300  worth  of  property,  and 
those  who  pay  on  less  than  this  amount — and  make 
each  class  pay  for  its  own  schools;  for  there  can  be 
no  other  reason  for  such  a  division  between  the 
negroes  and  the  whites  than  that  of  difference  in  aver- 
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age  wealth.  And,  doubtless,  such  a  division  would 
be  acceptable  to  some  wealthy  people.  But  the 
public  school  idea  is  more  democratic  than  that. 
It  must  include  all  or  fail.  Should  this  resolution 
become  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state, 
then  will  Mississippi  have  cause  to  curse  the  day, 
and  pray  that  January  8th,  igoo,  might  have  been 
blotted  out  of  the  calendar. 

Much  more  than  half  the  population  of  Missis- 
sippi are  negroes.  In  their  thirty-five  years  of 
freedom  and  almost  universal  ignorance  they  have 
not  accumulated  property  enough  to  enable  them, 
alone,  to  educate  their  children,  and  if  left  to  them- 
selves, as  proposed  in  this  resolution;  they  can  but 
relapse  into  the  total  ignorance  of '65,  but  without 
the  training  and  the  industrial  and  moral  education 
given  by  masters  and  mistresses  in  the  days  of 
slavery.  This  last  was  a  powerful  force  for  good 
in  the  earlier  years  of  emancipation,  but  it  is  now 
gone  forever  and  can  be  replaced  only  by  the  edu- 
cation of  the  schools. 

No  state  in  which  more  than  half  its  citizens, 
with  or  without  the  ballot,  are  ignorant  and  vicious 
and  poor  and  shiftless  and  unaspiring,  with  no 
chance  of  light  or  the  implanting  of  nobler  senti- 
ments, can  expect  to  be  great  or  prosperous  in  any 
respect.  Nor  can  we  imagine  any  inducements 
strong  enough  to  cause  a  white  man  to  desire  to 
live  with  his  family  in  such  a  state.  Enhancement 
in  property  values  would  be  impossible.  Eight 
hundred  thousand  illiterate  slaves  might  not  be  a 
menace  to  a  society  of  six  hundred  thousand  white 
people,  their  masters,  but  it  will  be  different  when 
the  eight  hundred  thousand  are  freemen,  ignorant, 
vicious,  thriftless,  idle,  and  filled  with  a  feeling  of 
injustice  suffered.  May  God  and  the  good  common 
sense  of  the  people  deliver  any  Southern  state  from 
such  folly  and  such  fate. '  The  burden  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  negro  may  Ije  great,  but  it  is  light, 
indeed,  when  compared  with  the  burden  of  not 
educating  him. 


the  Bible  a  sectarian  book.  It  is  the  one  book 
that  belongs  to  the  whole  world  and  whose  truths 
are  universal.  Interpretations  of  certain  isolated 
parts  of  the  Bible  may  be  sectarian,  as,  for  instance, 
the  few  words  referring  to  baptism  or  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lords'  supper,  and  these  interpreta- 
tions should  not  be  taught  in  the  schools.  But  the 
book  itself  is  catholic,  and  it  must  be  hard  to  find  a 
reason  why  it  may  not  be  read  at  the  opening  of 
the  daily  sessions  of  the  schools  either  by  "con- 
verted" or  "unconverted"  teachers,  the  proportion 
of  each  of  which  is  about  the  same  in  the  public 
schools  as  in  the  private  and  denominational  schools. 
How  much  broader  and  surer  the  views  of  Chan- 
cellor Smith  e.xpressed  in  an  article  in  this  number 
of  the  Journal.'  But  this  trick  of  crying  out 
against  the  Bible  in  the  schools  because  it  is  a 
"sectarian  book,"  and  then  against  the  schools  be- 
cause, from  having  obeyed  the  behest  of  these  very 
conscientious  men,  they  have  become  "godless," 
is  not  a  new  one.  After  all,  God  and  His  Word 
may  not  so  narrow  as  some  people  think. 


It  is  difficult  to  see  the  consistency  of  the  editor 
of  the  Biblical  Recorder  in  demanding  that  the 
schools  should  be  denominational  in  order  that  the 
Bible  may  be  taught  in  them  and  at  the  same  time 
objecting  to  its  being  read  in  the  public  schools, 
which  are  established  and  maintained  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  to  all  children  the  best  possible  educa- 
tion, the  best  preparation  for  citizenship  and  life, 
the  best  developmerit  of  their  whole  being.  But  the 
public  schools  must  not  be  sectarian.'      Neither  is 


The  Memphis  meeting  of  the  Southern  Educa- 
tional Association  was  a  great  success  and  all  who 
attended  it  were  greatly  pleased.  We  have  never 
attended  a  more  pleasant  or  profitable  educational 
gathering,  state,  national,  or  sectional.  The 
breadth  of  thought  and  deep  earnestness  of  the 
papers  and  discussions,  and  the  interested  atten- 
tion of  the  audiences  through  the  whole  of  the 
three  days,  showed  that,  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  the  South  is  awaking  as  never  before 
to  the  importance  of  universal  education  and  to  the 
needs  of  the  schools  of  all  grades  and  classes.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  see  the  beginning  of  an  educa- 
tional movement,  deep,  broad,  all-sided,  pervasive, 
universal,  such  as  no  part  of  the  world  has  ever 
yet  known,  and  such  as  makes  one  who  has  stom- 
ach for  labor  and  a  liking  for  such  a  reward  glad 
of  the  high  privilege  of  living  and  working  at  this 
auspicious  time.  The  attendance  was  good,  but 
there  were  all  too  few  from  the  Atlantic  states. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  probably 
be  held  farther  east,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Car- 
olinas,  the  Virginias  and  Maryland  will  be  more 
largely  represented.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident  that  for  those  especially  interested  in 
the  educational  problems  of  the  South,  this  is  by  far 
the  most  important  association  in  existence. 

The  officers  for  the  present  year  are:  President, 
R.  B.  Fulton,  Chancellor  University  of  Mississippi; 
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Vice-Preside7it,  Junius  Jordan,  University  of  Ar- 
kansas; T7-easurer,  John  D.  Yerby,  Mobile,  Ala.; 
Secretary,  P.  P.  Claxton,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


A  good  deal  of  space  in  this  number  of  the  JOUR- 
NAL is  devoted  to  papers  and  summaries  of  papers 
read  at  the  Memphis  Meeting  of  the  Southern  Ed- 
ucational Association.  This  is  done  because  we 
believe  the  readers  of  the  Journal  will  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  get  in  brief  space,  a  general 
view  of  the  educational  thought  and  sentiment  of 
the  South.  The  February  number  will  contain 
some  of  the  best  papers  read  at  the  meetings  of  the 
North  Carolina  teachers. 


We  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  in  this  number  of 
the  Journal  a  full  account  of  the  Raleigh  meeting 
of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Academies, 
but  have  been  unable  to  procure  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association  the  necessary  information. 
We  understand  it  was  a  very  interesting  and  prof- 
itable meeting.  Among  other  proceedings  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Hugh  Morson,  J,  A.  Holt  and 
J.  C.  Horner,  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
presidents  of  the  leading  colleges  and  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  city  schools  in  regard  to  the  re- 
quirements for  college  entrance.  Committees  were 
also  appointed  to  inquire  into  college  requirements 
in  English,  and  to  tabulate  the  facts  regarding  pri- 
vate academies  and  their  work  in  the  state. 

Officers  for  the  present  year  are:  President, 
John  E.  Kelly;  Vice-President,  S.  L.  Shepp;  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  R.  L.  Madison. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence of  the  N.  E.  A.  will  be  held  at  Chicago, 
Feb.  27-March  I.  The  program  contains  the  names 
of  Supt.  A.  B.  Andrews,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, Pres.  Chas.  W.  Eliot,  Supt.  Aaron  Gove,  Walter 
H.  Page,  Supt.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  Pres.  E.  A.  Alder- 
man, Pres.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Pres.  John  W. 
Cook,  Supt.  Frank  B.  Cook,  Supt.  J.  M.  Green- 
wood, Supt.  Geo.  B.  Cook,  Pres.  Wm.  J.  Milne,  and 
others.  President  Alderman  will  deliver  one  of 
the  evening  addresses.  The  railroads  will  sell 
tickets  at  one  and  one-third  fare. 


is  a  good  showing.  The  appropriation  for  the 
present  year  is  $1.95  per  capita,  and  Superinten- 
dent Venable  calculates  that  this  will  run  the 
schools  seven  months  and  leave  a  small  balance. 
Evidently  Superintendent  Venable  and  the  direc- 
tors are  managing  the  funds  and  the  schools  wisely. 


The  cash  receipts  from  the  Greensboro  dispen- 
sary for  the  six  months  ending  Dec.  31  were 
$21,675.01.  Guilford  county's  appropriation  for 
public  schools  for  the  entire  year,  was  a  little  over 
$20,000.  For  whiskey  $43,000  a  year;  for  schools 
$20,000 — which  last  almost  kills  the  tax-payer.  If 
these  figures  were  reversed  would  the  county  derive 
more  benefit  from  the  result.'  But  we  believe  in 
whiskey.     As  for  schools 

The  receipts  of  the  dispensary  at  Monroe  for  the 
same  period  were  $16,000.  The  school  fund  for 
Union  county  for  the  entire  year  was  less  than 
$15,000.  But  still  the  people  are  too  poor  to  pay 
more. 


The  school  directors  of  Iredell  county  have  ap- 
propriated $16, 169.60  to  ninety-six  white  and  thirty- 
six  colored  schools.  This  gives  an  average  of 
about  $125  to  the  white  schools;  but,  if  there  were 
only  thirty-six  white  schools,  the  average  would 
be  about  $360,  which  would  allow  one  teacher  $40 
a  month  and  another  $30  a  month  for  five  months, 
allowing  the  schools  to  be  graded.  This  would  be 
a  great  improvement  over  the  present  plan  of  small 
schools  with  scant  attendance,  and  if  the  ninety- 
six  were  combined  into  thirty-six  no  child  need 
walk  more  than  two  miles  and  a  half 


Superintendent  Mebane  is  doing  valuable  service 
to  the  educational  history  of  North  Carolina  in 
collecting  sketches  of  old  schools  for  publication 
in  his  biennial  report,  antl  in  arranging  for  reports 
of  private  schools. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  at  Greensboro  has  recently 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  college  a  farm  of  too 
acres.  The  price  paid  was  $5,000.  This  school  is 
doing  a  great  work  for  the  negroes  of  the  state. 


The  public  school  fund  of  Buncombe  county  for  Have  you  ever  heard  any  man  or  woman    who 

the    year    1899-1900  was   $32,987.04;  of  this   sum  had  reached  middle  age  regret  the  time  and  money 

$30,957.59  was  spent  directly  for  schools,  leaving  spent  in  school  or  bewail  the  fact  that  he  had  re- 

.a  balance  of  $2,029.45  for  all  other  purposes.    This  ceived  too  much  education.' 
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We  only  wish  we  had  space  to  say  aril  we  would 
like  in  behalf  of  the  movement  to  establish  the 
Appalachian  National  Park  in  Western  North  Car- 
olina. Such  a  park  established  and  supported  on 
any  adequate  scale  by  the  National  Government 
would  be  of  immense  benefit,  materially  and  edu- 
cationally, to  North  Carolina  and  the  entire  South. 
Every  teacher  should  take  sufficient  interest  in  the 
matter  to  write  to  C.  P.  Ambler,  Asheville,  N.  C, 
for  circulars  of  information  and  blank  petitions, 
and,  then,  the  children  and  the  community  should 
be  fully  informed  about  the  movement  and  the 
character  of  the  section  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
locate  the  park — one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions 
in  all  the  world. 


The  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  is  offering  farmers  a  ten  weeks' 
course  in  cattle  feeding,  dairying,  grafting,  hot- 
bed and  green-house  preparation,  poultry-raising, 
staple-crops,  judging  cattle,  and  special  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  This  will  do 
more  good  than  all  the  farmejs'  institutes,  as  val- 
uable as  these  are.  Hundreds  of  young  farmers 
should  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  learn 
more  of  their  great  profession  than  they  can  do  of 
themselves  on  their  farms.  The  Journal  has 
advocated  something  of  this  kind  for  two  years. 


The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  Raleigh,  has  started  a  loan 
fund  for  students  of  that  institution. 


Charity  and  Children  tells  of  a  young  woman  at 
the  Baptist  Female  University  who  by  doing  her 
own  housekeeping  is  living  on  $3.60  a  month.  The 
arrangement  by  which  this  is  done  is  an  honor  to 
the  charity  and  good  sense  of  the  trustees  and  a 
blessing  to  young  women  of  limited  means.  Rut 
in  addition  to  this  every  young  woman  without 
means  should  be  given  absolutely  free  tuition,  as 
should  every  boy  of  limited  means;  and,  to  remove 
all  distinctions  of  wealth  and  poverty,  all  others 
should  be  given  free  tuition  also.  We  hope  the 
Baptist  Female  University  may  soon  be  out  of 
debt  and  have  sufficient  endowment  to  open  its 
doors  free  to  all  who  will  enter  and  do  the  work 
required. 

The  $100,000  special  appropriation  to  the  public 
schools  has  been  apportioned  to  the  counties  on  a 
basis  of  15^   cents   for  each  child    of  school  age, 


and  the  warrants  have  been  issued  accordingly, 
but  Treasurer  Worth  says  the  money  is  not  in  the 
treasury  and  the  warrants  cannot  be  paid  until 
enough  money  is  on  hand  to  pay  them  all  at  once. 
As  this  money  was  appropriated  for  the  present 
school  year.  Superintendent  Mebane  has  advised 
the  county  and  district  school  officers  to  apportion 
the  money  and  let  it  be  used  in  continuing  the 
present  term  of  the  schools,  the  teachers  waiting 
awhile  for  this  part  of  their  salary.  We  do  not 
know,  but  might  not  the  sheriffs  cash  these  war- 
rants and  turn  them  into  the  state  treasury  for 
taxes.''  This  would  make  the  money  immediately 
available  in  most  counties. 


Superintendent  Mebane  has  recently  addressed 
a  circular  letter  to  the  mayors  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina towns  asking  information  about  the  public 
schools  of  the  town  and  especially  about  local  ta.x- 
ation  for  schools.  He  also  asks  the  mayors  to  have 
the  local  papers  publish  that  section  of  the  school 
law  which  relates  to  special  tax  for  schools  in  cities 
and  towns.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  mayors 
will  take  the  hint  and  begin  to  move  in  this  direc- 
tion. A  portion  of  the  answer  of  one  town  is  sug- 
gustive:  "This  town  has  not  thought  of  estab- 
lishing schools  supported  by  local  tax.  This  town 
is  finished." 

At  its  first  meeting  of  this  year  the  Durham 
county  teachers'  association  discussed  the  following 
subjects:  Civil  government  in  the  public  schools. 
Have  the  many  chages  in  our  spelling  books  been 
an  advantage  to  the  parent  and  child  in  our  schools.' 
The  best  methods  of  teaching  morals,  manners 
and  cleanliness  in  our  public  schools.  The  Asso- 
ciation meets  the  first  Saturday  in  each  month, 
and  the  average  attendance  is  about  two-thirds  of 
the  public  school  teachers  of  the  county.  The  at- 
tendance in  the  schools  of  this  county  is  reported 
as  having  increased  30  per  cent  over  that  of  last 
year.  The  Association  is  putting  in  a  library  for 
use  of  teachers. 


We  find  that  in  some  counties  in  which  there  are 
colleges  and  towns  with  graded  schools  the  teachers 
in  these  do  not  attend  the  meetings  of  the  county 
teachers'  association  and  appear  to  take  no  interest 
in  them;  in  other  counties  these  city  and  college 
men  and  women  are  as  regular  in  their  attendance 
as  the  county  teachers,  and  always  take  some  active 
part  in  the  proceedings.  Does  your  professional 
duty  stop  with  your  class-room.' 
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An  examination  of  the  787  pupils  in  the  white 
graded  schools  of  Winston  shows  ninety-eight 
with  defective  seeing  and  thirty-four  with  defective 
hearing. 

The  managers  of  Horner's  School  deserve  great 
praise  for  their  enterprise  in  arranging  a  great  ath- 
letic contest  to  be  held  at  O.xford  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  next  april,  and  for  providing  a  $100  cup  to 
be  given  as  a  first  prize.  This  is  a  move  in  the 
right  direction  and  should  receive  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  all  the  schools  of  the  state.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  annual  meetings  for  field  sports  which  will  be- 
come a  great  stimulus  to  general  athletics  in  all 
our  schools  for  boys  and  young  men.  The  educa- 
tional value  of  such  games  can  hardly  be  estimated. 


President  Geo.  T.  Winston  of  the  College  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Mechanic  Arts  will  deliver  the  com- 
mencement address  of  the  Winston  City  Graded 
Schools  next  May.  His  subject  will  be  Industrial 
Education. 

Buie's  Creek  Academy  and  Commercial  School 
has  235  students  and  is  doing  a  great  work  for  the 
people  of  that  section  of  the  state. 


It  is  equally  as  important  that  the  children  of  Winston 
should  know  what  to  read,  as  that  they  should  be  taught  how 
to  read.  The  public  library  is,  therefore,  a  necessity,  if  public 
education  is  to  accomplish  its  true  purpose. 

/,  i/ie  undersigned,  being  desirous  of  aiding  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  city  of  Winston,  hereby  agree  to  contribute,  on 
ar  before  March  I,  1900,  the  sum  o/ONE  DOLLAR  towards  the 
founding  of  a  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  at  the  NOklH  WINSTON 
GRADED  SCHOOL. 

(Signed) 

Date 1900. 


This  is  a  copy  of  the  card  sent  out  by  the  North 
Winston  Graded  School  in  an  attempt  to  raise  $500 
for  a  public  library  for  this  school  and  section.  A 
good  plan,  which,  in  a  town  like  Winston,  ought 
to  more  than  raise  the  sum  desired. 


The  article  in  this  number  by  Miss  Mary  Wiley 
will  have  special  interest  for  those  teachers  who 
believe  in  teaching  local  history  in  the  right  way. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  short  articles  which 
we  have  requested  Miss  Wiley  to  write  after  seeino- 
something  of  the  excellent  work  which  her  class  is 
doing  in  local  history  study.     We  have  just  read, 


in  one  of  the  Winston  papers,  a  composition  written 
by  one  of  Miss  Wiley's  pupils  as  the  result  of  an 
excursion  to  Old  Town  to  study  its  history  and  its 
present  condition.  The  paper  shows  an  intelli- 
gent interest  of  which  any  teacher  might  be  proud. 
A  house  nearly  150  years  old,  a  church  112  years 
old,  a  kitchen  with  wide  open  fireplace  and  a  stone 
floor,  the  old  Moravian  graveyard,  and  a  talk  with 
an  old  inhabitant, — all  these  are  fitted  to  leave 
with  the  children  something  of  the  spirit  of  former 
times. 

Supt.  W.  C.  Allen  of  the  Wayiiesville  public 
schools  reports  an  enrollment  of  337  pupils  with  an 
average  attendance  for  the  four  fall  months  of  over 
95  per  cent.  The  town  issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$  [0,000  to  buy  and  equip  a  school  building.  The 
equipment  includes  desks,  chairs,  maps,  globes, 
piano  and  books.  The  Peck-Hammond  system  of 
heating,  ventilation  and  dry  closets  is  used.  This 
plant  cost  $2,500.  The  children  all  meet  for  a  half 
hour  each  morning  in  the  large  chapel  and  enter- 
tain each  other  with  songs,  instrumental  music  and 
compositions.  This  first  session  has  been  quite 
successful  ;  the  half  dozen  teachers  have  worked 
hard,  and  the  people  are  pleased. 

Waynesville   is  only  a  village  of  1,500  people,   | 
and  there  are  in  North  Carolina  forty  or  fifty  towns 
and  villages  larger  than  this,  but  without  schools. 


The  winter  convocation  of  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity was  held  January  2,  the  address  being  de- 
livered by  President  Charles  W.  Dabney  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  His  subject  was  "Wash- 
ington's Interest  in  Education." 

Degrees  were  conferred  upon  five  candidates. 

President  Raymond  announced  a  gift  of  $5,400.00 
from  two  friends  of  the  university  to  pay  for  a  pipe 
organ  for  the  chapel.  ■ 

At  the  spring  convocation  the  address  will  be  ■( 
delivered  by  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  President  of 
Leland  Stanford  University. 


The  public  school  term  in  Missouri  is  from  five  J 
to  ten  months.  The  state  sustains  four  large  normal 
school  for  training  teachers. 


Columbus  intends  to  go  on  and  on  perfecting  heri 
schools  until  they  begin  with  the  kindergarten  and: 
end  with  a  public  library — open  and  free  to  all — G. 
Gnnby  Jordan,  Columbus,  Ga. 
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Free  Public  Library  for  Henrietta. 


riontaigne's  Educational  Philosophy. 


The  town  of  Henrietta,  a  cotton  milling  town  in 
Rutherford  county,  has  recently  opened  a  free 
public  library  with  about  1,000  volumes  of  good 
literature  and  all  the  leading  magazines.  The 
library  is  kept  open  from  7  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.,  and 
is  free  to  the  people  of  Henrietta,  Caroleen  and  the 
surrounding  country.     This  is  good  news. 


We  have  received  the  advance  announcement 
of  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute,  which 
will  open  July  10.  The  larger  circular  can  be  had 
by  applying  to  William  A.  Mowry,  Hyde  Park, 
Mass. 

The  New  Orleans  Educational  Association  has 
begun  the  publication  of  an  educational  journal 
devoted  to  local  educational  interests  and,  espe- 
cially, to  nature  study. 


The  Armstrong-Slater  Memorial  Trades  Build- 
ing at  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute was  formally  opened  on  Jan.  10.  The  building 
and  its  equipment  cost  $35,000. 


St.  Louis  has  104  kindergartens  with  an  enrol- 
ment of  nearly  10,000  children.  These  kindergar- 
tens are  a  part  of  the  free  school  system  of  the  city. 


Texas  has  a  permanent  school  fund  of  about 
$18,000,000  and  25,000,000  acres  of  land.  The 
University  of  Texas  has  2,000,000  acres  of  land 
from  which  it  receives  an  annual  rental  of  about 
$80,000. 

The  Philippine  war  costs  the  United  States 
$1,000,000  a  day;  which  is  twice  as  much  as  the 
average  daily  cost  of  all  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States  with  their  army  of  400,000  teachers. 
Could  the  expenses  of  one  year  of  this  war  be 
added  to  the  school  fund,  the  educational  facilities 
of  the  wholecountrycould  be  doubled  for  two  years. 
The  African  war  is  costing  England  about  $2,- 
000,000  a  day — nearly  ten  times  the  average  daily 
cost  of  all  her  public  schools,  which  in  many  cases 
are  poor  enaugh.  But  great  is  war  and  the  road 
to  glory  is  wet  with  human  blood. 


Oftentimes  one  man  scientifically  trained  is  worth 
more  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the  state  than  the  cost 
of  equipping  and  endowing  the  most  magnificent 
university. — J.H.  Kirkland,  Chancellor  Vanderbilt 
University. 


[The  following  extracts,  taken  together  with  those  on  the 
first  page,  give  quite  a  complete  summary  of  Montaigne's  ed- 
ucational philosophy,  which  is  well  worth  study  bv  all  who 
would  be  more  than  school-keepers. — Ed.] 

Truth  and  reason  are  common  to  all,  and  belong 
no  more  to  him  who  spoke  them  first  than  to  him 
who  shall  speak  them  hereafter. 

The  play  of  children  is  not  really  play,  but  must 
be  judged  as  their  most  serious  actions. 

A  boy  should  not  so  much  memorize  his  lesson 
as  practice  it.     Let  him  repeat  it  in  his  actions. 

Let  our  pupil  be  furnished  with  things — words 
will  come  only  too  fast;  if  they  do  not  come  read- 
ily, he  will  reach  after  them.  I  have  heard  some 
make  excuses  because  they  could  not  express 
themselves,  and  pretend  to  have  their  heads  full 
of  a  great  many  very  fine  things  which  for  want  of 
words  they  could  not  bring  out.  Do  you  know 
what  I  think  of  such  people.''  I  think  they  are 
nothing  but  shadows  of  imperfect  images;  they 
have  no  thoughts  within,  and  consequently  cannot 
bring  any  out. 

To  know  by  heart  only  is  not  to  know  at  all;  it 
is  simply  to  keep  what  one  has  committed  to  his 
memory.  What  a  man  knows  directly,  that  will 
be  disposed  of  without  turning  to  his  book  or  look- 
ing to  his  pattern.  A  mere  book  knowledge  is 
useless.  It  may  embellish  actions,  but  it  is  not  a 
foundation  for  them. 

I  would  not  only  have  the  instructor  demand  an 
account  of  the  words  contained  in  a  lesson,  but  of 
the  sense  and  substance;  and  judge  of  the  profit  he 
has  made  of  it,  not  by  the  testimony  of  his  memory, 
but  by  his  own  judgment.  What  he  has  lately 
learned  cause  him  to  set  forth  in  a  hundred  various 
ways,  and  then  to  apply  it  to  as  many  different 
subjects  as  possible,  to  determine  whether  he  has 
apprehended  the  same  and  made  it  a  part  of  him- 
self. It  is  a  sign  of  crudity  and  indigestion  for  a 
man  to  throw  up  his  meat  as  he  swallowed  it. 
The  stomach  has  not  done  its  work  unless  it  has 
changed  the  form  and  altered  the  condition  of  the 
food  given  it. 

Let  the  child  read  history,  not  as  an  amusing 
narrative,  but  as  a  discipline  of  the  judginent. 

Truth  and  reason  are  common  to  all,  and  belong 
no  more  to  him  who  spoke  them  first  than  to  him 
who  shall  speak  them  hereafter. 
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I  would  first  understand  my  own  language,  and 
then  the  language  of  my  neighbors  with  whom  I 
have  most  to  do.  No  doubt  Greek  and  Latin  are 
great  ornaments,  but  we  pay  too  muck  for  them. 

There  is  nothing  like  alluring  the  appetite  and 
affection,  otherwise  you  make  nothing  but  so  many 
asses  laden  with  books.  By  virtue  of  the  lash,  you 
give  them  a  pocketful  of  learning  to  keep,  whereas 
you  should  not  only  lodge  it  with  them,  but  marry 
it  to  them,  and  make  it  a  part  of  their  very  minds 
and  souls. 

We  labor  and  plot  to  stuff  the  memory  and  in 
the  meantime  leave  the  conscience  and  the  under- 
standing empty.  *  *  All  other  learning  is  hurt- 
ful to  him  who  has  not  the  knowledge  of  honesty 
and  goodness. 

A  vulgar  understanding  can  exist  by  the  side  of 
all  the  reasoning  and  judgment  the  world  has  col- 
lected and  stored  up  without  benefit  thereby.  *  * 
For  though  we  may  become  learned  by  other  men's 
reading,  a  man  can  never  be  wise  but  by  his  own 
wisdom.  *  *  The  question  should  be,  Who  is 
the  better  learned.'  rather  than  Who  is  the  more 
learned.'' 

No  one  would  demur  at  punishing  with  death  a 
a  judge  who  should  condemn  a  criminal  on  account 
of  his  own  wrath.  Why,  then,  should  parents  and 
teachers  be  allowed  to  whip  children  in  their  anger.-' 
It  is  then  no  longer  correction  but  revenge.  Pun- 
ishment is  instead  of  medicine  for  children;  and 
would  we  tolerate  a  physician  who  was  enraged 
at  his  patient.'' 

Accustom  the  boy  to  heat  and  cold,  to  wind  and 
sun,  and  to  dangers  that  he  ought  to  despise. 
Wean  him  from  all  effeminacy  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, clothes  and  lodging,  that  he  may  not  be  a  gay 
fellow,  a  dude,  but  a  handy,  sinewy,  and  vigorous 
young  man.  I  have  been  of  this  opinion  all  my 
life  and  still  hold  to  it. 


A  Short  Catechism. 


The  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  matter  is, 
that  the  higher  education  is  necessary  for  the  high 
form  of  enjoyment  which  culture  provides. — Af- 
lanta  Constitution. 


He  is  a  poet  strong  and  true, 
Who  loves  wild  thyme  and  honeydew. 
And  like  a  brown  bee  works  and  sings  ; 
With  morning  freshness  on  his  wings, 
And  a  golden  burden  on  his  thighs, 
The  fallen  dust  of  centuries. 

— Maurice  Thompson, 


(  To  be  taught  to  atl  the  people. ) 

Question.     How  may  country  districts  have  good 

schools.-" 
Answe}-.     (i)     By  employing  for  each  school   at 

least  two  good  teachers,  men  and  women  of  good 

native    ability,  sound  scholarship,  and  thorough 

training.     (2)     By  keeping  the  schools  open  not 

less  than  nine  months  each  year. 
Q.     How  can  this  be  done.' 
A.     By  paying  for  it. 
Q.     Will  this  require  money.-' 
A.     It  will.     All  things  calling  for  the  services  of 

other  people  require  money. 
Q.     Where  can  this  money  be  gotten.' 
A.     First,  by   combining  small  districts,   making 

fewer  schools,  but  longer. 
Q.     Will  this  be  sufficient.-' 
A.     It  will  not. 
Q.     What  more  must  be  done.' 
A.     A  local  tax  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  cents  on 

each    hundred    dollars    worth    of  property    and 

from  sixty  to  ninety  cents  on  each  poll  must  be 

levied  in  every  township. 
Q.     Can  this  be  done.' 
A.     Yes,  by  a  vote  of  the  people. 
Q.     When  can  a  vote  on  this  question  be  taken.' 
A.     At  any  time,  but  not  oftener  than  once  in  two 

years  in  any  township. 
Q.     Can  the  people  afford  to   pay  this  additional 

tax  for  this  purpose.' 
A.     They  can.     They  cannot  afford  not  to  pay  it. 


Ignorance  is  a  foe  to  progress.  Education 
broadens  and  gives  a  higher  view  of  life,  and  that 
is  what  we  need. — A.  E.  Brown,  Report  to  Baptist 
Convention. 


O,  helpless  body  of  hickory  tree, 
What  do  I  burn  in  burning  thee? 
Summers  of  sun,  winters  of  snow, 
Springs  full  of  sap's  resistless  flow; 
All  past  years'  joys  of  garnered  fruits; 
All  this  year's  purposed  buds  and  shoots ; 
Secrets  of  fields  of  upper  air. 
Secrets  which  stars  and  planets  share. 
Light  of  such  smiles  as  broad  skies  fling, 
Sound  of  such  tunes  as  wild  birds  sing; 
Voices  which  told  where  gay  birds  dwelt. 
Voices  which  told  where  lovers  knelt; 
O,  strong  white  body  of  hickory  tree, 
How  dare  I  burn  all  these  in  thee? 

— Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 
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How  We  Studied  the  History  of  Our  Town. 


MISS   MARY   C.  WILEY,  WINSTON  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


A  daily  walk  to  the  mineral  spring  in  Salem  was 
one  of  the  many  things  I  resolved  to  do  last 
summer.  How  I  kept  my  resolution  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  this  article.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  I  began  it  all  right. 

The  children  in  our  neighborhood,  when  they 
heard  of  my  determination,  were  eager  to  go  with 
me.  So,  day  after  day,  my  young  companions  and 
I  would  rise,  often  before  sunrise,  and  take  our 
morning  tramp  to  the  spring.  The  way  led  some- 
times across  plowed  fields,  sometimes  down 
narrow  and  crooked  streets  by  quaint  old  houses 
and  shops. 

As  we  passed  the  old-time  places,  the  children 
had  many  questions  to  ask  concerning  them, 
wondering  in  their  childish  way  how  old  the 
houses  were  and  what  had  happened  there  in  the 
olden  days.  Thus  we  began  making  wonderful 
stories  about  the  old  places,  taking  ourselves  back 
to  the  time  when  Salem  was  a  quiet  little  village, 
surrounded  by  thick  woods  in  which  roamed  wild- 
cats and  wolves.  The  children  grew  wonderfully 
interested  in  the  early  days  of  old  Salem,  and 
ever)'  elderly  person  we  chanced  to  meet  had  to 
be  stopped  and  interviewed,  and  every  quaint  old 
house  we  passed  thoroughly  examined. 

So  interested  were  these  children  in  the  real 
history  of  a  real  place  known  to  them,  that  the 
question  arose  in  my  mind.  Why  not  teach  in  the 
same  way  (that  is,  by  personal  investigation)  the 
history  of  Winston-Salem  to  my  Graded  School 
pupils.'' 

The  idea  grew  as  I  thought  of  it,  and  at  last  I 
determined  to  try  the  plan  when  school  opened. 

So  I  got  to  work  in  earnest,  finding  out  all  I 
could  about  the  settlement  of  Salem,  from  old 
books  in  my  father's  library,  from  Colonial  Records, 
and  from  other  books  lent  me  by  acquaint«nces  in 
Salem.  Many  were  the  pleasant  excursions  I  made 
to  Salem,  often  in  company  with  some  child,  that 
I  might  learn  the  history  of  Salem  from  a  child's 
standpoint.  A  pleasant  and  profitable  afternoon  I 
spent  in  the  museum  of  the  Wachovia  Historical 
Society,  studying  the  records  and  examining  the 
relics  of  the  old  days.  I  visited  the  Sisters' 
House,  and  many  other  old  historical  places,  espe- 
cially the  beautiful  cemetery  of  the  Moravians. 
One  old  lady  who  has  spent  her  life  in  a  Moravian 
school  room  and  who  understands  the  heart  of  a 


child,  gave  me  many  delightful  reminiscences  of 
her  young  days  and  related  to  me  many  charming 
old  family  traditions.  I  learned  much  of  the  life 
of  the  Salem  of  fifty  years  ago  from  another  old 
lady  who  chanced  to  visit  our  neighborhood. 
When  quite  a  young  girl,  she  had  spent  several 
years  in  the  Sisters'  House  in  Salem,  and  her  quaint 
stories  of  the  quiet  life  led  by  the  Moravian  Sisters 
made  the  history  of  Salem  all  the  more  real  and 
interesting. 

So,  when  school  opened  last  fall,  my  plans  were 
all  arranged,  and  when  one  morning  I  told  my 
Sixth  Grade  pupils  that  we  were  going  to  find  out 
all  we  could  about  Winston-Salem  and  then  write 
a  history  of  the  place,  they  were  delighted  with  the 
idea.  Perhaps  the  cause  of  their  enthusiasm  was 
the  open  delight  of  the  two  pupils  who  had  already 
found  out  so  much  of  the  history  during  their 
vacation. 

To  understand  fully  the  Moravians  in  North 
Carolina,  why  they  came  and  who  they  were,  I 
thought  it  wise  to  begin  with  the  Moravians  at 
home  in  the  Old  Country,  their  perseculions  and 
e.xile,  and  trace  their  wanderings  to  the  New 
World.  The  children  could  understand  all  this 
from  their  study  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Of  course,  Winston  is  the  home  of  my  pupils,  and 
naturally  they  are  more  interested  in  her  history 
than  that  of  any  other  town.  But  the  history  of 
Winston  is  only  the  end  of  the  long  story  of  the 
Moravians  in  North  Carolina,  and  cannot  be  fully 
understood  without  the  previous  history  of  her 
"twin  sister"  and  the  neighboring  Moravian  vil- 
lages. Therefore  we  began  the  study  of  the  first 
Moravian  settlement  at  Bethabara,  or  Old  Town, 
and  it  is  our  intention  as  we  go  on  with  our  his- 
tory, to  show  the  development  of  the  other  Mora- 
vian settlements,  how  they  all  "grew  out  of  the 
former  as  a  natural  consequence. 

That  the  idea  of  making  a  book  might  be  more 
real,  I  asked  each  pupil  to  buy  a  special  note  book 
and  label  it  "  History  of  Winston-Salem,"  or  "  The 
Moravians  in  North  Carolina."  Then  with  red  ink 
I  ruled  margins  in  the  books  for  the  topics  and 
chapters. 

The  pupils  have  written  eight  chapters  in  their 
books,  and  to  show  the  scope  of  their  work,  the 
following  headings  are  given': 

I.  The  Moravians. 

II.  Condition  of  North  Carolina  in  1752. 

III.  Preparations  for  forming  a  Settlement  in 
North  Carolina. 
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IV.  Other  Incidents  of  the  Journey. 

V.  The  Survey  of  the  Land. 

VI.  The  Settlement  of  Wachovia. 

VII.  Tne  First  winter  in  Wachovia. 

VIII.  The  Growth  of  the  Settlement. 
Children  delight  in  details,  so  all  of  the  chapters 

are  divided  into  topics. 

It  is  impossible  to  study  the  Moravians  and  not 
imbibe  their  spirit  of  simple  faith  and  trust  in  the 
guidance  of  a  Heavenly  Father.  The  way  in 
which  the  pupils  have  caught  the  spirit  of  sympa- 
thy and  love  for  the  Brethren  and  have  accepted 
their  childlike  faith,  has  deeply  impressed  me.  Of- 
ten I  come  across  in  their  books  such  quaint  ex- 
pressions as  make  me  think  some  old  Moravian 
bishop  has  been  at  work;  or  such  heart-felt  words 
of  sympathy  for  the  Brethren,  as  show  me  that  to 
the  children's  minds  the  Brethren  are  real  people, 
living  and  suffering  in  a  real  world. 

So  far  my  plan  of  work  has  been  as  follows: 

First.  I  tell  the  story.  Before  hand,  I  write  the 
subject  of  the  chapter  and  the  different  topics  on 
the  board.  Then  I  tell  the  story,  going  into  all 
the  details  and  making  it  as  real  as  possible.  If  I 
have  found  a  quaint  expression  in  some  old  Mora- 
vian book  I  write  it  on  the  board  or  quote  it  word 
for  word. 

Secondly.  The  pupils  re-tell  the  story,  each 
child  telling  only  one  topic  at  first.  Then  one 
child  tells  the  whole  story. 

Thirdly.  The  class  write  the  story  using  the 
outline  on  the  board.  The  points  insisted  on  are 
neatness,  truthfulness  in  telling  the  story,  proper 
paragraphing  (treating  each  topic  as  a  new  para- 
graph) and  punctuation.  Of  course  the  children 
make  mistakes,  but  we  all  know  that  correct 
writing  comes  only  by  practice,  and  to  learn  to 
write  we  must  write.  The  greatest  difficult)'  I  have 
to  contend  with  is  the  rambling  o{  some  pupils, 
the  making  of  long  compound  and  complex  sen- 
tences, when  simple  ones  would  be  so  much  better. 

Fourthly.  The  papers  are  carefully  corrected 
by  the  teacher.  The  misspelled  words  are  under- 
lined with  red  ink,  the  poorly  arranged  sentences 
marked  out,  etc.  Sometimes  a  paper  is  handed 
back  to  be  written  entirely  over. 

Fifthly.  The  pupils  copy  their  work  in  their 
note  books,  which  are  kept  in  a  small  book  case 
in  the  school  room. 

All  the  work  is  done  by  the  pupils  in  the  school 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 

Sixthly.   Maps  are  drawn  and  sketches  made. 

So  far  the  history  of  Wmston-Salem  has  not 
been  touched  upon.  When  that  point  has  been 
reached,  however,  the  plan  of  woik  will  be  entirely 
changed.  The  pupils  will  then  be  required  to  visit 
the  old  places  and  search  out  for  themselves  the 
history  connected  with  them. 


Stumbling  Stones  in  Grammar.* 

MISS  EMMA  B.   BROWNE,  PRINCIPAL  OF  LEATH    SCHOOL, 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


Teachers,  and  school  men  generally,  say  that 
English  Grammar  is  less  satisfactorily  taught  than 
most  subjects.  The  general  failure  in  this  one 
subject  by  so  large  a  number  of  otherwise  success- 
ful teachers,  indicates  that  "stumbling  stones  "  too 
great  for  their  average  strength  to  surmount  exist 
in  the  text  books.  In  order  to  succeed,  either 
these  obstacles  must  be  removed,  or  strength  must 
be  gained.  As  there  is  little  hope  for  the  latter, 
the  former  should  be  attempted. 

Why  do  so  many  pupils  dislike  grammer,  and 
why  do  they  fail.''  They  dislike  it  because,  after 
making  honest  efforts  to  learn  it,  they  fail  to  under- 
stand it;  and  they  fail  to  understand  it  because  its 
technical  terms  are  so  often  indefinite,  contradic- 
tory, and  misleading.  The  definitions,  instead  of 
being  stepping  stones,  are  frequently  stumbling 
stones.  Definitions  should  include  every  variety 
of  the  thing  defined,  and  exclude  every  thing  else. 
Pupils  become  discouraged  by  vain  attempts  to 
apply  faulty  definitions. 

In  the  fourth  grade  our  pupils  take  up  a  text  book 
in  Language,  after  having  learned  from  oral 
instruction  in  the  second  and  third  grades  to  rec- 
ognize, and  to  use  in  sentences,  the  different  forms 
of  a  large  number  of  nouns,  adjectives,  adverbs, 
and  irregular  verbs,  and  nearly  all  of  the  pronouns. 
Their  first  lessons  in  the  book  on  the  kinds  of  sen- 
tences, they  learn  readily;  but  when  they  begin  to 
select  the  subjects  and  predicates  of  these  sen- 
ences,  they  begin  to  stumble  and  to  lose  confidence 
in  themselves  unless  they  are  wisely  guided  by  an 
experienced  teacher. 

Beginners  find  it  difficult  to  select  the  subjects 
of  sentences  like  these:  "  I  have  a  beautiful  flower." 
"You  gave  the  flower  to  me."  "That  is  my  hat." 
"  Wherf  did  you  find  my  hat.'"  "Bring  my  hat  to 
me."  These  include  the  interrogative  and  impera- 
tive sentences,  and  those  declarative  sentences 
that  have  for  subjects  I,  you,  and  definitive  pro- 
nouns; and  for  predicates,  verbs  completed  by 
objects,  and  predicate  nominatives.  In  the  first 
and  second  he  mistakes y?6i7C't';-  for  the  subject;  and 
in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  hat.  Sentences  like 
"I  am  tall,"  "You  are  good,"  and  "We  live  near 
the  school,"  and  most  sentences  having  subjects  in 

*  Read  before  the  Southern  Educational  Association,  Thursday, 
December  28th,  1899. 
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the  third  person,  do  not  trouble  them  so  far  as  their 
subjects  are  concerned.  What  else  could  be  ex- 
pected of  a  reasonable  child  who  is  really  trying  to 
apply  the  definition,  "The  subject  is  that  part  of 
the  sentence  about  which  something  is  said." 
When  he  says,  "I  have  a  beautiful  flower,"  he 
naturally  thinks  that  he  is  saying  something  about 
the  flower;  and  when  he  says,  "  You  gave  the  flower 
to  me,"  his  mind  is  still  on  the  flower.  When  he 
says,  "That  is  my  hat,"  he  is  sure  that  hat  is  the 
subject  because  he  is  talking  about  it;  and  when  he 
says,  "Where  did  you  find  my  hat,"  and  "Bring 
my  hat  to  me,"  he  begins  to  think  he  doesn't  know 
what  he  is  talking  about  if  not  about  his  hat,  and 
is  about  ready  to  give  up  trying  to  solve  the  puz- 
zle. We  have  learned,  by  long  practice,  to  use 
the  word  assert,  and  to  select,  at  sight,  the  real 
subjects;  and  I  suspect  that  we  owe  this  power,  not 
to  the  better  understanding  of  the  definition,  but  to 
notes  like  these,  taken  from  high  school  text  books. 

"Look  for  the  verb,  and  then,  by  putting  wlio  or 
what  before  this  predicate,  the  subject  may  be 
easily  found." 

"The  subject  noun  and  the  predicate  verb  are 
the  framework  upon  which  the  rest  of  the  sentence 
is  built." 

"The  subject  is  naturally  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sentence,  followed  by  the  predicate." 

"Change  the  interrogative  sentence  to  the 
declarative  form  and  then  select  the  subject  and 
predicate." 

"The  imperative  sentence  does  not  often  have  a 
subject  expressed,  but  the  pronoun  yoii  may  com- 
monly be  supplied  as  the  subject  of  the  verb." 
I  To  which  notes  I  would  add.  The  subjects  of 
sentences  often  represent  the  speaker  or  the  person 
spoken  to;  the  pronouns  1  and  yoii  are  then  the 
subjects. 

Now  why  are  not  such  notes  as  these  put  into 
our  introductory  language  books  as  well  as  into  the 
more  advanced  grammars.''  I  am  sure  they  are 
more  easily  applied  than  the  definition,  and  more 
needed  by  the  beginner  than  by  the  high  school 
student;  and  the  pupils  know  enough  of  nouns  and 
pronouns  and  verbs  to  be  helped  by  them.  You 
will  say,  "The  teacher  should  supply  this  instruc- 
tion." Well,  probably  she  does;  but  some  pupils 
are  absent,  and  many  forget;  and  they  would  have 
more  regard  for  it,  were  it  in  the  book.  Besides, 
the  young  teacher  does  not  always  realize  what  it 
is  that  the  children  are  stumbling  over,  since  she 
can  step  over  it  so  easily. 


In  regard  to  predicates,  the  most  trouble  is 
found  when  they  contain  incomplete  verbs;  i.  e., 
copulative  and  transitive  verbs.  All  grammarians 
agree  in  saying  that  a  verb  is  essential  to  every 
predicate;  and  that  copulative  and  transitive  verbs 
require  complements;  but  when  they  analyze  sen- 
tences like  these, — "To-day  is  Thursday,"  and 
"We  admire  flowers,"  they  differ;  some  calling 
Thursday  and  admire  the  simple  predicates;  and 
others,  is  and  admire.  Since  both  of  these  verbs 
are  incomplete,  yet  both  assert,  why  may  not  the 
one  be  called  the  simple  predicate  as  well  as  the 
other.'  Since  there  can  be  no  predicate  without  a 
verb,  the  verb  must  be  the  most  essential  part  of 
the  predicate;  and  always  to  call  the  verb  the  sim- 
ple predicate,  and  to  call  all  complements,  comple- 
ments, and  not  some  of  them  predicates,  would  save 
much  labor  and  vexation  of  spirit  to  both  pupil  and 
teacher. 

In  my  own  practice  I  try  to  avoid  the  difficulty 
by  saying,  the  entire  predicate  is  is  Thursday, 
consisting  of  the  verb  is  completed  by  the  predicate 
nominative  Thursday,  etc.;  thus  not  calling  any- 
thing the  simple  predicate. 

Another  stumbling  stone  is  the  definition  to  the 
transitive  verb.  These  definitions  are  taken  from 
standard  text  books. 

(i.)  "A  transitive  verb  must  be  followed  by  a 
complement  to  name  the  person  or  thing  that  re- 
ceives the  action." 

(2)  "  Verbs  asserting  an  action  that  passes  over 
from  the  subject  to  some  object  are  called  transi- 
tive verbs." 

(3)  "A  transitive  verb  requires  an  object  to 
complete  its  meaning." 

Now  who  could  be  expected,  by  the  aid  of  these 
typical  definitions  alone,  to  find  a  transitive  verb 
in  the  sentence,  "The  bear  was  shot."  If  we  try 
the  verb  zvas  shot  by  the  first  definition,  we  find 
that  it  is  not  followed  by  anything,  so  say  it  is  not 
transitive.  If  we  try  it  by  the  second,  we  find  no 
noun  or  pronoun  in  the  sentence  except  the  sub- 
ject for  the  action  to  pass  over  to,  so  again  say  it 
is  not  transitive.  If  we  try  it  by  the  third,  the 
grammatical  use  of  the  word  object  hitherto  having 
been  to  mean  the  objective  case,  finding  no  word 
in  the  objective  case  in  the  sentence,  we  conclude 
for  the  third  time,  and  wrongly,  that  was  shot  is 
not  a  transitive  verb.  The  trouble  is  that  the  defi- 
nitions do  not  include  the  transitive  verbs  Vv'hen 
used  in  the  passive  voice.  By  limiting  these  defi- 
nitions to  the  first  and  second  roots,  or  principal 
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;  r 'actoiy.     The-  apph"iiig  them  r: 

z^  jj  sn.^:.  -c  ^    -  "    .:  its  nrst  root,  s':         -      -    z-. 
foilowed    by    lt.    .itzt;    '•Hucter^    ?r  :     r 

Likewise  its  second  root,  s/i^jr.      7  :       •:.:  : 

the  bear- 
tense,  taking  ap  tense  f.rsr.  You  remember  the 
decnitions:  "The  present  rense  denotes  rrtstr: 
time."  "The  r>ast  tense  expresses  whattc:--:p-i;t 
in  past  t'Oie."  "The  future  tense  expresses  an 
action  or  being  as  yet  to  come."  "The  cre^tn: 
perfect  tense  expresses  an  action  or  being  as  com- 
pleted at  the  present  time,"  etc.  These  dennitions 
are  almost  useless  except  in  the  indicative  mode, 
anf.  even  there,  they  — :''  --:  ^".~^■-?  ?r— r  rheir 
p-.-p^se.  According  ::  :/.t~  '-'  t;;:--^  '  i -.'■' 
large  number  of  verbs  intl'-r  r.i  _'.;-.  .e.  zzitr.':^.. 

tense  _  .    ::.t    f.:.:-    :t'5t   !;    itr.t,    :      i. 

tn  t  -  r  ~  :  1 1 ;    i - 1  passive  verbs  in  the  jjreser. :  :r r. ;  t 


•I: 


2I.J .rv.  „c 


succee: 


time;  ye:  s'me  of  them  art  -  :-r  ',:.'.-.  -.tr.se. 
and  there-:  i-e  '  :':  =-.  r.^-:  '.-.  \:.t  e-:e';-;  "I 
havewr:::--  --  -::t-  a-;  T-e  r::;r  .;  riiten," 
the  action  :e!-i-  ;  ompleted  at  the  present  time,  the 
■:_-'-  '  :  \ :  ;  -  -  -  e  '  :  T  =  :  . .  ;  =  e  e "  : :  :  e  in  the 
■,-::--.  ;--::  ,  :.  ;-  :ne  itn-nic.  "If  he 
were  here,  he  :  le  i    .-      -ae  have  verbs  in 

:re  la^:  -.e'e  re  --       /  -e;ent  time.     Of  what 

-"'"''  ::    '/:-;'■''    in   the   fifth 

^'  '       T    ^-,    -         remark,   and 

:       -  grammar;      "The  past 
—  ■---  ^  ply  past  action  or  being, 

(2>  a  ;  C?    a  future  event,  and 

(4;  it  may  refer  :     -  -;   e-  :  :  "e.  " 

It  does  not  he.:  -         -..-..-   -.      - -- 

that  the  Old  Engl  .  :,.     :—    .:^ 

being  supplief  .    nor  to  know  that 

our  so-called  -  e  auxiliaries  are  the 

real  verbs  fc  ive  object  comple- 

ments. 

W"  ■-■■-:■:■'  ---      -     --.^  -  ;  ^j,    ^.Jj^t;    the 

P*^--'  _  -  osition,  and 

is  therefore  ap>t  to  be  called  subjunctive  A  pupil, 
the  other  day.  in  giving  the  mode  o^  can  fly  in  the 
sentence.  "Eagles  can  fly  very  high,"  said  it  was 
in  the  indicative  mode  because  it  stated  a  fact.     He 


was  n::  ^-rsi^r^.  Mode  and  tense  cannot  be 
:aught  by  our  present  definitions.  They  must  be 
:  _  rh:  ':  form  and  auxiliaries,  and  are  never  mas- 
re  e,  ^- :  1  the  difierent  conjugations  are   learned. 

The  -asr  stumbling  stone  that  I  shall  mention, 
:1  :  ^_-l  :here  i-e  man}*  others,  is  the  relative  pro- 
n '  -r.  ---  ; ;  ~  ~. :  n  definition  for  it  is,  "A  pronoun 
which  connects  the  clause  in  which  it  stands  to  its 
ar:e:edent  is  a  relative  pronoun."  The  one  given 
::  rle  'rrerrogative  pronoun  is  that  "Who,  which, 
a' z  '^:  when  used  in  asking  questions,  are  inter- 
r:gaiive  pronouns."  Now  between  these  two,  the 
only  ones  applicable  given  in  most  text  books, 
what  is  the  pupil  to  decide  when  he  comes  to  Tvkom 
in  the  sentence,  "I  know  whom  you  met."  There 
:?  n?  a-:e:edent  for  it  in  the  sentence,  therefore 
oefr.:  :r.  :ne  will  not  include  it.  Its  clause  is  not 
a  question,  therefore  definition  two  will  not  include 
::  5:rr. e  rra~rf:arians  intend  that  it  shall  be 
lihro  a  re  0:.  -  and  some,  an  interrogative.  A 
fe  ~  ake  a  special  class  for  it  and  call  it  a  respon- 
sive pronoun.  And  one  that  I  found,  included  it 
with  the  relative  under  the  name  conjunctive  pro- 
noun, a  term  that  I  ver>'  much  like.  This  term, 
: :  njunctive  pronoun  could  also  be  made  to  include 
:n  jse  much  dreaded  double  relatives  which  trouble 
us  so  needlessly.  They  need  no  more  to  be  called 
double  than  who,  which  means  ke  wfw.  Their 
construction  is  to  be  found  in  the  subordinate  clause. 
It  is  the  construction  of  this  clause  that  makes  the 
relative  seem  to  have  two  constructions,  e.  g.,  "  I 
know  what  you  want."  "I  know  whom  you  want." 
\Miat  and  ivhem  axe  the  objects  of  u-ani,  while 
their  clauses,  Tvhat you  want  and  whom  you  want, 
are  the  objects  of  kn^rw. 

When  grammar  is  made  reasonable,  pupils  will 
study  it  cheerfully.  As  it  is,  having  formed  a  dis- 
taste for  it  in  its  technical  stage,  they  verj',  very 
often  miss  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of  the 
real  study  of  English  itself 

The  way  is  fairly  well  cleared  for  the  pupils  of 
ad.i'oed  grades;  but,  in  the  grammar  grades,  it 
is  -  ^h,  and  hard  to  travel,  and  many  there 

be  :.  i-.  i-..imble  and  fall  over  the  stones  therein. 


"My  contention  is  that  our  main  dependence 
as  a  republic  is  on  the  capacity  and  integrity  of 
our  general  citizenship,  and  the  importance  of  the 
trust  demands  the  use  and  improvement  of  every 
educational  agency  from  kindergarten  to  university." 
—Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry. 
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A  Moral  Curriculum.*  teaching  of  the  laws  of  ccn  2  _,-:  — e  —  _?:  hi.e 

Standards  of  right:   ,'2)  Tra;-     r  -    j-  ent 

DR-  w.  w.  SMITH,  CHAXcri-LOR  07  THE  RAXi>oi.?H  itAiox  jjj  atrplyin<r  them  tc  r  -r:' '  J  \-     :.---  1  ^  .^     r- 

SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOL  AXD  COLLEGES.  ment  of  th^  sense  cf  : -  .:n  1  zr -_   f r e -    :f  -  -1- 

_^        ■     -     1    r  ^u-       ^u        -  r        J     *  tion;  (4)  Development  of  the  will-r:  -er   :?   sus- 

Thepnncipalofethics.  the  science  of  conduct,  are         .      ,      ,  ,1-  -  —  " 

.       ...  ,  ,         _,         ,-     -  tain  the  demands  of  conscience.      . -.Tfe    :    -  :-  -^3 

not  intuitive;  thev  must  be  taught.      Ihat  this  in-  ...  - 

',,,,.?        .  .      ,  are  necessarr  to  assurec    s--      -      --        j    :        -. 

struction  m  morals  should  be  given  m  our  schools  ,  ™-,      '      , 

,      r  y,      •  -J        •  duct.     The  student  m.-:  :     r       _    : 

is  e\ndent  from  the  following  considerations:  ,  ,    1     , 

^    .  .  ,         ,      ,       ,  n  ■,  each  case,  must  feel  tte      :    _  .:         :      ; 

I.     It  IS  essential  to  the  ceveiopment  of  the  com-  ,  ,         .,, 

,  .  -r   .      r  ,  -     J        -  must  have  the  will-power  ::^  ::;. 2  ._.--i      :      _.:.. 

plete  man;  (2    It  is  of  vast  value  to  organized  soa-  ^    ,    „     _  _      . 

.  .  .  ^    ,  .„  ...  I  shall  otter  as  mv  contribution  to  -.Zz    ;;._:.-    of 

et^-,  since  virtue  is  one  of  the   two  pillars  which,  ,  , ,  '  r  ■  ,  ■ 

,,         .,.,,.  ,       r,    .        ^  the  problem  a  statement  of  mv  views  on  tnes  r    :_  r 

equallv  with  intelugence.  supports  the  fabric  of         .  "^ 

.  ,  .      T    .     "T     .         .  points. 

tree  government:    (3)     It  is  of  prime  importance  *^  .,  _  . 

•     If      '\t  u        f  1     1^^  :?TA^^>AS^  -  —  -  -  -  e     ;i3    be    no    controversTr 

to  success  in  life;  ,4}  It  cannot  be  safelv  lettto  pa-  ,        ....  .  ^  ,  -     , 

r     ,  ,,      - "  among  us  that  tne  aignesr  and  best  ethical  stan- 

rents,   manv   of  whom  are  morallv  incompetent.  ,     ,  .        .     .  .  .  ,  ,.^     ^  _ 

"    ,    ,  ,,      ^       '.   ,     ,  .   .  dards  are  given  m  tne  teachings  and  life  of  Tesus  T^e 

while  most  of  those  morallv  fitted  lack  training  ..-  ^,.         .  1.,'. 

,.,,,-..  ,  '  r  T        -  Nazarene.     And  so.  lust  as  we  should  tea;::   :-e 

skill;  ,;    It  is  a  natural  part  of  anv  comprehensive         ...  ,  "..  ,  ,_ 

-^  .       ,         .     "^       ,  ",         '^  ,  scientinc  truth  proven   bv  the  researches  of  Dar- 

plan  for  mans  education,  and  no  other  agency  than         .      tt      1  j  t      j  i%  •     -       ., 

,         ,       ,  .       ,  ...  ,  win,  Huxlev  and  Ivudall.  we  must,  m  rnte.-r:::.; 

the  school  is  adequate.     W  e  cannot,   as   teachers.  ,  '    ,     »      '  i_-     1  . .      -  -       - 

.,       ,         .        ,7  -     t-         •   ■  honesn .  teacn  the  ethical  truth  given  us  D%-     ;?_;. 

with  educational  honest^-  omit  this  training,  so  es-  ,-         "  ^     j-     ^  j  /^         u-   .^  .  ™  '.    . 

.  ,         ,       ,       ,         '  r    ■,  ,  N  or  can  we  be  diverted  trom  this  bv  anti-Chnstian 

sential  to  the  development  of  the  complete  man.  ...  ^    .         ,  xV-    t 

,,.        ..,  ,  M-eiudice  or  sectarian  clamor.      \\e  have  taught 

nor  with  tjatriotism  decune  this  dut%"  to  the  state.  >,   "       .  j-     -        1^  -  .    "    _ 

...  .     ,  r  ,  I-      J         ',.  Copemican    astronomv  dispite  the  oDoos:t:cn   of 

nor  with  c>edagogical  ndeutv-  denv  this  service  to       ,        ,        .  ,  '  "        ^   /-l  " " 

.,        ^^  *       .  ,  ',    .    '     .  ...  the  church,   and  we  must   teach  Chn?:^-    ::       ^ 

our  pupils,  nor  vet  with  moral  sincerity  retrain  from  -       .       i^     .      ^i-^_     i- ^.       ■  ^-j  »      - 

.  .^  ^  ,  •  .       ,  :,  ,  despite  the  hostihtv  of  the  inndel:     :-       ::    :-.y 

giving  those   committed    to   our  guidance   these  ,^       .-"-j..        ^^• 

^.  .  "  ...  ,  ,    ,   r  ,     r    ,,  must  the  teachers  mind  be  hospitar.r  ::  i„  tr_:i, 

highest,  most  ennobling  and  most  helpful  of  all  ,        ,  ...  ^  ,  , 

,  *         ,        .  ,  .      ,  ,        , ,         ,    .  but  the  teacher  s  voice  must  be  courageooslv  ni>- 

the  truths  withm  the  realm  of  knowledge.  ,.,v    . ^      t  -    '      ' 

_,               ..           -,,,.,           .                           .  lifted  to  proclaim  tr.  e       -    est.     In  5    --       -  t 
1  hese  positions  will  probablv not  t)e  controverted,             i^-           i-r                           t-i-       ■L■ 
,    ,    ..          ,           '^             •  teachings  of  Tesus.  ir:  .^e  life  wt::      1;.:,;^,- 
and  their  tormal  announcement  mav  seem  unnec-          •.                  j     i.                   1.           -     ■            '      . 

_  .  .  -  .  .       .  ana  commends  them,  m-dst  be  set ::::.:   :   -sianthr 

essarv.     i:.ver\-  teacher  gives  some  instruction  in  .      .  , .  1    _    j  _j 

■  ,     -  ,      ,   -  .  as  tumishmg  our  moral  standards. 

morals,  and  ever\-  school  in  some  wav  seeks  to         _      , „.„  .,.„^  Ar.,„    ^   t— ^~,,^,—      -t- 

,        .  ,  -  .     ,  ,      .  -  .  Tkaistng  the  Moral  TrDC-iCENT. — Tae  rrund 

develop  nght  conduct.     -And  vet  the  tact  remains.  .    .  ,        -  .  ,  ^  -    ^         . 

,'^.  ,  ,',.,,,         ,  judges  moral  actions  as  right  or  wrone.  lust  as  it 

that  there  is  scarcelv  anv  school  m  the  bouth,  pub-  .    ,  •  ^  n     ^1  _i,^  ~     '         -  , 

,.,'.'..  -        ,  ,  Tudges  intellectual   iMX)po5itior.s   .:?  :-_;   ,.-  trJse. 

he  or  private,  which  is  gi\Tng  s^-stemat^c.  planned  '         ,  j        1.1        w 

^.      .  ,         T.  ,,  or  colors  as  red  or  blue,  bv  cooipir^sc:        :-   ac- 

instruction  in  conduct,  it  we  mav  except  college  •    ^    j  _j        t-v 

,.        ,  ,  ;  ,*^         ,  "  cepted  standards.      There  is  no  separ;:.     :.:_.rv 

courses  in  ethics  that  reach,   and  reach  too  late,  ,  i-j  ^  j  _         ....' 

.        ^  J     .  ^       ,,_        ^  for  moral  ludgments.  and  correctness  m  ciassm- 

one  in  five  thousand  of  our  vouth.      \\  hat  I  con-  .  ^.     "         -  u^  u  -     ' 

,^     .     ,        ^  ,      '       .^    ,,   ,       ,       ,         ,  ing  actions  as  nght  or  wrong  can  be  exre:?;:    :-- 

rend  for  is  that  the  moral  man  shall  be  developed  ,         ^.  1^    r         ^-  % 

*^  Iv  as  the  result  of  practice.     Accustom  i :  _ :  ^    ;  ?  : ; 

m  our  schools  by  a  systematic  training  in  which  ^^^^.^  ^,  ,.^i^„^.  ^ctionsfrom  the  moral  srsnd- 
moral  principles  shah  be  taught  and  applied  in  ^^^     In  teaching  history- and  liter:r-:  -  ,e  --e 

appropriate  exercises.     In  other  words.  I  call  for  ,.    ,„ ^„» -^„ -►.,„»  ™.».Hr.;^^ 

,         .     ,  ,.T    .^  -,    ,  -  moral  judgment  constant  exercise.    .       ;      r.;r:s 

a  moral  curriculum.     W  e  have  provided  s\-stematic  -^  _,  -  .^_„»  ,i.«„ij  a  -.- 

.     ,      ,  '^,  ■  exciting  general  interest  should  fur     -        :.-a5ions 

courses  for  ph\-sical  culture:  we  have  pro\-ided  ex-  -         ^.-1  _-  1 „„^  -         ■  -1 

^     .      ,,  ,      ,  tor    ethical    questions  and    answer ?        .    r    r^jlv 

tensive  courses  for  intellectual  culture;  we  should  ^^^^rences  of  the  school  life  can  be  ;  -    . :  ef- 

proxTde  specific  training  for  the  moral  man.  ^^^^^  j^  ^^  j^^^^  ^^ ^  ^^^  ^^^  .        .^     .  _.j_ 
I  do  not  account  m>-self  capable  to  present  to         .      j^  ,^^  ^^^j^.  ^^^^  ^^ p^t,.  :.    : _t 

this  association  such  a  curriculum,  but  there  are  ^^  j^j  ,   ^l^^l  "^^  te-xt-books 

certain  principles  which  underlie  the  subject  and  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^f  Ch^st  are    .        :     :v  :       7 re 

which   must  be  conformed  to  in   the   curriculum  ^      1.      _     ,.  4„,^  v;- 1^.^  . 

teacher  must  craw  nis  less:    -  -  es- 

which  is  to  meet  the  demand.     In  any  s\^tematic  ^ -^    u-,-^  ,.v^ -^^.^^^t^.  -^ 
-^     -  ents  itselt  to  the  students;  ..           :  ^                     .:e- 

'::Irii:^iSS^*****"*'°******'^''^'^^*''"^  ness,  courtesy,  modest>-,  gentleness,  cr-  ;    :e   :o 
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law,  honesty,  reverence  and  piety,  must  be  im- 
parted, as  it  were,  to  the  very  atmosphere  of  the 
'school,  to  be  unconsciously  operative  on  all  who 
come  to  it.  For,  as  the  air  that  we  breathe  and 
the  water  that  we  drink  strengthen  us  by  their 
purity  or  poison  us  by  their  defilement,  so  the  moral 
atmostphere  of  a  school  is  potent  for  good  or  evil 
to  its  students. 

Development  of  Conscience. — Correct  stan- 
dards may  be  understood  and  accepted,  and  the 
ability  to  classify  actions  as  right  or  wrong  may 
have  been  acquired;  but  for  right  conduct  there 
must  also  be  a  sense  of  obligation  to  do  that  which 
judgment  declares  to  be  right.  This  inner  sense 
must  be  developed  until  it  become  imperative. 
The  Ought  must  be  enthroned.  Conscience,  that 
divine  voice  in  the  human  soul  ever  crying  out 
that  right  must  rule,  must  be  accorded  decisive 
place  among  the  motives  for  action.  Its  demands 
will  often  clash  with  inclination  and  appetite,  yet 
it  must  be  obeyed.  It  will  often  be  arrayed  against 
environing  public  sentiment,  yet  it  must  be  the 
one  law  to  its  possessor.  Amidst  the  clamor  of 
contending  motives  its  demand,  "Do  the  right," 
must  prevail.  What  a  task  is  here  for  the  ethical 
teacher!  Hie  opus  Jiic  labor  est.  Here  there  is  need 
of  the  highest  sanctions.  Here  must  be  brought 
into  view  the  ideals  of  immortality  and  the  issues 
of  eternity.  No  temporal  motives  will  prove  suf- 
ficient. If  men  are  taught  that  they  perish  as  do 
the  brutes,  they  will  raven  as  the  brutes.  The  lion 
goes  not  hungry  when  a  lamb  lies  before  him  on  a 
question  of  ownership,  nor  will  passion-impelled 
men  deny  appetite  if  unrestrained  by  motives  which 
reach  into  eternity.  Here  only  the  uplifting  words 
of  Jesus  about  the  All-Father  and  the  eternal 
world  of  light  and  glory  avail  to  anchor  the  soul 
in  the  rushing  tide  of  evil  and  against  the  tempest 
of  temptation.  The  voice  of  Him  who  speaks  with 
authority  is  needed  here.  Let  it  be  heard  in  the 
school-room  without  hesitation  or  compromise. 
We  cannot  make  great  men  without  great  motives, 
and  we  must  make  great  men;  it  is  our  calling.  "If 
there  were  no  God,"  said  Voltaire,  "we  should  need 
to  invent  one  to  maintain  order,  but  all  nature 
cries  out  that  there  is  a  God."  If  there  were  no 
Christ  and  no  heaven,  we  should,  as  teachers,  need 
to  evoke  them  to  give  authority  and  motive  ade- 
quate for  right  conduct.  Having  these  by  revela- 
tion, let  us  not  be  so  narrow  and  bigoted  as  to  shut 
out  truth  because  it  is  not  of  our  discovery.  Let 
us  not  confine  ourselves  to  a  moral  rush-light  of 


our  own  making  in  a  vain  attempt  to  Ignore  the 
sun.  Christianity  is  a  truth,  a  mighty  truth  which 
has  wrought  the  wondrous  civilization  in  which  we 
rejoice;  let  us  not  as  teachers  ignore  its  light  and 
power.  It  has  made  our  nation  what  it  is  and 
given  to  mankind  its  highest  examples  of  charac- 
ter. The  world  cannot  dispense  with  Christianity, 
and  the  ethical  teacher  needs  the  Christ. 

Development  of  Will. — Resolution  and 
strength  of  purpose,  important  for  all  success,  are 
essential  for  high  conduct.  The  tide  is  against  us, 
and  we  cannot  drift.  Will  power  makes  and  marks 
leaders  in  every  field.  The  development  of  the 
will  has  not  received  the  attention  that  its  impor- 
tance deserves.  Perhaps  will  in  pupils  has  been 
feared  by  teachers,  much  as  knowledge  in  subjects 
has  been  feared  by  absolute  monarchs,  as  calcu- 
lated to  increase  the  task  of  government.  If  these 
fears  of  monarch  or  teacher  were  wise  in  the  past, 
we,  at  least,  have  come  to  a  better  age.  Subjects, 
in  state  and  school,  can  be  made  better  men  and 
better  subjects  by  knowledge  and  liberty.  The 
tame  student  should  not  be  over-praised;  docility 
can  be  run  to  seed.  Cowardice  is  not  to  be  com- 
mended. Let  not  the  student  fear  the  face  of  man, 
teacher  though  he  be,  but  let  him  reverence  law 
and  justice. 

Will-development  comes  by  will-exercise.  Re- 
quire energy  in  study,  speech  and  carriage:  toler- 
ate no  dawdling;  allow  no  surrender  to  difficulties. 
The  habit  of  giving  up  must  be  broken,  the  habit 
of  succeeding  established.  Inceptum  faciendum. 
Games,  societies  and  undertakings  which  demand 
and  develop  leadership  and  independent  action  in 
all  legitimate  ways  should  be  encouraged  and 
used  to  the  end  of  making  the  will  prompt,  strong 
and  steady. 

School  Discipline  a  Chief  Means  of  Moral 
Teaching. — Most  effectively  through  the  govern- 
ment of  a  school  can  morals  be  taught.  School 
discipline  should  have  chiefly  a  moral  end.  The 
orderly  conduct  of  a  school  is  but  a  proximate  pur- 
pose of  discipline;  a  higher  one  is  the  establish- 
ment of  right  principles  and  the  fixing  of  right 
habits.  Let  all  rules  ultimate  in  this.  Emphasize 
by  all  possible  means  the  necessity  of  right-doing, 
and  honor  it  above  everything  else.  Magnify 
fidelity  to  duty,  honor  and  truth  by  precept  and 
practice;  reserve  for  these  your  highest  honors  and 
rewards.  Place  responsibility  upon  students  as 
they  are  able  to  bear  it.  Repose  confidence  in  the 
worthy  and  extend  it  to  the  approximately  worthy, 
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remembering  that  trust  begets  trust-worthiness. 
Invite  the  cooperation  of  students  in  the  making 
and  enforcement  of  school  rules.  School  rules  are 
better  than  teacher's  rules.  Students  who  have 
helped  make  laws  for  the  common  comfort  and 
welfare  most  readily  sustain  them  by  a  general 
public  sentiment  more  alert  than  the  watchfulness 
of  a  teacher  and  more  effective  than  his  authority. 
There  is  no  more  effective  way  to  teach  students 
that  law  originates  in  benevolence  towards  the 
subject  than  to  have  them  participate  in  framing 
the  regulations  under  which  they  are  to  live  at 
school. 

This  mention  of  details  is  by  no  means  exhaust- 
ive. I  believe,  however,  that  any  complete  cur- 
riculum of  moral  exercises  must  grow  from  the 
principles  laid  down  above  and  will  probably  em- 
brace the  details  suggested. 

I  have  spoken  simply  as  an  educator.  I  am  not 
a  preacher.  Have  I  preached.?  It  is  but  the  gos- 
pel of  the  highest  and  only  complete  education  by 
whomsoever  conducted;  the  only  education  that 
can  perpetuate  the  power  and  glory  of  our  people. 


Dictation  and  Composition  in  Hodern  Language 
Teacfiing.* 


DR.   EDWARD  S.  JOYNES,  SOUTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE. 


My  thesis  is:  i.  That  writing  by  dictation 
should  have  a  much  larger  place  in  modern  lan- 
guage teaching  than  is  accorded  to  it  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Twelve. 

2.  That  this  larger  place  should  be  fecund,  in 
part,  by  substituting  such  writing  by  dictation, 
largely  if  not  wholly,  for  composition,  or  writteii 
translation  into  the  foreign  language,  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  instruction. 

Only  small  importance  is  accorded  to  dictation 
in  the  Report  of  the  Committee.  Under  German 
it  is  merely  mentioned  as  "helpful  in  learning  to 
spell"  (p.  1413),  and  discontinued  after  the  first 
year.  Under  French  it  is  mentioned  as  the  last 
item  of  "the  work  to  be  done'  in  the  elementary 
and  the  intermediate  course;  but  in  no  case  are  its 
results  included  in  "the  aim  of  the  instruction.'' 
Nowhere  is  its  importance  stressed,  or  the  value  of 

wL?™.?*  a  paper  prepared  for  the  Modern  Languaee  Association 
Nashville  December  ar-aa,  1899.  The  portions  of  the  paper  omitted 
here^speak  m  terms  of  the  highest  praise  of  the  general  excellence  of 

EequSents  to  Fre'??h"*d°.';  '^""'™  °°.*he  subje'ct  o/p?eparatory 
iiequirements  in  i^rench  and  German,  and    congratulates  the    Aaan 
ciation  on  the  results  of  its  labors.    Few  men  haVe  had  more  exceri" 

themlln^uf.^^iif^f?^^"'"  '"°'^'"-°  languages  than  Dr.  JoVnes?lnd 
the  main  thought  of  this  paper  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  study. 
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its  discipline  expounded,  or  even  suggested.     In- 
deed, by  implication  it  is  even  discredited.    On  page 
1422,  in  what  seems  to  me  a  rather  extreme  con- 
cession to  "the  demand  for   more   spoken    French 
in  the  class-room  "  the  Report   says:      "In   repro- 
ducing French  sentences,   several   can  be   spoken 
in  the  time  needed  to  write   one.      This   truism,  if 
taken   seriously   discredits,   of  course,    all    written 
exercises;  but  it  is  hardly  meant  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously.    Indeed  it  is  stated  by  the  Committee  only 
as  a  part  of  the  claims  of  the   special   advocate  of 
colloquial  work  in   the   class-room— whom    I   take 
to  be  mainly  the  natural  methodists,  and  their  dis- 
ciples.     Such    colloquial    exercises,    it    seems    to 
me,   unless   under   exceptionally  favorable   condi- 
tions, must  be  either  very  meagre   or  very  super- 
ficial, and   hence  have  but  little  educative   value. 
So    far    at  least  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve results,  they  do  not  correspond  to  the  claims 
here  made;  still  less  is  it  clear  that  "the  rapidity 
of  speech"  is  favorable,  as  is  claimed,  to  either  the 
"exact   perception"  or  the   "vivid  conception"  of 
literary  form.     The  case  in  favor  of  such  oral  ex- 
ercises, however  strong  in  itself,  cannot  be  made 
out  by  contrast  with  the  worst  features  of  slovenly 
and    inexact    translation,    as    here    seems    to    be 
attempted. 

But  the   same  context  fortunately  supplies  the 
antidote  to  the  erroneous  view  here  suggested.     It 
is  true  that  "tongue  and  ear  are  most  efficient  aids 
to  memory,"  and  that  it  is  false  "  to  depend  on  the 
eye  alone."     But  it  is  equally  false  to  exclude  or 
to  deprecate  the  value  of  the  eye,  which  under  our 
conditions  has  largely— perhaps  too  largely— be- 
come our  chief  medium  of  contact  with  language 
and  literature.     It  is  precisely  here  that  we  find 
the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  dictation  as  a 
philosophical  process.     In  dictation  we  have  the 
most    perfect    combination  of  faculties  and  func- 
tions.    There  is  the  accurate  tongue,  speaking  to 
the  listening  and  discriminating  ear;  there  is  the 
reproductive  hand  bringing  back  to  the  intelligent 
and  critical  eye  that  which  the  mind  has  heard  by 
the  ear:— all  the  faculties  of  perception     concep- 
tion, and  expression  are  alert  and  in  harmonious 
cooperation.     I  can  imagine  no  method  that  could 
appeal  more  strongly  to  the  attention  or  to  the  in- 
telligence.    I  think  I  can  say  from  experience  that 
none  more  powerfully  arouses  the  interest,  the  zeal 
or  the  pride  of  the  student.    (I  may  add  that,  even 
in   teaching  English,  I   think   no   method  is   more 
stimulating  or  helpful  to  young  pupils.)     Its  value 
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includes  not  spelling  only — tho'  this  is  no  snaall 
matter;  nor  word  form  only,  whether  orthograph- 
ical or  grammatical;  but  all  that  belongs  to 
grammar,  phrase,  or  sentence,  from  the  closest 
transliteration  for  beginners,  through  progressively 
freer  paraphrase  to  original  expression.  All  that 
is  possible  in  composition  or  retranslation — whether 
in  grammatical  sentences  or  by  paraphrase — is 
equally  possible  in  dictation; — to  which  must  be 
added  that  as  an  aid  to  accurate  pronunciation,  as 
a  stimulus  to  alert  attention,  and  as  conducive  to 
that  Sprachgefiild  which  rests  so  largely  upon  the 
quick  apprehension  of  the  significance  of  the 
spoken  language,  it  presents  distinct  advantages 
which  no  form  of  written  composition  can  possibly 
secure.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  statement, 
which  rests  upon  very  large  experience,  may  in- 
duce some  of  my  colleagues  to  test  the  question 
for  themselves— not  only  in  French  but  in  German 
— at  least  through  the  earlier  stages  of  work. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  point  of  my  thesis: 
— that  dictation  should  be  substituted  for  compo- 
sition, largely  if  not  wholly,  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  instruction. 

This  proposition  rests  not  only  upon  the  alleged 
advantages  of  dictation  as  above  indicated,  but 
also,  distinctly,  upon  the  disadvantages  and  diffi- 
culties of  composition,  for  beginners.  Whatever 
form  of  composition  may  be  adopted — whether  by 
grammar  sentences  illustrating  form  or  idiom,  or 
by  text  paraphrases  (and  it  seems  to  be  conceded 
that,  while  either  method  may  be  abused,  both  are 
useful)  its  progress  must  needs  be  slow.  The  work 
of  seeking  for  forms  of  expression  in  an  unfamiliar 
language  is  essentially  difficult;  for  it  is  a  reversal  of 
the  natural  order  of  thought,  which  is  to  express 
the  unknown  in  terms  of  the  known.  Even  the 
brightest  students  find  this  work  difficult  and  bur- 
densome at  first.  Now  the  slow  and  laborious  prog- 
ress thus  enforcedcomes  to  the  beginner  at  the  very 
time  when  sound  teaching  requires  that  his  progress 
should  be  most  rapid.  Whatever  general'method 
may  be  preferred,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  teachers 
would  agree  that  the  student  should  be  brought, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  to  feel  the  foreign  language 
as  language,  to  feel,  as  a  pupil  of  mine  once  said, 
"  that  it  means  something."  For  this  purpose  the 
essential  elements  of  grammatical  form  should  be 
learned  first — not  thoroughly  indeed — but  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  To  a  great  extent  this  should  be 
done  not  even  by  systematic  and  progressive  les- 
sons, but  by  anjiicipation  of  the  most  essential  topics 


in  a  cursory  view.  As  little  time  as  possible  should 
be  given,  at  first,  to  the  recitation  or  classification 
of  paradigms.  All  that  is  now  necessary  is  that 
the  pupil  shall  recognize  the  forms  when  he  sees 
them.  Just  as  soon  as  possible,  he  should  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  language  en  masse, 
in  the  form  of  actual,  significant,  interesting  dis- 
course, whether  in  a  graduated  Reader  or  in  other 
easy  text.  Till  this  is  done  all  is  dreary  work  of 
memory  which  no  skill  can  illuminate;  the  only 
remedy  is  to  shorten  it.  Now  it  is  right  here  that 
the  requirements  of  composition  in  any  form  from 
the  beginner  becomes,  in  my  opinion,  a  positive 
disadvantage,  from  its  necessarily  slow  and  labo- 
rious progress.  It  has  been,  I  believe,  the  tradi- 
tional custom,  derived,  perhaps,  from  traditional 
methods  in  Latin  and  Greek,  which  I  think  as 
bad  there  as  in  the  modern  languages — to  re- 
quire a  composition  exercise,  from  the  first,  pari 
passu  with  each  lesson  of  translation  into  English. 
Such  method  seems  to  be  indicated  in  most  of  our 
grammars.  For  myself,  I  confess  that,  following 
what  seemed  to  be  the  prescribed  authority,  I  fol- 
lowed it  for  many  years,  yet  under  gradually 
stronger  protest.  Now  for  many  years  I  have 
discarded  composition  entirely  from  early  study; 
and  I  find  from  e.xperiencc  that  the  preliminary 
work,  introductory  to  connected  reading,  can  there- 
by be  greatly  accelerated  and  shortened.  Such  a 
preliminary  view  of  grammatical  form  may  be  ac- 
complished, for  French  or  German,  in  from  twelve 
to  twenty  lessons,  according  to  the  grade  of  the 
class; — but  not  so  if  the  successive  steps  in  the 
early  study  of  the  grammar  must  be  accompanied 
by  composition  exercises  In  this  view,  I  should 
have  the  spmpathy  of  my  friends,  the  natural 
methodists.  "  Nature"  does  not  require  that  any 
process  shall  be  learned  exhaustively  before  an- 
other step  is  taken.  I  certainly  have  the  authority 
of  our  great  and  immortal  master,  Prof.  W.  D. 
Whitney,  whose  preface  to  his  German  Grammar 
(1869)  is  a  document  not  less  epochal  and  mon- 
umental than  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve.  He  says:  "After  enough  reading  to 
give  some  familiarity  with  forms  and  constructions, 
I  would  have  the  writing  of  exercises  begun." 
Now  it  is  during  this  early  period  of  rapid  grammar 
study  and  of  easy  reading  that  I  find  dictation  so 
helpful,  in  lieu  of  composition.  This  period  will 
be  longer  or  shorter  for  different  classes.  At 
least,  however,  it  should  be  prolonged  until  the 
first  view  of  grammatical  forms  and  facts  is  com- 
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pleted,  and  the  student  is  prepared  to  begin  a  sys- 
tematic and  formal  review  of  the  grammar;  and 
still  further,  in  my  opinion,  until  by  actual  read- 
ing and  by  writing  from  dictation  he  has  gained 
some  familiarity  with  the  form  and  meaning  of 
words  and  of  sentences  in  the  foreign  language. 
Then,  when  composition  is  begun,  it  will  be  an 
intelligent  handling  of  living  forms, — not  the  labo- 
rious piecing  together  of  dead  fragments  of  speech. 
During  all  this  period  the  work  of  writing  from 
dictation  is  full  of  interest  and  of  instruction.  Em- 
ploying both  the  ear  and  the  eye  in  harmonious 
cooperation,  and  exhibiting  grammatical  forms  in 
connected  sentences  instead  of  mere  paradigms,  it 
both  quickens  the  power  of  comprehension  and  is 
also  an  effective  aid  to  the  memory. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  a  word  as  to  my 
own  practice  in  dictation.  I  begin  it  with  the  very 
earliest  reading  in  the  grammar.  At  first  from 
each  lesson  I  select  a  few  sentences  for  exact 
transliteration.  A  section  of  the  class  goes  to  the 
blackboard — the  others  write  at  their  seats.  I  then 
correct,  and  grade,  the  exercises  on  the  black- 
board, while  the  others  correct  their  own  exercises 
from  these  models.  Next  time  another  section 
goes  to  the  blackboard,  and  so  on.  Ten  minutes 
at  the  close  of  each  lesson  suffices  for  this  work; 
and  there  are  no  papers  to  be  corrected.  Soon  I 
introduce  slight  paraphrases:  a  sentence  in  the 
singular  is  dictated  in  the  plural;  or  past  will  be 
changed  to  present  tenses,  and  vice  versa;  or  direct 
to  indirect  speech,  etc.;  and  so  on  progressively, 
until  finally  very  free  paraphrase,  or  original 
matter,  can  be  introduced.  My  testimony  is  that 
no  exercise  that  I  have  ever  tried — and  I  have  tried 
almost  everything — has  been  found  to  be  so  stim- 
ulating and  so  helpful  to  the  beginner; — and  fur- 
ther, that  the  postponement  of  the  work  of  com- 
position until  the  beginner's  course  of  grammar, 
reading  and  dictation  has  been  accomplished,  is 
not  a  loss,  but  a  gain  rather,  to  the  composition 
itself  This  does  not  imply  that  dictation  should 
be  discontinued  after  the  early  stages.  Rather  I 
think  it  should  be  continued,  along  with  composi- 
tion, throughout. 


The  School  and  the  Home.  * 


SUPERINTENDENT  J.  C.   WOODWARD,  NEWNAN,  GA. 


"It  is  upon  the  condition  of  the  greatest  masses 
of  the  people,  and  not  upon  the  elevation  and  welfare 
of  a  limited  and  privileged  class,  that  we  must  mainly 
rely  for  the  stability  of  our  free  institutions  and  for 
the  permanent  maintenance  of  public  order. — Dr.  J. 
L.  M.  Curry. 


What  do  we  mean  by  education  .-' 

We  are  yet  living  in  the  age  when  the  popular 
notion  of  education  is  "  book-learning", — product  at 
the  expense  of  process.  Some  time  about  the  age 
of  six,  it  is  believed  the  child  comes  into  pos- 
session of  an  empty  receptacle  dimly  recognized  as 
the  mind,  and  education  consists  in  filling  this 
receptacle  with  a  well  proportioned  mixture  of 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography, 
history,  "sciences",  music,  art,  and  "good  behav- 
ior." Another  popular  notion  of  education  may 
be  gotten  from  a  speech  which  I  once  heard  from 
a  prominent  Georgia  teacher.  He  says  the  teach- 
er's mind  is  like  unto  a  great  tank  filled  with 
knowledge,  and  the  pupil's  mind  is  like  unto  a 
small  empty  tank,  and  education  is  the  process  of 
connecting  these  two  tanks  and  letting  the  knowl- 
ledge  flow  from  the  larger  into  the  smaller.  Far 
from  being  correct,  these  time-worn  notions  of 
education  are  quite  ridiculous. 

There  are  two  primary  factors  in  education, 
heredity  and  environment.  By  heredity  we  mean 
all  that  a  child  is  in  native  endowments  and  ten- 
dencies, which,  when  properly  stimulated,  will  be- 
come active.  Environment  may  be  considered 
under  three  divisions:  .First,  all  the  physical  forms 
and  forces  that  surronnd  us;  second,  all  the  activ- 
ities of  our  institutional  life;  third,  the  record  of 
man  in  the  history  of  the  past,— in  literature,  art, 
science  and  philosophy. 

Mental  development  is  conditioned  upon  stimu- 
lation from  these  realms  of  environment.  Educa- 
tion, then,  is  the  resultant  of  all  these  forces  oper- 
ating upon  the  mind  in  its  formative  period. 

While  all  these  forces  in  the  child's  environ- 
ment are  felt  as  stimuli  in  its  development,  they 
are  not  all  active  in  the  same  degree  at  any  one 
time.  Indeed,  the  two  social  institutions  most 
closely  and  essentially  related  to  the  threefold  de- 
velopment of  the  child  are  the  home  and  the 
school.  The  problems  set  by  education  fall  with 
equal  emphasis  upon  these  two  centers,  nor  can 
the  functions  of  the  one  be  relegated  to  the  other. 
While  the  aim  of  both  is  the  same,  viz.,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  child  in  body,  mind  and  heart;  in 
hand,  intellect,  and  affections,  enabling  him  to 
live  completely  the  ever  enlarging   phases  of  his 

*  Extracts  from  paper  read  at  Memphis  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Educationai  Asseciation. 
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life,  and  fitting  him  toward  maturity  for  finding  his 
place,  rationally  and  profitably,  in  the  great  social 
whole,  the  home  emphasizes  one  set  of  exper- 
iences while  the  school  emphasizes  another.  The 
lines  of  separation  cannot  be  easilj-  or  clearly 
drawn;  but  the  home  stands  particularly  for  the 
domestic  and  religious  side  of  life,  while  the 
school  emphasizes  the  public  or  institutional  side. 
Comenius  has  said:  "There  must  be  no  breaks  nor 
leaps  in  education."  So  there  must  be  rational, 
s\-mpathic  adjustment  of  the  educational  forces  as 
operated  from  these  two  centers.  The  currents  of 
stimulation  issuing  from  each  must  meet  in  the 
single  aim  of  bringing  the  pupil  to  his  largest,  full- 
est, freest  powers. 

The  experience  acquired  by  the  child  in  the 
home  and  kindergarten  must  constitute  his  work- 
ing force,  the  relating  and  interpreting  media, 
which  he  carries  into  his  school  life.  Through  the 
ready  assistance  of  the  parent  and  kindergartener, 
the  teacher  must  quickly  and  expertly  reckon  the 
child's  intellectual  possessions,  the  prevailing 
types  of  his  imagery,  his  mental  activity  and  en- 
durance, and  his  ph\-sical  habits  and  ability. 
Likewise,  the  parent  should  endeavor  to  under- 
stand the  methods  and  aims  of  the  teacher,  seek 
acquaintance  with  the  best  modern  pedagogical 
thought,  and  earnestlj'^  and  S3'mpathetically  join 
the  home  with  the  school  forces  in  the  interest  of 
the  child. 

Under  wholesome  guidance  and  proper  stimu- 
lation on  the  part  of  parent,  kindergartener,  and 
teacher,  at  a  tender  age,  below  the  high  school, 
the  child's  general  cO!hr/>ts,  or,  as  the  Herbar- 
tians  would  say,  apperception  centers,  are  prac- 
tically complete  in  number;  and  education  con- 
sists in  enlarging,  enriching,  and  unifying  these. 
Education  is  therefore  growth,  and  this  growth  is 
a  part  of  the  life  process.  We  would  say,  in  edu- 
cation, have  the  pupils  live  the  things  to  be 
taught.  If  truth  is  to  be  taught,  insist  upon  his 
living,  not  simply  telling  the  truth;  likewise  have 
the  pupil  live  honesty,  law,  and  order.  Let  the 
soul  grow  these  thin'gs  into  its  spiritual  body. 
Then  we  may  say  of  our  schools  what  Froebel 
said  of  his  kindergarten:  They  are  free  republics 
of  childhood  and  youth. 

When  the  virtues  of  character,  developed  by 
education,  have  been  thus  completelv  lived  and 
relegated  to  the  sphere  of  habit,  that  is,  when 
wholesome  physical,  mental  and  moral  habits 
have  been  formed,  the  foundation  of  a  useful  life 
has  been  laid.  If  now  the  pupil  can  frame  for 
himself  a  noble  unrealized  self,  an  ideal  rich  in  its 
likeness   to   the    Christ-life,    the    greatest    end    of 


home  and  school  has  been  attained,    and  an    alto- 
worth\'  life  is  assured. 

How  can  the  home  and  school  be  brought  near- 
er together  .' 

1.  Teacher  and  parent  must  come  at  once  to 
an  earnest,  sympathetic  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  their  labors  look  to  a  common  end,  the  com- 
plete development  of  the  child.  Hence  the  teach- 
er should  earh'  visit  the  home,  make  kind  inquiry 
of  the  child  to  be  under  her  tuition,  urge  the  par- 
ent to  visit  the  school  and  study  and  criticise  the 
work,  and  leave  the  home  impressed  with  the 
truth  that  the  child  has  a  friend  and  helper  in  her. 
The  teacher's  note-book  should  contain  the  glean- 
ings from  this  call,  and  these  should  largely  influ- 
ence her  course  with  the  child.  I  know  homes  in 
Georgia  where, such  a  visit  would  be  like  that  of 
an  angel. 

2.  Basing  their  actions  upon  the  child's  ten- 
dencies, desires,  habits,  and  environment,  parents 
and  teachers  should  judiciously  seek  to  control  the 
child's  energy  in  forming  wholesome  physical  and 
mental  habits,  and  noble  aspirations,  and  living 
in  the  purest  possible  environment  in  literature, 
social  contact,  and  business  relationship. 

3.  "  No  man  liveth  unto  himself."  We  cannot 
live  apart  from  our  neighbors.  If  we  would  bring 
up  our  own  children  in  honor  and  usefulness,  we 
must  prepare  their  social  environment  by  bringing 
up  aright  our  neighbor's  children.  There  must  be 
communit)- ideals,  as  well  as  home  and  individual 
ideals:  and  these  must  be  the  resull  of  study,  reflec- 
tion and  formulation  on  the  part  of  the  community. 
To  secure  this  spirit  of  unity,  the  community  ideal, 
the  school  is  to  be  made  the  centre  for  parents' 
meetings,  in  which  the  teacher  must  appear  as  the 
active  organizing  force.  The  speakers  should  be, 
for  the  most  part,  interested  locally  or  in  the 
school.  Bring  out  the  home  and  school  problems 
here,  discuss  them,  build  up  the  weak  places,  and 
seek  to  remove  hindrances. 

4.  In  a  peculiar  sense,  the  school  is  the  common 
possession  of  the  community;  and  besides  yielding 
good  returns  annually  in  educating  the  children,  it 
should  carry  over  a  large  surplus  of  school  spirit, 
educational  enthusiasm,  and  community  pride. 
Not  only  should  parents  be  interested,  but  young 
men  and  women  should  look  upon  the  school  as 
the  most  dearly  prized  inheritance  of  their  unborn 
ofl^spring,  and  lend  their  most  active  cooperation  in 
advancing  educational  spirit  and  progress.  At  the 
solicitation  of  the  teacher,  they  should  form  them- 
selves into  an  educational  club  or  league  and  set 
for  themselves  certain  problems,  a  school  library, 
school  equipment,  decoration,  etc.  People  are 
ready  and  willing  to  act  with  promptness  in  ques- 
tions which  they  understand  to  be  correct  and 
helpful  to  the  common  good. 

Let  the  teachers  in  country,  village,  and  city  put 
themselves  in  this  new  channel  of  life,  and  a  new 
meaning  will  be  given  to  our  social  and  educational 
world. 
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The  Educational  Wisdom  of  the  South. 

Summaries  of  Papers  read  at  the  Memphis  Meeting  of  the 
Southern  Educational  Association,  Dec.  27-29,  1899. 


[We  ^ve  here  the  gist  of  some  of  the  best  papers  read  at  the  Mem- 
phis meeting  of  the  Southern  Educational  Aseociation.  isome  are 
printed  in  fuU  elsewhere  In  this  Journal,  a  few  others  will  be  printed 
in  full  later.  Some  of  the  best  papers  can  not  be  condensed  without 
destroying  their  value.— Ed.] 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  on  the  Danger  of  Over-thor- 
oughness in  the  Lower  Stages  of  Development: 

I  have  had  for  some  time  in  mind  a  contribution  to  child 
study  in  the  way  of  directing  attention  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  fields  of  inquiry  in  education,  namely,  the  mode 
and  manner  in  which  the  over-cultivation  of  the  lower  facul- 
ties or  mental  activities  works  to  arrest  the  mind  in  that  lower 
faculty  or  stage  of  activity.  This  subject  has  received  but 
little  attention  from  the  students  of  education,  and  yet  there 
is  no  subject  which  deserves  more  careful  investigation,  if  we 
except  always  the  question  of  the  educational  values  of  the 
tranches  of  study.  That  alone  is  of  more  importance,  for  we 
must  know  the  ideal  of  the  race  before  we  can  find  any  place 
for  education.  It  is  the  spectacle  of  human  beings  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder,  while  some  of  their  fellow-beings 
have  climbed  to  the  top,  that  suggests  to  us  the  idea  of  help- 
ing those  at  the  bottom  to  ascend  the  ladder  by  education. 

We  must,  therefore,  in  the  science  of  pedagogy,  first  fix  in 
our  minds  the  ideals,  and  then  we  must  see  how  to  elevate  the 
<:hild  toward  those  ideals.  We  must  ascertain  what  studies 
are  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  discover  how  much  study 
of  them  is  good  and  wholesome,  and  where  they  begin  to  be 
hurtful  and  arrest  development.  We  all  know  how  the  good 
teacher  loves  to  have  her  pupils  linger  on  the  round  of  the 
ladder  where  she  is  laboring.  Under  the  plea  of  thorough- 
ness she  detains  them,  sometimes  a  year  or  more,  on  a  lower 
round,  not  to  their  advantage  but  to  their  detriment.  Before 
they  ascend  to  the  next  round  they  have  become  listless  and 
mechanical  in  their  habits  of  study;  and  yet,  it  is  certain  that 
the  school  discovered  an  essential  part  of  its  method  when  it 
first  saw  the  importance  of  thoroughness.  Thoroughness  is 
necessarj"  in  all  good  Instruction,  but  it  is  not  good  when  car- 
ried to  a  point  where  induration,  or  hardening  into  habit, 
begins.  For  ^t  first  a  child  increeses  his  development  in  will 
power  and  arouses  many  faculties  by  the  thorough  exercise  of 
one  facult}-  ;  then  by  degrees,  the  repeated  acts  of  will 
power  begin  to  produce  a  habit  and  the  niind  begins  to  act 
unconsciously  in  the  line  where  it  at  first  acted  with  so  much 
eflfort  of  the  will  ;  then,  at  last,  the  habit  becomes  nearly  all 
and  the  mental  development  ceases.  The  other  faculties  are 
not  any  more  aroused  by  the  etrort,  but  only  one  slender  line 
of  acti\-ity  is  brought  into  use  and  unconscious  habit  does 
most  of  the  work.  The  induration  has  taken  place  and  the 
continuance  of  thoroughness  along  this  line  robs  other  activi- 
ties of  nervous  energy  and  absorbs  them.  A  machine-like 
energ)'  supervenes  in  place  of  intellect.  What  was  at Srst  an 
intellectual  sj-nthesis  has  sunk  down  into  use  and  wonL  It 
has  been  relegated  to  the  realm  of  instinct,  or  to  the  forms 
of  life  activity  but  little  above  automatism. 

Let  us  turn  o\"er  in  our  minds  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
arrested  development  may  be  produced  by  what  is  supposed 


to  be  good  teaching.     Let  us  see  where  child  study  promises 
to  yield  the  richest  results. 

THOROUGHNESS. 

First,  let  us  take  up  again  the  thesis  already  enunciated, 
to-wit:  That  the  attempt  to  secure  what  is  called  thorough, 
ness  in  the  branches  taught  in  the  elementary  schools  is  often 
carried  too  far ;  in  fact,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  ar- 
rested development  (a  sort  of  mental  paralysis)  in  the  mechan- 
ical and  formal  stages  of  growth.  The  mind,  in  that  case, 
loses  its  appetite  for  higher  methods  and  wider  generalizations. 
The  law  of  apperception,  we  are  told,  proves  that  temporary 
methods  of  solving  problems  should  not  be  so  thoroughly 
mastered  as  to  be  used  involuntarily  or  as  a  matter  of  uncon- 
scious habit,  for  the  reason  that  a  higher  and  more  adequate 
method  of  solution  will  be  found  more  difficult  to  acquire. 
The  more  thoroughly  a  method  is  learned  the  more  it  becomes 
a  part  of  the  mind,  and  the  greater  the  repugnance  of  the 
mind  toward  a  new  method.  For  this  reason  parents  and 
teachers  discourage  young  children  from  the  practice  of  count- 
in?  on  the  fingers,  believing  that  it  will  cause  much  trouble 
later  to  root  out  this  vicious  habit  and  replace  it  by  purely 
mental  processes.  Teachers  should  be  careful,  especially  with 
precocious  children,  not  to  continue  too  long  in  the  use  of  a 
process  that  is  becoming  mechanical,  for  it  is  already  growing 
into  a  second  nature  and  is  becoming  a  part  of  the  unconsci- 
ous apperceptive  process  by  which  the  mind  reacts  against  the 
enWronment,  recognizes  its  presence  and  explains  it  to  itself. 
The  child  that  has  been  overtrained  in  arithmetic  reacts  ap- 
perceptively  against  his  environment,  chiefly  by  noticing  its 
numerical  relations — he  counts  and  adds ;  his  other  appercep- 
tive reactions  being  feeble,  he  neglects  qualities  and  casual 
relations. 

It  is  certainly  an  advance  on  immediate  sense-perception  to 
be  able  to  separate  or  analyze  the  concrete,  whole  impression, 
and  consider  the  quantity  apart  by  itself;  but  if  arrested 
mental  growth  takes  place  here  the  result  is  deplorable. 
That  such  arrest  may  be  caused  by  too  exclusive  training  in 
recognizing  numerical  relations,  colors,  geometric  shapes  or, 
in  short,  any  isolated  feature  in  the  field  of  sense-perception, 
is  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  great  sleight-of-hand  performer,  Robert  Houdin  (or 
was  it  Hermann?)  teUs  us  in  his  memoirs  how  his  father 
trained  him  to  pay  attention  to  show  windows  and  take  a 
mental  inventory  of  their  contents,  counting  the  objects  and 
remembering  what  they  all  were  in  a  glance.  Of  course  the 
kind  of  perception  and  memory  developed  was  a  kind  that 
would  lame  his  power  of  thought.  It  was  worse  than  the 
power  of  attention  of  the  savage  who  sees  the  trail  of  his  ene- 
my or  of  a  wild  beast  where  ordinary  observers  would  not  see 
a  single  trace  to  give  them  suspicion,  for  the  savage  combines 
the  evidences  which  his  senses  perceive  by  the  power  of 
thought  and  interprets  them  by  the  category  of  causality. 

Again,  it  seems  a  fine  thing  to  hare  the  gift  of  a  pioneer — 
that  of  Buffalo  Bill  or  the  Texas  boy  who  can  ride  a  horse  like 
a  circus  performer  or  the  Indian  boy  who  can  follow  a  trail.  But 
could  you  make  a  botanist  out  of  the  latter^r  give  the  former 
a  graceful  carriage  and  ease  of  manner  in  a  court  or  before 
royal  presence? 

The  concentration  of  the  mind  on  the  art  of  balancing  one- 
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self  on  the  back  of  a  wild  horse  and  baffling  all  his  effort  to 
throw  his  rider  certainly  fixes  two  or  three  mental  habits  and 
makes  it  very  hard  to  acquire  others.  How  hard  it  would  be 
for  an  Indian  boy  to  unfix  his  attention  from  the  slight,  almost 
invisible  traces  of  the  wild  foe  whose  trail  he  has  found  and 
study  the  genus,  species,  variety  and  family  of  the  plants  be- 
fore him ;  how  difficult  for  him  to  study  the  writings  of  bota- 
nists and  learn  to  see  all  the  plants  in  each  one! 

One  illustration  of  a  method  as  vicious  as  mnemonics  is 
that  of  the  teaching  how  to  read  by  what  is  called  phonics. 
The  child  is  introduced  to  a  series  of  words  in  which  one 
vowel  sound  is  common  to  nearly  all  the  words.  He  learns 
to  read:  A  fat  cat  sat  on  a  mat.  He  had  a  rat,"  etc.  The 
child  is  drilled  in  such  combinations  until  he  loses  the  sense 
of  euphony  and  acquires  a  habit  of  making  English  sentences 
with  villainous  cacophonies.  Here  is  produced  a  fixed  habit, 
and  arrested  development  of  the  culture  of  the  ear  for  pleas- 
ant sounding  speech 


B.  F.  Johnson;  Tripartite  Education  : 

Men  are  realizing  as  they  have  never  done  before  the  im- 
portance of  educating  aright  their  sons  and  daughters.  Our 
great  grandfathers  were  interested  in  getting  Irom  the  soil  a 
meager  sustenance.  Our  fathers,  reaching  a  higher  stage, 
contended  for  the  three  R's — reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 
Our  present  generation,  reaching  a  higher  stage  still,  contend 
for  the  three  H's — head,  hand  and  heart — and  only  by  the 
cultivatiou  of  these  three  may  we  hope  to  reach  that  high 
standard  that  God  planned  for  us  when  man  was  made. 

Any  trained  and  properly  developed  man  or  woman  is 
worth,  to  his  or  her  community,  fifty  times  as  much  as  the 
ignorant  and  undeveloped  man  or  woman. 

The  wise  and  progressive  men  and  women  who  direct  the 
policy  of  our  higher  instutions  of  learning  are  rapidly  adjust- 
ing the  inconsistencies  of  our  educational  work,  and  are 
already  providing  tripartite  education.  That  institution  that 
does  not  give  due  consideration  to  the  spiritual  and  physical 
culture  of  its  pupils  is  not  properly  equipped  and  will  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  be  numbered  among  the  failures  of  the 
past. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  establish  gymnasiums  and  to  employ 
skilled  physicians  as  physical  directors  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges. It  is  a  good  thing  to  establish  Bible  chairs  for  the  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  Bible;  it  is  a  good  thing  to  encourage 
the  study  of  all  the  languages  and  sciences.  The  director  of 
the  gymnasium  should  occupy  just  as  dignified  a  position  and 
draw  just  as  large  a  salary  as  the  professor  of  Greek.  The 
Bible  instruction  should  not  be  pushed  off  into  some  incon- 
venient hour  at  the  end  of  the  week,  but  be  taken  up  as  an 
important  daily  part  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  teacher  in  this 
department  should  be  considered  just  as  necessary — his  ser- 
vices just  as  well  paid  for — as  the  professsor  of  physics. 

I  am  connected  with  a  denomination  which  has  stamped  in 
a  most  emphatic  manner  its  disapproval  of  any  connection 
between  church  and  state.  I  heartily  accord  in  that  senti- 
ment, but  I  dobelievethatinpublic  schools,  in  private  schools, 
in  schools  of  every  class  and  condition,  that  from  the  first  to 
the  graduating  day  of  the  pupil,  there  should  be  a  portion  of 


each  day  devoted  to  moral,  spiritual  and  physical,  as  well  as 
intellectual  cultivation. 

To  train  the  intellect  without  cultivating  the  highest  quali- 
ties of  Christian  character  is  to  turn  loose  on  the  world  men 
and  women  whose  capacity  for  evil  is  increased  a  hundred 
fold.  To  cultivate  the  intellect  and  neglect  the  body  is  to 
send  forth  decrepit,  ill-developed  specimens  of  humanity  who 
are  constantly  asking  the  question,  "Is  life  worth  living?" 
and  deciding  it  negatively  by  sinking  into  inglorious  or 
suicidal  graves.  Ask  the  healthy,  developed,  full-blooded, 
all-round  man  or  woman  "  Is  life  worth  living?"  and  you  can 
tell  by  the  sparkle  in  the  eye,  the  glow  of  the  countenance, 
by  the  soul  flash  that  leaps  out  to  greet  you,  that  he  feels 
that  the  life  here  is  a  grand  and  glorious  thing,and  that  we 
are  now  living  in  the  vestibule  of  the  even  more  glorious  and 
better  life  that  awaits  us. 

In  the  southern  states  of  the  American  Union,  with  which 
this  organization  is  especially  identified  and  for  whose  interest 
this  meeting  is  held,  there  are  many  practices  that  we  depre- 
cate; there  are  many  things  that  sadden  our  hearts  and,  some- 
times, almost  discourage  us;  yet  I  believe  that  our  people 
possess  certain  elements  of  character  which,  when  properly 
trained,  encouraged  and  developed,  will  make  them  not  only 
leaders  of  this  nation,  but  of  the  world.  There  is  a  down- 
right sincerity  and  honesty  of  purpose,  and  there  has  been 
handed  down  from  onr  forefathers  a  respect  for  the  teachings 
of  God's  word,  a  wholesome  appreciation  of  law  and  order, 
a  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  other  admirable  qual- 
ities which  I  need  not  enumerate  in  detail.  Now,  let  us  re- 
joice in  the  advantages  our  people  poisess;  let  us  seize  upon 
the  opportunities  they  offer  us,  and  lay  out  a  course  of  train- 
ing that  will  cultivate  the  noblest  impulses  and  lead  to  those 
uplifting  influences  that  eliminate  the  evils  from  which  we 
suffer,  by  crowding  out  the  bad  with  good  influences. 


Superintendent  J.  G.  Wooten,  Paris,  Texas; 
Industrial  Education  in  Public  Schools: 

The  conditions  that  confront  us  to-day  demand  that  some- 
thing more  be  done  toward  industrial  training  than  our  sev- 
eral state  and  private  institutions  of  technology,  ou.  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  colleges  can  possibly  accomplish,  al- 
though these  schools  have  done  and  are  still  doing  a  wonder- 
ful work.  Manual  training  schools  must  be  placed  nearer  the 
homes  of  our  people.  Many  are  too  poor  to  meet  the  expense 
however  small,  which  must  be  incurred  in  sending  a  boy  or 
girl  away  from  home.  In  many  cases  we  fail  to  reach  the 
very  ones  that  ought  to  be  reached.  Yet  we  must  be  actu- 
ated by  common  sense  in  the  establishment  of  such  schools, 
and  not  by  mere  theory.  Industrial  training  can  not  now  be 
introduced  into  the  country  schools  It  is  impracticable:  but 
it  can  be  made  successful  in  our  cities  and  towns.  This  would 
be  in  easy  reach  of  a  majority  of  our  ambitious  and  wide 
awake  boys  and  girls  in  almost  every  county  of  every  state. 

The  professions  are  full,  and  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  prepare  our  boys  for  some  other  pursuits.  Education  is 
no  longer  reguarded  as  a  mere  ornament.  It  must  accom- 
plish something,  and  in  order  to  do  so  new  avenues  of  indus- 
try must  be  opened  for  it.  I  believe  that  every  man,  if  pos- 
sible, should  have  some  trade,   or  at  least  know  something 
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about  some  trade,  and  I  am  an  advocate  of  the  doctrine  that 
it  should  be  taught  him  while  young.  Fortunate  is  he  who 
has  some  profession  or  trade  upon  which  torely,  if  failure  hap- 
pens to  overtake  him  in  some  other  business. 

Too  many  of  our  boys  enter  upon  the  sterner  duties  of  life 
without  a  due  preparation  for  them.  From  some  cause  they 
rush  into  business  too  soon.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  boy 
labor  in  our  Southern  cities.  Men  employ  boys  because  they 
are  cheap,  thus  leading  them  away  from  school  before  they 
have  received  even  a  tolerable  education.  It  is  a 'lamentable 
fact  that  not  more  than  20  per  cent  reach  the  eighth  grade  in 
our  public  schools.  Without  education,  without  industrial 
training  save  that  of  the  rudest  kind,  they  find  their  salaries 
remain  the  same  year  after  year. 

I  believe  that,  if  we  place  industrial  training  in  our  city 
graded  and  high  schools,  we  will  not  only  benefit  our  boys  by 
preparing  them  to  learn  some  of  the  useful  arts  and  sciences, 
but  we  will  be  able  to  keep  them  in  school  very  much  longer. 
The  fundamental  principle  that  underlies  public  education  is 
not  only  to  make  a  more  intelligent  citizenship,  but  also  to 
create  a  useful  and  honest  citizenship;  to  train  not  only  for 
self-government,  but  for  a  self-supporting  independence.  The 
government  is  the  best  which  has  the  fewest  paupers  and  the 
greatest  number  of  thriving  artisans  and  honest  laborers.  It 
is  ours  to  help  in  creating  such  a  state  of  affairs,  and  I  believe 
we  can  do  more  toward  it  in  our  schools  than  anywhere  else. 

If  there  were  nothing  else  to  make  me  favor  the  introduction 
of  manual  training  into  our  city  schools,  the  large  negro  pop- 
ulation we  have  would  be  sufficient.  Any  one  familiar  with 
the  condition  of  the  negro  to-day  must  admit  that  something 
must  be  done  besides  talk  to  make  that  condition  better.  True, 
education  has  helped  him,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  had  its 
"drawbacks."  The  average  country  negro,  as  soon  as  he 
learns  to  read  and  write,  thinks  he  is  called  to  preach,  and 
feels  that  his  day  of  toil  is  at  an  end.  This  race  must  be 
taught  that  their  future  weal  is  dependent  upon  their  follow- 
ing useful  pursuits;  that  education  does  not  mean  cessation 
from  labor,  but  is  intended  to  assuage  its  severity  and  lighten 
its  burdens. 


Mrs.  Electra  Semmes  Colston,  Girls'  High 
School,  Mobile,  Ala.;  Public  School  Education  of 
Girls. 

The  principal  aim  of  education  is  to  make  a  nobler  race; 
and,  to  make  a  nobler  race,  it  is  necessary  to  make  nobler  wo- 
men. The  object  of  the  education  of  girls  should  be  to  make 
them  good  daughters,  good  sisters,  good  wives  and  good 
mothers.  Education  is  the  most  influential  power  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  education  of  girls  must  commence  in  their  in- 
fancy and  continue  through  their  youth.  Mothers  moulded 
by  constant  contact  with  higher  education  become  students 
of  their  children  and  lay  plans  to  develop  their  young  minds 
to  the  highest  possible  attainment.  When  girls  appear  for 
admission  in  public  schools  they  should  be  given  the  same 
chances  that  boys  are  given. 

The  first  public  school  established  for  girls  in  America  was 
at  Barryfort,  Mass.,  in  1792,  when  the  selectmen  made  ar- 
rangements to  give  them  the  advantage  of  one  and  one-half 
hours'  study  a  day,  after  the  boys  had  been  dismissed.     This 


training  consisted  only  of  grammar,  reading  and  arithmetic. 
In  this  day,  however,  girls  have  equal  chances  to  secure  an 
education  with  their  brothers.  The  fact  that  82  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  of  schools  in  the  United  States  are  women  shows 
how  worthy  girls  have  proven  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 
All  wise  educators  are  agreed  that  the  best  work  should  be 
put  into  the  primary  departments.  No  half  distinct  images 
should  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  young  people. 
Classes  should  contain  no  larger  number  than  the  teachers 
can  become  familiar  with  the  personalities  of 

One  great  aim  should  be  to  instill  into  women  the  con- 
sciousness that  pure  home  life  is  the  highest  development  they 
can  obtain  in  any  school.  Physiology,  chemistry  and  other 
studies  begun  in  school  laboratories  must  be  completed 
in  the  home.  If  a  girl  is  educated  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  her  incapable  of  self-support,  she  is  liable  to  become 
either  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon  the  charitable 
public  when  thrown  on  her  own  resources.  Educators  should 
see  that  girls'  hands  are  trained  in  such  manner  that  they  can 
take  up  work  in  offices,  schools,  shops,  factories,  etc.,  immed- 
iately, when  forced  to  make  their  own  living. 


Chancellor  J.  H.  Kirkland,  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity; The  State  and  Higher  Education: 

It  was  an  observation  of  Macaulay's  that  "the  education  of 
the  people  ought  to  be  the  first  concern  of  the  state."  The 
fulness  of  this  obligation  was  long  ago  recognized  by  Plato, 
who  considered  it  the  duty  of  the  state  to  educate,  and  make 
that  education, compulsory.  The  twenty-three  centuries  that 
have  passed  since  Plato's  time  have  only  made  that  duty 
plainer,  that  obligtion  more  binding.  The  recognition  of  this 
obligation  on  the  part  of  our  own  country  has  been  the 
means  of  upbuilding  a  system  of  public  schools  highly  credi- 
table to  our  civilization  and  of  which  we  are  justly  proud.  But 
the  state  has  an  interest  in  education  that  extends  beyond  the 
common  school.  She  needs  well-equipped  professional  men 
— lawyers  able  to  expound  her  laws  and  strong  to  uphold 
them;  physicians  skilled  to  arrest  disease  and  guard  the  pub- 
lic health;  druggists  trained  to  handle  their  wares  without 
risk  to  the  general  safety;  engineers  competent  for  their 
tasks;  dentists  prepared  for  their  calling.  Aside  from  profes- 
sional men,  the  state  is  interested  in  having  a  supply  of  men 
and  women  thoroughly  trained  in  studies  of  general  cultural 
value.  A  high  grade  of  citizenship  is  an  honor  and  a  support 
to  any  nation.  Such  men  are  needed  in  the  school- room,  in 
editorial  chairs,  in  the  marts  of  trade,  on  the  farms,  on  the 
streets.  Oftentimes  one  man  scientifically  trained  is  worth 
more  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the  state  than  the  cost  of  equip- 
ping and  endowing  the  most  magnificent  university.  The 
need  of  men  of  high  culture  and  attainments  is  peculiarly 
great  in  America;  the  very  nature  of  our  government  makes 
necessary  a  high  average  of  citizenship,  in  as  much  as  indi- 
vidual responsibility  plays  so  large  a  part  in  our  national  life. 


Superintendent  J.  M.  McCallie,  Henderson,  Ky., 
on  The  Education  of  the  Imagination: 

I  would  not  have  you  believe  that  I  think  that  the  imagi- 
nation is  the  only  thing  in  the  child  worth  looking  after;  but 
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I  do  think  that  if  the  imag--  -e  rrckoned  with  in  all 

onr  teaching,  the  children  v.:-.c  .earn  many  more  fects  of 
vzl-ae  to  thetn  in  lea  time,  and  with  thrice  the  pleasure,  than 
when  we  tr>-  to  teach  ihem  these  facts  by  suppressing  the  im- 
agination. 

A  child  cannot  read  with  propter  expression  without  picdir- 
ing  vii-jdly  the  scene  described:  he  may  juggle  with  fignres, 
but  he  can  know  no  mathematics  without  imagination.  He 
mav  metnorize  questions  in  geography,  but  he  can  know 
geography  only  through  the  imagination:  he  may  be  able  to 
repeat  pages  of  history,  but  without  an  imagiaatoon  it  profit- 
elh  hmi  nothing:  he  may  be  able  to  conjugate  the  verb  in  all 
its  modes  and  tenses  and  parse  ad  infinitum,  but  if  he  rave 
not  withal  an  imagination,  it  is  worse  than  tinkling  c\  mbals 
or  sounding  brass. 

\C\i\  are  we  so  hard  of  heart  and  so  slow  to  believe  r  The 
imagination  is  the  medium  in  which  the  child  lives.  The 
question  of  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  child's  life  is  at 
the  bottom  simply  this:  Shalj  we  ignore  this  native  setting 
and  tendency,  dealing  not  with  the  li\-ing  child  at  all,  but 
with  the  dead  image  we  have  erected,  or  shall  we  give  it  play, 
and  satisfaction  ?  If  we  once  believe  in  life  and  the  life  of  the 
child,  then  will  the  U5«  and  occupations  spoken  xA.  then  will 
all  historj-  and  science,  become  instruments  of  appeal  and 
materials  of  culture  to  his  imagination,  and  through  that  to 
the  richness  and  the  ordiliness  of  his  life.  Where  we  now  see 
only  the  outward  doing  and  the  outward  product,  there  behind 
aH  visible  results  is  the  readjustment  of  mental  attribute,  the 
enlarged  and  sjTnpathetic  ^■ision,  the  sense  of  growing  power, 
and  the  wiliing  ability  to  identifj-  both  insight  and  capacity 
with  the  interests  o{  the  world  and  man.  Unless  culture  be 
sui>erficial  polish,  a  veneering  of  mahogany  over  common 
wood,  it  surely  is  this — the  growth  of  the  imagination  in  flexi- 
bility, in  scope,  and  in  sympathy,  till  the  life  which  the  indi- 
vidual \vies  is  formed  ■w'ith  the  life  of  nature  and  society. 
When  nature  and  sodetj-  can  Hve  in  the  school  room,  when 
the  forms  and  tools  of  learning  are  subordinated  to  the  sub- 
stance and  experience,  then  will  there  be  an  opportunity  for 
this  identification,  and  culture  mil  be  the  democratic  pass 
word. 


Dr.  J.  C.  Jones,  University  of  Missouri,  on  Suc- 
cess of  the  College  Graduate: 

A  review  of  our  political  history  will  show  that  the  aid  fur- 
T.isbed  by  a  college  is  such  as  to  increase  one's  chances  of 
election  or  appointment  to  office  from  thirty-six  to  eight-five 
times;  that,  in  a  population  of  which  the  college  graduates 
form  but  a  little  more  than  i  per  cent,  55  per  cent  of  the  pres- 
idents, more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  cabinet  officers  and  more 
than  8;  per  cent  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
come  from  this  cla^  While  the  graduates  compose  but  34 
per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  any  congress,  they 
compose  56  per  cent  of  the  men  who  were  the  most  distin- 
guished. In  medicine,  the  leaders  in  thought,  the  men  who 
are  pushing  their  investigations  into  the  fields  heretofore  un- 
explored, the  successful  physicians,  are  college-bred  men. 

There  is  scarcely  a  position  of  note  in  college  or  university 
that  is  held  by  a  non-graduate,  and  when  such  is  the  case  it 


attracts  much  attention.     In  the  business  of  teaching,  compe 
tition  has  become  so  fierce  and  the  demands  of  the  college  so 
high  that  one  must  be  more  than  a  graduate  to  secure  even  a 
subordinate  place. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  literature  some  men  have  at- 
tained eminent  success  upon  whom  no  college  has  set  its  seal 
of  approval;  but  that  proves  nothing,  and  the  fact  still  re- 
mains that  the  great  names  of  .American  literature  are  the 
names  of  college  graduates. 

Of  the  railway  presidents  of  the  United  States  nearly  40  per 
cent  are  college  graduates.  This  is  amazing,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  college  man  in  business  has  been  so  much  de- 
cried and  ridiculed,  that  only  about  one  man  in  every  hundred 
is  a  graduate.  Yet  in  this  field  of  business,  where  great  skill, 
ability  and  prudence  are  required  to  manage  the  immense 
properties,  we  find  that  the  graduates  number  not  i  percent., 
but  nearly  40.  Ever\-  clear-sighted  young  man  must  see  how 
great  an  advantage  will  come  to  him  if  he  wiD  take  the  time 
and  trouble  to  become  master  of  himself  before  he  tries  to 
become  the  master  of  others. 

\\Tiile  men  without  a  college  education  have  wrought 
worthily  and  well  in  all  periods  of  the  world's  histor)',  who 
can  say  how  fer  they  might  have  surpassed  their  own  splendid 
efforts  if  they  could  have  entered  upon  their  work  with  well 
disciplined  powers? 

There  is  no  such  thing  "as  a  sell-made  man"  in  the  men- 
tal world  any  more  than  in  the  physical  world.  We  are  all 
heiis  to  all  the  learning,  to  all  the  culture  of  the  past,  and 
this  the  "self-made  man"  inherits  along  with  the  rest  of 
mankind.  This  influence  is  rot  directed  upon  him  through 
exactly  the  same  channels  as  upon  other  men;  but  he  feeds 
upon  it  and  a^mUates  it,  and  is  nourished  by  it  just  as 
other  men.  Cut  him  off  from  all  the  influences  that  culture 
has  set  at  work  in  the  world,  throw  him  back  upon  his  own  j 
barren  self,  and  he  will  realize  his  own  emptiness.  He  I 
loses  sight  of  this  point  and  imagines  that  he  is  the  product  of 
himself,  when,  in  reality,  he  is  just  as  much  theproduct  of  the 
combined  influences  of  knowledge  and  culture  as  any  other 
man  These  influences  surround  him  like  the  sunlight  and 
envelop  him  like  the  air,  and  he  can  no  more  free  himself 
from  them  than  he  escape  from  the  influence  of  air  and  sun- 
light. 

It  pays  in  the  saving  of  time  to  prepare  well  for  one's  life- 
work.  The  well  equipped  man  will  do  more  in  ten  years 
than  the  poorly  trained  man  in  twenty,  and  will  do  it  with  more 
ease  and  pleasure.  It  pays  in  dollars  and  cents,  too.  Statis- 
tics show  that  a  college  education  adds  200  per  cent  to  one's 
wage-earning  jKjwer.  No  arithmetic  has  yet  been  devised 
that  can  estimate  the  per  cent,  that  it  adds  to  one's  manliness, 
usefulness  and  happiness 


Dr.  J.  L.  M  Curry,  General  Agent  of  the  Pea- 
body  Fund,  on  Educational  Development  in  the 
South: 

Education  is  the  best  test  of  civilization;  the  school  is  civili- 
zation's best  friend.  There  is  no  danger  of  over-education. 
Universal  education  is  necessajy  for  the  existence  of  a  democ- 
racy.    The  South  has  made  much  progress,  but  it  has  not 
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been  in  tte  coontiy  and  among  the  fsFoets.  We  iiave  been 
carrying  heavy  respoosibtlities.  bat  the  respoos£biliiies  and 
dlfnculdes  of  the  tiitiire  ate  greater  stiiL  The  rati- 
eracy  is  of  more  importance  10  the  Sooth  than  anyt.-  . 
at  this  tiine.  I  am  gtad  to  bear  men  talk  aboot  the  startling 
indastrial  strides  which  the  Sooth  is  matdag;  bat  the  ques- 
tion of  edncation  in  the  Sooth  is  2  thing  of  more  impcBtance 
rtitan  an  Other  qnestioos  combined.  Onr  school  booses  should 
be  better  and  they  shooM  be  soppiied  with  lifararks.  The 
boiidiBg  sIm^M  be  resectable,  as  shonid  everyrhrp.g  about 
the  schooL  The  time  that  childreii  are  permitted  to  lirrenc^ 
z :  nool  is  too  ^ort;  a  fijnr  monciis  term  -s  a  diseraale  cravestv 
on  edncation. 

There  can  be  no  crvilaation,  no  virtiie  in  n:^-  ;:  ■  :~,'~ 
withoat  education-  To  deny  any  individaal  the  r.giit  to  edu- 
cation is  blasphemy  and  a  crime.  The  only  way  to  preserve 
■Ajneriran  institntions  is  through  universal  ecucatian  and  the 
general  dissemination  of  human  knowledge.  The  expenses 
for  maintaining  public  schools  constitutes  the  most  just  and 
most  profitable  levy  that  can  be  made  upon  the  resources  of 
the  country.  Money  invested  in  schools  pays  a  higher  divi- 
dend than  all  other  investments  combined. 


bd  a  great  varietv  of  noble  men 


lartay. 

\Z  ian- 


President  Chas.  W.  Dabney.  Universitj-  of  Ten- 
nessee; Washington's  Interest  in  Edacanon: 

Local  ptefndices  and  divided  poLicies  ^vere  his  horror,  and 
■we  are  not  surprised,  when  he  comes  to  his  last  days  and 
■writes  his  wiH,  that  the  m-m  request  made  in  it  is  fta-  the  es- 
taWrshment  of  a  national  nnivtrijiy ,  whose  chief  obfect  should 
be  the  development  of  the  yonng  men  of  ^^fg  coontnr  in.  the 
national  spirit  Washington  saw  dearly  that  it  was  only  b^v 
educating  the  people  that  a  nation  of  freemen  could  be  made 
rermanent.  Great  monarchies,  founded  npon  the  ''dlvuie 
7 :  jht "  to  govern,  begin  the  training  of  their  people  by  bmld- 
mg  national  universities  and  pnifesaoaal  schoois  in  which  to 
educate  agents  to  rule  and  officss  to  driB  A^  sol^ects  in  all 
their  grades.  They  mold  and  train,  rather  rh.^^-  educate,  ther 
children  irova.  above  uownward,  until  each  one  'is  made  to  fit 
esacdy  into  his  appointed  {dace  and  do  his  prescribed  work  as 
^  -"  "iJ  7o?5ibIe.     In  such  a  government  the  university  for  the 

"ir ;  e  : :  ~:  e;  irst  in  time,  the  free  public  school  for  the  masses 
comes  last. 

In  the  repoUic  the  (xtler  trfpioceduie  is  easctly  revased. 
It  is  foonded  opon  the  individual  man.  who  must  be  educated 
and  trained  and  then  given  the  opportunity  to  acquire  wealth 
before  he  is  competent  to  build  universities.  The  republic 
begins  with  the  free  school  and  educates  its  citizens  fix>tn  below 
upward,  through  high  schools  and  colleges.  lifting  all  up  and 
np  in  proportion  to  their  qualifications,  and  anally  sending  a 
few  of  them  to  the  univetsity  to  be  made  leaders  of  thought 
and  action.  The  Democratic  system  of  education  gives  every 
man  the  freest  opportunity  to  become  in  the  fullest  measure 
all  for  which  nature  has  fitted  him.  It  aims  to  educate  each 
individual  man  so  that  he  may.  attain  the  maximum  of  his 
possibilities  in  the  direction  of  his  peculiar  talents  and  oppor- 
tunities. It  produces,  not  a  series  of  type-men,  molded  to  fit 
partictilar  places,  but  a  worid  of  freely  developed  sools,  strong 
to  do  the  wort  for  which  their  creator  madetftem.     TWssvs- 


Qt  eaci  that  he  he  the  aest  and  do  the  best  he  rttr,  £c  jmr;., 
thus,  not  to  train  the  man  to  fit  a  littie  place,  but  to  educate 
Itttti  to  carve  out  an  ample  pf3<f  to  fit  hfrrrsi^f 

Though  he  never  recerved  the  :.  1  ;-".:  =  --  ■  ■'  \  liberal  edu- 
cation, Washington  ■was  a  devote  :  ■  .  :  -cation,  and 
never  lose  an  oppotumity.  i-  -  .  ■  •  1  tness-a^  to 
Congre^  to  adrocaie  the  cazi  ;:■:.:  z  \  ^  .  -..  .Although 
the  issues  wtrt  not  so  dearly  dra'wn  in  his  day.  he  was  dsinctiy 
a  friend  of  the  scientfSc  and  technical  educaticn  as  again^ 
the  ~f?«ir?^  .\  carrfil  study  of  his  utta-ances  shows  that  he 
•was  the  first  advocate  of  the  new  edticaticn  in  .America.  Hs 
•win  shows  ~n~r  he  h^t^.  two  rna"   zZ'tTS   \-    thr   -^grrmai    -mr- 

Kerbity.     The  first  of  these  was  :/  -:  of  the  nat- 

ional spirit,  the  second  was  th.e  :....:  •-^—-■z  2nd 
teciinical  educatioo- 


Supermtetident  T.  C.  Hardv.  Jacks:-.  ILss. : 
How  to  Improve  Our  Rural  Schools: 

The  people  are  lookiag  les  and  less  to  the  nolrri- :  -  -  ir:  i 
more  and  mj^re  ta  the  teachers  of  the  land  for  tiii  iclu.- 
ticn  ;t  tie  problems  pressing  then  so  sorely  upon  evoy 
side.  They  realise  thai  tie  questions  of  destiny  are  b«ng 
■srorked  out  in  the  scicoliouses  of  our  country  and  not  in. 
the  haEs  of  our  legislatures.  To  the  teaciiers  have  they 
directed  the  inquiries  as  to  how  their  rural  achccis  may  be 
improved,  and  the  question  brfjre  as  now  is,  what  •—■"  -jse  do 
•with  itr 

To  qualift-  a  sumciait  corps  of  trained  teaciiss  in  the  iw 

aormals  and  training  so- ;  ;.i    ::    ;  ir --i.- -   n:   nrcvide. 

out  of  our  poverty,  amz.e  — ;jjii  :":r  :^i  sstensian  of  our 
i.t^!»s :  to  build  and  equip  commodious  and  comfortahie  school- 
houses  at  the  cost  of  an  additional  burden  of  taxation :  to 
meet  the  extra  expeise  and  to  overcome  the  pr«udice  of  edu- 
cating the  negr;  portion  of  our  population :  to  impro-ve  our 
public  reads  so  as  to  acnitate  the  cotLsoiidaiion  of  weak  and 
non-pro gressrre  schools:  to  secure  expert  and  wise  county 
supervision:  to  develop  a  public  sentiment  imbued  witii  asuf^ 
ficient  vitality  of  progress  to  overcome  the  blighting  ianueaces 
of  isolation,  and  to  brighten,  and  make  happy  the  social  life  of 
the  country,  are  undertakings  which,  whiie  calcuLatec  to  dts- 
CDurage  and  appall  the  most  enthusastic  and  brave,  are  yet 
at  the  sam.e  time  worthy  of  the  hest  thought  and  emrts  of  our 
most  gifted  educatnrs  and  statesmen. 

The  point  of  contact  in  taking  hold  of  this  educaticual  ques- 
tion is  the  teacher.  Give  us  a  sumcient  number  of  qualified 
teachos  for  our  rural  schools,  and  aZ  other  dificuities  will 
disappea.-  as  rapidly  as  dry  stabhle  before  a  consuming  fire. 

>Iv  demand  is  for  a  trained  teachtff  for  every  schooL  Is  dt 
possible  to  secure  this  unda-  presait  condrtioiL?  Carcainly 
not.  So  long  as  the  people  of  the  rural  distrias  are  saisned 
with  a  school  system  which  gives  them  a  school  for  only  ftar 
or  five  mottths'in  the  year,  while  the  city  scftoois  nm  nine 
months,  they  will  have  to  put  up  with  incnmpeoait  »»'gf*g'»^ 
and  inferior  schools.  Until  there  can  he  octta^d  a  yenc^  wocfc 
and  a  years  wages,  it  wfll  be  impossbie  to  retain  acmmpfifs&ed 
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teachers  for  our  rural  schools.  What  is  the  remedy?  Place 
them  upon  an  equal  footing  with  our  city  schools  and  call  to 
their  support  the  sound  American  doctrine  that  the  property 
of  the  state  shall  bear  the  burden  of  educating  the  youth  of 
the  state.  Let  our  educational  organization  be  by  counties 
which  cover  the  entire  state  and  embrace  every  child  within 
the  state,  and  not  by  cities  and  separate  school  districts,  which 
are  only  in  spots.  That  educational  system  that  gives  to  the 
children  of  our  cities  nine  months' schooling  each  year,  and 
to  the  children  of  the  rural  districts  only  four  or  five,  is  not 
only  dangerous  in  its  tendency,  but  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  genius  of  American  institutions. 

There  is  a  great  burden  in  educating  the  negro.  And  there 
is  arising  great  prejudice  against  his  education  at  the  public 
expense.  Of  course  this  stands  in  the  way  of  the  improve- 
ment of  our  rural  schools,  but  we  must  overcome  every 
obstacle.  1,  for  one,  am  in  favor  of  the  education  of  the 
negro. 

To  vitalize  and  unify  the  force  of  a  school,  expert  supervis- 
ion is  absolutely  necessary.  The  weak  points  in  our  educa- 
tional system  is  that  the  county  superintendents  are  not 
required  to  be  school  men,  and  are  not  paid  salaries  com- 
mensurate with  the  work  that  ought  to  be  done  by  a  county 
superintendent.  If  it  pays  Memphis,  Birmingham,  Atlanta, 
Galveston,  New  Orleans  and  other  cities  to  employ  men  to 
give  their  entire  time  to  supervision  when  they  run  their 
schools  for  nine  months  in  the  year  and  are  able  to  employ 
the  best  trained  teachers  to  be  found,  how  much  more  would 
it  pay  a  county  whose  schools  run  for  a  shorter  time,  whose 
equipment  is  of  the  poorest  and  whose  teachers,  as  a  rule,  are 
young  and  inexperienced?  I  would  abolish  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  as  a  political  office,  making  it  neither  elective 
by  the  people  nor  appointive  by  the  state  board  of  education. 
I  would  put  it  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  office  of  city  super- 
intendent, having  it  filled  by  a  county  board  of  education, 
just  as  the  office  of  city  superintendent  is  filled  by  the  city 
board  of  education.  I  would  give  the  county  board  the  same 
privilege  as  the  city  board  now  has — that  of  selecting  the  best 
man  for  the  best  place,  it  m<.tters  not  where  they  may  find 
him.  The  average  salary  paid  the  county  superintendent  for 
the  entire  country  is  $828,  while  of  course  for  the  South  it  is 
much  smaller  than  that.  This  will  give  some  idea  as  to  the 
character  of  service  rendered  in  this  position.  The  compen- 
sation not  being  enough  to  support  him,  he  must  resort  to 
some  other  employment,  which  divides  his  time  and  interest 
and  thus  destroys  his  efficiency. 

With  a  trained  teacher  in  every  schoolhouse,  with  a  nine 
months  term  for  every  school,  with  a  beautiful  and  comforta- 
ble schoolhouse  for  every  teacher,  with  good  roads  from  every 
home,  with  wise,  energetic  supervision  in  every  county,  how 
different  the  landscape  would  appear.  The  dark  and  gloomy 
picture  that  now  stands  out  in  such  bold  relief  would  disap- 
pear, and  disappear  forever.  With  an  educated  father  and 
mother  in  every  home  and  with  the  schoolhouse  as  the  center 
of  the  economic,  intellectual  and  social  life  of  the  community, 
there  will  come  such  an  enjoyment  from  this  _new  vitalizing 
intercourse  as  shall  destroy  the  deadening  effects  of  isolation 
which  is  now  the  bane  of  country  life. 


Mrs.  S.  B.  Anderson,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  The  In- 
fluence of  Women's  Clubs  on  Education: 

The  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of  Tennessee  has  taken 
education  for  its  special  work  during  the  four  years  of  its  exis- 
tence. Among  other  things,  it  has  equipped  seventeen  trav- 
eling libraries  and  sent  them  on  their  journeys  throngh  the 
portions  of  the  state  cut  off  from  literary  and  educational 
advantages. 

A  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Peabody  Normal  School 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  educational  department  of  the  fed- 
eration. The  Peabody  Woman's  Club  is  made  up  of  young 
ladies  from  all  over  the  south  and  west,  and  there  is  no  meas- 
uring the  future  influence  they  will  have  on  education.  They 
have  already  sent  out  two  well  selected  traveling  libraries. 

Two  clubs  of  Morristown  have  united  and  equipped  a  read- 
ing room,  all  the  expenses  of  which  they  maintain. 

At  Cleveland  a  club  of  twenty  women  has  opened  a  large 
reading  room.  It  pays  all  expenses,  including  heating  and 
lighting.  This  reading  room  is  free,  to  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public. 

The  Woman's  Club  of  Harriman,  a  little  town  up  in  the 
mountains,  has  started  a  free  library  of  400  or  500  volumes. 
What  this  means  to  people  cut  off  from  so  much  of  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  world,  no  one  can  tell. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Nashville  has  established  a 
reading  room  and  circulating  library  in  the  factory  district. 
This  library  is  largely  selected  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  young 
people  in  this  working  district. 

A  circle  of  King's  Daughters  in  Knoxville  has  for  ten  years 
raised  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  support  of  a  free  kin- 
dergarten in  that  city.  There  are  only  fifteen  young  ladies 
in  this  circle,  and  it  is  earnest  work,  not  play,  they  are  doing. 
Besides  paying  the  expenses  of  the  kindergarten,  they  visit 
in  the  homes  of  the  pupils  and  have  established  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  parents. 

The  Margaret  Chamberlain  Free  Kindergarten  of  this  city 
is  supported  by  the  Friends  of  the  Needy  Circle  of  the  King's 
Daughters.  When  one  reflects  that  in  thus  guiding  the  minds 
of  children  they  are  helping  shape  the  future  of  the  state,  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  the  extent  of  their  influence. 

The  Vanity  Fair  Club  of  this  city  has  during  the  seven 
years  of  its  existence  raised  an  average  of  $1,200  a  year  for 
the  benefit  of  two  of  our  orphan  asylums.  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  have  youth,  beauty  and  social  position  and  to  have  put 
these  good  gifts  to  such  gracious  uses. 

Through  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  a  Tennessee 
girl  has  received  a  free  scholarship  in  the  School  of  Domestic 
Sciences  at  Worchester,  Mass  She  will  return  fully  equipped 
to  extend  this  good  work  in  her  own  state.  The  federation  is 
now  working  to  establish  a  free  scholarship  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity for  a  native  Tennessean. 

We  had  last  year  before  the  legislature  a  compulsory  edu- 
cation bill.  While  it  failed  to  pass,  we  are  not  discouraged. 
The  State  Federation  of  Labor  passed  resolutions  indorsing 
this  bill  as  one  of  the  best  possible  measures  for  Tennessee. 
The  labor  people  have  the  power,  and  if  they  are  convinced 
of  its  desirability  it  is  sure  to  come.  This  may  be  one  of  the 
issues  in  the  next  gubernatorial  election. 

The  federation  has  asked,  as  a  matter  of  public  education. 
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the  appointment  of  an  active  libran-  commission,  with  at 
least  one  woman  as  a  member,  to  have  charge  of  the  librar)- 
interests  of  the  state 


President  James  K.  Powers,  University  of  Ala- 
bama: The  Grounds  of  Popular  Education: 

The  ground  on  which  public  education  rests  is  not  that  of 
charity  in  any  form.  If  it  were,  it  would  be  degrading  to  ac- 
cept it  except  when  necessary.  It  is  not  based  on  the  theory 
that  the  state  owes  all  children  an  education,  for  it  does  not 
any  more  than  it  owes  them  food  and  raiment.  It  is,  how- 
ever, based  on  the  fact  that  property  is  created,  enhanced 
and  protected  by  legislation;  that  such  legislation  is  in  turn 
encouraged,  stimulated  and  supported  by  intelligence;  that 
this  intelligence  is  the  more  effective  as  it  approaches  univer- 
salit)-;  and  that  public  education,  supported  by  taxation  and 
directed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  state,  is  the  only  means  of 
approaching  universal  intelligence.  Private  education  is 
necessarily  for  the  few  who  are  able  to  pay  for  it.  Denomi- 
national education,  as  its  name  implies,  is  for  the  classes, 
while  public  education  alone  reaches  the  masses. 

If,  as  indicated  by  this  line  of  reasoning,  property  is  cre- 
ated and  its  value  enhanced  by  universal  intelligence,  surely 
it  is  under  obligation  to  contribute  thereto.  And  this  is  the 
ground  for  taxation  for  schools  or  public  education. 

Many  persons  who  would  not  consent  to  taxation  for  edu- 
cational purposes  on  this  logical  ground,  welcome  it  from  an 
economical  standpoint.  A  low  school  tax  goes  much  further 
than  the  most  reasonable  of  tuition  charges.  Again,  all  know 
that  schoolhouses  and  teachers  are  cheaper  than  jails  and 
courts  and  court-houses.  In  a  word,  it  is  more  economical 
to  reduce  crime  by  education  than  to  punish  the  criminals.  It 
is  true  that  education  does  not  abolish  crime,  nor  does  an 
armed  constabulary-,  by  whatever  name  called,  prevent  it. 
Neither  has  the  millennium  yet  come. 

While  these  are  the  grounds  on  which  public  education  is 
urged  and  accepted,  there  is  no  questioning  the  fact  that  the 
individual  is  benefited.  No  one  objects  to  that,  for  therein 
lies  its  efficiency.  The  uplifting  of  the  masses  is  the  measure 
of  its  power.  Hence  all  can  accept  its  benefits  without  any 
sense  of  obligation. 

Now,  if  property  owners  submit  to  taxation  for  the  support 
of  schools  as  an  arm  of  the  government,  for  the  purposes  in- 
dicated, they  have  at  least  a  moral  right  to  follow  up  the 
matter  and  see  that  the  money  thus  collected  shall  be  made 
effective.  That  means  compulsor\-  education  as  a  logical 
sequal.  This  is  as  certain  to  come  as  that  public  education 
will  continue  as  a  policy  or  principle  of  our  government.  In- 
deed, it  has  already  come  in  the  older  part  of  the  country-.  It 
will  have  here,  as  elsewhere,  its  limitations  adapting  it  to  its 
surroundings. 

Chancellor  R.  B.  Fulton,  L'niversity  of  Missis- 
sippi; Practical  Education: 

The  best  education  for  any  race  of  men  is  that  which  best 
fits  each  generation  to  meet  and  to  master  the  life  problems 
just  before  it.  The  ancient  Persians  had  but  a  short  educa- 
tional creed.    They  taught  their  sons  only  to  use  the  bow  and 


to  speak  the  truth.  But  this  simple  education  in  manly  virtue 
fitted  them  to  be  the  progenitors  of  the  Aryan  race.  Many 
centuries  later,  in  the  age  of  chivalr)',  when  knighthood  was 
in  flower,  the  curriculum  used  by  our  sturdy  ancestors  was 
but  little  enlarged,  and  yet  it  was  that  for  which  the  age 
called.  In  the  first  eight  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  education  offered  in  the  unorganized  elementar\-  schools 
or  the  colleges  of  the  south  was  only  that  which  the  patrons 
demanded.  The  meagre  support  given  the  common  schools 
fostered  the  educational  heresy  that  a  knowledge  of  the  merest 
rudiments  was  all  which  the  community  had  any  interest  in 
affording  to  the  coming  generation.  The  colleges  fitted  for 
enjoying  worthily  inherited  riches,  rather  than  for  producing 
material  or  intellectual  wealth. 

It  is  just  in  this  particular  that  the  twentieth  century  shall 
witness  the  greatest  change  in  our  educational  methods.  In 
the  middle  ages  knowledge  and  learning  belonged  to  cloisters. 
Science,  so  called,  sought  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the 
elixir  of  life,  or  vainly  strove  to  peer  into  the  future.  In  the 
later  years  of  the  nineteenth  centurv"  the  printing  press,  steam 
and  electricity  have  combined  to  spread  knowledge  more  rap- 
idlyand  widely  than  the  raysof  the  sunareshed  over  the  earth, 
and  thisknowledge  is  as  much  for  man's  use  and  benefit  as  the 
sunshine  itself.  Unlessall  prophetic  signs  are  valueless  the  white 
race  in  the  Southern  states  has  just  before  it  the  most  magnif- 
icent development  in  the  matter  of  production  of  material 
values  which  the  world  has  ever  known.  Gradually  the  social 
and  the  economic  problems  which  hindered  have  been  solved. 
Skilled  manual  labor  has  acquired  a  dignity  which  slavery 
denied  to  it.  Railroads  have  formed  an  all-embracing  net- 
work of  steel  which  binds  with  commercial  and  social  ties  even 
stronger  than  steel.  The  wealth  of  coal  and  iron  which  our 
fathers  could  not  use  is  being  poured  into  the  markets  of  the 
world  in  ever-increasing  volume.  The  most  hopeful  augury 
of  all  is  found  in  the  certainty  that  the  brain-power  of  the 
south  shall  speedily  and  powerfully  be  felt  in  preparing  for 
man's  use  the  materials  with  which  nature  has  so  bountifully 
blest  our  land. 

The  industrial  era  that  is  at  our  doors  demands  that  while 
no  form  of  sound  educational  work  is  allowed  to  lack  material 
support,  the  science  and  the  skill  that  are  needed  to  develop 
textile  art  shall  receive  due  consideration.  In  this  direction 
lie  not  only  the  sources  of  material  wealth  and  industrial 
prosperit)-,  but,  for  us  the  happy  settling  of  grave  social  and 
economic  problems. 


Prof.  E.  C.  Branson,  University  of  Georgia;  Ed- 
ucation and  Crime: 

This  question,  like  all  really  great  questions,  is  not  one  to 
be  settled  by  mere  discussion.  For  good  or  ill,  the  ciWlized 
world  has  steadily  moved  forward  toward  universal  education, 
in  accord  with  the  profound  belief  of  the  great  masses  of  men 
in  modem  times,  that  ignorance,  and  not  education,  is  the 
mother  of  vice,  that  virtue  is  grounded  in  the  reason,  that 
enlightened  intelligences  are  necessar)-  to  enlightened  con- 
sciences, that  illiteracy  is  a  menace  to  the  indi\-idual  and  to 
the  community,  and  that  education  by  the  state  is  not  charity 
of  the  state  but  a  defense  for  the  state. 

In  order  to  come  closer  to  the  share  of  the  school  in  the 
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production  of  crime,  let  us  ask  what  crime  is,  and  what,  in 
the  opinion  of  criminologists,  its  sources  are.  Briefly,  crime 
is  conduct  violative  of  an  authorized  formal  expression  of 
public  taste,  conscience,  or  judgment  concerning  matters  of 
propriety,  safety,  justice,  morality,  or  policy.  It  is  the  will 
of  one  in  active  conflict  with  the  wills  of  all,  to  the  immediate 
or  remote  danger  of  community  welfare.  Crimes  are  the  dis- 
eases of  the  social  body,  freely  created  by  the  will  of  one  and 
the  wills  of  all  under  the  conditions  aflecting  the  actions  of 
will. 

Thus  civilization  produces  its  own  crimes,  and  so  in  a  sense 
not  usually  considered.  Among  primitive  peoples,  widely 
scattered  and  loosely  compacted,  with  large  range  for  the 
gratification  of  personal  desires,  with  low  standards  of  taste, 
propriety,  conscience,  and  conduct,  laws  would  be  few.  Few 
laws,  few  violations  of  law,  few  crimes  in  consequence.  But 
as  civilization  advances,  community  life  becomes  more  closely 
federated  and  more  complex.  It  calls  for  surrender  of  per- 
sonal rights  and  properties  in  fair  proportion  for  the  common 
good.  Cooperative  endeavor  becomes  a  marked  feature  of 
community  life.  Standards  of  taste,  propriety,  conscience 
and  conduct  are  elevated,  and  laws  become  more  numerous. 
More  laws,  more  crimes,  more  criminals  are  the  consequence. 
Conduct  once  lawful  now  becomes  criminal.  Thus,  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  laws  and  the  increase  of  cases  upon  prison  records 
indicate  an  increase  of  crime  less  than  an  increase  of  public 
sensitiveness  about  crime.  They  are  an  evidence,  not  of  rot- 
ting, but  of  ripening  civilization,  inasmuch  as  conduct  not  be- 
fore considered  criminal  has  now  become  so  at  the  bar  of 
public  conscience,  public  opinion  and  public  taste.  I  dare 
say  that  the  police  records  of  Atlanta  will  show  an  increase  of 
offenders  this  year  over  last;  not  because  her  public  schools 
are  failing  to  decrease  crime,  but  because  it  is  now  a  misde- 
meanor in  that  city  to  spit  on  the  sidewalk. 

It  seems  to  be  uniformly  true  that  in  all  countries  where 
educational  facilities  have  increased,  serious  crimes  have  de- 
creased, while  the  court  records  show  more  and  more  misde- 
meanor cases.  It  indicates,  I  repeat,  not  an  increase  of  bad 
conduct  so  much  as  an  increase  of  public  distaste  agamst  dis- 
order and  indecency.  The  law  is  merely  taking  cognizance 
of  a  wider  range  of  offenses. 

If,  now,  we  look  straight  at  the  sources  of  crime,  we  shall 
see,  I  think,  that  public  education  is  not  one  of  them  or  only 
insignificantly  so;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  defenses  of  society  against  crime,  and  so  by  the  common 
consent  of  criminologists. 

With  Napoleon's  sentries  at  his  doors  and  French  spies 
scattered  through  his  lecture  hall,  the  great  Fichte  fearlessly 
preached  the  regeneration  of  Germany  by  means  of  universal 
education.  He  said:  "  We  must  make  education  our  supreme 
task;  we  must  realize  the  Platonic  republic,  where  the  wisest 
rule  and  education  was  the  chief  problem  for  statesmanship. 
This  policy  must  be  our  destiny;  our  leaders  must  be  priests 
of  truth  and  in  her  pay;  they  must  think  fearlessly  and  cease- 
lessly in  all  directions;  must  investigate  and  discuss,  do  and 
suffer  all  in  the  world's  great  holy  cause  of  science  and  learn- 
ing,"— a  sentiment  that  will  need  to  be  uttered  confidently 
and  strongly  many  times  in  the  South  before  the  battle  for 
popular  education  is  finally  and  magnificently  won. 


Pres.  Jerome  H.  Raymond,  University  of  West 
Virginia;  Election  of  Studies: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  for  your  consideration  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  most  important  principle  in  education,  the 
principle  of  voluntary  election  of  studies  by  the  student  him- 
self. This  principle  is  based  upon  the  proposition  that  no 
two  people  are  alike;  that  any  attempt  to  make  people  alike 
must  result  in  total  failure,  and,  if  it  could  succeed,  would 
prove  a  calamity  to  the  race.  Education  tends  to  diversify 
society;  and  if  any  man,  in  the  name  of  education,  tries  to 
force  the  race,  or  any  part  of  it,  backward  into  primitive  uni- 
formity, that  man  proves  by  that  action  that  he  is  not  a  help, 
but  a  hindrance,  in  the  work  of  human  development. 

The  time  is  gone  by  when   an  intelligent  father  forces  his 
son   to  study  medicine  or  law  or  theology  against  the  son's 
will.     Experience  has  demonstrated  that  dreary  failure  is  in- 
evitably the  result  of  such  compulsion.     It  must  be  left  to  the 
son  himself  to  decide  what  he  will   do,  and  what  he  will  do 
depends  entirely  upon  what  he  wants  to  do.     Does  not  even 
a  boy  of  eight  years  old  know  what  he  likes  to  study?     Does 
not  every  child  who  has  an  aptitude  for  science  reveal  it  in 
every  act  and  every  habit  of  life  ?     Will  he  not  tell  you  more 
about  the  life  of  the  little  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field  than  you  yourself  know?     Can  he  not  tell   you    little 
peculirities  and  eccentricities  of  which  you  are  ignorant?     I 
would  allow  that  boy  every  time  to  select  his  own  course  of 
study.     He  would  revel  in  all  the  science  he  could  get  hold 
of  and  come  out  a  first-class  thinker,  a  trained  scientist,  pro- 
vided other  people  would  keep  hands  off  and  not  force  him  to 
swallow  something  he  loathes  and  abhors.     You  can  reason 
with  that  kind  of  a  boy.     He  will  believe  you  when  you  tell 
him  that  in  order  to  make  his  favorite  line  of  work  complete 
and  rich,  he  will  need  German  and  French  to  help  him  later 
to  read  the  best  scientific  literature,  and  then  he  will  elect 
German  and  French.   He  will  be  willing,  too,  to  know  enough 
of  Greek  and  Latin  to  make  plain  to  him  scientific  terms.   In 
short,  a  capable  adviser  would  start  such  a  boy  on  the  right 
road  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  result  would  astonish  one 
who  did  not  know  what  a  boy  is  capable  of  who  follows  his 
intellectual  inclinations.     Do  you  know  a  student  who  from  a 
child  has  been  absorbed  in  history,  who  has  reveled  in   the 
tales  of  chivalry,  who   has  thrilled  at  deeds  of  valor?"     Let 
such  a  child  wander  undisturbed  through  the  fields  of  history. 
He  will  get  every  bit  as  substantial  discipline  from  the  study 
of  history  as  from  anything  else,  and,  by  and  by,  he  will  be 
glad  to  be  directed  to  political  science,  and  economics,  and 
sociology,   and   anthropology,  and   ethnology,  and  so  round 
out   his   loved  study  with  whatever  is  related    to  it.     Believe 
me,  if  a  child  loves  a  study,  he  should  be  indulged  in  it  and 
allowed  to  carry  it  on  to  the  utmost  limit.     It  is  an  error,  a 
wicked,  unpardonable  wrong,  this  making  students  do  what 
they  hate  to  do,  for  some  fancied  good  that  will  accrue  some- 
time.    What  right  have  you  or  I  to  keep  an  education  away 
from  any  young  man  or  woman,  or  from  any  child,  on  the 
ground  that  all  sorts  of  disagreeable  intellectual  cramming 
have  not  first  been  endured?  To  force  a  boy's  mental  life  into 
uncongenial  channels  is  to  make  him  hate  all  mental  life,  to 
kill  him   intellectually;  to  lead  him  into  a  congenial,  happy 
life  of  mental  effort  is  to  render  him  an  invaluable  service. 
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Prescribed  studies  kill;  voluntary  studies  give  life.      That  way 
madness  lies.     This  way  is  eternal  life. 

And,  now,  what  are  the  results  of  the  elective  system  oa  the 
student,  on  the  teacher,  on  the  college,  on  society  ?  Let  us 
see  what  the  elective  system  has  done  for  the  student. 

First — He  brings  to  his  work  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  hearty 
appreciation  of  his  opportunities  and  a  delight  in  doing  his 
work.  What  one  loves  to  do  he  does  well;  that  we  all  know. 
When  a  student  plunges  into  science  because  he  loves  it,  be- 
cause his  curiosity  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  natural  forces 
has  been  an  over-mastering  passion,  be  very,  very  sure  he  will 
not  have  to  be  urged  and  coaxed  and  driven  to  do  what  he 
does  well.  He  will  gain  knowledge  and  power.  He  will  work 
out  his  own  salvation  a  great  deal  quicker  than  you  can  do  it 
for  him,  and  he  will  make  a  first-class  scientists  out  of  himself 
as  naturally  as  a  flower  opens  to  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Second— The  awful  ogre  known  as  "not  passing"  is  ban- 
ished from  the  lite  of  the  student  who  elects  his  work.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  failure  to  pass  in  a  study  in  which  one  is  deeply 
interested  ? 

Third— From  doing  one  thing  thoroughly  and  well,  a  stu- 
dent learns  to  do  other  things  well.  One  study  mastered,  all 
the  other  studies  are  easier  of  mastery.  With  the  conquest 
of  principles  pertaining  to  one  field  of  work,  every  other  field 
becomes  easier  of  mastery. 

The  elective  system  enables  the  student  to  find  his  life-work. 
Long  before  he  has  finished  his  university  course  he  will  have 
discovered  what  he  can  and  what  he  cannot  do,  and  he  will  not 
be  likely  to  enter  for  alife-workany  department  of  work  where 
he  knows  he  will  be  a  failure.  He  will  have  had  time  to  test 
his  likes  and  dislikes,  and  will  be  well  on  the  way  to  a  work 
which  he  wishes  to  do  permanently  before  he  knows  it. 

After  all,  the  strongest  argument  for  the  adoption  of  the 
elective  system  is,  that  it  has  proved  to  be  successful  where  it 
has  been  tried.  In  West  Virginia  University  the  results  have 
been  identical  with  those  obtained  at  the  University  of  Indi- 
ana, at  Harvard,  at  Leland  Stanford.  At  Oxford  and  at 
Cambridge  there  are  practically  no  barriers  to  election.  On 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  states  all  the  ten- 
dency is  toward  this  system. 


Prof.  A.  H.  Purdue,  University  of  Arkansas; 
Demands  upon  University  Curricula: 

The  forces  which  determine  what  curricula  should  provide 
for  are  formed  without.  It  is  the  needs  of  the  world  at  large 
that  universities  are  to  meet.  The  recent  phenomenal  devel- 
opment of  many  of  our  leading  universities  shows  that  they 
have  in  a  large  measure  met  the  demands  of  the  times  upon 
them. 

Universities  are  the  centers  about  which  the  best  thought 
of  the  world  collects  and  is  given  out.  They  are  the  thought 
ganglia  of  our  civilization.  The  increasing  complexity  of  the 
business  and  social  worlds  have  brought  many  demands  upon 
educational  institutions  that  could  not  have  been  foreseen 
twenty- five  yeais  ago. 

If  education  is  for  anything,  it  is  to  fit  men  for  the  times  in 
which  they  live.  It  is  to  produce  men  of  the  world — men  of 
affairs.  Universities  should  be  practical.  That  they  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  take  on   a  practical  phase   is  evi- 


denced by  the  demands  industrial  concerns  make  upon  them, 
and  by  the  tendency  of  our  government  in  recent  years  to 
seek  the  advice  of  university  men  on  important  commissions. 
The  university  course  of  a  young  man  covers  four  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life.  He  attends  college  at  a  great  sacrifice 
to  himself  and  parents.  University  authorities  should  seek 
to  give  him  not  only  value  received  for  his  time  and  money, 
but  the  greatest  possible  value. 

Young  men  enter  college  to  prepare  for  the  struggle  of  life. 
It  is  usually  to  acquire  strength  to  realize  a  laudable  ambition  ; 
but  this  means  a  struggle.  Universities  must  recognize  this 
and  provide  what  he  needs. 

The  industrial  and  the  intellectual  are  so  closely  interwoven 
that  universities  force  many  young  men  into  college.  Herein 
lies  one  of  the  strongest  points  in  favor  of  liberal  support  of 
educational  institutions.  The  universities  inculcate  the  ethi- 
cal ideas  that  should  prevail  in  business.  The  elimination  of 
selfishness  and  inculcation  of  honesty  that  comes  with  the 
higher  education  of  those  engaged  in  the  industries  is  the 
only  hope  for  the  fair  adjustment  of  material  interests. 

The  great  number  of  subjects  recently  forced  upon  univer- 
sities makes  the  arrangement  of  curricula  a  difficult  matter. 
The  public  demands  a  great  many  subjects  taught  and  for 
each  subject  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  the  only  solution  for 
the  problem  is  the  arrangement  of  a  large  number  of  groups, 
each  consisting  of  a  central  subject  and  its  cognate  subjects, 
as  required  work,  and  offering  a  large  number  of  electives  to 
provide  for  a  liberal  education. 

The  present  limited  number  of  groups  usually  offered 
tends  to  make  types  of  men  instead  of  men.  What  we  need 
is  men,  not  types.  No  one  expects  much  of  a  man  who  is  no 
more  than  a  type.  He  is  a  molecule  that  acts  like  every 
other  molecule  of  the  mass.  Men  can  be  made  only  by  the 
education  adapted  to  natural  tendencies.  It  is  a  crime  against 
education  to  force  students  to  study  what  they  neither  want 
nor  need.  It  is  reckless  radicalism  to  cast  aside  all  that  is  old, 
but  the  conservatism  that  holds  on  to  a  thing  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  it  is  old  is  just  as  reckless. 

As  a  means  of  education  the  classics  have  been  and  will 
remain  of  the  highest  value,  but  they  must  not  claim  a  mon- 
opoly of  the  educational  process.  The  great  fields  of  engin- 
eering, economics,  history,  and  science  are  just  as  educative. 
To  nothing  else  are  we  so  indebted  for  the  liberation  of 
thought  as  to  the  sciences.  They  supply  a  realm  of  intellec- 
tual exercise  only  the  borders  of  which  will  be  explored,  though 
the  time  be  extended  to  eons  and  the  human  mind  attain 
gigantic  proportions. 

The  supremacy  of  the  sciences  over  the  classics  is  not 
desired.  It  is  only  pleaded  that  they  may  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing;  that  curricula  remove  the  restrictions  classics 
frequently  impose;  that  the  atmosphere  of  universities  be  as 
conducive  to  the  sciences  as  to  the  classics.  The  sciences  and 
the  scientific  spirit  are  the  redeeming  features  of  the  univer- 
sity of  to-day.  Without  these,  universities  would  be  objects 
of  ridicule  by  the  world  at  large. 


Superintendent  J.  H.  Hinemon,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. ; 
The  Superintendent  and  his  Work: 

The  superintendent  should  be  a  man  of  broad  and  liberal 
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scholarship,  and  of  great  zeal  for  the  cause  of  education  and 
the  betterment  of  humanity.  He  must  have  an  intense  love 
for  children,  and,  whatever  his  years,  must  be  full  of  the  buoy- 
ancy and  expectancy  of  youth.  Without  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  practical  and  culture  values  of  a  generous  educa- 
tion, no  man  can  make  the  schools  under  his  care  of  high  in- 
tellectual power.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  so  many 
of  our  young  people  drop  out  of  the  school  ranks,  even  before 
they  have  finished  the  grammar  school  course,  is  their  failure 
to  appreciate  the  worth  of  knowledge.  We  must  not  forget 
that  it  is  not  what  we  do,  but  what  we  get  the  children  to  do, 
that  tests  the  efficiency  of  our  efforts.  To  create  the  desire 
to  know  is  far  better  than  to  impart  knowledge.  Too  often 
our  schools  are  loaded  down  with  dead  formalism.  They  need 
the  spirit  of  life  breathed  into  them.  The  teachings  of  the 
books  should  be  closely  associated  with  the  facts  of  life,  and 
the  teacher  should  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  making  newly 
acquired  knowledge  of  living  value  to  the  child.  We  need 
less  of  mere  bookishness,  less  of  plain  question  and  answer, 
less  of  mere  memory  work  without  right  or  reason. 

If  the  superintendent  is  to  accomplish  the  full  purpose  of 
his  mission  he  must  zealously  strive  to  create  among  his 
teachers  and  the  children  high  ideals  of  education  and  of  life. 
No  man's  life  is  higher  than  his  ideal  character.  The  great 
mission  of  the  school  is  to  form  characters,  to  fit  the  children 
for  high  living  and  noble  thinking.  The  purpose  of  the  school 
is  not  to  fit  boys  and  girls  to  make  a  living,  but  primarily  to 
prepare  them  to  really  and  truly  live.  True  education  con- 
sists in  the  full  and  symmetrical  development  of  all  the  powers 
of  a  human  being.  Develop  the  physical  chiefly  and  we  have 
the  modern  pugilist  or  the  ancient  gladiator;  develop  the  phys- 
ical and  the  mental,  and  we  have  such  a  personage  as  Aaron 
Burr;  develop  the  mental,  physical  and  spiritual,  and  we  give 
to  the  world  such  illustrious  and  immortal  characters  as  Wil- 
liam E.  Gladstone  and  Robert  Edward  Lee. 


Miss  Finie  Murfree  Burton,  Assistant  Supervisor 
of  Free  Kindergartens  of  Louisville,  Ky.;  Cultiva- 
tion of  Habit  in  the  Kindergarten: 

Children  are  not  born  with  habits.  They  are  acquired.  A 
bad  habit  in  a  child  is  the  lack  of  attention.  Rudeness  is  a 
lack  of  politeness.  Remove  the  rudeness  by  instilling  polite- 
ness. The  kindergarten  is  a  habit  factory.  Habits  are  the 
result  of  actions,  and  mean  simply  the  mental  and  emotional 
in  nature.  Directed  growth,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  is 
the  only  way  to  achieve  a  beautiful  result.  Teach  the  child 
to  walk  correctly,  stand  erect,  hold  his  head  well  up  and 
breathe  in  the  proper  way.  Then,  as  he  grows  old,  give  him 
ideas,  something  to  think  about,  and  give  him  impressions. 
He  will  then  learn  to  think.  Teach  him  what  is  right  and 
merciful  and  unselfish,  and  his  moral  nature  will  be  formed. 
All  habits  should  begin  in  childhood.  When  a  child  acts  he 
becomes  an  individual,  a  unit.  Desire  being  the  basic  force 
in  life,  character  is  therefore  built  upon  desire.  Direct  his 
desires  in  the  right  channel.  Some  one  has  said  that  good 
habits  are  more  to  be  desired  than  good  principles,  and  Spen- 
cer says  that  only  through  action  can  a  moral  habit  be  formed. 
Miss  Burton  concluded  her  paper  with  several  anecdotes 
about  children. 


From  Birds  of  Village  and  Field,  by  permission  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Ruffle  Breast,  the  Shrike. 

PROF.  T.   GILBERT  PEARSON,  GUILFORD  COLLEGE. 


Ruffle-Breast  was  the  name  given  by  some  boys 
to  a  loggerhead  shrike  which  lived  a  few  years  ago 
about  the  fields  and  orange  groves  of  a  small  town 
in  central  Florida.  The  bird  was  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  the  peculiar  appearance  of  its  breast,  there 
being  a  row  of  feathers  across  the  front  which  ap- 
peared to  have  grown  in  the  wrong  direction,  thus 
rendering  it  impossible  for  the  breast  to  be  smooth 
as  in  other  pirds. 

Our  first  acquaintance  with  Ruffle-Breast  was 
made  in  this  way.  A  pair  of  shrikes  one  season 
built  their  nest  in  the  main  fork  of  a-  small  oak  tree 
growing  near  one  of  the  public  highways  which 
led  into  the  village.  No  one  disturbed  the  nesc 
until  the  eggs  were  hatched  and  the  young  had 
been  fed  for  some  time.  One  day  a  boy  climbed 
into  the  tree  to  see  the  little  birds.  As  he  did  so 
the  nest  seemed  to  explode  like  a  bomb  as  the 
five  frightened  young  shrikes  launched  out  sud- 
denly into  the  world  on  their  untried  wings. 

One  gained  the  lower  limb  of  a  neighboring  tree. 
Another  reached  the  middle  rail  of  a  fence.  A 
third,  while  vainly  trying  to  cling  to  the  side  of  a 
hitching  post,  fell,  scratching  and  fluttering,  to  the 
ground.  The  resemblance  of  these  young  birds  to 
each  other  was  strong.  The  feathers  of  their  backs 
were  grayish  brown  and  those  of  the  breast  were 
white,  marked  with  dusky  bars.  Their  wings  and 
tails  were  brownish  black,  and  a  dusky  stripe  was  on 
the  side  of  each  stout  chubby  head.  Their  beaks 
were  sharp,  hooked,  dangerous  looking  weapons. 

The  one  which  sat  in  the  crack  of  the  fence  had 
an  odd  ruff  of  feathers  on  its  breast,  and  this 
marked  it  for  all  time  to  come  from  all  other 
shrikes.  Many  times  during  the  next  few  weeks 
the  shrike  family  was  seen.  The  little  ones  were 
soon  strong  upon  the  wing  and  had  learned  to 
catch  grssshoppers  and  other  insects  for  them- 
selves, but  so  long  as  there  existed  the  slightest 
chance  of  their  being  able  to  secure  food  from  their 
parents  they  never  failed  to  beg  with  pitiful  voices 
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and  quivering  wings  whenever  either  parent  was 
near.  As  the  summer  advanced  the  family  became 
separated  and  scattered. 

Now  the  brownish  tinge  left  the  feathers  of  the 
breast  and  back,  and  each  became  in  fact  a  grown 
up  bird.  Their  general  appearance  was  now  not 
wholly  unlike  the  mocking-bird  for  which  they  are 
sometimes  mistaken  by  casual  observers.  Ruffle- 
Breast  was  seen  less  frequently  now,  and  in  the 
autumn  it  finally  disappeared  from  its  haunts  of 
babyhood,  and  I  saw  it  no  more  for  a  time.  I 
thought  it  had  probably  wandered  off  to  a  better 
feeding  ground  within  a  mile  or  two,  and  hoped 
that  we  might  find  it  again  before  long. 

Early  the  next  spring  while  crossing  a  field  in 
which  stood  a  few  neglected  orange  trees,  I  heard 
the  eager  calls  of  a  shrike  issuing  from  among  the 
leaves  of  one  of  the  smaller  trees.  The  notes  were 
recognizable  as  those  of  a  male  anxiously  seeking 
to  assist  its  mate  in  selecting  a  suitable  nesting 
site.  Just  then  the  female  alighted  on  a  neighbor- 
ing tree  with  an  answering  call.  I  looked  up,  and 
there  before  me  sat  Ruffle-Breast,  my  old  acquaint- 
ance, she  of  the  fence  crack.  It  was  a  real  pleasure 
to  meet  her  thus  with  a  mate  and  a  prospect  of  a 
nest  not  half  a  mile  from  her  own  birth-place. 

A  crotch  in  the  orange  tree  about  seven  feet  from 
the  ground  was  settled  on  as  a  suitable  site  for  a 
nest,  and  within  a  week  the  construction  of  a  home 
for  their  eggs  began.  First,  twigs  and  small  weed 
stalks  were  brought  and,  on  the  platform  made  by 
these,  other  materials,  such  as  grass  blades,  roots, 
strings  and  pieces  of  cotton  were  placed  and  woven 
tightly  and  snugly  together.  Finally  the  structure 
was  completed  by  a  layer  of  soft  chicken  feathers. 
Then  Ruffle-Breast  laid  her  eggs,  brown-speckled 
beauties,  one  each  day,  until  there  were  five  in  the 
nest. 
IP  During  the  two  weeks,  or  a  little  more,  occupied 
in  incubating  the  eggs  she  was  seldom  seen,  and 
was  never  away  from  the  orange  tree  long  at  a 
time.  Usually  her  mate  could  be  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  nest  perched  on  some  tree-top  or 
high  fence  stake,  silently  watching  for  insects  to 
appear  in  the  grass  or  on  the  ploughed  field;  for 
the  shrike  never  hunts  its  food,  but  waits  patiently 
until  its  prey  comes  within  reach  and  then  pounces 
on  it.  Sometimes  the  bird  will  pause  in  mid-air  on 
hovering  wings  and  eagerly  scan  the  earth  below 
for  the  sight  of  some  coveted  prize. 

Upon    capturing    a    grasshopper,  or    cricket,  or 
beetle  the  shrike  often  impales  it  upon  a  thorn  and, 


using  this  as  a  sort  of  table-fork  to  hold  its  victim, 
proceeds  to  eat  it.  If  it  is  not  hungry,  it  will  some- 
times leave  its  prey  thus  transfixed  for  hours,  re- 
turning later  in  the  day  to  devour  the  dainty 
morsel.  From  this  habit  of  sticking  up  food  and 
leaving  it  the  bird  has  long  since  acquired  the 
name  of  "  Butcher-bird."  During  the  colder  part 
of  the  year,  when  there  are  no  insects  to  be  pro- 
cured, the  shrike  subsists  on  other  kinds  of  animal 
life.  It  catches  mice  to  some  extent,  and  even 
small  birds  at  times  fall  victims  to  its  strong  beak. 
I  once  saw  a  shrike  endeavoring  to  carry  away  a 
small  dead  chicken. 

One  afternoon  while  watching  a  company  of 
feeding  sparrows,  Ruffle-Breast,  who  chanced  to 
be  roving  about  the  field,  perched  on  a  tall  stake 
near  by.  At  the  first  sound  of  her  harsh  grating 
voice  the  sparrows  became  nervous.  Two  or  three 
fled  to  the  friendly  cover  of  a  cedar  tree,  but  the 
others  remained  where  they  were,  moving  about 
in  the  grass  cautiously  and  speaking  only  in  sub- 
dued tones.  Their  uneasiness  continued  until  the 
shrike  resumed  her  journey  across  the  field.  The 
sparrows  did  not  regard  her  with  the  terror  which 
they  would  have  shown  had  the  visitor  been  a 
hawk,  nor  the  unconcern  with  which  they  would 
have  shown  their  disregard  for  a  crow;  but  the  feel- 
ing seemed  to  prevail  in  the  little  company  that 
they  did  not  care  to  be  observed  by  her,  just  the 
same.  Perhaps  they  felt  much  as  children  do  when 
playing  in  a  yard  and  a  large  and  much-dreaded 
dog  passes  along  the  sidewalk. 

A  few  days  later  I  had  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve an  incident  which  showed  clearly  that  the 
sparrows  had  abundant  reason  to  dread  the  fierce 
gray  bird  which  prowled  about  theirfeeding  ground. 
I  noticed  a  bird  flying  heavily  across  the  field.  It 
seemed  to  be  carrying  something  in  its  beak  which 
hindered  its  flight,  and  every  few  yards  it  would 
alight  on  the  ground.  Presently  it  reached  the 
edge  of  the  woods  and  perched  among  the  limbs 
of  a  fallen  pine  tree.  Upon  a  near  approach  I  found 
the  bird  to  be  none  other  than  Ruffle-Breast,  the 
shrike.  She  was  tugging  at  an  object  on  one  of 
the  limbs,  which  she  seemed  reluctant  to  leave. 

When  she  flew  I  found  that  the  burden  that  she 
had  carried  to  the  tree  was  a  chipping  sparrow.  It 
had  been  thrust  on  a  sharp  splinter  protruding 
from  one  of  the  broken  limbs,  and  the  shrike  had 
already  begun  to  make  a  meal  off  of  the  victim. 
The  skull  had  been  broken  open  at  the  base.  The 
brains  and  parts  of  the  flesh  from  the  neck  had 
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A  little  villain  she  was  indeed  !    Yet 


been  eaten. 

she  was  no  worse  than  other  shrikes,  and  during 
the  two  years  of  my  acquaintance  with  her  she  was 
ever  a  faithful  and  gentle  nnothertoher  little  ones. 

She  reared  two  broods  each  summer;  the  first 
nest  each  season  containing  five  eggs,  the  second 
six.  One  spring  her  second  nest  was  disturbed  by 
a  boy  who  thought  it  belonged  to  a  mocking- 
bird. He  took  the  eggs,  saying  he  was  going  to 
hatch  them  under  a  hen,  which,  of  course,  could 
not  be  done.  Ruffle-Breast  and  her  mate  then  left 
the  orange  tree  and  sought  a  safer  place  for  their 
home  on  the  limb  of  a  pine,  thirty  feet  from  the 
earth. 

It  was  interesting  to  watch  these  birds  fly  up  to 
their  nest.  Across  the  field  one  would  come  with 
rapidly  beating  wings,  flying  close  to  the  ground 
until  near  the  pine,  when,  with  a  sudden  upward 
sweep,  it  would  rise,  climbing  the  invisible  ladder 
of  the  air  to  its  nest.  Sometimes  the  father  bird 
would  attempt  to  sing  in  an  odd,  guttural,  squeak- 
ing whisper.  Such  attempts  were  always  accompa- 
nied apparently  by  great  effort,  and  the  music  pro- 
duced was  never  of  a  very  high  order. 

The  loggerhead  shrike  is  found  in  all  the  South- 
ern States,  in  some  places  being  abundant  and  res- 
ident the  entire  year:  in  other  sections  it  occurs 
only  as  a  rare  winter  bird.  Two  hundred  kinds  of 
shrikes  are  known  in  the  world,  but  only  two  spe- 
cies are  found  in  America. 


The  Habit  of  Study. 


SUPT.   H.   C.    HOLLINGSWORTH,    ALBI.A,   IOWA 
INSTITUTE.] 


riN   TEACHERS' 


Pupils  cannot  succeed  without  being  interested. 
Efforts  which  give  pleasure  best  promote  mental 
power.  No  right  effort  ever  fails  of  results, 
although  at  the  time  we  may  not  be  able  to  see 
that  anything  has  been  accomplished.  We  cannot 
see  a  tree  grow,  yet  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  has 
grown.  Mental  growth,  like  the  growth  of  plants, 
takes  place  in  obedience  to  law.  We  cannot  grow 
for  others.  Each  person  must  develop  intellect- 
ually according  to  the  movement  that  is  in  him. 
We  may  make  the  conditions  favorable,  but  there 
must  be  action  and  reaction  before  there  can  be 
growth.  The  self  coming  in  contact  with  environ- 
ment determines  a  line  of  movement. 

Education  may  be  considered  a  resultant  of  the 
forces  within  meeting  the  forces  without.  If  a 
pupil  studies  a  difficult  problem  with  genuine  in- 


terest he  may  be  greatly  strengthened  even  though 
he  does  not  reach  a  correct  conclusion  at  the  time. 
If  he  can  be  induced  to  hold  on  and  continue  his 
effort  he  may  be  rewarded  by  the  satisfaction  of 
obtaining  what  he  seeks.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant requirements  for  the  mastery  of  any  subject  is 
to  get  it  thoroughly  in  the  mind. 

It  is  hard  to  think  out  of  a  book.  The  problem 
should  be  transferred  from  the  book  to  the  memory. 
We  should  get  the  thing  we  want  to  think  about 
in  the  mind.  Newton  once  said  of  his  own  habit 
of  study,  "  I  keep  the  subject  constantly  before  me 
and  wait  till  the  first  dawnings  open  by  little  and 
little  into  a  full  and  clear  light."  The  best  service 
a  teacher  can  render  a  pupil  is  to  teach  him  how 
to  do  this — how  to  get  a  subject  in  his  mind  and 
how  to  think  about  it. 

Somehow  an  ambition  to  know  a  subject  must 
take  hold  of  one  before  much  can  be  done.  Com- 
pulsory study,  unless  it  leads  to  voluntary  appli- 
cation, is  valueless.  Interest  is  the  chief  thing 
with  children.  The  teacher  who  conquers  a  school 
through  interest  has  done  a  higher  service  than 
one  who  subdues  through  fear  of  punishment. 

Interest  is  its  own  reward.  It  gives  an  onward 
impetus  to  effort.  It  holds  while  the  mental  pro- 
cesses are  accomplishing  the  work  of  development. 
Interest  keeps  the  intellectual  heat  at  the  proper 
temperature,  so  to  speak,  while  the  new  knowledge 
is  being  welded  on  to  the  old.  | 

The  habit  of  study  must  be  cultivated.  It  is  of 
slow  growth  but  when  once  formed  it  is  a  source 
of  great  pleasure.  The  habit  of  study  is  a  health- 
ful one.  It  should  be  formed  before  the  pupil  leaves 
the  public  school. 

Few  pupils,  even  in  the  high  school  seem  to 
have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  a  thorough  concentration  of  the  mind  in  study. 
It  is  a  source  of  regret  that  so  much  ecfucational 
waste  results  from  the  want  of  proper  habits  of 
study. 

Observe  any  class  of  pupils  in  the  preparation  of 
a  lesson  and  how  few  seem  to  be  energetically  ab- 
sorbed in  the  prosecution  of  their  work.  Pupils 
may  have  their  eyes  on  the  book  and  their  minds 
far  off  in  the  realms  of  dreamland.  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  ten  minutes  thorough  concentration 
of  mind  without  disturbance,  by  the  average  high 
school  pupil  is  the  exception.  This  ought  to  be 
otherwise.  The  time  spent  in  the  preparation  of 
lessons  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  results  accom- 
plished. 
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Good  school  work  should  be  judged  by  the  habit 
of  work  as  much  as  by  the  work  itself. 

There  are  two  elements,  interest  and  will,  that 
are  of  great  value  in  forming  the  study  habit.  Will 
should  come  to  the  rescue  where  interest  is  want- 
ing and  hold  the  attention  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
With  young  children  this  is  impossible,  but  with 
high  school  pupils  the  nature  and  value  of  the  will 
should  be  clearly  understood  and  its  power  invoked 
to  aid  in  forming  the  proper  habit  of  study.  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  illustrate  the  value  of  the 
will  in  study  by  reference  to  a  double  convex  lens. 
What  the  lens  is  to  the  solar  rays  the  will  is  to  the 
intellect.  The  will  has  the  effect  to  focus  the 
thought  power,  and  this  concentration  is  what  ac- 
complishes results.  There  is  entirely  too  much 
day-dreaming  in  the  study  periods  of  our  higher 
schools.  The  teacher  can  aid  a  pupil  in  no  greater 
degree  than  by  putting  him  in  possession  of  his 
own  will  in  study. 

The  teacher  is  responsible  for  much  in  connec- 
tion with  the  habits  of  study  pupils  are  forming. 
Stimulating  interest,  holding  attention,  putting 
responsibility  on  the  pupils  themselves,  and  ad- 
hering to  a  uniform  course  of  practice  day  after 
day,  must  aid  the  discipline  of  mind  to  a  great 
extent. 

While  the  teacher  should  be  interested  in  the 
knowledge  the  pupils  are  gaining,  he  should  be 
more  interested  in  the  mental  habits  formed  in  ob- 
taining this  knowledge.  Knowledge  is  a  good 
thing,  but  discipline  is  better.  Self-direction,  self- 
help,  and  self-control  should  be  the  outcome  of  a 
course  of  study  carefully  pursued. 

The  public  schools  have  accomplished  much 
They  are  doing  a  great  work  along  many  lines, 
but  they  have  one  mission  toward  which  they 
should  work  unfalteringly,  that  of  teaching  pupils 
hoiv  to  study — how  to  think. 


Force  of  Voice  in  Reading. 


ED  AMHERST  OTT,  IN  THE  IOWA  NORMAL    MONTHLY. 


A  beautiful  voice  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  all 
who  hear  it.  The  calm  dignity  of  penetrating 
tones  is  in  itself  a  sort  of  mastery.  What  flowers 
are  to  a  beautiful  garden,  beautiful  tones  are  to  a 
parlor.  Friendship  feasts  on  them,  and  they  kin- 
dle the  flames  of  love. 

There  are  so  many  elements  entering  into  a  good 
voice,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  limit  this   paper 


to  the  discussion  or  praise  of  one.  The  character 
of  the  speaker,  the  impulse  of  a  generous  heart,  the 
kindly  influence  of  life,  have  so  much  to  do  in 
determining  the  character  of  a  voice,  that  one 
needs  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  people  when  he 
discusses  the  mechanical  side  of  tone  production. 
There  is,  however,  a  distinct  beauty  of  the  voice 
which  is  worth  emphasizing.     We  will  name  it  a 

Quiet  Intensity  of  Voice. — -There  are  many 
people  with  intense  voices  which  are  far  from  pleas- 
ing and  whose  very  force  irritates,  annoys  and 
defeats  the  purpose  of  the  plea  they  make.  There 
are  many  others  whose  voices  are  sufficiently  quiet 
and  tender,  who  have  absolutely  no  intensity. 
One  listens  to  such  tones  as  to  the  sighing  of  the 
wind,  but  gets  no  definite  message.  All  is  ob- 
scured, blurred  and  misty.  It  may  be  of  service 
then  to  speak  of  the  process  by  which  this  tone  is 
made,  and  to  give  some  definite  hints  on 

How  TO  Secure  It. — First  an  analysis  is  neces- 
sary. Intensity  is  simply  some  form  of  force  ex- 
pressing itself  to  the  ear.  If  the  loudness  of  the 
voice  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  source  of  expression — 
and  certainly  it  should  not,  then  the  energy  must 
express  itself  in  some  other  manifestation;  and  as 
the  high  pitch  is  disagreeable,  and  an  extremely 
low  pitch  almost  impossible  to  most  people,  the 
intensity  in  the  most  beautiful  voices  that  are 
also  characterized  by  this  quiet  dignity  is  shown 
in  the  length  of  the  slides  of  the  voice  up 
and  down  the  musical  scale.  A  voice  that  moves 
through  the  gamut,  sometimes  sliding  an  entire 
octave  on  one  word,  and  does  it  without  affecta- 
tion, will  hold  the  attention  of  an  audience,  and 
will  charm  in  private  life  better  than  any  other. 
This  intensity,  of  course,  is  first  of  all  a  measure  of 
the  character  of  the  pupil  reading,  or  the  person 
speaking.  The  imflamatory  man,  hot,  hasty,  in- 
temperate, never  possesses  such  a  voice,  and  can 
rarely  be  induced  to  accept  it.  A  calm,  phleg- 
matic temperament  does  not  possess  it.  It  is  only 
when  mighty  energy  is  held  in  subordination  to  a 
very  noble,  yet  tender  will,  that  the  most  beautiful 
quality  of  the  voice  is  manifest.  Much,  however, 
could  be  done  in  the  training  classes  to  give  a 
flexibility  of  voice  which  would  make  such  a  use 
of  the  voice  possible. 

One  of  the  most  common  drills,  and  one  which 
can  be  used  with  sentences,  words,  or  individual 
sounds,  is  for  the  teacher  to  ask  a  question  carry- 
ing the  voice  upward  a  single  tone  and  expecting 
the  answer  by  the  class  to  carry  the  voice  back   to 
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the  original  starting  place.  The  next  question 
would  carry  the  voice  up  two  notes  and  the  answer 
would  carry  it  down  two.  The  teacher  would  car- 
ry it  up  three,  class  down  three.  The  teacher 
would  carry  it  up,  perhaps  to  the  limit  of  the  oc- 
tave; the  class  would  carry  it  down.  The  pupils 
whose  speaking  slides  are  never  more  than  a  note 
or  two,  can  secure  a  flexible  voice  by  a  very  few 
weeks  of  this  practice. 

Instead  of  using  individual  words  or  letters,  the 
teacher's  voice  could  run  up  the  scale  on  the 
count  of  eight,  and  the  student's  carry  it  down 
again  by  answering  either  with  one  of  the  vowels 
or  with  a  single  word.  A  very  great  deal  of  inflec- 
tional drill  is  a  mechanical  necessity.  These  drills 
should  be  performed  in  the  class  room  of  every 
public  school,  and  the  range  of  them  made  through 
the  shortest  to  the  longest  of  which  the  pupils' 
voices  are  capable.  Constant  care  should  be  taken 
never  to  allow  the  voice  to  become  harsh  or  dis- 
cordant,  and,    though    considerable  force   can   be 


used,  it  should  never  be  great  enough  to  over-ride 
the  dignity  or  beauty  of  the  exercises.  The  re- 
sult of  this  drill  when  given  thoroughly,  will  be 
manifested  in  the  reading,  and  the  pupil  will  be 
able  to  give  an  intensely  quiet  rendering  of  strong 
lines,  which  will  be  a  delight  to  the  teacher  and  a 
blessing  to  the  students  through  life. 

An  Examination  in  Reading. — i.  Why  do 
good  speakers  pause  before  emphatic  words.'  What 
is  the  dramatic  effect  of  such  pauses.' 

2  What  is  the  motive  for  speaking  in  private 
life.'  How  do  you  stimulate  similar  motives  in  the 
reading  class.' 

3.  Mention  some  of  the  causes  for  too  rapid 
reading  and  the  remedy  in  each  instance. 

4.  Is  there  any  relation  between  the  reading 
class  and  the  public  speaking  heard  in  the  pulpit 
and  upon  the  platform.' 

5.  How  does  the  force  of  voice  differ  from  in- 
tensity.' 


Helps  for  the  Celebration  of  Washington's  Birthday. 


Many  subscribers  to  the  Journal,  no 
iloubt,  still  hare  the  Journal  for  Feb. 

1898,  which  contains  abundant  ruaterial 
and  suggestions  for  the  celebration  of 
Washington's  birthday  in  any  school  of 
elementary  or  secondary  grade.  The 
material  here  given  is  not  intended  to 
make  a  full  programme,  but  only  to 
supplement  other  material,  which  the 
teacher  may  easily  obtain,  even  if  she 
hasn't  the  programme  referred  to  above. 
On   page   3  of  the  Journal   for  Dec. 

1899,  is  a  poem  by  Prof.  R.  L.  Madison 
which  may  well  be  used  in  any  pro- 
gramme. Patriotic  songs  are  easily 
obtainable. 

SONO  BY  THE   SCHOOL. 


[Tutte:  ''The  iralcli  on  the  Rhine."] 

O,  blessings  on  that  natal  morn, 
That  (lay  when  Washington  was  born. 
King  out,  ye  bells,  so  glad  and  gay, 
For  hhn  who  came  to  us  that  day. 


Chokus.- 


Merrily  we  hear  you  ring! 
(iaily  we'll  together  sing! 
Kinging  of  him  whose  might 
.Made  war  to  cease; 
Singing  ot  Washington 
Who  gave  us  peace. 


TO  BE  RECITED  BY  A  SMALL  BOY. 

I'm  sure  you  all  like  stories, 
And  mamma's  just  told  me  one, 

Maybe  you'd  like  to  hear  it'/ 
'Tis  about  George  Washington. 

He  was  our  great  commander, 
And  the  leader  true  and  brave, 

Who  freed  us  from  a  tyrant, 
And  our  independence  gave. 

Of  course,  I'd  heard  about  him, 

But,  it's  funny  as  can  be, 
I  thought  he  was  a  grown  up  man. 

And  never  a  troy  like  me. 

Till  mamma  told  that  story, 
And  she  says  it's  really  true, 

That  he  was  Just  a  baby 
In  seventeen  thirty-two. 

ne  came  to  earth  in  winter. 
And,  as  time  now  is  reckoned, 

We  keep  his  birthday,  mama  says. 
On  February  twenty-second. 


FREE  TO  TEACHERS ! 

Full  information  about  the  work  of 
the  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU,  Ral- 
eigh, N.  C.  Hundreds  of  teachers  have 
been  helped  to  better  positions  during 
the  past  eight  years  of  its  existence. 

Write  at  once  for  particulars. 


WANTED 


To  correspond  with 
teachers  and  employ- 
ers. Have  filled  va- 
cancies in  ly  States. 

Robertson's  Teachers'  Agency, 

H.  N.  Robertson.  Propr.,  Equitable  Building, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


[May  be  recited  by  four  girls  as  they  crown 
a  portrait  of  Washington.] 

(Takoi  from  Beacon  Lights  of  Patriotism.) 
Arise !  't  is  the  day  of  our  Washington's  glory ; 

The  garlands  uplift  for  our  liberties  won. 
Oh,  sing  in  your  gladness  his  echoing  story. 
Whose  sword  swept  for  freedom  the  fields  of 
the  sun  I 
Not  with  gold,  nor  with  gems. 
But  with  evergreens  vernal. 
And  the  banners  of  stars  that  the  continent 
span. 


THE  SOUTHWESTERN 

TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

Undertakes  to  serve  its  teachers  and  pa- 
trons satisfactorily  by  locating  teachers 
where  they  can  make  a  success  of  the 
work  undertaken,  and  it  is  very  success- 
ful. If  you  want  the  assistance  of  an 
agency  that  works  earnestly  for  its  mem- 
bers address 

CLAUDE  J.  BELL, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


JOS.  J.  STOi^E, 

JOB  PRINTER, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Specialty  of  School  Work  of  all  kinds. 
A  trial  order  solicited. 
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■Crown,  crown  we  the  chief  of  the  heroes  eter- 
nal. 
Who  lifted  his  sword  for  the  birthright  of  man! 

He  gave  us  a  nation  to  make  it  immortal ; 
He  laid  down  for  Freedom  the  sword  that  he 
drew,  I 

And  bis  faith  leads  us  on  through  the  uplifting 
portal 
Of  the  glories  of  peace  and  our  destinies  new. 
Not  with  gold,  nor  with  gems. 
But  with  evergreens  vernal. 
And  the  flags  that  the  nations  of  liberty  span. 
Crown,  crown  him  the  chief  of  the  heroes  eter- 
nal, 
Who  laid  down  his  sword  for  the  birthright  of 
man. 

Lead,  Face  of  the  Future,  serene  in  thy  beauty. 
Till  o'er  the  dead  heroes  the  peace  star  shall 
gleara. 
Till  Kight  shall  be  Might  in  the  counsels  of 
duty. 

And  the  service  of  man  be  life's  glory  su- 
preme. 
And  the  flags  that  the  nations  in  brotherhood 

span. 
Crown,  crown  we  the  chief  of  the  heroes  eter- 
nal, 
Whose  honor  was  gained  by  his  service  to  man! 

O  Spirit  of  Liberty,  sweet  are  thy  numbers  ! 
The  winds  to  thy  banners  their  tribute  shall 

bring 
While  rolls  the  Potomac  where  Washington 

slumbers. 


PECULIAR  FEBRUARY. 

Although  the  shortest  month,  February  eon- 
tains  more  special  days  that  give  occasion  lor 
school  celebrations  than  any  other  month. 
There  are  the  birthdays  of  Lincoln,  Washing- 
ton, Lowell  and  Longfellow,  and  the  delight- 
some St.  Valentine's  Day.  At  no  other  time 
of  the  year  are  such  opportunities  afforded  for 
instruction  in  patriotism,  biography  and  liter 
ature  There  is  a  publishing  house  in  Ohio 
that  has  devoted  all  its  energies  to  creating 
and  providing  supplies  that  will  make  the  cel- 
ebration of  these  special  days  an  easy  matter 
for  the  teacher  and  a  season  of  joy  for  the 
scholars.  Among  the  most  notable  supplies 
are  choice  progra  is  for  each  day.  Blackboard 
Stencils  in  Completeness:  there  being  20  for 
Washington  Day  10  for  Lincoln's,  5  for  Long- 
fellow's, etc.  Elegant  Valentines  of  many  va- 
rieties, from  1  cent  up.  Large  portraits  of 
Washington,  Lincoln,  Longfellow,  and  all  oth- 
er Eminent  Men  and  Women  at  25  cents  each 
or  5  for  $1.00.  Flags  at  4  cents  a  dozen  and  up, 
besides  other  decorative  material.  Souvenir 
Hatchets,  appropriately  decorated,  and  Cherry 
Boquets.  beautiful  and  real,  at  6  cents  each. 
There  are  a  lot  of  other  things,  and  a  complete 
illustrated  catalogue  is  sent  free  Samples 
worth  double,  of  either  stencils,  souvenirs  or 
valentines  will  be  sent  for  10  cents.  The  ad- 
dress is  March  Brothers,  48  East  Mulberry  St., 
Lebanon,  Ohio. 

Please  mention  the  fact  that  you  saw  this  ad- 
vertisement in  North  Carolina  .Journal 
OF  Education. 


And  his  natal  day  comes  with  the  angels  of 
spring. 
We  follow  thy  counsels, 
O  hero  eternal ! 
To  highest  achievement  the  school  leads  the 

van. 
And,  crowning  thy  brow  with  the  evergreen 

vernal. 
We  pledge  thee  our  all  to  the  service  of  man  ! 
— Hezekiah  Butterwobth. 


.  I 


( From  Henry  Lee's  Eulogy.  Each  section  to 
he  recited  by  a  different  pupil.) 
First  in  war — first  in  peace — and  first 
in  tlie  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  he  was 
second  to  none  in  the  humble  and  en- 
dearing scenes  of  private  life;  pious, 
just,  humane,  temperate  and  sincere; 
uniform,  dignified  and  commanding,  his 
example  was  as  edifying  to  all  around 
him,  as  were  the  effects  of  that  example 
lasting. 


ronize  the  arts  and  sciences;  let  Liberty 
and  Order  be  inseparable  companions. 
Control  party  spirit,  the  bane  of  free 
governments;  observe  good  faith  to,  and 
cultivate  peace  with  all  nations,  shut 
up  every  avenue  of  foreign  influence, 
contract  rather  than  extend  national 
connection,  rely  on  yourselves  only:  be 
Americans  in  thought,  word  and  deed; 


To  his  equals  he  was  condescending, 
to  his  inferiors  kind,  and  to  the  dear  ob- 
ject of  his  affections  exemplarily  tender. 
Correct  throughout,  vice  shuddered  in 
his  presence,  and  virtue  felt  his  foster- 
ing hand;  the  purity  of  his  private  life 
gave  effulgence  to  his  public  virtues. 


I  give  a  Special  Rate 

to  teachers  and  students 
passing  through  or  visiting 
Greensboro. 

All  the  popular  styles  and  sizes. 

ROBT.  G.  WHITE, 

106i  S  Elm  St.      Photographer. 


ifc-Jlli\:.iillk..»lll>s:A^,illS3fl!N^.lli\;,,il^ 


Methinks  I  see  his  august  image,  and 
I  hear  falling  from  his  venerable  lips 
these  deep-sinking  wor^s: 

"  Cease,  Sons  of  America,  lamenting 
our  separation:  go  on,  and  confirm  by 
your  wisdom  the  fruits  of  our  joint 
councils,  joint  efforts,  and  common 
dangers  ;  reverence  religion,  diffuse 
knowledge  throughout  your  land,  pat- 


C  F.  THOMAS, 

Job  Printer, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

School  and  Oommercial  Work  a  Specialty. 

School  Catalogues  in  best  style. 

Prices  as  low  as  consistent  with  good 

work. 

The  Journal  is  a  specimen  of  our  work. 


Agents  Wanted   for  our  celebrated  school 

I  supply  specialties  and  school  books   including' 

I  several  works  just  from  the  press.    Our  "First 

I  Book  for  Little  Folks'*  presents  in  the  simplest 

I  form  the  first  steps  of  pupils  entering  school 

j  for  the  first  time.    Our  Lakeside  Literature  Se- 

1  ries  consists  of  c/assics  which  will  cultivate  the 

'  ar  for  the  music  of    verse  and  will  stimu- 

I  ate  the  imagination.     Pollard's  Manual  is  a 

teacher's  handbook  containing  the  most  prac- 

ical  phoQic  instruction   obtainable.    Pollard''s 

Advanced   Speller    is   the   on/y   speller  which 

clearly  developes  the p>-i'!c//-/es  of  syllabication, 

pronunciation    and   accent.      The    Words     of 

Abraham  Lincoln  contains  a  connected  piece 

of  history  covering  the  most  important  epoch 

In  the  history  of  human  freedom. 

WESTERN  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

CHICAGO. 

R.  T.  WYCHE, 

THE  STORY  TELLER. 

is  making  engagements  ahead  for  story 
telling  in  the  schools.  If  you  want  him 
any  time  before  June,  write  him  at 
once.      His  address  is  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


HiQHL/iNb  Hones. 


A   Great  Country  with 
Glorious   Climate.     Come 
to  our  Tennessee  Colony. 

Heathful   Homes  Schools,   societies,   Churches.     Near   Nash- 
—  ville,  on  line  of  Railroad. 

Wood  and  Water  abundant.     Stock  and  fruit 

lands  cheap,  terms  reasonable.  Come  or  write. 


.1 


Happv  Homes.    | 

i 


THE  HIGHLAND  COLONY  COMPANY,  ,. 

Dickson  or,  White  Bluff,  Dickson  County,  Tennessee.     J 

In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North;Oarolina  Journal  of  Education. 
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— thus  will  you  give  immortality  to  that 
union  which  was  the  constant  object  of 
my  terrestrial  labors;  thus  will  you  pre- 
serve undisturbed  to  the  latest  posterity 
the  felicity  of  a  people  to  me  most  dear, 
and  thus  will  you  Supply  (if  my  liappi- 
ness  is  now  aught  to  you)  the  only 
vacancy  in  the  round  of  pure  bliss  high 
Heaven  bestows.' 


(From  Fisher  Amen'  Eulogy.     Each  part  to 
be  rccilfd  by  a  different  pupil.) 

He  was  the  patriot  without  reproach; 
he  loved  his  country  well  enough  to 
hold  his  success  in  serving  it  ample  re- 
compense. When  his  country  needed 
sacrifices  that  no  other  man  could  or 
perhaps  would  be  willing  to  make,  he 
did  not  even  hesitate.  This  was  virtue 
in  its  most  exalted  character.  More 
than  once  he  put  his  fame  at  hazard, 
when  he  had  reason  to  believe  it  would 
be  sacriticial,  at  least  in  this  age.  Two 
instances  cannot  be  denied:  when  the 
army  was  disbanded;  and,  again,  when 
he  stood,  like  Leonidas  at  the  pass  of 
Thermopylce,  to  defend  our  independ- 
ence against  France. 


His  pre-eminence  is  not  to  be  seen  in 
the  display  of  any  one  virtue  as  in  the 
possession  of  them  all,  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  most  difficult.  Therefore  his 
character  must  be  studied  before  it  will 
be  striking;  and  then  it  will  be  admitted 
as  a  model,  a  precious  one  to  a  free 
republic. 


statesman  to  adhere  to  just  principles, 
however  old,  than  to  pursue  novelties; 
and  therefore,  in  both  characters,  his 
qualities  were  singularly  devoted  to  the 
interests,  and  were  tried  in  the  great 
perils  of  the  country. 


His  talents  were  adapted  to  lead,  with- 
out dazzling,  mankind;  and  to  draw 
forth  and  employ  the  talents  of  others 
without  being  misled  by  them.  In  this 
he  was  certainly  superior,  that  he  neith- 
er mistook  nor  misapplied  his  own. 


His  habits  of  inquiry  were  so  far  re- 
markable, that  he  was  never  satisfied 
with  investigating,  nor  desisted  from  it, 
so  long  as  he  had  less  than  all  the  light 
that  he  could  obtain  upon  a  subject, 
and  then  he  made  his  decision  without 
bias. 


In  public  trusts,  Washington  was  un- 
I  iformly  great,  pursuing  right  conduct 
from  maxims.  His  talents  were  such 
as  assist  a  sound  judgment,  and  ripen 
it.  His  prudence  was  consummate, 
and  seemed  to  take  the  direction  of  his 
powers  and  passions;  for  as  a  soldier,  he 
was  more  solicitous  to  avoid  mistakes 
that  might  be  fatal,  than  to  perform 
exploits  that   are   brilliant;   and   as    a 


I  If  he  had  strong  passions,  he  had 
'  learned  to  subdue  them,  and  to  be 
moderate  and  mild.  If  he  had  weak- 
nesses, he  concealed  them,  which  is 
rare,  and  excluded  them  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  temper  and  conduct, 
which  is  still  more  rare.  If  he  loved 
fame,  he  never  made  improper  compli- 
ances for  what  is  called  popularity. 
The  fame  he  enjoyed  is  of  the  kind  that 
will  last  forever;  yet  was  rather  the  ef- 
fect than  the  motive  of  his  conduct. 


NOTABLE  NEW  TEXT-BOOKS 


Stewart  &  Coe's  First  Days  in  School.  $  .25 

By  Seth  T.  Stewart,  Associate  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  New  York  City,  and  IdaCoe,  Brook- 
lyn Primary  Schools. 

Provides  lessons  in  conversation,  reading,  and  writ- 
ing. Designed  for  the  child's  use  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  school  work.  Script  is  used  exclusively  in  the 
first  half  of  the  book  and  predominates  throughout. 
\\'hile  the  lessons  are  interesting  because  they  pertain 
to  child  life,  their  simplicity  is  largely  due  to  the  com- 
paratively small  but  carefully  selected  vocabulary. 
Numerous  and  beautiful  half-tones  and  colored  pic- 
tures. 

The  Baldwin  Primer.  $  .30 

By  May  Kirk. 

Prepared  in  accordance  with  the  well-established 
principles  of  mental  science  and  child  study  and  the 
more  complex  notions  of  language,  number,  and  form 
have  been  built  up  from  elementary  ideas.  In  teaching 
words  the  synthetical  and  analytical  methods  are  fol- 
lowed simultaneously.  Besides  reading,  the  book  con- 
tains lessons  in  stick  laymg,  paper  folding,  modeling, 
and  songs.     Beautiful  colored  pictures. 


.60 


Powell  &  Connolly's  Rational  Grammar  of  the 
English  Language.  $ 

By  W.  B.  Powell.  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Louise 
Connolly,  M.  S. 

Presents  the  study  of  the  English  language  ae  it  ex- 
ists and  shows  the  relation  element  that  characterizes 
it.  The  subject  is  developed  naturally,  and  hitherto 
puzzling  points  are  stated  simply  and  clearly.  The 
practical  side  of  the  stmdy — correct  forming  of  the 
speech  of  the  pupil — is  especially  emphasized.  Particular 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  use  of  the  verb.  Every 
feature  of  this  book  has  been  thoroughly  and  success- 
fully tried  in  Washington  schools. 

Silver's  Primary  Exercises  in  Arithmetic. 

Nos   1  and  2,  each  $    10.     N'os.  3  and  4,  each  %  .15 
By  H.  J.  Silver. 

A  very  useful  supplement  to  any  text  book  in  arith- 
metic. Contains  a  series  of  thor.  ughly  graded  exer- 
cises printed  in  large,  bold  type,  giving  the  child  prac- 
tice of  the  right  kind  with  no  waste  of  time  or  energy. 
The  drudgery  of  setting  down  examples  is  thus  over- 
come; the  pupil  merely  solves  the  problem  and  records 
the  answer  on  the  printed  page. 


Unmrpn/tsed  for  use  in  common  schools.     Copies  of  these  choice  books  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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A  NEW  MOVE  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL  LINE. 


Tk&  1.  f .  j0lttg©ffl  PffltoliiMiig  C®. 

OF  RICHMOND,  VA., 

Have  practically  inaugurated  a  new  move  in  preparing  and  placing  on  the  market  a  series  of  text-books  pre- 
pared especially  with  a  view  to  cultivating  mind,  heart  and  body.  In  establishing  their  educational  depart- 
ment, they  laid  out  definite  plans,  and  in  the  publication  of  text-books  have  insisted  that  the  books  prepared 
by  their  authors  and  placed  on  the  market  should  come  within  the  limits  of  those  well  defined  plans. 


The  first  effort  was  in  the  line  of  United  States 
Histories.  Mrs.  Lee's  Histoiy  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  satisfactory  school  histories 
ever  published.  This  was  quickly  followed  by 
Southern  Literature,  by  Miss  Louise  Manly,  and 
Southern  States  of  the  American  Union,  by  Dr.  J. 
L.  M.  Curry.  Johnson's  School  Readers,  Carr's 
and  Graham's  Arithmetics,  Hart's  Grammars, 
Smithdeal's  Slant  Writing  Books,  the  Johnson 
Vertical  Writing  Books,  Hoses'  Phonetic  Reader, 
The  Carnefix  Reading  Chart  and  Duplicate  Primer 
— all  were  prep  ired  thoroughly  in  accord  with  their 
plan  for  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  highest  aims  and  objects  in  life  are 
kept  in  mind  and  promoted  so  far  as  it  is  practicable 
in  text-books  of  this  character. 

For  heart  culture  they  have  published  Shear= 
er's  Bible  Course  Syllabus,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Shearer, 
President  of  Davidson  College,  North  Carolina,  and 
rianual  of  Bible  riorality,  by  the  venerable  Dr. 
Shaler  G.  Hillyer,  of  Georgia,  who  has  spent  more 
than  forty  years  of  his  life  in  educational  work. 
Other  books  on  this  line  are  in  course  of  pi'eparation. 

'  For  physical  culture  they  offer  Johnson's  Pri= 
mary  Physical  Culture  and  Johnson's  Advanced 
Physical  Culture.  In  these  books  careful  and  defi- 
nite instructions  are  given  for  bringing  into  play 


every  muscle  of  the  body,  thus  strengthening  "he 
mind,  broadening  and  quickeding  the  intellect,  and 
helping  to  form  beautiful  and  well-developed  men 
and  women. 

For  character  building  they  offer  the  lives  of 
such  great  and  good  men  as  Robt.  E.  Lee,  "Stone- 
wall "  Jackson,  George  Washington,  etc. 

For  nature  study,  Little  Lessons  in  Plant  Life 
for  Little  Children,  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  Richardson,  and 
"Some  Birds  and  Their  Ways,"  by  A.  C.  Webb. 
Other  books  of  this  character  are  in  course  of  prepa- 
ration. 

For  high  school  and  college  work  they  offer 
such  books  as  Outlines  of  German  Literature,  Bas» 
kerville's  School  Chemistry,  Pollard's  Literature 
Tablet,  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  have  now  in 
course  of  preparation  Johnson's  English  Classics. 
A  number  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  in  the 
country  are  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  these 
Classics.  Besides  the  seventy  books  already  pub- 
lished on  the  lines  indicated,  the  Company  has  now 
in  course  of  preparation  forty  or  fifty  more  of  the 
very  best  text  books,  many  of  them  for  college  and 
university  work  as  well  as  for  common  school  work. 
Prominent  among  the  latter  are  Johnson's  Geogra- 
phies, Johnson's  Physiology,  Johnson's  flusic 
Primer,  etc.,  etc. 


This  house  does  not  publish  a  book  simply  because  it  pays;  they  publish  only  such  books  as  come  up  to  a 
very  high  standard  of  excellence,  and  are  particularly  adapted  to  carrying  out  the  general  plans  of  the  Com- 
pany in  endeavoring  to  publish  school  and  college  text-books  that  will  best  aid  in  the  cultivation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  highest  and  noblest  qualities  of  mind,  heart  and  body.  In  this  move  they  cordially  invite  the  co- 
operation of  every  educator  in  the  country  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation. 
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Current  Educational  Thought. 

SUPT.  CHAS.  L    COON,  SALISBURY,  N.  C. 


Dr.  Clyde  Votaw,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  in  a  recent  addr -ss  attributes 
the  so-called  decadence  in  religious  be- 
lief largely  to  inefficient  Sunday  school 
methods.  Dr.  Votaw  claims  that  new 
ideas  have  transformed  our  secular 
schools,  while  religious  instruction  plods 
along  in  the  old  ways;  that  religion  is  to- 
day the  worst  taught  of  all  the  great  sub- 
jects of  education.  Dr.  Votaw  claims  it  is 
suffering  from  disaffection  due  to  the  fol- 
lowing causes: 

1.  The  amateurish  and  trifling  nature 
of  the  religious  instruction  commonly 
given.     , 

2.  The  present  isolation  of  religious 
instruction. 

3.  An  unwillingness  to  keep  the  con- 
tent of  religious  instruction  up  to  the 
progress  of  historical,  philosophical,  and 
ethical  research. 

4.  Failure  to  introduce  into  religious 
instruction  the  new  psychological  and 
pedagogical  ideas  which  have  imbued  the 
secular  schools. 

The  remedy  that  Dr.  Votaw  prescribes 
is  that  religious  education  must  be  taken 
as  seriously  as  secul.ir  education  ;  that 
the  ministry,  lay  study,  the  religious 
press,  and  the  Sum'.ay-school  must  be 
the  four  main  agencies  in  this  education, 
the   Sunday-school   correlating   its  work 


with  the  secular  school  in  such  a  manner  1  into  the  public  schools  of  the  boroughs 
that  religion  shall  not  be  left  an  isolated  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  parts  of  greater 
factor  of  which  only  the  few  ecclesiastic-  j  New  York,  in  1897.  The  purpose  of  the 
ally  connected  take  note.  introduction  of  the  class  library,  says  the 

Outlook,   is   "to   put  the  supplementory 

The   introduction  of  the   class   library    reading  of  the  pupils   more  immediately 
was  one  of  the  improvements  introduced    under  the  guidance   and  control   of  the 


RUDYABS  KIPLING 

AND  THE 

North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 

The  Best  Opportunity  You  Have  Had  to  Secure  Rudyard  Kipling's 

Works  Well  Printed  and  Bound. 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  FREE. 

No  other  books  have  had  such  a  sale  as  these,  and  this  great  otTer  is  made 
possible  only  by  the  printing  of  an  edition  of  1,000,000  copies.  This  edition  con- 
tains Fifteen  Volumes  as  follows.     The  volumes  average  about  250  pages: 

Volume  I,  Mine  Own  People.  Volume  II,  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills.  Vol- 
ume III,  The  Ligiit  that  Failed.  Volume  IV,  Soldiers  Three.  Volume  V,  The 
Phantom  "Rickshaw.  Volume  VI,  Story  of  the  Gadsbys.  Volume  VII,  The 
Courting  of  Dineh  Shadd.  Volume  VIII,  In  Black  and  White.  Volume  IX, 
Under  the  Deoders.  Volume  X,  Wee  Willie  Winkie;  Volume  XI,  American 
Notes.  Volume  XII,  Letters  of  Marque.  Volume  XllI,  Letters  from  the  East. 
Volume  XIV,  Departmental  Ditties.     Volume  XV,  Barrack  Room  Ballads. 

The  Fifteen  Volumes  bound  in  flexible  cloth,  $3.00. 
The  Fifteen  Volumes  bound  in  paper,     -     =     $1.80. 

In  the  back  of  each  volume  is  a  coupon.  When  you  receive  the  books  cut 
out  these  coupons  and  send  them  to  the  publishers.  In  return  they  w  ill  send  you 
FREE,  postpaid,  a  steel  engraving  of  Kipling,  suitable  for  framing. 

If  you  send  us  $3.00  for  the  cloth  binding  or  .?1.80  for  the  paper  binding  the 
books  will  be  sent  you  postpaid,  and  your  subrcription  to  the  Journal  will  be 
extended  one  year.  If  you  are  not  already  a  subscriber  to  the  Journal,  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  and  get  it  one  year  free.  Books  and  Journal  will 
be  sent  to  different  addresses,  if  desired.     Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 
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GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


The  Career  and  Triumphs  of  Idmiral  Dewey. 


Nearly  300  pages,  over  140  illustrations. 


Telling  the  story  of  Dewey's  boyhood,  education,  services 
in  the  civil  war,  his  services  in  organizing  and  equipping  the 
navy,  his  victory  in  Manila  Bay,  and  his  triumphal  journey 
home. 


FREE 


To  auy  one  sending  $1.00  before  Feb.  5  to  pay 
for  one  year's  subscription  to  the  NoKTH  Caro- 
lina Journal  on  Education,  new  subscription  or  renewal, 
we  will  send  a  copy  of  The  Career  and  Triumphs  of  Admiral 
Dewey  FREE,  and  iu  addition  to  this  we  will  give  free  one 
year's  subscription  to  THE  WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPAN- 
ION, the  queen  of  home  magazines,  the  regular  price  of 
which  is  $1.00. 

Such  opportunities  do  not  come  often,  and  this  closes  with 
Feb.  5th. 


Write  to 


North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education, 
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class  teacher,  to  provide  the  class  teacher 
opportunity  to  study  the  taste  of  the 
child  who  selects  books  for  reading  out  of 
school,  and  apart  from  school  work ;  to 
bring  the  pupils  and  the  class  teacher 
into  closer  relation  outside  of  the  routine 
work  of  the  class  room  Last  year  2,742 
class  libraries  were  established,  contain- 
ing 87,660  books  which  had  a  circulation 
of  872,370,  during  a  single  term  of  the 
schools.  The  results,  it  is  said,  fully  justify 
the  innovation,  as  the  plan  has  stimulated 
interest  and  cultivated  the  reading  habit 
to  a  much  greater  degree  than  single 
school  libraries  have  been  able  to  do. 


The  committee  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  of  which  President 
Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  is 
chairman,  which  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  the  advisability  of 
\  establishing  a  National  University  at  the 
i  capital  of  the  country,  has  reported  ad- 
versely to  the  proposition.  The  report 
says:  "It  is  recommended  by  this  com- 
mittee that  a  sub-committee  be  requested 
to  prepare  for  consideration  by  the  full 
committee  a  detailed  plan  by  which  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  a  baccalaureate 
degree,  or  who  have  had  an  equivalent 
training,  may  take  full  and  systematic 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  ad- 
vanced instruction  and  research  which 
are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  afforded  by 
the  government;  such  a  plan  to  include 
the  cooperation  with  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  of  the  Universities  willing  to 
accept  a  share  of  the  responsibility  inci- 
dent thereto.  The  government  is  not 
called  upon  to  maintain  at  the  capital  a 
university  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that 
teim." 

■'The  World's  Annual  Output  of 
Books"  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  New  York  Indepen- 
dent. In  the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
tain,  Canada,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Egypt,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  Sweden,  Switzerland 
ithere  were  published  last  year  about  77,- 
250  books.  Germany  published  23,908 
of  this  number.  Educational  and  classi- 
ical  books  to  the  number  of  11,631  out  of 
this  total  of  77,250  head  the  list,  winning 
first  place.  Novels  stand  second  in  num- 
ber, being  7,948.  Books  on  sport  are  at 
the  bottom,  being  only  181  in  number. 
More  books  on  political  and  social  econ- 


omy than  on  theology  are  published  an- 
nually. These  figures  show  the  impor- 
tance now  attached  to  education  in  most 
of  the  countries  of  the  civilized  world. 


ANDREWS 


SCHOOL 

FURNISHING 

65  5'^  Ave,  N.Y.     CO. 


Greensboro  Nurseries, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

FHUiT,  SHADE  and  ORNAMENTAL  T^EES, 

Vines  and  Plants. 

JOHN  A.  YOUNG,   Proprietor. 


Beautiful 
Shade  Trees, 

We  have  to  offer  tor  fall  '99  and  spring  1900  an 
unusually  tine  lot  of  Shade  Trees,  especially  the 
beautiful 

Silver  Leaf  Maple  and  the 

Carolina  and  Lombardy  Poplars, 

in  three  sizes,  6  to  8  ft.,  8  to  10  ft ,  and  10  to  12  ft 
high.  All  young,  thrifty  stock,  smooth  and 
straight— the  kind  that  grow  oH  promptly  and 
live  well.  No  old,  rough,  trees.  Write  to  us 
about  Shade  Trees  you  contemplate  planting. 
Order  early.     If  it  is 

Fruit  Trees 

you  want,  write  for  our  tree  60  page  Illustrated 
Catalogue,   and  40  page  pamplet  on  "How  to 
Plant  and  Cultivate  an  Orchard," 
Address  Promptly 

J.  VAN  LINDLEY  NURSERY  CO., 

POMONA,  N.  C. 


Trade  Marks 

DCSIG-'S 

Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions  strictly  confidential.  Handbook  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  recelva 
specfaf  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 


A  handsomely  iUustrated  weekly. 


Largest  cir- 
Ternis,  $3  a 


culation  of  any  scientific  journal 

year;  four  months,  fl.   Sold  hyall  newsdealers, 

MUNN  &Co.36'Br.adwa,,  New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  F  8t,  WashlDBton.  D.  C. 


Friendship. 


"  Should  auld acquaintance  be  forgot." 

A  friendship  that  has  stood  the  test 

Well-nigh  a  score  of  years, 
Given  to  life  its  real  zest, 

Inwoven  with  its  tears, 

Should  be  too  sacred  to  forget 

Or  ever  know  a  change  ; 
Oh,  life  were  vain,  if  ever  yet 

Such  friends  become  estranged  ! 

Not  so  the  Mastei,  1  have  read, 
Felt  towards  an  earthly  friend  ; 

For,  "  having  loved  His  own,"  'tis  said, 
He  loved  them  to  the  end. 

--C.  E.  M. 


Southern 

Railway 


THE  .  .  . 
STANDARD  RAILWAY  OF 

The  Direct  Line  to  All  Points. 

TEXAS, 
CALIFORNIA, 
FLORIDA, 
CUBA  AND 
PORTO  RICO. 


STRICTLY  FIRST=CLASS  Equip- 
ment  on  all  Through  and  Local 
Trains;Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars 
on  all  Night  Trains;  Fast  and  Safe 
Schedules ■ 

Travel  by  the  Southern  and  you  are 
assured  a  Safe,  Comfortable  and  Ex- 
peditious Journey. 

APPLY  TO  TICKET  40ENTS    FOR    TIME    TA- 
BLES, RATES  AND  GENERAL  INFOR- 
MATION, OR  ADDRESS 

R.  L.  VERNON,  F.  P.  DARBY, 

T.P  A.  Charlotte,  N.  C.     C  P.  &  T  A.  Asheville,  N.  C 
Ho  tpouble  to  AnscueP  Questions, 


Frank  S.Gannon,  J.  M.  Gulp,  W.A.Turk, 

3d  V.  P.  &  Gen.  Man.       Traf.  Man.     G.  P.  A. 
I  WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 
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Normal  and  Collegiate 
Institute, 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

Under  care  of  Northern  Presbyterian 
Church,  second  term  opening  February 
iBt,  1900. 

Offers  to  young  women  four  thorough 
courses  of  study, 

Under  fifteen  teachers  and  officers  who 
are  experts. 

Site  unrivaled  for  healthfulness  and 
beauty. 

State  exempts  gi'aduates  from  Teach- 
er's Examinations. 

Board  and  Tuition  SlOO  per  year,  or 
$50  per  term  or  half  year. 

For  cataloge,  address 

Rev.  Thomas  Lawrence,  D.  D. 


Guilford     College, 

5  LARGE  BUILDINGS. 

Total  Expenses  for  year,  $133;  can  be 
easily  reduced  to  890. 

L.  L.  HOBBS,  President. 
For  Catalogue  address, 

GEO.  W.  WHITE,  Treas., 
Guilford  College,  N.  C. 


Books  tor  Cbristmas ! 


We  are  now  showing  for  the  Christmas  trade  the  fullest  and  best  selected 
line  of  books  of  all  kinds  to  be  seen  in  the  State.  We  hope  the  Teachers  partic- 
ularly can  call  on  us  in  person  for  the  books  needed  as  GIFT  BOOKS  and  other- 
wise, but  if  you  cannot,  send  in  your  orders  early  and  you  shall  have  the  pick  of 
the  stock  and  at  a  good  discount  for  Teachers.  Special  prices  to  libraries.  Send 
for  new  catalogue. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS, 


RALEIGH, 


North  Carolina. 


SCIENCE 

4ND  ART  OF 


PENMANSHIP. 


A  new  (1899)  and  uniqe  TEXT  BOOK  for  daily  use  in  Claps  Recitations  in 
PENMANSHIP  and  cognate  subjects  in  Public  Schools.  Lessons  may  be  assigned 
and  recited  from  day  to  day,  as  in  Orthography.  Geography,  Physiology,  or  any 
of  the  common  school  branches  The  most  practical  and  useful  knowledge  for 
every  day  life.  It  is  teachable;  it  tells  how;  it  tells  why.  A inple  suggestions, 
outlines,  tables,  models,  exercises,  etc.  Over  1,000  questions  answered  in  the  text. 
2.i0  topics.  Ample  illustiations.  IT  IS  WHAT  YOU  WANT.  Cloth,  256  pages; 
XI  chapters.  Adapted  to  any  and  all  systems  of  copy  books.  $  1 .00  BRINGS  IT. 
A  postal  card  brings  the  Table  of  contents,  etc.  Transform  your  classes  and  re- 
new the  interests  of  your  pupils.     Address  all  orders  for  this  book  to 

C.  W.  HENDERSON  &  SON, 

West  Cairo,  Allen  County,  Ohio. 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 

Will  re-open  Tuesday,  January  30,  and  the  College  Year  will  close  June  19, 

Siuce  the  outbreak  of  fever  last  fall  the  buildings  :uul  premises  have  been  thoroughly  disinfected  and  reno-  ' 
vated  and  the  sanitation  completed  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Health;  and  after  careful  inspec- 
tion, the  Board  of  Directors  declare,  in  their  official  statement  to  the  public,  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  causes  of 
the  epidemic  have  been  located  and  removed,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  of    further  trouble  of  this  kind.     The 
excKisive  use  of  single  beds  in  the  future  will  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  students  in  the  dormitories. 

New  students  entering  at  the  reopening  of  the  college  will  have  the  benefit  of  a  full  five  mouths  session, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  spring  term  to  June  10th  will  afford  an  unusual  opportunity  for  teachers  desiring  to 
study  at  thi.';  institutions  after  the  close  of  their  schools. 

For  further  information,  address,  ClIAS.  D.  McIVER,  President, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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There  is  only  one  cure  for  public  distress — and 
that  is  public  education,  directed  to  make  men 
thoughtful,  merciful,  and  just. 

Mighty  of  heart,  mighty  of  mind — magnanimous 
^to  be  this,  is  indeed,  to  be  great  in  life;  to  be- 
come this  increasingly,  is,  indeed,  to  advance  in 
life,  in  life  itself — not  the  trappings  of  it. 

The  first  use  of  education  is  to  enable  us  to  con- 
sult with  the  wisest  and  the  greatest  men  in  all 
points  of  earnest  difficulty.  To  use  books  rightly 
is  to  go  to  them  for  help;  to  appeal  to  them  when 
our  knowledge  and  power  of  thought  fail;  to  be 
led  by  them  into  wider  sight,  purer  conceptions 
than  our  own,  and  receive  from  them  the  united 
sentence  of  judges  and  councils  of  all  time,  against 
our  solitary  and  unstable  opinions. 

We  once  taught  our  youth  to  make  Latin  verses, 
and  called  them  educated;  now  we  teach  them 
to  leap  and  row,  to  hit  a  ball  with  a  bat,  and 
call  them  educated.  Can  they  plough,  can  they 
sow,  can  they  plant  at  the  right  time,  or  build  with 
a  steady  hand.?  Is  it  the  effort  of  their  lives  to  be 
chaste,  knightly,  faithful,  holy  in  thought,  lovely 
in  word  and  deed.' 

The  educated  man  ought  to  know  these  things: 
First,  where  ho  is — that  is  to  say,  what  sort  of  a 
world  he  has  got  into;  how  large  it  is;  what  kind 
of  creatures  live  in  it,  and  how;  what  it  is  made  of, 
and  what  may  be  made  of  it.  Secondly,  where  he 
is  going— that  is  to  say,  what  chances  or  reports 
there  are  of  any  other  world  besides  this;  what 
seems  to  be  the  nature  of  that  other  world. 
Thirdly,  what  he  had  best  do  under  the  circum- 
stances— that  is  to  say,  what  kind  of  faculties  he 
possesses;  what  are  the  present  state  and  wants  of 
mankind;  what  is  his  place  in  society;  and  what 
are  the  readiest  means  in  his  power  of  attaining 
happiness  and  diffusing  it. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  how  many  positions  of 
cities  she  knows,  or  how  many  dates  of  events,  or 
how  many  names  of  celebrated  persons — it  is  not 
the  object  of  education  to  turn  a  woman  into  a  dic- 


JOHN    RUSKIN. 

Born  February  8,  1819;  Died  January  20,  1900. 

Poet,  Artist,  Philosopher.  Philanthropist, 
Seer  and  Interpreter  ot  the  Truth  and  Beauty  of  the  World. 


tionary;  but  it  is  deeply  necessary  that  she  should 
be  taught  to  enter  with  all  her  personality  into  the 
history  she  reads;  to  picture  the  passages  of  it 
vitally  in  her  own  bright  imagination;  to  appre- 
hend, with  fine  instincts,  the  pathetic  circumstances 
and  dramatic  relations,  which  the  historian  too 
often  eclipses  by  his  reasonings,  and  disconnects 
by  his  arrangement;  it  is  for  her  to  trace  the  equi- 
ties of  divine  reward,  and  catch  sight,  through  the 
darkness,  of  the  fateful  threads  of  woven  fire  that 
connect  error  with  its  retribution.  But,  chiefly  of 
all,  she  is  to  be  taught  to  extend  the  limits  of  her 
sympathy  with  respect  to  that  history  which  is 
being  forever  determined  as  the  moments  pass  in 
which  she  draws  her  peaceful  breath;  and  to  the 
contemporary  calamity  which,  were  it  but  rightly 
mourned  by  her,  would  recur  no  more  hereafter. 
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SOME  NEW  LATIN  BOOKS 


SELECTIONS  FROM  OVID.    By  James  N.  Anderson. 
M.   A,   I'h.   D.,  author  of  "On  the  Sources  of  Ovid"s  He- 
lu  two  parts:     J.     Selectious  from  the  Metaiiior- 
II.    From  the  other  works  of  Ovid.     Judicious  and 
commentary.     Vocabulary,    x  and  25S  pages    Price, 


roiiles. 
phoses 
helpfu 
Sl.OO. 


CICERO'S  ORATIONS.  By  Robert  W.  Tunstall,  Prin- 
cipal of  Norfolk  Academy,  Norfolk,  Va.  Es  en  tially  a  teach- 
er's and  pupil's  book,  having  all  the  qualities  to  make  it 
thoroughly  "  teachable."  Various  fresh  features  of  helpful 
stimulating  interest     xxix  and  r)85  pages.     Price,  SI. 20. 

LATIN  COMPOSITION.  By  Professors  Gildeksleeve 
and  Lodge.  Designed  for  use  of  freshmen  at  college  or  the 
highest  classes  of  preparatory  schools.  Has  original  features 
of  marked  interest  and  value.     192  pages.     Price,  75  cfuts. 


QILDEKSLEEVE'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  School  Edi= 
tion.  By  Professors  Gildeksleeve  and  Lodge.  Preparec 
in  response  to  the  demand  for  a  briefer  Latin  Gramraai 
based  on  the  Gildersleeve  Lodge  work  of  1894.  Has  aboui 
three-fifths  as  many  p.iges  as  the  large  grammar,  and  so  nol 
abridged  to  a  skeleton.  Still  suited  to  serve  the  average  stu 
dent  thoughout  his  course  in  school  and  college.  The  sec 
tion  numbers  are  the  same  as  in  the  larger  Grammar,  v: 
and  330  pages.     Price,  80  cents. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  IN  LATIN.  By  Charles  W.  Bain 
late  Head  Master  of  the  Sewanee  Grammar  School  in  th« 
University  of  the  South,  Professor  in  South  Carolina  Col 
lege.  Easy  Gradation —  Veil  arranged  exercises — Short  Vo 
cabularies — Practical  and  stimulating  notes— Reading  Les 
sons.     Vocabulary,     x  and  335  pages.     Price,  75  cents. 


How  do  these  books  stand  the  test  of  use  in  the  class  room' 
University  School,  Richmond,  Va.,  writes  of  the  Cicero  : 


W.  Gordon  McCabe,  Head  Master  of  the 


I  have  been  unwilling  to  write  you  in  regard  to  your  edition  of  "  Eleven  of  the 
Orations  of  Cicero"  until  I  had  given  the  book  the  only  test  worth  anything— the 
test  of  actual  work  in  the  class  room. 

This  I  have  done,  and  my  deliberate  judgment  is  that  it  is  the  best  working 
edition,  English  or  American,  of  Cicero's  Orations  that  we  now  have. 

It  is  an  honest  piece  of  work  from  beginning  to  end,  and  evidences  on  every 
page  a  delicate  mastery  of  the  niceties  of  Latin  syntax,  happily  blended  with  a  keen 
insight  into  the  practical  needs  of  an  intelligent  and  earnest  student. 

The  highest  proof  I  can  give  you  of  the  sincerity  of  my  appreciation  of  your 
work  is  my  decision  to  adopt  it  here  in  preference  to  the  excellent  edition  o£  the  Ora- 
tions which  I  have  been  using  for  several  years. 

Those  books  are  issues  of  the  Gildersleeve-Lodge  Latin  Series,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Basil  L. 
tiildersleeve,  Professor  of  Greek,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Gonzales  Lodge,  Professor  of  Latin,  Bryn 
Mawr  College ;  with  the  cooperation  of  Moses  S.  Slaughter,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Tliomas  Fitz-Hugh,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Texas. 


Correspondence  invited.     Address — 

I'NITEEilTf  PUBUiHINe  C© 

43-47  East  10th  Street,  Ne-w  York. 


©J) 
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The  Teachers'  Assembly. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  Dr.  W. 
T.  Whitsett  resigned  the  secretaryship,  and  Super- 
intendent C.  H.  Mebane  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him.  Dr.  Whitsett  was  forced  to  this  step  by  the 
increasing  business  of  his  school,  the  rapid  growth 
of  which  demands  all  his  time  and  attention.  He 
has  made  a  faithful  and  efficient  secretary,  and  re- 
tires with  the  good  will  of  all  connected  with  the 
Assembly.  Since  he  assumed  the  duties  of  this 
office  the  attendance  on  the  meetings  of  the  As- 
sembly has  increased  largely,  and  the  income  has 
increased  sufficiently  to  enable  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  pay  off  the  debts  of  the  Assembly.  The 
Assembly  is  now  on  a  sound  basis  again  and  will, 
no  doubt,  continue  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
■educational  development  of  the  state. 

Those  who  know  Mr.  Mebane's  energy  and  in- 
terest in  education  (and  who  in  North  Carolina 
does  not.')  will  not  expect  him  to  neglect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Assembly.  He  has  already  announced 
that  he  will  make  a  personal  canvass  of  a  large 
part  of  the  state  (a  work  which  he  can  easily  do 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Superintendent's 
office),  and  we  may  reasonably  expect  the  next 
session  of  the  Assembly  to  be  the  best  yet  held. 
The  place  of  meeting  has  not  been  determined.  It 
will  probably  be  Morehead  or  Wilmington. 

Secretary  Mebane  has  invited  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry 


to  address  the  Teachers'  Assembly  at  this 
meeting.  His  plan  is  to  have  the  Legislature, 
which  will  then  be  in  session,  attend  in  a  body,  and 
let  Dr.  Curry  address  the  Legislature  and  the 
teachers  in  one  great  educational  mass  meeting. 
We  hope  this  can  be  done,  and  that  two  or  three 
thousand  leading  citizens  may  be  brought  to  the 
meeting.  The  supremacy  of  literacy  and  educa- 
tional interest  is  the  great  question  of  the  day. 


National  Educational  Association. 


The  executive  committee  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  has  selected  Charleston  as  the 
place  for  holding  the  next  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion, July  7-13  inclusive.  The  general  meet- 
ings will  be  held  in  the  new  auditorium,  the  seat- 
ing capacity  of  which  8,000,  and  the  people  of  Char- 
leston and  South  Carolina  are  preparing  to  give 
this  large  gathering  of  educators  a  royal  welcome. 
The  official  bulletin  ofthe  executive  committee  of  the 
Association  states  that  no  city  has  ever  met  more 
fully  the  requirements  ofthe  managers  of  the  As- 
sociation than  has  Charleston.  The  local  commit- 
tees are  doing  their  work  in  the  most  praise- 
worthy style,  and  nothing  necessary  to  the  con- 
venience and  comfort  of  those  attending  the  meet- 
ing will  be  left  unprovided.  This  is  the  largest 
and  most  important  educational  association  in  the 
world,  and  Charleston  and  the  entire  South  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  their  good  fortune  in  secur- 
ing this  meeting  at  this  place.  Not  often  have  the 
meetings  been  held  within  our  borders,  and  to  many 
of  our  teachers  this  is  the  opportunity  of  a  life  time. 
Last  year  California  furnished  4357  members  at 
the  Los  Angeles  meeting.  Cannot  the  two  Caro- 
linas  send  as  many  to  Charleston.'  At  least  a 
thousand  should  go  from  North  Carolina  and  help 
our  South  Carolina  brethren  and  sisters  receive. 
Let  every  teacher  who  can  possibly  do  so  begin 
now  to  plan  for  the  trip  and  make  no  conflicting 
engagement.  Dr.  E.  A.  Alderman,  Chapel  Hill, 
is  director  for  North  Carolina. 


There  is  nothing  so  necessary  to  the  teacher  of 
literature  as  the  ability  to  express  his  own  thoughts 
adequately. — Prof.  Cook. 
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The  return  of  300  young  women  on  the  re-open- 
ing of  the  Normal  and  Industrial  College  shows 
this  strength  of  the  school  and  the  public  confi- 
dence in  its  management. 


Mr.  B.  N.  Duke  has  given  $1,000  to  the  Method- 
ist Orphanage  at  Raleigh,  and  offers  to  give 
$5,000  if  the  Methodist  Conference  raises  $20,000. 
The  Conference  accepts  the  proposition  and  will 
try  to  raise  the  money.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
it  will  be  successful.  With  generous  aid  like  this, 
this  church  should  soon  be  able  to  provide  a  home 
and  education  for  its  orphaned  children. 


Catawba  College,  Newton,  N.  C,  will  erect  a 
$10,000  building  next  summer,  the  money  for  which 
has  been  fully  subscribed.  Of  this  sum  the  Synod 
of  Ohio,  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  United 
States,  gives  $1,500,  the  Synod  of  Pittsburg  $500, 
the  Eastern  Synod  $3,000,  Hon.  A.  A.  Shuford,  of 
Hickory,  $1,000,  a  friend  $[,000.  The  balance 
is  made  up  by  a  number  of  smaller  subscrip- 
tions The  Journal  rejoices  in  the  good  for- 
tune and  prosperity  of  the  college,  which  has  done 
so  much  good  for  the  state  and  for  the  church 
with  which  it  is  connected.  It  has  furnished  the 
state  two  of  its  most  valuable  superintendents  of 
public  instruction. 


On  February  14,  William  Jennings  Bryan  lectured 
at  Chapel  Hill.  An  admission  was  charged,  and 
$250  of  the  proceeds  will  be  used  to  endow  an 
annual  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  science  of 
government. 


At  a  mass  meeting  of  Presbyterians  recently 
held  in  Charlotte  more  than  $30,000  was  subscribed 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  or  rebuilding  the  Pres- 
byterian College  for  Women  in  that  city.  Under 
the  present  management  and  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Bridges  this  school  is  having  great  success, 
and  more  room  and  better  equipment  have  become 
necessary.  .  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  authorities  to 
make  this  the  leading  college  for  women  in  South- 
ern Presbyterianism;  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  work  done  and  reduce  the  cost  of  attendance 
to  a  minimum. 

For  more  than  forty  years  this  institution  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  educational  life  of 
the  state.  Under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Robert 
Burwell,  Dr.  William  R.  Atkinson,  and,  more  re- 


cently, a  joint  board  of  directors  appointed  by  the 
Presbyteries  of  Mecklenburg  and  Concord,  the  col- 
lege has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
schools  for  women.  The  readiness  and  ease  with 
which  this  large  sum  has  been  raised  show  the 
hold  which  it  has  on  the  affections  of  the  people  of 
Charlotte.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  $30,000  is  only 
the  first  instalment  of  a  much  larger  sum  which 
the  friends  of  the  college  will  provide  within  the 
ne.Kt  few  years  as  a  kind  of  Twentieth  Century 
Fund.  It  is  a  logical  necessity  that  Mecklenburg 
should  be  the  home  of  the  greatest  of  all  Presby- 
byterian  schools  in  the  South.     It  is  fore-ordained. 


The  Baptists  of  the  state  are  responding  most 
liberally  to  the  appeals  for  money  to  pay  off  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Baptist  Female  University, 
and  the  indications  are  that  before  the  end  of  the 
year  the  debt  will  be  paid. 

On  February  8,  Durham  celebrated  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  its  public  librar}-. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Alderman  delivering  the  address.  The 
library  now  reports  4500  volumes,  with  an  average 
of  sixty  volumes  a  day  taken  out  to  be  read.  As 
many  more  books,  papers  and  magazines  are  read 
in  the  rooms.  The  story  of  the  founding  and  sup- 
port of  this  library  is  worthy  of  study  by  the  citi- 
zens of  other  North  Carolina  towns.  Miss  Lalla 
Ruth  Carr  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Martin  donated  the 
site,  the  citizens  of  Durham  subscribed  $5000;  the 
aldermen  appropriate  annually  for  its  support  $600 
of  the  public  funds,  and  an  equal  amount  is  sub- 
scribed by  the  citizens.  As  all  institutions  of  the 
kind  do  when  once  the  people  have  shown  an  in- 
terest in  them  and  their  determination  to  make 
them  useful,  the  library  is  already  receiving  liberal 
donations  in  addition  to  the  regular  annual  sub-_ 
scriptions.  One  gentleman  has  sent  his  check  for 
$50  within  the  last  few  days.  The  reading  room 
has  accumulated  on  its  walls  and  in  its  cabinets  an 
interesting  and  valuable  collection  of  arms,  relics, 
manuscripts  and  rare  papers, — invaluable  aids  in 
the  education  of  the  people.  Well  does  the  Dur- 
Morniiig  Herald  say: 

Surely  there  is  no  better  way  of  diffusing  good  among  our 
people  than  by  giving  them  the  benefit  of  a  good  public 
library,  with  its  unquestionable  advantages  and  privileges 
for  furnishing,  as  it  does,  a  free  means  of  education  with  every 
opportunity  of  reading  the  very  best  literature  of  the 
day. 
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A  friend  whose  name  is  not  announced  has  re- 
cently given  Cornell  University  $80,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  Laboratory  of  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene. If  any  gentleman,  in  the  state  or  out,  wishes 
to  make  such  a  gift  to  any  North  Carolina  college, 
the  officers  will  probably  not  object  to  the  condi- 
tion of  secrecy. 


The  South  Carolina  Jockey  Club  has  decided  to 
donate  its  property,  valued  at  $100,000,  to  the 
Charleston  Library  Society.  Certainly  no  better 
use  could  be  made  of  this  property  than  to  turn  it 
into  books  for  the  free  use  of  the  people  of  a  great 
city. 


It  is  reported  that  Dr.  James  H.  Carlisle  will 
soon  retire  from  the  presidency  of  Wofford  College. 
Dr.  Carlisle  has  been  connected  with  Wofford  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  and  has  been  its  president  for 
twenty-five  years.  Few  men  have  gained  a  better 
reputation  or  more  strongly  impresed  their  person- 
ality upon  the  young  men  in  their  charge. 


Wilson    County    Teachers'    Association    will    meet    in   the 
Court  House  on  the  ist  Saturday  in  every  month  at  1 1  a.  m. 

PROGRAM  OF  DISCUSSIONS: 
Saturday,  February  3,  "  Addition,  Subtraction  Multiplication 
and  Division." 

Saturday,  March  3 "  Reading  and  Spelling." 

Saturday,  April  7 "  Grammar." 

Saturday,  May  5 "  Geography." 

You  are  earnestly  invited  to  attend  these  discussions 
Respectfully, 

Committee. 
The  above  is  a  copy  of  the  card  which  is  mailed 
monthly  to  teachers  of  Wilson  county  a  few  days 
before  the  date  of  meeting  of  the  association.  The 
committee  has  done  wisely  in  fi.xing  at  once  the 
subjects  of  discussion  for  all  the  meetings,  and  in 
limiting  the  discussion  of  each  day  to  one  subject, 
thus  making  possible  some  permanent  result.  Too 
often  the  value  of  these  meetings  is  destroyed  by 
attempting  too  much. 


Newnan,  Ga  ,  Jan.  20,  1900. 
You  are  invited  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Kinder- 
garten Section  of  the  Newnan  Educational  League,  organized 
in  connection  with  Newnan  Public  Schools,  in  High  School 
Hall,  next  Thursday,  7:30  p.  m.  Paper  by  Mrs.  T.  E.  At- 
kinson, Motor  Education  in  Little  Children.  Address  by 
Supt.  C.  B.  Gibson,  Columbus  Public  Schools,  Manual  Train- 


ing the  Salvation  of  our  Youth.     Open  discussions,  speeches 
limited  to  5  minutes  each.      Music.     Social  reception. 

J    C.  Woodward,  Supt. 

We  have  received  through  Supt.  Woodward  a 
number  of  invitations  similar  to  the  above.  Some- 
tiines  the  meeting  is  for  the  discussion  of  moral 
training,  sometimes  high  school  work,  sometimes 
some  paticular  part  of  the  work  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools, — always  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  pa- 
rents and  teachers  in  this  most  important  interest  of 
the  town.  Supt.  Woodward  believes  in  making 
the  school  an  educational  centre  for  the  entire 
community. 


The  third  meeting  of  the  Home  and  School  Club 
of  Bailey  Street  School,  Asheville,  N.  C,  was  held 
in  the  school  building,  at  four  o'clock  January  23. 
The  programme  consisted  of  an  address  by  Dr.  R. 
F.  Campbell,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  instrumental  and  vocal  solos,  and  refresh- 
ments. 

Superintendent  A.  M.  Croxton  ends  an  open  let- 
ter to  the  people  of  Union  county  with  these  sug- 
gestive words,  which  should  be  studied  by  the 
public  men  of  every  county  in  North  Carolina.  In 
the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  Arch- 
ibald D.  Murphy  planned  like  this  for  the  entire 
state,  and  dreamed  of  the  wealth  and  power  and 
happiness  which  might  thereby  come  to  the  state. 
Almost  a  century  has  passed  without  seeing  the 
plan  put  into  operation,  and  the  state's  loss  in 
wealth  and  power  and  happiness  has  been  incal- 
culable. May  we  not  yet  hope  to  see  many  coun- 
ties adopt  this  plan  of  one  of  our  wisest  statesmen 
before  the  full  hundred  years  have  passed  away.' 
Here  are  Mr.  Croxton's  words: 

Suppose  it  were  practical  to  have  a  first-class  high  school  in 
each  township  and  the  public  schools  of  that  township  corre- 
lated in  relation  to  said  high  school.  With  such  an  arrangement 
all  the  students  of  every  township  would  be  prepared  for  col- 
lege without  being  compelled  to  leave  the  home  schools. 
Then  these  township  high  schools  might  be  correlated  with 
one  ijood  county  academy  or  graded  school  where  a  practical 
education  of  higher  order  could  be  had  at  a  nominal  ex- 
pense Of  course  such  a  magnificent  undertaking  could  not 
be  accomplished  in  a  year;  butis  not  something  like  this  worth 
the  serious  thought  and  effort  of  all  educational  workers  and 
friends  of  the  cause? 


Lieutenant  Charles  F.  Fowler,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  has  been  detailed  as  professor  of  mil- 
itary science  and  tactics  in  the  Bingham  School  at 
Asheville. 
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Principal  E.  L.  Middleton,  Cary,  N.  C,  chairman 
of  a  committee  appointed  at  the  Raleigh  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Academies,  is  sending  out  a 
circular  to  the  principals  of  high  schools  and  acad- 
emies with  blanks  for  the  following  information: 
(i)  Name  of  school,  county  and  postoffic.  (2) 
Name  of  principal  and  teachers.  (3)  Number  of 
local  pupils.  (4)  Number  of  boarding  pupils.  (5) 
Average  number  in  attendance.  (6)  Number  of 
pupils  in  literary  societies.  (7)  Number  of  pupils 
now  in  college.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee 
to  make  an  accurate  catalogue  of  all  schools  of  this 
grade,  with  correct  statistics  of  attendance.  Such 
a  catalogue  will  be  very  valuable  if  it  can  be  made 
complete.  If  you  have  not  received  the  circular 
write  at  once  to  Prof.  Middleton  for  a  copy. 


insist  that  the  people  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  wishes  as  to  this  subject  after  having 
been  fully  informed  as  to  its  importance. 


The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1897-98,  which  is  now  ready,  makes  two  handsome 
volumes  with  a  total  of  2640  pages,  like  all  the  re- 
ports sent  out  by  Dr.  Harris,  full  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  valuable  educational  statistics  and  dis- 
cussions. If  )ou  have  not  received  a  copy  of  this 
report,  write  at  once  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C,  asking  him  to  send  you 
a  copy. 

Probably  no  more  valuable  volume  of  educational 
reports  and  discussions  has  ever  been  issued  in 
America  than  the  Volume  of  Proceedings  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association.  If  you  are  not  a  member  of  this  as- 
sociation send  $2.00  to  Irwin  Shepard,  Ser'y  N.  E. 
A.,  Winona,  Minn.,  for  a  copy.  Only  about  500 
extra  copies  were  printed,  and  the  supply  will  soon 
be  exhausted. 


Superintendent  Mebane  has  received  from  Dr. 
Curry,  General  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  $1000 
to  be  distributed  as  follows:  $100  each  to  the 
graded  schools  at  Washington  and  Mt.  Airy  and  the 
negro  normal  schools  at  Franklinton,  Plymouth, 
Goldsboro  and  Winston,  and  $200  each  to  the 
negro  normal  schools  at  Elizabeth  City  and  Fay- 
etteville. 

Are  you  a  teacher  or  other  citizen  in  a  town  of 
1000  inhabitants  or  more  but  without  a  good  pub- 
lic school  of  at  least  eight  months.'  Then  don't 
fail  to  agitate  for  a  local  ta.x  for  schools  until  you 
have  it  and  them.  Ask  your  mayor  about  the  letter 
recently  sent  him   by  Superintendent  Mebane,  and 


The  commencement  of  the  professional  depart- 
ments of  Shaw  University  will  take  place  on  March 
15,  when  the  annual  address  will  be  delivered  by 
Albert  E.  Winship,  editor  of  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Education.  The  commencement  of  the 
literary,  industrial  and  missionary  training  depart- 
ments will  occur  on  the  9th  and  loth  of  May.  This 
has  been  a  successful  year  at  Shaw.  The  enroll- 
ment to  date  is  375,  exclusive  of  150  in  the  night 
schools. 


In  Switzerland  the  price  of  farm  lands  is  from 
$600  to  $1,600  an  acre,  and  farming  pays  in  spite 
of  these  high  values.  Switzerland  has  no  pauper 
class,  no  slums  in  the  cities,  and  no  tramps.  The 
roads  are  almost  perfect,  the  streets  are  clean,  and 
there  is  little  need  of  police  or  soldiers.  It  is  a 
country  of  universal  education,  and  the  best  house 
in  any  village  or  town  is  the  school  house.  Effect 
and  cause. 

Denmark,  almost  exactly  one-third  the  size  of 
North  Carolina,  with  sterile  soil  and  severe  climate, 
exports  $30,000,000  worth  of  butter  every  year. 
North  Carolina,  with  its  rich  lands  and  genial  cli- 
mate, buys  butter.  But  Denmark  has  universal 
education;  public  high  schools  for  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  farmers  are  found  at  a  rate  which 
would  put  two  or  more  in  every  county  in  North 
Carolina,  while  industrial  and  technical  schools, 
public  libraries  and  farmers'  clubs  are  liberally  sup- 
ported and  attended.  Denmark  knows  on  which 
side  her  bread  is  buttered  and  how  to  butter  it. 
We  have  not  yet  learned  the  lesson — but  we  will, 
sooner  or  later. 

Charity  and  Children  says,  "  North  Carolina  is 
likely  to  become  a  very  rich  state,  but  it  is  not 
likely -soon  to  become  an  intelligent  one."  If  not 
intelligent,  then  not  rich;  unless  it  prove  an  excep- 
tion to  an  otherwise  universal  rule.  There  is  "not 
anywhere  in  the  world  to-day  a  state  that  is  rich 
except  through  the  intelligence  of  its  people.  In- 
telligence is  an  indespensible  factor  in  the  wealth- 
producing  power  of  a  state. 


There  is  a  wide  difference  between  elementary 
knowledge  and  superficial  knowledge — between  a 
firm  beginning  and  a  feeble  smattering. — Ruskin. 
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It  now  seems  probable  that  Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane  nois,  who  offers  courses  in  Civics  and  Political  and 
will  be  nominated  by  more  than  one  party  as  his  Social  Sciences;  Prof.  E.  B.  McGilvary,  lately  of 
own  successor  in  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  University  of  California,  who  offers  courses  in 
Public  Instruction.  It  would  be  only  a  well-de-  Ethics.  But  the  feature  of  the  session  of  most  in- 
served  compliment  if  the  conventions  of  all  parties  terest  to  teachers  of  elementary  and  secondary 
would  rise  as  high  above  mere  partisanship  as  Mr.  schools  is  the  unique  courses  in  Nature  Study,  by 
Mebane  has  done  and  unanimously  nominate  him  Professors  Roberts,  Bailey,  and  Comstock.  We 
for  this  office,  which  should  ever  be  held  above  the  know  of  nothing  equal  to  this  in  America, 
level  of  partisan  squabbles. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  detract  from  the  noble.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  the  great  English  philoso- 
efficient  and  self-sacrificing  work  of  any  of  Mr.  pher,  is  urging  that  instruction  in  the  elementary 
Mebane's  successors  in  the  office.  John  C.  Scar-  branches  of  natural  science  bearing  on  agriculture 
borough  and  Sidney  M.  Finger  did  heroic  service  be  made  compulsory  in  the  rural  schools  of  Eng- 
at  a  time  when  helpers  and  sympathizers  were  land.  He  also  asks  that  such  instruction  be  ac- 
much  less  numerous  than  now.  They  advocated  companied  and  illustrated  by  experiments  and 
the  cause  of  the  children  before  the  people  and  the  practical  work  on  plots  of  ground  attached  to  the 
people's  representatives  when  such  advocacy  was  schools.  If  this  is  desirable  in  England,  how  much 
no  sure  road  to  popularity.  They  did  much  toward  more  desirable  is  it  in  North  Carolina.  This  school- 
inducing  a  poor  and  unwilling  people  to  increase  garden  idea  is  becoming  common  to  all  countries 
the  tax  rate  for  public  schools  from  time  to  time  that  consider  education  from  the  national  stand- 
until  the  fund  was  fully  three  times  what  it  was  when  point,  and  in  several  countries  of  Europe  the  gar- 
Mr.  Scarborough  entered  the  office  for  the  first  den  is  found  in  connection  with  all  elementary 
time.  The  work  done  by  them  was  foundational,  schools.  Every  reason,  and  more,  that  can  be  as- 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  overestimated.  signed  for  manual  training  in  the   elementary   and 

But  Mr.  Mebane   has   been  a   worthy   successor,  secondary  schools  of  the  city,  can   be    urged    with 

For  nearly  four  years  he  has  worked  with  an  energy  equal  force  in  favor  of  the  experimental  garden  in 

and    enthusiasm    rarely  equaled.     He  has  shown  the  schools  of  the  village  and  country.     It  will  be 

himself  a  wise  executive.     In  a  time  of  bitter  par-  the  beginning  of  better  things  for   North   Carolina 

tisan  and   sectarian   strife   he   has  kept  this  office  when  her  rural  schools  run  ten  months  in  the  year 

above  it  all,  seeming  to  realize  fully  that  his  duty  and  this  work  in  laboratory  and  garden  is  made  a 

is  to  the  state  and  to  the  children, — and  not  to  any  part  of  the  required  course. 

party  or  faction.     The  office  needs  the  services  of  A  recent  number  oiColinans  Rural  World  con- 
such  a  man,  and   his  administration  should    have  tains  a  very   practical   suggestion   for   introducing 


the  endorsement  of  all  parties. 


The  study  of  forestry  must  soon  assume  the  same 
prominent  place  in  our  colleges  and  universities 
that  it  has  so  long  held  in  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning  in  Europe.  Probably  nothing  would 
serve  more  to  promote  this  than  the  establishment 
of  a  great  national  forest  park  in  the  southern  Ap- 
palachian mountains.  Every  teacher  should  use 
his  influence  in  obtaining  the  proper  action  in  Con- 
gress. At  least  write  your  representative  and  see 
that  the  influential  men  of  your  community  do  the 
same. 


this  work  in  our  rural  schools.  A  half  dozen 
school  districts  might  combine  and  employ  a 
teacher  who  would  spend  a  part  of  one  day  and 
an  evening  of  each  week  at  each  of  the  schools. 
At  night  the  young  men  and  young  women  who 
do  not  attend  school  in  the  day,  and  even  the  older 
farmers,  might  easily  attend.  On  Saturday  af- 
ternoons, which  most  farmers  make  a  holiday,  the 
whole  community  might  meet  at  the  school-house 
for  two  or  three  hours.  In  this  way  much  good 
could  be  accomplished  at  very  little  cost.  Any- 
state  might  well  make  an  appropriation  for  this 
purpose  direct  from  the  treasury,  to  be  supple- 
mented by  local   contributions.      Many  excellent 


In  our  advertising  columns  will  be  found  the  ad- 
vertisement of  the  Cornell  University  Summer  text-books  are  now  published,  and  the  bulletins  of 
Session.  In  the  announcement  of  courses  which  the  Agricultural  Stations  and  Departments  may 
we  have  received  we  note  the  names  of  Dr.  Hiram  be  had  for  the  asking.       The  plan  is  worth  trying. 

Corson,  who  will  give  a  course  in  English  Litera-  • 

ture;  Prof.  David  Kinley,  of  the  University  of  Illi-  Education  is  the  generation  of  power. 
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School-room  Decorations. 


Probably  no  tendency  is  more  noticeable  in  the 
better  schools  of  the  towns  and  cities  than  that  to- 
ward artistic  and  tasteful  decoration.  It  amounts 
to  a  revolution.  Walls  that  were  bare  and  un- 
sightly a  few  years  ago,  or  covered  with  splotches 
of  advertising  cards,  are  now  tastefully  hung  with 
good  copies  of  the  best  works  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ters. The  school  children  of  to-day  are  familiar 
with  all  the  best  works  of  artists  whose  very  names 
were  unknown  to  the  children  ofyesterday.  Teach- 
ers and  school  officers  are  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  money  spent  for  these  reproductions  of  great 
pictures  may  do  more  good  than  larger  amounts 
spent  for  books  or  school  apparatus.  We  are 
learning  that  "Art  manifests  whatever  is  most  ex- 
alted, and  manifests  it  to  all."  The  character  and 
sentiment  of  the  great  works  of  art  impress  them- 
selves,silently  andunconsciously  it  may  be,  but  none 
the  less  surely,  on  the  minds  of  the  children  who  have 
them  constantly  before  their  eyes.  And  then,  there 
is  pleasure  and  education  and  power  of  discipline 
in  the  tastefully  decorated  walls  of  the  school- 
room, apart  from  the  influence  of  the  individual 
pictures. 

But  why  sliould  not  this  extend  to  the  village 
and  country  school  as  well.'  Certainly  they  are 
needed  as  much  here  as  anywhere.  And  if  you  do 
not  believe  the  country  boys  and  girls  delight  in 
pictures  and  hunger  for  them,  just  try  the  e.xperi- 
ment  of  hanging  a  half-dozen  good  pictures  on  the 
walls  of  your  school-room.  Nor  need  any  school 
longer  be  without  good  large  reproductions  of  the 
very  best  pictures.  A  number  of  publishing  houses 
are  now  giving  all  or  most  of  their  attention  to  this 
one  matter  of  making  good  cheap  reproductions  of 
all  the  best  pictures  of  the  world,  and  the  presses  are 
sending  them  forth  by  the  million,  and  at  a  rate 
within  the  easy  reach  of  all.  Great  pictures  are  as 
valuable  in  the  school-room  as  great  books,  and 
they  can  now  be  had  for  less  money.  Read  the 
advertisement  of  Perry  Pictures  Company  in  this 
number  of  the  Journal,  select  at  least  five  pic- 
tures from  the  list  given,  and  send  25  cents  for  them 
as  a  trial  order.  You  will  be  quite  sure  to  send  for 
more.  You  may  also  do  much  good  b}'  inducing 
children  and  parents  to  buy  five  or  ten  pictures  for 
their  homes.  When  you  have  the  pictures  study 
them  and  let  the  children  study  them  with  you. 


Hints  to  Teaching  Reading  by  the  "Phonic 
Method." 


You  study  nature  in  the  house,  and   when   you 
go  out  of  doors  you  cannot  find  her. — Agassis. 


When  the  children  first  enter  school  see  if  they 
hear  distinctly  and  speak  plainly.  Many  do  not. 
Place  those  who  do  not  hear  well  on  the  front 
seats,  close  to  you,  and  always  make  a  special  ef- 
fort to  speak  clearly  and  distinctly  (not  loudly) 
for  them.  For  several  days  a  few  minutes  each 
day  should  be  given  to  drill  on  the  most  common 
words  of  the  children's  vocabulary,  the  teacher 
speaking  deliberately  and  plainly  the  words,  alone 
and  in  short  sentences  and  phrases,  and  letting  the 
children  speak  after  her.  Some  of  the  children 
will  have  difficulty  in  speaking  cat,  rat,  rabbit, 
look.  Show  them  how  to  press  the  point  of  the 
tongue  back  and  down  for  the  sound  of  c,  thus 
forcing  the  sound  into  the  throat.  If  necessary, 
press  the  child's  tongue  back  and  down  with  a 
spoon  or  the  finger.  For  the  /■  sound  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  must  extend  upward  to  the  front  part  of  the 
palate  and  the  breath  should  pass  over  it  with  a 
slight  trill.  Those  children  who  change  r  to  iv  do 
so  by  drawing  back  the  tongue  and  rounding  tlie 
lips.  The  lips  should  not  be  protruded  but  slightly 
drawn  back.  For  the  /sound  place  the  front  part 
of  the  tongue  against  the  front  of  the  palate,  the 
tip  just  touching  the  upper  front  teeth.  Other  de- 
fects may  be  remedied  in  similar  ways,  provided 
you  will  always  speak  very  clearly  and  distinctly 
yourself  Correct  pronunciation  is  only  a  matter 
of  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  vocal  organs, 
which  the  child  learns  slowly  through  imitation 
and  numberless  failures,  gradually  appro.ximating 
the  correct  form  and  then  fixing  it  through  habit 
If  )'ou  believe  this  is  an  easy  matter  try  it  your- 
self with  German,  French  or  Italian  But  all  you 
need  to  do  is  to  put  your  vocal  organs  in  the 
proper  position,  and  you  can  speak  the  foreign  word 
as  correctly  as  the  native.  Hearing  the  words 
spoken  deliberately,  clearly  and  distinctly  will 
help  you  very  much.  So  will  it  help  the  chil- 
dren, many  of  whom  have  never  heard  the  conso- 
nant sounds  in  these  words. 

While  this  is  going  on  select  a  few  of  the  most 
common  short  words  and  speak  them  slowly,  sep- 
arating them  into  their  elementary  sounds, — spell- 
ing them  by  sound,  as  shown  by  Professor  Moses 
in  earlier  numbers  of  this  Journal.  Names  of  parts 
of  the  body  and  of  objects  close  at  hand  should  be 
selected  for  these  exercises.  Point  to  the  object 
and  slowly  spell   by  sound  its    name,    letting    the 
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children  give  the  name.  After  a  little  while  spell 
out  the  words  by  sound  without  pointing  to  the 
objects,  and  let  the  children  tell  you  what  you  have 
spelled.  The  first  words  used  should  not  contain 
more  than  three  or  four  sounds;  as  t  oe,  ch  ee  k, 
fa  ce,  h  ea  d,  ar  m,  kn  ee,  f  oo  t,  f  i  sh,  etc. 

When  the  children  can  easily  tell  you  the  words 
you  spell  out  thus  let  them  spell  with  you,  giving 
the  word  each  time  which  you  only  spell;  thus, 
(teacher)  cat  (spelling  by  sound),  (children) 
cat  cat  (spelling  by  sound  and  pronouncing). 
The  children  very  soon  gain  the  power  to  utter  the 
separate  sounds  correctly. 

As  soon  as  this  can  be  done  easily  pronounce 
the  ivords  and  let  the  children  spell  them  by 
sound,  always  speaking  the  woid  after  spelling 
it.  This  last  is  very  important,  and  the  children 
should  never  be  allowed  to  omit  it,  since  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  e.xercise  is  to  give  the  child  the 
power  to  make  out  a  word  from  its  elementary 
sounds.  If  the  object  were  written  spelling,  then 
they  might  stop  with  the  analysis,  omitting  the 
synthesis. 

All  this  will  take  only  a  few  recitation  periods 
a  day  for  a  very  few  days,  and  the  children  will 
then  be  ready  to  begin  to  associate  the  written  or 
printed  letters  with  their  sounds, — and  to  read. 

Speak  the  word  cat  and  ask  the  children  to  spell 

it  by  sound.     Hoiv  many  sounds  in  it.'     What  are 

they.'       What    is    the    first.'     The   second.'      The 

last.'     What  is    the    middle    sound,    the    one    you 

speak  so  much  louder  than  the  others.'     Write  the 

word  on  the   board    (the   teacher,    not   the   pupil), 

separating  the  letters  thus:    cat.      Point  to   the 

letters  as  the  children  call  over  the  sounds  slowly. 

How  many  sounds.'     How   many   letters.'      What 

does  c  say  (pointing  to  it).'      a.'  t?      Do   the  same 

for  b  a  t  and  fat,  writing  them  under  each  other; 

thus: 

cat 

b  a  t 

•  fat 

What  is  the  middle  sound  in  each  word.'  What 
does  a  say.'  Write  this  on  another  part  of  the 
blackboard  and  let  it  remain. 

Now  write  the  words  mat,  pat,  at,  letting 
the  children  match  the  sounds  and  letters,  and 
laying  stress  on  the  final  sound.  What  is  this  final 
sound.'  What  does  /  say.'  Write  the  /  under  the 
a  on  another  part  of  the  board  and  let  them  remain 
for  the  addition  of  other  letters  as  they  are  learned. 

Now  write  on  the  board  all  the  words  of  list  (i). 


and  let  the  children  spell  them  (by  sound)  from 
the  board  and  pronounce  them.  You  may  need  to 
help  them  with  the  first  letters.  Do  so,  simply 
giving  the  sound  as  yon  point  to  it;  the  children 
will  learn  them  in  later  lists. 

For  a  second  lesson  use  list  (2),  first  writing 
cap,  and  tap,  letting  the  children  match  the 
sounds  and  letters  as  before.  The  known  a 
in  the  first  and  the  known  t  and  a  in  the  second 
will  help  in  finding  the  sound  of  the  final  p.  Place 
this  up  in  the  list  with  /  and  a,  which  were  learned 
in  the  first  lesson. 

Treat  the  remaining  lists  in  the  same  way,  one 
or  two  at  a  lesson.  Writing  the  new  letter  of  each 
lesson  alone,  as  in  the  lists,  will  help  to  fix  the 
attention  on  it.  Begin  each  lesson  with  a  little 
review  of  all  the  letters  (their  sounds)  learned,  and 
let  the  children  use  them  in  the  new  lesson,  mak- 
ing out,  without  help,  as  many  words  as  possible, 
and  helping  them  only  with  letters  not  yet  learned. 
In  list  (4)  they  will  need  no  help  on  p  a  d  an^i 
dab;  in  list  (5)  on  gag,  gab,  g  a  p;  in  list  (6) 
on  m  a  d,  mat,  m  a  p,  in  list  (7)  on  t  a  n,  nab, 
n  a  p,  n  a  g.  After  a  few  lessons  the)'  will  seldom 
need  any  help  except  on  the  new  letter,  and  not 
on  this  after  the  first  word  or  two,  used  in  learning 
the  new  letter. 

Add  as  many  similar  words  to  each  of  these  lists 
as  you  like;  the  more  the  better. 

Shall  you  teach  the  names  of  the  letters.'  Yes, 
incidentally.  What  does  this  /  (name)  say.'  This 
p  (name)  says  p  (sound).  Some  teachers  make  a 
mistake  in  not  teaching  the  names  of  the  letters. 
It  will  not  confuse  the  children.  May  not  the 
child  know  that  the  name  of  the  boy  who  plays  ball 
well  is  John.'  Must  it  always  call  him  "The  Boy 
That  Plays  Ball  Well".'  May  the  child  read  other 
words  than  those  given  here.'  If  similar  words  are 
found  in  the  day's  reading  lesson,  must  they  be 
selected  and  written  on  the  board  for  drill.'  If  this 
be  necessary,  then  what  have  the  children  gained.' 
The  object  is  to  give  children  the  power  to  make  out 
for  themselves  any  similar  words,  not  to  teach 
them  the  words  as  wholes  by  constant  drill.  Fur- 
ther, if  children  find  words  in  their  early  reading- 
lessons  containing  some  of  the  sounds  they  have 
already  learned,  let  them  make  out  as  much  as 
they  can  by  these  letters,  and  help  them  with  the 
letters  not  yet  learned.  They  will  thus  put  into 
use  at  once  all  they  know  of  phonics,  and  will  be 
stimulated  to  learn  more,  so  as  to  be  wholly  inde- 
pendent. 


lO 
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LISTS  OF  WORDS  FOR   USE   IN   TEACHING   THE 
SOUNDS  OF  SINGLE  LETTERS. 

[OTHER  LISTS  WILL  BE  GIVEN    IN  SUCCEEDING  NUMBERS  OF 
THE  JOURNAL.] 


Lessons  in  Elementary  Arithmetic. 


(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

c  a  t 

cap 

cab 

bad 

bag 

b  a  t 

tap 

dab 

mad 

tag 

fat 

P 

b 

d 

S 

a 

map 

nab 

had 

gs 

mat 

nap 

t  a  b 

1  ad 

fag 

pat 

1  a  p 

gab 

fad 

nag 

a  t 

gap 

b  a  t 

pad 

r  a  g 

t 

sap 

bad 

sad 

sag 

h  a  t 

rap 

bag 

dab 

wag 

s  a  t 

gab 

r  a  t 

gap 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9^ 

(TO) 

dam 

man 

not 

cup 

met 

j  a  m 

ran 

g  o  t 

pup 

g  e  t 

m 

n 

o 

u 

e 

ham 

fan 

c  o  t 

u  p 

b  e  t 

ram 

can 

d  o  t 

sup 

n  e  t 

a  m 

tan 

top 

cub 

pet 

mad 

nab 

pot 

bug 

bed 

m  a  t 

nap 

pod 

mud 

pen 

map 

nag 

pop 

(lO 

(12) 

(•3) 

(H) 

(15) 

b  i  t 

a  X 

fed 

h  a  t 

J  ug 

d  id 

O  X 

fox 

h  0  t 

job 

i 

X 

f 

h 

i 

bib 

box 

fi    X 

hit 

j  o  g 

fi  b 

f  O  X 

f  o  g 

h  u  t 

j  •  g 

d  i  g 

f   i     X 

fa  t 

hen 

jot 

P  i  S 

s  i  X 

fan 

hem 

j  ib 

h  i  g 

m  i  X 

fun 

h  i  m 

jut 

h  i  m 

vex 

fig 

hum 
hop 

jam 
jump 

■    (i6) 

(17) 

(i8) 

(19) 

(20) 

keg 

1  it 

run 

sun 

i  s 

k  i  n 

1  0  t 

ran 

s  e  t 

h  is 

k 

1 

r 

s 

s 

k  i  d 

1  o  g 

r  a  t 

sad 

has 

ken 

leg 

r  ed 

s  i  X 

a  s 

kept 

1  a  d 

r  u  g 

sob 

fans 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

wet 

yet 

m  y 

web 

y 

by 

w 

yes 

cry 

wax 

yell 

dry 

wag 

yon 

fly 

REDUCTION  OF  FRACTIONS. 

Divide  a  bundle  of  splints  into  two  equal  groups 
Now  divide  each  of  the  two  groups  into  two  smaller 
equal  groups.  How  many  groups  have  you.'  How 
could  you  have  made  the  two  groups  into  six  equal 
groups?  How  into  eight.'  Twelve.'  Fourteen.' 
Ten.'  Can  you  divide  the  two  groups  into  three 
equal  groups.'  Five.'  Eighteen.'  Nineteen.' 
Starting  with  two  equal  groups,  what  numbers  of 
equal  groups  can  you  make.' 

When  you  divide  a  thing  into  two  equal  parts, 
what  do  you  call  each  part.'  What  do  you  call 
each  of  four  equal  parts.'  Each  of  six.'  Eight.' 
Ten.'  etc.  When  you  divide  each  of  two  equal 
parts  into  two  equal  smaller  parts,  each  of  the 
smaller  parts  is  what  part  of  the  larger  part  from 
which  it  is  made.'  What  is  one-half  of  one-half .' 
What  is  one-third  of  one-half.'  -^  of  4^?  |  of  -J-.' 
tV  of  i? 

Cut  a  sheet  of  paper  into  three 
equal  strips.  Cut  each  of  these  strips 
into  two  equal  pieces.  How  many 
pieces  have  you.'  Each  piece  is  what 
part  of  one  strip.'  What  part  of  the 
whole  sheet.'  Cut  another  sheet  into  three  equal 
strips,  and  then  cut  each  strip  into  four  equal  pieces. 
How  many  pieces.'  What  is  \  of  ■^.'  Having  first 
cut  the  sheet  into  three  equal  pieces,  into  what 
numbers  of  equal  pieces  may  it  then  be  cut.'  How 
can  you  cut  it  into  six,  nine,  twelve,  fifteen,  twenty- 
one,  etc'  Why  not  into  five,  seven,  ten  or  nine- 
teen.' What  do  you  think  when  you  say  or  hear 
"thirds".'  (A  single  thing  divided  into  three  equal 
pieces,  or  a  group  of  things  separated  into  three 
equal  smaller  groups.  The  child  should  not  only 
think,  but  st'f — visualize — this  dividing  or  separat- 
ing,— not  the  figures  that  stand  for  the  fractional 
parts.)  When  you  say  or  hear  "fourths".'  How  may 
thirds  be  made  into  fifteenths.'  (By  dividing  each 
of  the  three  parts  or  groups  into  five  equal  parts  or 
groups.)  One  of  the  larger  makes  how  many  of 
the  smaller.'  Two  of  the  larger  make  how  many 
of  the  smaller.'  Two  thirds  make  how  many  fif- 
teenths.'    Why.' 

A  basket  of  apples  is  in  four  equal  piles;  what 
numbers  of  equal  smaller  piles  can  the  apples  be 
placed  in  by  subdividing  these  groups.'  Why  not 
in  seven,  nine,  thirteen,  twenty-one,  etc'  The  ap- 
ples having  been  first  placed  in   four  equal  piles, 
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how  can  they  be  put  in  eight  piles?  Twelve? 
Sixteen?  Twenty-four?  One  of  the  large  piles 
makes  how  many  of  the  twelve  smaller  piles?  Of 
the  sixteen  smaller  piles?  Of  the  twenty?  Two 
of  the  larger  make  how  many  of  the  twelve? 
Three  make  how  many?  (Ask  the  same  question 
about  the  sixteen,  the  twenty,  etc.j 

A  field  is  divided  into  five  equal  lots.  Can  these 
lots  be  so  subdivided  as  to  make  the  whole  field 
into  nine  equal  lots?  Why  not?  What  is  the  least 
number  of  smaller  equal  lots  into  which  it  can  be 
made?  How  can  this  be  done?  One  of  these  ten 
lots  is  what  part  of  the  five  lots?  Of  the  whole 
field?  One  half  of  one-fifth  of  a  field  is  what  part 
of  the  field?  Into  what  other  numbers  of  equal 
smaller  lots  can  the  field  be  subdivided,  beginning 
with  the  five  lots? 

Divide  a  sheet  of  paper  into  six  pieces,  and  then 
subdivide  each  piece  in  two,  three,  four,  etc.   parts. 


How  many  parts  do  you  get  by  each  subdivision? 
In  each  case  each  of  the  first  six  strips  makes  how 
many  pieces?  Two  of  the  strips  make  how  many? 
Three?     Four?     Five? 

Cut  other  sheets  into  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten, 
fifteen,  etc.  strips,  then  subdivide  the  strips  into 
two,  three,  four,  etc.  parts.  When  each  of  the 
seven  strips  has  been  subdivided  into  five  parts 
how  many  parts  has  the  sheet  been  divided  into? 
What  can  you  do  if  you  have  only  one  of  the  seven 
strips  to  subdivide,  the  others  having  been  de- 
stroyed? (Think  all  seven  subdivided  as  you  do 
actually  subdivide  the  one.)  One  seventh  makes 
how  many  thirty-fifths?  Two  sevenths?  Three 
sevenths?  Four  sevenths?  Two  eighths  make 
how  many  sixteenths?  How  many  twenty-fourths? 
How  many  fortieths?  Five  eighths  make  how 
fortieths?     Six  eighths? 

This  subdivision  is  sometimes  called  "reduction 
to  higher  terms."  Can  you  make  a  rule  for  reduc- 
ing fractions  to  higher  terms?  (It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  think  how  many  parts  the  whole  number 
has  been  divided  into  to  make  the  first  fraction, 
then  how  many  parts  each  of  these  must  be  divided 
into  to  make  the  larger  number  of  smaller  parts, 
and  then  multiply  this  number  of  smaller  parts  by 


the  number  of  parts  actually  subdivided.  Reduce 
five  sixths  to  twenty  fourths.  (The  whole  number 
or  thing  is  already  in  six  parts;  to  make  it  into 
twenty-four  parts,  the  six  parts  must  be  divided 
into  four  parts  each.  Five  of  these  groups  of  fours 
make  twenty.)  Do  other  problems, — until  the 
process  and  principle  are  thoroughly  understood. 

Cut  a  sheet  of  paper  into  eight  equal  parts. 
With  mucilage  put  these  eight  pieces  into  four  equal 
pieces.  How  many  eighths  make  a  fourth?  Four 
eights  make  how  many  fourths?     Six  eighths? 

A  company  of  men  are  marching  in  twelve 
squads.  What  part  of  the  men  m  each  squad? 
The  commander  wishes  to  form  them  in  four  equal 
squads.  How  many  of  the  twelve  squads  must 
march  in  each  of  the  four  groups?  How  are 
twelfths  reduced  to  fourths?  How  many  fourths 
will  si.x  twelfths  make?  How  many  twelfths  are 
needed  for  three  fourths? 

A  body  of  land  is  divided  into  twenty-four  equal 
lots.  How  may  these  lots  be  combined  into  six 
equal  fields?  Into  eight  equal  fields?  Five  equal 
fields?  Four?  Seven?  Two?  Eleven?  Twelve? 
Why  can  you  not  combine  the  lots  into  five,  seven 
or  eleven  equal  fields?  If  combined  into  six  fields, 
how. many  lots  will  make  two  fields?  Three  fields? 
Four  fields?  If  combined  into  eight  fields,  six  lots 
will  make  how  many  of  the  fields?  Fifteen  will 
make  how  many? 

Divide  a  sheet  of  paper  into  twelve  equal  pieces, 
and  lay  aside  four  of  them.  How  many  twelfths 
have  you  left?  Recombine  these,  making  the  new 
pieces  just  as  large  as  possible  but  still  equal. 
How  many  parts  have  you  made  of  the  eight 
twelfths?  How  did  you  reduce  -j%  to  §?  Do  nine 
twelfths  the  same  way.  What  do  you  get?  Why 
did  you  not  make  the  nine  twelfths  into  thirds? 
Do  the  same  with  fifteen  eighteenths.  What  do 
you  get?     Why  not  make  these  into  thirds? 

This  process  of  recombining  fractions  so  as  to 
have  fewer  and  larger  equal  parts  is  called  "reduc- 
ing to  lower  terms."  Recombining  into  the  fewest 
and  largest  possible  parts  is  called  "reducing  to 
lowest  terms."  Can  you  make  a  rule  for  each 
process? 

J  Subdivision  (Reduction  to  higher  terms). 
(  Recombining  (Reduction  to  lower  terms). 

These  two  processes  are  the  only  distinctive  ones 
in  fractions,  and  and  they  are  not  fundamentally 
so;  they  are  only  new  applications  of  the  multipli- 
cation table.  In  another  article  we  shall  see  how 
the  addition,  subtraction,  etc.  of  fractions  are  onljr 
repetitions  of  similar  processes  with  whole  num- 
bers, with  occasional  application  of  the  two  pro- 
cesses just  studied. 
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The  Spring  Migration  Of  Birds. 


T.   GILBERT  PE.\RSON,  GUILFORD  COLLEGE,  X.  C. 


There  are  no  two  months  when  the  bird  popula- 
tion of  any  section  of  our  southern  country  is  ex- 
actly the  same.  In  fact,  at  one  time  of  the  year 
an  enumeration  of  the  birds  which  might  be  ob- 
served would  be  found  to  be  widely  different  from 
a  list  of  the  forms  which  could  be  made  at  another 
season.  Every  one  who  observes  birds,  of  course, 
knows  that  in  the  winter  we  have  the  snowbirds, 
and  the  fox  sparrows,  and  many  kinds  of  wild 
ducks;  and  that  in  the  summer  these  are  gone,  but 
in  their  places  we  have  the  wood  thrushes,  the 
chimney  swifts,  and  the  whip-poor-wills.  Then 
there  are  some  varieties  which  we  may  see  only 
during  a  few  days  in  the  spring  or  autumn. 

Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this  movement  and 
activity  on  the  part  of  our  feathered  neighbors.' 
To  those  who  may  possibly  not  fully  understand 
let  me  offer  a  little  explanation.  A  very  large  per 
cent  of  our  wild  birds  feed  largely  on  insects,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  birds  found  in  North  Carolina  in 
the  summer  live  almost  exclusively  upon  an  insect 
diet.  When  autumn  comes  and  the  sharp  cold 
nights  are  rapidly  ridding  the  air  of  insects,  the 
insect-loving  birds  are  immediately  placed  in  a 
position  like  this:  they  must  either  change  their 
diet,  or  depart  for  some  country  where  insects  can 
be  found.  There  are  some  species  which  do  one 
way,  and  some  which  act  on  the  other  plan.  Thus 
the  robin  and  the  waxwing  and  the  partri'^ge,  al- 
though they  feed  so  largely  on  insects  in  summer, 
now  turn  to  the  fields  and  woodlands  for  such 
seeds  as  the  weed-stalks  may  be  holding  high 
above  the  snow  for  them,  or  for  the  berries  of  the 
black-gum,  the  holly  and  the  mistletoe,  or  for  the 
fruit,  perhaps,  of  the  persimmon. 

But  the  chimney  swift,  the  nighthawk,  the  whip- 
poor-will  and  many  others  must  have  insects,  so 
they  make  long  journeys,  one  or  two  thousand 
miles,  and  sometimes  even  more,  to  those  southern 
countries  where  summer  never  ends.  Their  jour- 
ney in  the  fall  of  the  year  is  usually  spoken  of  as 
their  autumn  migration.  These  flights  of  the  birds 
are  usnally  undertaken  at  night  in  order  to  avoid 
bird-killing  hawks,— those  fearful  feathered  lions 
of  the  air.  The  flights  are  often  made  at  consider- 
able distance  from  the  earth,  many  birds  having 
been  observed  through  telescopes  at  an  altitude  of 
three  miles.     The  thin  atmosphere  at  this  height 


must  be  more  easily  traversed  than  the  denser  air 
nearer  the  earth.  Birds,  toD,  have  a  much  keener 
eye-sight  than  we  have,  and,  even  at  such  a  height 
they  doubtless  are  able,  on  clear  nights,  to  make 
out  the  prominent  features  of  the  earth  beneath, 
and  then  steer  unerringly  on  their  course.  Their 
great  highways  of  migration  are  generally  along 
river  courses,  and  especially  do  the  birds  of  the 
eastern  United  States  follow  the  coast  line.  On 
foggy  or  rainy  nights  the  little  voyagers  often  lose 
their  reckoning,  and  on  such  occasions  they  fre- 
quently dash  against  the  lanterns  of  lighthouses, 
beacons,  or  light-ships,  and  are  killed  in  great 
numbers. 

Hundreds  are  thus  killed  on  the  North  and 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia  coasts  each  year. 
The  Bartholdi  statue,  standing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  River,  is  the  cause  of  many  birds  losing 
their  lives.  Fourteen  hundred  were  picked  up 
about  its  base  one  morning,  having  been  killed  by 
striking  the  statue  or  the  lanterns.  Many  migrants 
lose  their  lives  by  being  driven  to  earth  by  storms. 
Large  numbers  are  driven  out  to  sea  and  perish. 
When  the  weather  is  thick  an  murky  many  birds 
are  killed  by  striking  telegraph  wires;  for  these 
nocturnal  travelers  fiy  low  at  times.  Surely  many 
dangers  beset  the  great  national  pathways  of  the 
feathered  hosts. 

Those  birds  which  leave  us  when  the  leaves  be- 
gin to  fade  and  return  when  the  fresh  young  grass 
and  the  bloodroots  and  wind-flowers  are  about 
we  speak  of  as  "summer  residents,"  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  "resident"  species  which  are  with 
us  the  entire  year.  Those  which  spend  the  winter 
in  our  midst  and  retire  to  the  north  on  the  ap- 
proach of  spring  are  often  designated  as  "winter 
visitors."  Examples  of  these  are  the  snowbird,  and 
the  yellow-bellied  sap-sucker. 

To  a  fourth  class  belong  those  birds  which  spend 
their  summers  in  the  far  north  and  their  winters  in 
the  far  south.  We  see  them  for  only  a  few  days 
during  the  fall  migration,  as  they  journey  south; 
or  we  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  handsome  col- 
ors as  they  pass  us  in  the  spring,  on  their  return 
trip.  Watch  in  the  groves  and  thickets  and  along 
the  hedges  in  April  and  early  May  for  troops  of 
the  little  birds  belonging  to  the  family  of  Warblers. 
You  can  find  at  times  bands  of  these  bright  feath- 
ered strangers  who  have  dropped  down  in  the 
morning  out  of  the  sky  to  feed  and  rest  in  the 
woods  all  day  before  resuming  their  journey  upon 
return  of  the  friendly  darkness.     Birds  of  this  kind 
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are  often  spoken  of  as  "transients,"  because  they 
are  with  us  only  in  transit. 

The  general  subject  of  the  migration  of  birds  is 
quite  an  e.xtensi\-e  one  and  affords  one  of  the  most 
interesting  fields  of  observation  in  ornthological 
study.  Anyone  can  observe  interesting  and  in- 
structive facts  about  it  anywhere,  and  at  almost 
any  time  of  year.  For  instance,  find  out,  if  you  do 
not  already  know,  whether  the  brown  thrasher  is 
found  in  your  neighborhood.  If  so.  is  it  a  resident, 
summer  resident,  winter  visitor,  or  transient  bird.' 
If  a  summer  resident,  how  late  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  have  you  seen  him,  and  how  soon  in  the 
spring  does  he  first  appear  in  the  thickets  and 
along  the  hedge-rows.'  Again,  do  you  ever  see 
the  robin  in  the  winter.'  If  you  live  in  Virginia  or 
in  any  of  the  states  south  of  there,  you  probably 
do;  and,  if  food  for  him  is  abundant  in  your  neigh- 
borhood, you  will  likely  see  him  almost  every  day; 
otherwise  he  may  be  observed  but  rarely  during 
this  season.  Look  out  for  the  first  catbird  this 
spring.     Note  the  date  of  his  arrival. 

The  season  will  soon  be  at  hand  when  the  birds 
which  left  us  last  autumn  will  come  trooping  back 
to  their  summer  homes.  Why  not  keep  our  eyes 
open  and  watch  for  the  birds  as  they  come  in  this 
spring.'  Here  are  the  dates  on  which  I  have  noted 
the  first  spring  arrivals  of  the  following  species  of 
our  common  birds  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C: 


I 


Wood  Thrush,  April  22. 
Catbird,  April  15. 
Chipping  Sparrow,  April  11. 
Crested  Flycatcher.  April  21. 
Chimney  Swift,  April   12. 
Whip-poor-will,  April  20. 
Night  Hawk  {Bullbat),  April  27. 

Teachers  usuallj-  find  their  pupils  enthusiastic 
helpers  in  gathering  data  on  any  natural  history 
subject.  Here  is  a  plan  which  has  been  success- 
fully employed  in  some  schools  for  the  accumala- 
tion  of  information  in  regard  to  bird  migration, 
i'he  accompanying  diagram  is  placed  on  a  chart 
or  left  standing  on  the  blackboard.  For  perma- 
nent record  the  children  copy  the  chart  in  their 
note  books.  When  fifty  pairs  of  sharp  eyes  are  set 
to  watching  for  the  coming  of  birds  and  as  many 
keen  ears  are  listening  for  the  first  notes,  the  pass- 
ing feathered  traveler  and  the  bird  that  has  just 
returned  to  its  summer  home  will  hardly  fail  to  be 
reported. 
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As  many  parallel  lines  and  spaces  may  be  added 
as  are  needed  to  record  all  important  observations. 

It  will  be  well  to  have  a  definite  time  set  apart 
for  the  reports  of  the  children,  and  enough  time 
should  be  given  to  permit  a  full  report.  Under 
"  Remarks"  may  be  recorded  the  place  where  the 
bird  was  seen,  the  time  of  day,  what  it  was  doing, 
whether  it  was  alone  or  with  ether  birds,  and  such 
other  details  as  have  been  observed  and  are  of  any 
value.  Many  accidental  details  will  be  reported 
that  need  not  be  recorded. 

XOTE  — If  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  state  will  keep 
this  record  this  spring  and  send  the  records  to  the  editor  of 
this  journal,  Prof.  Pearson  will  tabulate  the  results  and  write 
an  article  showing  what  they  indicate  as  to  the  paths  and 
times  of  migration  in  North  Carolina.  He  will  also  publish 
results  of  records  sent  from  other  states. 


Severite's  Method  and  a   Better. 


'•Be  not  aiercome  with  ci'il.  but  m'trcgnu  evil  ivitk  ^ood." 


M.   V.   u  SHEA. 


Sci.e'rttt'  is  what  you  would  call  a  "disciplina- 
rian." She  pins  her  faith  to  the  doctrine  of  instant 
obedience  to  authority,  and  to  the  development  of 
righteousness  by  keeping  from  the  very  earliest 
years  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  rectitude. 
While  theoretically  she  believes  in  'he  spontaneity 
of  childhood,  yet  practically  she  demands  that  this 
spontaneity  shall  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
code  of  discipline  which  she  has  established.  If 
the  little  ones  under  her  care  depart  from  this  defi- 
nite line  of  action,  she  esteems  it  her  dutj-  to  force 
them  back  promptly  and  severely;  for  this  is  the 
only  way  in  which  children  can  learn  to  be  good. 
If  they  do  what  is  wrong,  judged  by  St"tritt-'s 
standard  of  right  and  wrong,  they  must  suffer  the 
pains  and  penalties  incident  thereto.  I  suppose 
she  really  has  adopted  no  system  of  psychology, 
but  in  her  practice  she  shows  that  she  views  the 
mind  as  an  independent  agency  which  even  in  in- 
fancy may  direct  its  own  activities.  If  it  chooses 
the  evil  it  must  experience  pain,  which  will  coerce 
it  towards  the  good.  Whenever  one  of  her  victims 
does  wrong  she  gives  a  warning  not  to  have  the 
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misdeed  repeated.  She  even  anticipates  the  possi- 
ble wrong-doing  of  her  children.  If  she  puts  a 
clean  dress  on  the  child,  she  warns  him  beforehand 
not  to  creep  upon  the  floor  or  visit  the  sand  pile; 
if  she  is  about  to  start  for  a  walk,  she  first  tells  the 
children  that  they  must  not  be  noisy  upon  the 
street,  they  must  not  run  away  from  her  side,  they 
must  not  speak  to  strangers,  and  they  must  not  do 
many  another  thing  which  it  is  probable  they  will 
do,  particularly  when  commanded  not  to. 

Sfz'i-'n'h'is  wrong.  She  is  wrong  in  principle, 
she  is  wrong  in  practice.  She  runs  afoul,  in  her 
disciplinary  methods,  of  some  of  the  most  potent 
forces  in  human  nature.  For  one  thing  she  seeks 
to  repress  energies  which  never  can  be  repressed. 
She  thinks  that  to  negate  an  activity  by  word,  and 
more  rarely  by  deed,  is  sufficient  to  inhibit  it.  If 
she  does  not  want  her  children  to  play  in  the 
house  and  "  make  a  great  racket,"  she  says  to  them, 
"Don't  run  any  more,"  or,  "Don't  play  any  more,'' 
and  stops  there.  She  does  not  point  out  what 
may  be  done;  she  does  not  think  this  is  necessary. 
Indeed,  when  I  approach  her  on  the  subject,  she 
allows  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  develop  early  in 
children  a  respect  for  law.  They  must  be  taught 
obedience;  they  must  be  brought  to  realize  that 
when  they  are  commanded  not  to  do,  they  shall 
not  do.  And  life  is  made  up  so  largely  of  things 
■which  cannot  be  done  that  we  had  better  at  the 
start  get  into  the  habit  of  not  doing.  Negation  is 
Se'vcritc's  Alpha  and  Omega  of  training. 

But  in  reality  this  does  not  work;  her  children 
do  not  obey  her,  and  she  is  incessantly  repeating 
her  commands.  Stern  as  she  is  in  voice  and  aspect 
of  countenance,  this  disobedience  is  inevitable. 
Nature  has  endowed  the  child  with  energies  which 
must,  during  waking  life,  find  expression  in  activ- 
ity. \^  Se'veritchd.d  the  instincts  of  a  student  at 
all  and  would  simply  observe  her  children,  she 
would  see,  I  think,  that  the  Creator  desired  that 
they  should  be  constantly  doing,  that  he  never 
planned  a  child  to  be  a  negative  quantity. 

The  verdict  of  the  psychological  sciences  is  very 
clear  on  this  point;  mental  activity  must,  espec- 
ially in  the  early  years,  be  accompanied  by  physi- 
cal activity.  A  thought  is  part  motor.  This  hu- 
man organism,  body  and  mind,  is  wonderfully  uni- 
fied. Every  one  is  now  familiar  with  the  fine  say- 
ing that  the  child  thinks  with  his  muscles.  One 
distinguished  psychologist  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
th.at  there  can  be  no  thought,  no  state  of  consci- 
ousness, unless  there  is  motor  response.     'We  have 


perceptions  because  we  react  in  a  motor  way  to 
objects  which  we  see.  But,  whether  we  sympa- 
thize with  this  view  or  not,  we  must  grant  that 
mental  activity  cannot  be  divorced  from  motor  ac- 
tivity. And,  further,  we  would  not  divorce  them 
if  we  could;  we  would  not  have  the  mind  set  off 
from  the  body  which  it  inhabits  in  such  a  way  that 
it  could  practice  one  sort  of  conduct  and  the  body 
deport  itself  in  a  different  manner.  Instinctively 
we  all  realize  that  our  physical  activity  is  a  reflex 
of  our  mental  life;  and  we  have  perfect  faith  that 
we  cannot  have  our  thoughts  run  in  one  channel 
and  our  actions  in  another. 

Now,  to  surround  children  with  certain  condi- 
tions which  incite  action  along  a  given  line,  and 
then  attempt  to  suppress  the  activities  thus  aroused, 
is,  it  will  be  seen,  a  fruitless,  if  not  a  vicious,  method 
of  training.  So  long  as  a  child's  environments 
stimulate  certain  thoughts  and  feelings  his  conduct 
will  be  shaped  in  harmony  therewith.  To  forbid 
is  to  furnish  an  occasion  for  disobedience.  To 
attach  pains  and  penalties  to  one's  negations  may. 
indeed,  inhibit  action  for  a  time;  but  suppressed 
energy  will  be  liable  to  break  out  in  some  form;  it 
may  be  in  a  good  way,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  in  a 
wrong  way.  There  is  a  point  here  which  Severitc 
never  seemed  able  to  comprehend,  and  she  is  like 
many  other  people  in  this  respect;  she  believes 
that  a  word  of  negation  is  equivalent  to  the  prohi- 
bition of  an  action.  I  can  not  convince  her  that 
negation  is  purely  verbal;  it  has  not  any  body, 
any  substance.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  neg- 
ative idea.  The  mind  abhors  vacuity;  it  must  be 
full  of  some  thought,  and  that  thought  will  al- 
wa)'s  be  positive.  We  can  have  no  //(^-thoughts. 
The  only  way  in  which  one  can  negate  an  idea  is 
by  driving  it  out  of  the  mind  with  another  idea; 
so  there  is  no  way  to  negate  an  action  but  to  sup- 
plant it  with  another  action. 

Conduct  is  determined  by  positive  and  not  neg- 
ative influences.  Good  action  is  secured  by  filling 
the  mind  with  good  thoughts;  bad  conduct  is  pro- 
hibited by  displacing  it  with  a  positive  sort  of  con- 
duct, not  by  verbally  forbidding  it.  No  teacher 
ever  had  much  success  in  preventing  her  boys  from 
throwing  snowballs  at  the  schoolhouse  by  warning 
them,  before  they  went  out  at  recess,  not  to  do  it. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  leads  them  into  games 
which  are  permissible  and  which  employ  their  en- 
ergies, she  will  then  save  them  from  transgressing 
law.  Scveriti'  would  have  so  much  greater 
success  if  she  would   only    rely  more   on   positive 
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measures  of  control;  if,  fearing  misdeeds,  she 
would  stimulate  good  deeds;  if,  wishing  that  the 
children  would  not  play  in  the  house,  she  would 
in  a  vigorous,  inspiring  way  lead  them  out  on  the 
playground  and  organize  interesting  games  with 
them  there. 

But  there  is  thrown  up  to  one  every  time  he 
suggests  this  to  her  the  old  dogma  of  developing 
obedience  through  requiring  of  her  children  com- 
pliance with  her  commands.  They  will  not  have 
"  moral  fiber"  if  they  do  not  experience  a  great  deal 
of  this  sort  of  thing  in  childhood.  Here  again  she 
i-5  wrong,  and  woefully  wrong.  No  one  ever  devel- 
oped moral  fiber  by  living  in  an  atmosphere  of 
negation.  No  child  will  ever  acquire  respect  for 
authority  by  having  his  spontaneous  actions  in- 
cessantly prohibited;  rather  he  will  grow  to  hate 
authority.  You  cannot  run  athwart  nature  much 
of  the  time  without  creating  disturbance,  disease; 
and  the  most  destructive  disease  of  the  moral  na- 
ture is  antagonism  to  rightful  authority.  Seve'rite 
is  the  sort  of  person  who  will  make  law  breakers 
of  her  children. 

What  we  want  in  the  training  of  our  children  is 
to  habituate  them  to  right  lines  of  action.  Science 
reveals  to  us  that  character  at  any  moment  is  de- 
termined by  the  ways  in  which  one  has  acted  in 
the  past.  The  organism  gets  adjusted  to  a  certain 
kind  of  reaction,  and  it  goes  shooting  along  in 
maturity  in  the  direction  in  which  it  was  started  in 
childhood.  Education  ought  to  give  it  the  right 
direction;  it  ought  to  stimulate  the  young  to  be 
active  along  good  lines,  and  the  impetus  thus  given 
will  carry  the  individual  safely  along  the  right  road 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  If  this  will  not  do  it  noth- 
ing can.  Most  of  us  have  not  begun  to  realize  the 
significance  of  habit  in  education,  and  the  tremen- 
dous importance  of  constantly  inciting  in  the  young 
activities  of  a  wholesome,  upright  character,  thus 
inhibiting  conduct  of  an  opposite  sort.  We  do  not 
really  believe  sufficienti}'  in  overcoming  evil  with 
good.  But  modern  science  is,  from  every  point  of 
view,  indorsing  and  emphasizing  our  Savior's  great 
lesson. 

But  shall  there  be  no  inhibition.''  Children  must 
learn  respect  for  law.  They  will  in  their  daily 
lives  meet  negation,  and  they  will  need  to  respect 
it.  They  can  of  course  do  this  better  as  they  grow 
older,  when  nature  develops  the  mechanisms  for 
inhibiting  impulses  to  action.  Then  they  should 
have  the  experience  of  restraining  activity  in 
conformity  to   command;   but  the  danger  is  that 


authority  will  be  exercised  too  frequently,  when 
instead  of  respect  there  will  be  bred  disrespect  for 
it.  It  is  a  calamity  for  any  child  to  be  continually 
commanded  not  to  do  a  thing  which  he  proceeds 
at  once  to  do.  Here,  again,  is  this  great  law  of 
habit;  becoming  accustomed  to  disobey,  he  gets 
set  in  a  direction  from  which  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  turn  him.  The  maximum  of  training  seems  to 
be,  then,  authority  exhibited  rarely^and  then  en- 
forced at  any  cost.  This  will  secure  all  that  is  de- 
sired in  developing  regard  for  the  authority  which 
will  be  encountered  in  later  life,  and  which  must 
be  obeyed. 

Severity  errs  seriously  in  another  way.  She  goes 
around  looking  solemn,  stern,  and  critical,  when 
she  might  easily  wear  an  aspect  of  gladness  and 
good  cheer  and  optimism  She  little  realizes  that 
her  personal  characteristics  will  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty determine  the  characteristics  of  her  chil- 
dren. .Many  of  us  who  direct  the  lives  of  others 
would  be  more  careful  of  what  we  display  through 
our  personalities  if  we  realized  that  imitation  is  the 
most  active  quality  of  human  beings.  People  have 
always  known  this;  but  their  beliefs  have  not  be- 
come formulated  into  doctrines,  at  least  till  within 
our  own  day.  Now  we  appreciate  that  the  mind  is 
incessai  tly  taking  the  things  about  it  as  copies  and 
modeling  itself  upon  them.  I  reproduce  in  my 
own  face  what  I  see  in  the  faces  ofothers — whether  I 
wish  to  or  not  for  the  most  part.  There  are  sub- 
conscious agencies  in  my  personality  which  attend 
to  this  matter,  and  my  conscious  self  has  little  to 
say  about  it  by  way  either  of  encouragement  or 
prohibition.  So,  virtually,  I  must  become  like  the 
company  I  keep.  How  imperative  then  that  peo- 
ple like  Sevcritc  should  exhibit  what  is  most  hjpe- 
ful  and  optimistic  in  their  characteristic  expres- 
sions. Of  course  they  cannot  express  what  they  do 
not  feel;  but  yet  if  one  realizes  how  his  expressions 
are  to  influence  others,  it  will  help  to  give  the  bet- 
ter emotions  in  his  own  nature  force  and  vigor  so 
they  will  become  predominant  in  him. 

As  I  see  it,  the  business  of  those  who  direct  the 
lives  of  others,  whether  in  the  school,  in  alder- 
manic  chambers,  or  in  legislative  halls,  is  to  pro- 
mote the  survival  of  things  which  inspire  good  con- 
duct. Virtue  increases  by  being  made  more  prom- 
inent, by  having  the  circumstances  which  arouse 
it  more  in  evidence;  while  evil  dies  out  of  the  earth 
by  being  neglected.  We  grow  away  from  the 
things  which  we  forget,  and  like  the  things  which 
we  think  about,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil.     No 
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one  ever  rose  above  his  faults  who  kept  his  mind 
full  of  them;  reform,  whether  in  the  individual  or 
in  society,  can  be  secured  alone  when  evil  prac- 
tices are  supplanted  by  wholesome  ones.  A  sort 
of  law  of  education  may  be  stated,  I  think,  in  this 
way:  virtuous  character  is  developed  by  surround- 
ing the  individual  with  influences  which  inspire 
good  action,  and  at  the  same  time  removing  from 
his  sight  and  hearing  evil  in  every  form.  Chil- 
dren grow  through  and  above  their  many  imper- 
fections, not  by  being  made  to  reflect  upon  them, 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  grow  to  detest  them, 
but  by  having  paths  opened  before  them  which 
lead  away  from  weakness  up  into  greater  and 
greater  strength.  Thus  by  a  sort  of  survival  of 
the  fittest,  made  possible  by  repetition  under  guid- 
ance of  the  teacher,  the  child  grows  day  by  day  to 
establish  habitual  modes  of  action  which  in  matu- 
rity will  bring  him  into  harmonious  relations  with 
his  fellows  and  with  his  Creator. 

Our  Visit  to  Old  Town — A  Lesson  in  Local  History. 


^nSS  MARY  WILEY,   WINSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Just  si.x  miles  from  Winston  lies  the  quaint  little 
village  of  Bethabara  (or  Old  Town),  the  first  home 
of  the  Moravians  in  North  Carolina.  It  was  here 
we  had  our  first  practical  lesson  in  local  history. 

One  pleasant  Saturday  in  January  twenty-two  of 
my  pupils  and  myself  started  in  carriages  for 
Bethabara.  Upon  reaching  the  little  village  an 
old  Moravian  gentleman  came  to  meet  us.  For 
generations  his  people  had  lived  in  Bethabara,  and 
he  knew  every  line  of  its  history. 

Before  going  on  our  excursion,  the  coming  of 
the  Brethren  to  North  Carolina,  their  settlement  in 
Bethabara,  and  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  their 
early  years  had  all  been  carefully  taught  the 
pupils.  Therefore  they  had  already  formed  a  men- 
tal picture  of  the  place,  and  were  able  to  ask 
intelligent  questions  concerning  the  old  times. 

With  the  sunny  little  village  as  our  school  room, 
Mr.  Hauser  as  the  kind  old  teacher,  the  old  time 
houses  and  bits  of  stones  and  the  trees  for  books, 
we  had  a  most  delightful  lesson. 

An  old  pear  tree  marks  the  site  of  the  little 
cabin  in  which  the  founders  of  Bethabara  spent  the 
first  year  in  their  new  home.  Each  child  was 
eager  to  stand  beside  the  old  tree,  perhaps  in  the 
very  footsteps  of  the  brave  old  Brethren.  Each 
one   could   imagine  just  how  the   old  place  must 


have    looked   so    long   ago,  with    nothing   but  the 
great  forests  on  all  sides 

As  Mr.  Hauser  pointed  out  the  place  where  the 
village  "square"  originall}'  lay,  with  the  church 
and  Single  Brethren's  House  grouped  around,  and 
as  the  very  foundations  of  the  old  houses  were 
seen  and  walked  over,  the  children  got  a  better 
idea  of  the  old  days  of  Bethabara  than  ever  they 
could  have  learned  from  books  and   charts. 

As  we  stood  upon  the  foundation-stones  of  the 
first  church  and  looked  around  upon  the  quaint 
little  village  l)'ing  in  the  meadow,  with  the  clear 
running  brooks  shining  in  the  sunlight,  the  grave- 
yard away  off  on  the  top  of  a  beautifully-rounded 
hill,  the  words  of  Mr.  Hauser  seemed  far  away, 
and,  for  the  time,  we,  too,  were  Moravians,  living 
the  peaceful  life  of  the  old  days  in  Bethabara. 

There  still  stands  in  Bethabara  an  old  church, 
built  in  the  old  Moravian  way, — with  the  parsonage 
attached.  Each  room  in  the  church  was  carefully 
e.xamined,  especially  the  kitchen  with  its  huge  fire 
place  and  baker's  oven,  its  rough,  uneven  floor  of 
cobble  stones,  its  high  windows  and  curious  door 
divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  church  were  many 
things  which  made  the  children  understand  better 
the  olden  times.  There  was  the  great  stove,  eight 
feet  high,  and  made  of  potter's  clay ;  there  were  old 
candle-sticks,  tables,  cupboards,  an  old  desk  with 
a  secret  drawer  in  it,  the  old  pulpit,  and  interest- 
ing-looking old  German  books.  The  wide  planks 
in  the  floor  were  examined  and  measured,  as  were 
the  large  bricks  on  the  hearth.  The  thickness  of 
the  walls  was  noted,  the  dark  cellar  explored  and 
the  bell  rung, — the  same  bell  which  frightened  the 
Indians  so  often. 

The  children  had  their  note-books  and  ever)'- 
thing  they  saw  or  heard  was  jotted  down. 

The  next  week,  during  school  hours,  an  outline 
of  our  trip  was  made,  our  notes  were  consulted  and 
discussed  and  then  written  up  as  a  chapter  in  "  The 
History  of  the  Mora\ians."  The  sketches  macie 
by  the  children  while  in  Bethabara  were  then  put 
upon  the  board  and  copied  in  their  "Histories;" 
while  the  "relics"  (bits  of  stone,  twigs  of  the  pear 
tree,  etc  )  were  carefully  labeled  and  put  in  our 
museum.  Some  of  the  boys  had  a  kodak,  and  took 
very  good  views  of  the  old  church. 

The  last  place  visited  in  Bethabara  was  the 
graveyard.  As  the  pupils  climbed  the  steep  hill, 
they  wondered  how  the  old  Brethren  used  to  carry 
the  heavy  corpses  up  it,  and  when  they  reached 
the  top  and  heard  how  the  Brethren  used  to  watch 
for  the  Indians  up  there  and,  at  the  first  sign  of 
danger,  hasten  down  to  the  village  and  ring  the  . 
bell  as  a  warning  to  the  colonists,  the  story  seemed 
real  and  full  of  life. 

What  we  learned  at  Bethabara  cannot  be  reck- 
oned up,  but  that  the  pupils  gained  something  that 
has  a  wonderful  hold  on  them  is  evident,  for  when- 
ever our  trip  to  Old  Town  is  mentioned  even  the 
dullest  grows  interested  at  once. 
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School-room  Plays.  promptu   stage.      After   dressing  rooms  were   cut 

off,  the  stage  was  divided   into   two  parts   by  an- 
other draw-curtain.     On    one  side  of  this   curtain 

Knowledge,  real  and  living,  comes   only   when  was  shown  the  "Puritan  Home"  with  its  inmates; 

its  acquisition  is  a  joyous  indrawing.     The  earnest  on  the  other,  the  wigwam   of  the    Indian   with   its 

teacher  strives  to  bring  this  condition  of  mind  to  surroundings    of    green    reeds,    rushes    and    pine 

each  and  every  child.  boughs,  formed  a  picturesque  scene. 

Herea  vital  question  arises.     By  what  best  means  After  the  first  two   scenes   were   shown,  the   In- 

is  the  teacher  able  to  bring  about  this  condition  of  dians  came  into  the  Puritan  Home  for  their  deadly 

mind,  when    each    child    before    him    differs    from  work;  while    the  fourth   representation  was  of  the 

every  other  child  and  answers  to  a  different  treat-  white  men  as  they  were  smoking  the   peace-pipe 

ment.'  with    their    one-time    cruel    enemies.       The    last 

The  natural  way  to  do   this   is  to  approach  the  tableau   "The   First  Thanksgiving"   was   exceed- 

children  through  the  channel  of  the  common  inter-  ingly  picturesque.     In  this  scene,  the  dividing  cur- 

est    of    childhood — pleasure.       All    children    find  tain  was  drawn  aside  so  that  the  stage  was  turned 

pleasure  in  play.     This  is  nature's  plan.     Therefore  into  one  room.     The  white  men  and   the   red   men 

letthem  play  what  you  would  have  them  learn,  for  were  amicably  minglinglogether  in  games,  or  were 

the  seeds  sown  in  the  full  sunlight  of  pleasure  attain  smoking  and  talking;  while  the   women   prepared 

a    luxuriant  growth,   and   many  are   the   fowls    of  the  coming  feast, 

wisdom  that  lodge  therein.  Any  scenes  may  be  chosen   for  these   tableaux, 

The  studies  of  geography,  history  and  reading  but  the  ones   selected  should   bear   directly  upon 

are  full  of  pleasing  scenes  and   episodes  through  the  work  in  hand,  if  a  rich  harvest  is  to  be   reaped, 

which  the  child's  fancy  may  roam  with  the  great-  Let  the  preparation  be  slow,  extending  over  many 

est  freedom.     These  fancies  he  will  translate  into  days,  so  that  the  smallest  object  needed  will  im- 

action  if  opportunity  be  allowed  him.  press  itself  upon  the  children's  minds.      The   time 

In  every  school  course  United  States  history  has  thus    spent    will    not  be  wasted,   for   it  gives   the 

a  place,  and  what  more  dramatic  material  or  what  child's  fancy  plenty  of  time  to  work  out  even   the 

material   better  suited   to  the   romantic   period  of  merest  detail  to  make  the  "show"  real, 

child-life  would  you  want  than  this.-"  With  ingenuity  and  a  little  expense  one  can  de- 

The  early  settlers   lived   as   simply  as   children  vise  good  costumes.      A   lew   bright   dresses,   fur, 

live.     With  the  rudest  tools,  they  were  compelled  feathers,  beads,  (pop-corn,  berries,  etc.,  if  nothing 

to  work  out  their  ideas.     Their  struggles  and  the  else  is  to  be   had),   tabs   of  cloth,   and  you    have 

strivings  of  the  children  are  along  the  same  lines,  pretty  and  striking  Indian  costumes, 

though,  of  course,  the  moving  power  is  more  de-  The  same  grade  which   gave   the  Thanksgiving 

veloped  in  the  older  people.     How  real  these  rep-  tableaux  were  using  the  story  of  the  Iliad  for  their 

resentations   may    be  and  how  interesting  to  the  recitations    in   reading.      These   children   were   in 

children  has  been  proven  lately  in  our  school.  their  development  just  at  the  period  that  the  Greek 

At  Thanksgiving  the  children  who  were  study-  race  was  when  firm   belief  in   monsters,   nymphs, 

ing    the    colonization    period     of    United    States  etc.,  held  its  sway.     To  them   Hector,   holding   at 

History  gave  the  following  five  scenes  for  their  en-  bay    the   mighty    hosts    of  the    Greeks,     Achilles 


tertainment  on  the  day  before  the  holiday. 

I.  The  Puritan  Home. 

II.  The  Indian  Wigwam. 

III.  An  Indian  Massacre. 

IV.  The  Smoking  of  the  Peace  Pipe. 

V.  The  first  Thanksgiving. 


mourning  for  his  dear  Patroclus,  and  the  tricks  of 
crafty  Ulysses  were  real.  When  Hector's  ankle 
bones  are  ruthlessly  pierced  the  children's  indig- 
nation is  aroused  against  Achilles,  who  until  now, 
has  been  their  favorite  hero.  Their  sense  of  jus- 
tice is  touched  to  the  quick;  so  with  clenched  fists 


These  were  tableaux  selected  from  the  real  work  they  denounce  the  iron-hearted  man  who  thus  de- 

of  this  grade,  but   the  story  told   by  them   was  a  files  his  brave  antagonist, 

continuous  one.  So  real  are   their  feelings   for  the   party  whose 

The  arrangement  of  the  class-room  was  in  this  cause  they  espouse  that  there  is  no  weak  vacillat- 

manner:       Across    the    front    of    the    room    was  ing  from  the  side  of  the  Greek  to  that  of  Trojan,  or 

hung   a  draw-curtain,  behind  which  was  the  im-  vice  versa.     It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  inci- 
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dent  how  true  they  were  to  their  adopted  heroes. 
The  class  was  once  asked  the  question:  "How 
many  Trojans  are  there  in  the  room.'"  Many 
hands  were  held  up  in  reply.  In  turn,  the  Greek 
followers  were  asked  to  hold  up  their  hands.  The 
teacher  then  called  on  one  girl  to  give  her  reason 
for  being  a  Trojan.  "I  am  no  Trojan!"  she  indig- 
nantly exclaimed,  and  took  her  seat. 

They  had  grasped  the  feelings  of  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans,  and  the  translation  of  these  feelings  into 
action  naturally  followed. 

It  has  been  found  to  be  a  good  plan  to  have  one 
child  learn  the  speeches  made  by  Hector  to 
Achilles  and  another  learn  Achilles'  part.  If  the 
reading  has  been  well  worked  up  as  they  came  along, 
the  child  has  already  acquired  many  of  the  words 
of  the  book.  These  words  allow  a  fuller  expres- 
sion of  their  feelings  than  do  their  own  limited 
vocabularies. 

When  they  have  fully  understood  the  feelings 
that  moved  these  nations  and  have  acquired  words 
allowing  free  expression  of  these  feelings,  the 
children  long  to  represent  their  heroes. 

Now  for  a  real  play!  Dressed  as  a  Trojan  war- 
rior or  the  greatest  hero  of  the  Greeks,  the  child  is, 
in  feeling,  the  character  he  represents;  and  natur- 
ally and  easily  does  he  act  the  part. 

For  other  work  of  this  kind  one  will  find  the 
Tanglewood  Tales  especially  good  material,  as 
the  conversations  in  them  are  well  connected. 
Where  a  break  does  come,  however,  the  children 
will  add  effective  words  of  their  own.  The  descrip- 
tions in  these  stories  are  beautiful  and  natural,  and, 
for  this  reason,  aid  greatly  in  the  preparation  of  the 
stage  scenery. 


Advance  in  English  in  the  Secondary  Schools. 


J.  W.  C.-\NAn.\,  PRINCIPAL  CHAPEL  HILL  SCHOOL. 


The  position  given  English  in  the  secondary 
schools  is  the  index  of  their  standing.  They  either 
emphasize  the  classics,  Greek  and  Latin,  pride 
themselves  on  their  mathematics,  push  forward 
their  history  or  English,  give  science  a  prominent 
place,  or  attempt  to  keep  all  these  subjects  together. 
The  day  has  undoubtedly  passed  when  nothing  but 
Latin  and  Greek,  however  good  they  may  be  in 
themselves,  may  be  regarded  as  an  adequate  prep- 
aration for  college  or  for  life.  Something  more 
than  a  fine  drill  in  mathematics  is  required  of  a 
school  now.     There  is  very  little  danger  for  some 


time  to  come  that  science  will  be  given  too  much 
prominence  in  the  secondary  school;  but  this  is 
owing  to  lack  of  equipment  rather  than  lack  of 
scientific  spirit.  History  may  be  said  to  be  keep- 
ing its  wonted  place,  while  the  advance  in  English 
is  most  marked. 

A  glance  at  the  study  and  teaching  of  English 
in  the  secondary  schools  gives  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  sound  pedagogical  theory  that  is  now  uni- 
versally admitted.  Facts  bear  out  this  view  of  the 
theory.  The  impulse  that  has  led  to  the  advance 
in  the  study  of  English  grammar  and  literature  in 
the  schools  is  due  largely  to  the  numbers  of 
trained  young  men  who  in  the  past  decade  have 
gone  out  into  the  schools  of  the  state.  The  ad- 
vance in  English  therefore  comes  from  above. 
The  higher  scholarship  makes  possible  the  lower, 
not  the  lower  the  higher.  More  adequate  prepa- 
ration for  really  good  work  does  come  and  can 
come  only  when  our  University  and  colleges  have 
done  their  full  duty  in  equipping  the  departments 
of  English. 

The  work  in  English  takes  three  main  lines; 
grammar,  composition  and  literature.  In  each  of 
these  lines  the  advance  in  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  very  marked.  English  Grammar  has  now 
come  to  be  treated  scientifically.  It  is  susceptible 
of  such  treatment,  and  certainly  deserves  more 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  scholars  than  Latin 
and  Greek.  Not,  however,  until  within  the  past 
decade  or  two  has  any  serious  attention  been  given 
it.  The  books  studied  in  the  schools  showed  an 
ignorance  of  the  fundamental  principles  that  would 
not  have  been  tolerated  in  any  other  branch  of 
linguistic  study.  Now  there  are  some  really  fine 
grammars,  showing  the  highest  grade  of  scholar- 
ship. The  work  of  Dr.  Whitney  along  this  line 
was  certainly  very  valuable  in  giving  a  clear,  com- 
mon-sense, though  somewhat  prosy  and  dry,  state- 
ment of  the  principles  of  usage  as  he  deduced  them 
from  the  origin  of  words  themselves  and  their 
present  use  by  writers  whose  use  gives  sanction. 
Drs.  Baskervill  and  Sewell,  of  Vanderbilt,  have 
carried  this  work  still  further  and  have  given  us 
by  far  the  best  handbook  in  point  of  scholarship 
and  interest  that  has  yet  appeared  on  English 
grammar. 

English  grammar  as  taught  in  the  secondary 
schools  ten  years  ago  was  not  a  science,  indeed  it 
had  none  of  the  scientific  spirit  in  it.  It  was  a  dry 
mass  of  parsing,  of  rules,  of  sentence-building  that 
had  little  meaning,  and   no   interest  whatever  for 
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the  student.  In  illustration  at  least,  the  instruc- 
tion in  Fnglish,  and  the  construction  of  English 
grammar  may  be  as  scientific  as  chemistry  or 
physics;  in  fact  it  is  pure  inductive  reasoning. 
The  material  is  the  words  of  men  who  have  a  place 
and  prominence  in  literature.  The  work  of  the 
grammarian  is  to  deduce  his  rules  for  general  ap- 
plication for  instruction  from  the  words  of  such 
masters.  While,  perhaps,  the  scientist  would  be 
a  dull  teacher  of  grammar  he  would  certainly  be 
a  good  one,  for  he  would  apply  to  it  the  methods 
which  truly  belong  to  it. 

The  second  line  of  advance  in  English  is  in 
written  work.  In  subject  and  in  method  a  radical 
cRange  has  come  about  in  the  last  dozen  years. 
The  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  has  changed 
entirely.  It  is  needless  to  say  a  corresponding 
change  in  point  of  view  has  taken  place  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils.  Written  work  concerns  itself 
with  two  things:  subject  matter  and  form.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  the  subject  matter; 
thinkers  are  wanted,  not  rhetoricians.  Composi- 
tion work  is  most  effectively  done  when  the  pupil 
gains  highest  development.  The  formative  value  of 
the  whole  course  of  study  taken  by  the  pupils  shows 
most  clearly  at  this  point.  The  clearness,  the 
reasoning  power  and  the  freedom  of  mind  given 
by  scientific  study,  all  make  themselves  evident  in 
the  written  work.  In  this  line,  as  in  grammar,  the 
formal  or  purely  intellectual  value  of  English  is 
very  great.  The  formal  must  not  tyrannize  over 
the  subject  matter.  The  real  purpose  of  all  com- 
position writing  is  the  emancipation  of  thought. 
Most  careful  attention  must  be  paid  to  expression, 
but  spontaneity  and  naturalness  come  first. 

This  naturalness  springs  from  the  acquaintance 
of  the  stndent  with  his  subject  and  the  interest  he 
takes  in  giving  expression  to  his  thought  and  feel- 
ing. This  leads  to  the  third  line  of  advance  in 
English:  literature.  Here,  perhaps,  more  has  been 
done  in  a  shorter  time,  and  a  greater  revolution  in 
matter  and  method  brought  about  than  has  ever 
occurred  in  any  other  line  of  study  in  equal  time- 
Less  than  a  score  of  years  has  seen  literature  take> 
perhaps,  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  scheme 
of  education  in  the  secondary  school.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  to  be  found  in  the  pedagogy  of 
to-day.  Perhaps,  because  of  its  abiding  interest, 
literature  would  have  won  its  way  without  the  help 
of  pedagogy,  but  certainly  it  has  come  to  its  inher- 
itance earlier  because  educational  thought  has  been 
directed  to  it. 


Mathematics  ministers  to  the  purely  formal  and 
coldly  intellectual  side  of  the  student's  nature.  In 
the  classics,  in  the  secondary  schools  at  least,  little 
progress  is  made  further  than  to  give  a  good  drill 
to  the  memory.  Science,  even  in  its  most  element- 
ary stages,  teaches  to  observe  closely  and  to  state 
accurately;  it  gives  conciseness,  clearness,  reason- 
ing power  and  freedom  to  the  mind.  Literature 
comes  in  for  work  that  is  done  by  none  of  these. 
It  has  to  do  with  a  side  of  the  nature  that  is  of  more 
importance  still  than  the  pure  intellect.  Its  prov- 
ince is  a  broader  one  and  its  work  more  important. 
It  comes  into  the  life  of  a  student  when  he  is  most 
susceptible  to  the  genial  influences  that  spring 
from  it.  Other  lines  of  study  may  make  him  known 
to  others,  but  it  is  through  literature  that  he  knows 
himself. 

The  deep  purpose  of  life  is  to  know  one's  self. 
This  is  possible  only  as  the  self  is  most  fully  de- 
veloped. A  strong  force  in  the  development  of 
self,  or  rather  the  real  value  of  the  self-developed, 
is  the  moral  character  produced.  This  moral  char- 
acter is  the  life  of  man.  From  the  time  of  Socrates, 
many  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  teachers  have  held 
that  the  ultimate  end  of  education  is  this  moral 
character.  If  this  be  so,  and  certainly  no  thought- 
ful educator  will  question  it,  the  really  vital 
question  is,  What  shall  be  done  to  give  strength  and 
wisdom  and  experience  to  the  forming  character.-" 
Just  here  two  schools  of  educational  thought  arise. 
The  one  holds  that  the  will  is  controlled  through 
ideas  in  the  mind,  that  the  necessary  way  to  edu- 
cate the  will  and  develop  character  is  to  instil  in 
the  pupil  right  ideas  of  conduct  and  life.  In  a 
measure  the  will  is  a  product  of  these  ideas;  and 
the  product  makes  the  man.  These  ideas  can  be 
given  to  the  pupil  only  as  his  interest  can  be 
aroused  and  his  apperceptive  powers  quickened. 
To  give  him  something  that  appeals  to  his  love  of 
sport  and  adventure,  to  his  vivid  imagination  and 
his  day  dreams,  and  through  this  to  get  into  his 
head  certain  ideas  of  right  doing,  and  thus  to  direct 
his  will,  is  a  loose  but  fairly  correct  statement  of 
the  aim  in  view  in  the  use  of  literature. 

But  there  is  a  still  deeper  meaning  and  reason 
here.  While  the  day  has  passed  in  which  certain 
subjects  are  used  as  material  for  certain  kinds  of 
training,  yet  certain  ends  are  in  view  in  a  scheme 
of  education.  The  intellectual  value  of  science  and 
of  grammar  as  a  scientific  study  has  been  spoken 
of.  as  also  the  impulse  to  creative  activity  in  written 
work  as  it  is  given  in  the  best  schools  of  to-day. 
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and  the  ethical  impulse  as  affected  by  literature. 
There  remains  the  culture  value  of  literature  as  a 
fine  art.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  fine  arts  availa- 
ble in  the  schools  generally;  hence  its  importance 
from  this  point  of  view  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. It  is  to  the  seat  of  the  emotions,  the 
reason,  the  deep  feeling,  that  the  arts  appeal  for 
their  justification;  and  for  the  satisfaction  offered 
the  properly  qualified  emotional  nature  is  due 
place  accorded  to  the  creation,  of  the  imagination, 
whether  it  be  painting,  music,  house  or  poem.  As 
this  part  surpasses  in  excellence  that  part  which 
knows  and  acts,  inasmuch  as  through  it  comes  the 
highest  impulses  of  love,  reverence,  worship  and 
religion,  so  that  part  of  our  educational  scheme 
which  ministers  most  directly  to  this  is  of  most 
value.  Beyond  question  the  only  subject  in  our 
whole  realm  of  school  work  that  has  most  to  do  di- 
rectly with  this  side  of  our  nature  is  literature. 

The  pedagogy  of  to-day  has  become  conscious 
of  this  value  as  well,  hence  literature  finds  a  still 
more  important  justification  of  its  position  in  the 
educational  scheme.  This  last  advance  is  the  most 
noteworthy  and  is  possessed  of  the  most  far-reach- 
ing results.  It  goes  to  the  very  source  of  educa- 
tion. The  outward  form  and  manifestation  will 
take  care  of  themselves  provided  the  springs  of  life 
are  pure.  It  is  an  easy  task  to  guide  and  direct 
and  shape  the  blossoming  young  life  when  the  im- 
pulses that  show  the  expanding  life  within  are  pure 
and  noble  and  beautiful.  The  leaven  of  pure  Eng- 
lish literature  will  do  its  work,  if  only  allowed  to 
do  so,  and  we  now  find  in  our  schools  an  apprecia- 
tion of  this  work,  a  knowledge  of  how  it  is  to  be 
done  and  an  earnest  attempt  to  do  it  well. 


The  Class  in  United  States  History. 


W.  C.  ALLEN,  SUPERINTENDENT  WAYNESVILLE  GRADED 
SCHOOLS. 


At  the  very  beginning  of  the  study  of  history 
pupils  should  be  led  to  ask  themselves  such  ques- 
tions as  the  following:  What  am  I.'  What  are 
my  surroundings.'  How  am  I  related  to  the  world 
around  me.'  What  are  the  possibilities  of  my  life.' 
If  the  teacher  can  produce  an  inquiry  of  this  kind 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  in  an  indirect  way,  then 
the  means  by  which  answers  can  be  obtained  will 
be  received  with  interest. 

It  is  not  hard  to  prove  to  the  average  class  that 
history  affords  the  means  by  which  these  questions 


may  be  answered.  There  must  not  be,  of  course, 
any  laborious  effort  made  to  exemplify  that;  for 
great  efforts  produce  doubt.  But  it  can  be  shown 
easily  that  history  is  the  record  of  the  actions  of 
men  in  their  attempts  to  adjust  themselves  to  their 
surroundings  and  to  work  out  the  possibilities  of 
their  lives.  No  directions  can  be  given.  That 
may  be  dene  by  different  teachers  in  different  way.^. 
Relating  stories  of  famous  men  and  women,  put- 
ting emphasis  upon  their  struggles  in  behalf  of 
others  and  the  gains  and  losses  made  by  them  in 
behalf  of  human  liberty  and  happiness,  is  one  of 
the  good  ways  of  doing  this. 

So  much  for  the  beginning — getting  a  start  in 
the  race.  Now  for  a  method  by  which  interest 
may  be  kept  up  after  a  start  has  been  made. 

It  is  not  safe  to  stick  to  any  one  method  for  any 
considerable  time.  Vary  the  plans  of  conducting 
the  recitation.  Have  the  class  make  out  topic 
lists  and  discuss  them  in  class.  Let  class  recite 
lesson  as  a  whole,  one  beginning  and  telling  all 
about  a  certain  topic,  another  beginning  where  he 
left  off,  and  so  on  till  the  lesson  is  finished.  Then 
put  questions,  to  see  if  the  facts  have  been  under- 
stood in  their  relations. 

After  the  lesson  has  been  recited  in  that  way, 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  other  books  tell  still 
more  about  those  facts,  and,  if  there  are  other  books 
convenient,  tell  pupils  where  to  find  them.  Select 
the  most  interesting  incidents  of  the  lesson,  and 
assign  them  to  different  members  of  the  class  for 
special  reference  and  "reports"  for  next  lesson. 
They  will  look  up  additional  information  in  other 
books,  prepare  a  little  speech,  and  speak  it  next 
day  before  beginning  the  regular  lesson.  Have 
some  one  read  a  poem,  or  a  speech,  or  a  story 
about  some  feature  of  the  lesson.  Such  side  lights 
will  sooner  or  later  open  the  windows  of  heaven 
and  pour  in  a  flood  of  light  that  will  make  brilliant 
the  world  of  learning  beyong. 

When  a  class  has  gone  through  the  history,  they 
should  never  be  required  to  "review"  it  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term.  It  should  be 
reviewed,  but  not  page  by  page,  or  topic  by  topic. 
It  should  be  reviewed  as  a  commanding  general 
reviews  his  army,  from  some  commanding  position 
where  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  can  be  seen 
at  once — as  it  were  at  arm's  length. 

To  exemplify:  Make  out  a  list  of  the  important 
men  and  women  who  have  helped  to  make  the 
history  of  this  country,  give  it  to  the  pupils,  and 
ask  two  questions  about  each,  namely,  Who  was 
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he  or  she?  What  did  he  or  she  do?  Teach  the 
pupils  how  to  handle  the  index,  which  all  books 
ought  to  have,  and  they  will  take  delight  in  look- 
ing them  up. 

Then  select  important  events,  make  a  list  of 
them,  ask  the  questions,  When?  Why?  How? 
What?  in  regard  to  each,  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
your  pupils,  and  watch  the  result. 

Also,  review  by  subjects;  that  is,  have  the  class 
make  a  list  of  all  the  wars  the  country  has  been 
engaged  in,  answering  the  following  questions. 
When?  Why?  Who?  Result?  Likewise  all  the 
battles  in  each  war,  answering  the  questions. 
When?  How?  Leaders?  Result?  Treat  other  sub- 
jects the  same  way,  varying  the  questions  to  suit 
the  subject. 

Enough  in  a  general  way.  To  particularize  a 
little: 

As  a  review  of  the  period  of  discovery,  have 
pupils  make  a  list  of  the  discoverers  and  explorers, 
carefully  distinguishing  one  from  the  other,  and 
ask  the  following  questions  about  each:  Who  was 
each?  What  did  he  discover?  To  what  did  it 
lead?  In  this  way  pupils  may  be  lead  to  see  the 
result  of  things. 

For  the  period  of  colonization,  require  pupils  to 
make  a  list  of  the  original  thirteen  states  and 
answer  the  following  questions  about  each:  When? 
Where?  By  whom?  How? 
ft  The  history  of  the  colonial  troubles  with  the  In- 
dians may  be  made  productive  of  keen  interest  and 
great  profit  by  having  the  class  prepare  an  outline 
showing  the  names  of  the  tribes  that  gave  trouble 
to  each  colony,  being  careful  to  distinguish  the 
overt  act  which  precipitated  the  conflict,  placing 
the  blame  where  it  belongs.  Also  guide  them  in 
seeing  the  result  of  each  conflict. 

Another  review  can  be  made  by  making  a  dia- 
gram showing  presidential  administrations  with 
the  following  facts  noted:  Limiting  dates?  Terms? 
Political  party?  Principal  events?  The  congresses 
■  may  be  reviewed  in  the  same  way,  the  following 
questions  being  answered:  Limiting  dates?  Pre- 
siding officers?  dominating  political  party?  Impor- 
tant questions  discussed? 

An  important  lesson  on  expansion  may  be 
taught  in  a  systematic  way,  which  will  be  especi- 
ally interesting  this  year.  Have  the  class  to  account 
for  all  the  territory  annexed  to  the  original  thirteen 
states.  Let  them  get  firmly  fixed  in  mind  the 
geographical  situation,  length,  breadth,  and  area 
of  the  shoestring  that  stretched  along  the  Atlantic 


seaboard  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution. Then  as  the  years  have  passed,  let  them 
see  the  string  lengthen  and  widen  until  the  width 
exceeds  the  length,  and  the  string  becomes  a  sec- 
tion of  a  cable. 

Make  a  list  of  all  the  territory  annexed  to  the 
"original  thirteen,"  and  have  pupils  find  out  the 
When,  the  Where,  the  How,  and  the  Why  in  regard 
to  each.  The  list  would  start  with  Vermont  and 
end  with  the  Philippines.  The  idea  regarding  the 
style  of  annexation,  which  is  most  American,  will 
be  obliged  to  come  forth. 

A  review  of  the  convention  that  adopted  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself  may  be  made  interesting.  The 
important  facts  that  ought  to  be  impressed  are: 
That  the  convention  that  framed  the  constitution 
was  a  meeting  of  prominent  men,  sent  by  the 
different  states  as  agents,  to  form  a  compact, 
to  make  a  contract,  to  enter  into  business  rela- 
tions, so  that  the  states  could  trade  and  com- 
municate with  each  other  in  a  way  that  would  be 
mutually  beneficial  and  profitable;  that  this  con- 
tract should  be  binding  after  ratification,  only  so 
long  as  it  was  mutually  agreeable;  and  that  it  was 
never  contemplated  in  the  outset  to  make  a  nation, 
but  to  form  a  union  of  independent,  indestructible, 
and  co-ordinate  states,  each  to  be  sovereign  and 
inviolable.  The  men  who  formed  that  convention 
were  not  empowered  to  form  a  nation.  Such  a 
thing  had  never  been  contemplated  by  their  con- 
stituency. In  fact,  it  was  universally  desired  that 
each  state  should  retain  its  sovereignty  and  com- 
plete independence. 

In  order  to  bring  out  these  points,  have  pupils 
mention  states  represented  and  the  names  of  the 
most  prominent  delegates;  the  prime  object  of  the 
convention — which  was  not  to  form  a  constitution; 
the  first  proposition  or  motion  that  was  made,  and 
how  it  was  accepted  and  afterward  changed;  the 
first  plan  offered  for  representation  of  the  states; 
the  second  plan,  and  the  compromise;  how  the 
constitution  was  adopted  by  the  states,  the  oppo- 
sition in  some,  and  the  reason  therefor;  the  three 
independent  republics  after  Washington  became 
president;  the  changes  asked  for  by  certain  states; 
and  the  right  of  withdrawing  from  the  union  re- 
served by  others. 

The  plan  outlined  as  given  has  been  tried  and 
found  valuable.  Many  other  devices  could  be  men- 
tioned, but  these  are  quite  sufficient  to  exemplify 
the  method.  It  is  believed  that  history,  properly 
taught,  forms  the  basis  of  a  broad  and  liberal 
culture. 
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A  Discussion  of  Certain  Ideas  of  School  Discipline. 


J.   D.   EGGLESTON,  JR., 


SUPERINTENDENT    ASHEVILLE    CITY 
SCHOOLS. 


The  subject  of  School  Discipline  is  too  broad  to 
discuss  here  in  all  its  phases.  Only  the  moral  training 
in  the  school-room  can  be  considered  in  this  paper- 
My  apology  for  discussing  so  hackneyed  a  subject 
is  that  I  am  convinced  that  our  schools  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  flooded  with  certain  ideas  which  I 
believe  to  be  not  only  subversive  of  the  moral 
well-being  of  our  children,  but,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, positively  vicious  in  their  mental  and  moral 
results. 

The  subject  will  be  considered  under  three  heads: 
I.  Corporal  Punishment.  II.  License  vs.  the 
Law  of  Liberty.  III.  Spontaneity  and  Prescription. 
I.      CORPORAL   PUNISHMENT. 

It  is  a  condition  as  well  as  a  theory  that  con- 
fronts every  teacher,  and  the  condition  is  as  difficult 
as  it  is  grave.  Here  is  the  problem:  Given  a  cer- 
tain set  of  conditions  and  a  certain  set  of  theories. 
Mold  from  the  two  a  strong  character  in  the  infi- 
nite possibility  which  sits  before  you  in  the  shape 
of  a  boy  or  girl.  Must  the  condition  be  made  to  fit 
the  theory,  or  the  theory  be  made  to  fit  the  condi- 
tion— or  what  must  be  done  if  the  two  clash.'  For 
example:  A  teacher  came  to  me  and  said  that 
one  of  her  boys  had  spoken  to  her  in  rude  words 
and  in  a  very  impertinent  manner.  She  was  justly 
incensed  and  believed  it  would  be  best  if  I  would 
punish  him  severely.  I  asked  if  the  boy  had  ever 
been  guilty  of  such  conduct  toward  her  before  this, 
and  what  his  general  reputation  had  been  in  the 
school-room.  She  replied  that  he  did  quite  well 
for  a  time,  but  was  impulsive  and  quick  to  resent 
what  he  deemed  an  injustice,  lost  his  temper  and 
was  then  hard  to  manage.  The  next  day,  after 
school,  he  was  sent  up  to  my  office  at  my  request, 
and  when  he  entered  the  room  defiance  was  written 
all  over  his  face.  I  found  that  he  thought,  at  first 
blush,  that  the  teacher  had  interfered  where  he 
thought  she  had  no  right.  I  soon  brought  him  to 
admit  that  this  was  no  excuse  for  an  exhibition  of 
rudeness  and  impertinence.  We  talked  the  matter 
over  quietly — or  at  least  I  did, — he  soon  being 
so  excited  as  to  be  in  tears  of  anger.  Finally  I 
asked  him  if  his  mother  was  living,  and  finding  that 
she  was  and  that  she  had  a  warm  interest  in  him, 
I  put  this  question  to  him:  "Suppose  she  were 
teaching  school  and  you  had  heard  some  boy  speak 
to  her  as  you  did  to  Miss ,  how  would  you 


have  liked  it.'"  He  squirmed,  but  I  pressed  the 
question  and  he  admitted,  glumly,  that  he  would 
not  have  liked  it.  It  was  comparatively  easy  then 
to  come  to  the  point  as  to  what  a  manly  boy  ought 
to  do.  His  first  answer  to  this  question  rather 
surprised  me — "I  suppose  I'll  do  what  you  make 
me  do."  But  I  felt  that  I  now  had  very  plain  sail- 
ing and  so  I  threw  myself  on  his  generosity  and  at 
the  same  time  threw  him  on  mine.  I  told  him  that 
I  did  not  wish  to  make  him  do  anything,  I  wished 
him  to  do  what  a  little  man  ought  to  do;  and  I 
asked  him  to  go  into  the  next  room  and  think  the 
matter  over  and  then  come  back  and  tell  me  what 
he  honestly  thought  he  ought  to  do.  Becoming 
absorbed  in  my  work  I  was  really  startled  a  few 
minutes  later  when  I  heard  a  voice  at  my  side  say, 

"I  think  I  ought  to  ask  Miss 's  pardon,  Mr. 

Eggleston."  Turning  quicklj',  I  said,  "And  what 
are  you  going  to  do.'"  "I  am  going  to  ask  it,"  he 
answered;  and  the  next  time  I  saw  the  teacher  she 
told  me  that,  to  her  great  surprise,  he  had  come  to 
her  the  next  morning  and  asked  her  forgiveness  for 
his  misconduct  and  had  done  it  in  a  manly  way. 
She  was  glad  I  had  not  whipped  him. 

This  would  not  work  with  every  child.  His  con- 
duct would  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  his  tem- 
perament, his  age,  and  his  environment.  The 
question  of  discipline  is  a  question  of  the  individual 
child — a    fact    which    should    never    be    forgotten. 

The  same  road  cannot  be  travelled  with  all,  as  we 
well  know,  although  we  must  reach  the  same  goal. 
In  this  case,  from  the  teacher's  standpoint,  the 
condition  was  there — a  boy  who  had  done  wrong; 
the  theory  was  there — the  boy  should  be  severely 
punished.  Here  the  theory  had  to  be  readjusted, 
for  it  was  the  wrong  theory  so  far  as  this  boy  was 
concerned.  From  the  boy's  standpoint  the  condi- 
tion was  there — the  teacher  had,  in  his  opinion, 
transcended  her  rights;  the  theory  was  there — the 
matter  should  be  left  as  it  was,  and  he  would  do 
nothing  unless  forced  to.  But  the  boy's  condition 
was  wrong,  and  his  theory  was  wrong.  The  whole 
matter  needed  readjustment,  and  he  did  the  re-ad- 
justing. 

Another  example:  The  condition,  a  boy  about 
15,  spoiled  by  his  father  and  dreaded  by  his  step- 
mother; accustomed  to  rule  his  home  and  do  just 
as  he  pleased;  a  boy  of  good  impulses  but  surely 
going  to  ruin;  lazy  in  his  studies  and  exceedingly 
careless  in  his  behavior;  and  above  the  average  in 
brain  power.  When  I  opened  the  school  as  Prin- 
cipal— not  yet  21  years  old — I  found  that  both  the 
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boys  and  parents  had  practically  run  every  teacher 
away  from  the  place  except  one,  and  he  had  gone 
into  another  profession.  This  was  the  condition, 
and  here  was  my  theory:  To  get  Sam  to  like  me 
personally  and  to  look  up  to  me,  and  gradually  to 
win  him  to  study  better  and  to  behave  better.  I  can 
say  with  a  clear  conscience  that  I  did  my  utmost 
to  carry  out  my  part  of  the  contract.  But,  though 
Sam  liked  me  as  long  as  it  did  not  interfere  with 
his  selfishness,  he  would  not  study  and  he  would 
not  behave  himself.  The  theory  and  the  condition 
clashed;  must  I  throw  one  of  them  away.'  To 
throw  away  the  condition  meant  to  expel  the  boy, 
to  turn  him  on  the  street,  the  place  of  all  others 
that  was  fast  leading  him  to  the  devil.  The  possi- 
bilities in  this  boy  were  above  the  average,  and  I 
wanted  to  save  him.  Then,  I  must  throw  away 
the  theory,  for  I  had  exhausted  every  means  that 
ingenuity  could  devise  to  save  the  boy  by  pleasant 
kindness.  I  finally  concluded  to  try  unpleasant 
kindness,  and  called  him  to  my  desk  one  day  at 
recess  and  told  him  just  the  state  of  affairs— he  was 
lazy,  was  not  studying.  I  had  tried  to  make  the 
lessons  interesting,  had  failed;  had  tried  to  arouse 
his  ambition,  and  had  failed  in  that.  Moreover, 
his  behavior  was  not  the  best,  by  any  means.  He 
was  too  sharp  to  go  beyond  a  certain  line,  and  I 
would  adopt  this  plan:  I  would  add  up  fractions 
against  him.  When  he  behaved  these  would  be 
dimished;  when  these  fractions  reached  a  whole 
number  I  was  going  to  thrash  him,  and  make  the 
thrashing  a  very  thorough  one.  Sam  did  not  seem 
to  grasp  the  situation.  He  looked  half  amused, 
half  serious,  and  in  three  days  the  whole  number 
had  been  reached.  I  suppose  the  boy  had  never 
had  a  whipping,  and,  of  course,  demurred  that  after- 
noon when  I  informed  him  that  I  was  going  to  keep 
my  word.  ^Fortunately  for  him,  he  had  the  good 
sense  to  submit,  and  I  gave  him  a  severe  thrashing 
— not  a  brutal  one,  of  course — for  I  may  say  here 
that  evecy  whipping  is  more  or  less  severe,  but 
not  every  whipping  is  brutal.  Now,  according  to 
the  theory  of  some  teachers  and  parents,  thi5  act 
was  radically  wrong,  for  they  declare  emphatically 
that  a  whipping  under  any  conditions  is  wrong 
anywhere;  while  others  say  that  whipping  at  school 
should  be  abolished.  In  this  particular  instance, 
it  may  be  said,  that  all  other  means  had  not 
been  exhausted  to  save  this  boy.  Granted.  A 
patient  lies  at  the  point  of  death  with  appendicitis. 
One  of  the  physicians  declares  that  only  an  opera- 
tion will  save  him.     The  two  consulting  physicians 


assert  that  an  operation  will  kill  him.  The  man 
dies  without  the  operation.  Draw  an  unbiased 
conclusion  from  this. 

This  case  seemed  to  me  to  have  reached  a  des- 
perate stage  and  to  need  a  desperate  remedy  to 
effect  a  cure.  When  this  boy  came  under  my 
treatment  he  was  in  a  bad  way.  I  do  not  deny  that 
milder  remedies  might  have  availed  earlier  in  life; 
nor  do  I  deny  that  some  other  remedy  might  have 
cured  him  then.  But  I  was  confronted  with  a 
serious  condition  and  I  applied  the  remedy  not 
because  I  wished  to  inflict  pain,  but  because  I 
wished  to  save  the  patient.  Several  years  later 
this  boy  sent  his  kindest  remembrances  to  me  by 
one  of  his  former  classmates  and  told  him  that 
that  whipping  had  been  a  turning-point  in  his  life 
and  had  helped  to  make  a  man  of  him.  To-day 
he  is  a  successful  lawyer.  Yet  this  remedy  would 
not  always  work  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 

Another  case:  A  large  boy's  will  and  mine 
clashed.  The  offense  was  so  serious  that  I  felt 
compelled  to  give  him  the  choice  between  a  thrash- 
ing and  expulsion.  He  was  an  orphan  boy,  and 
his  older  sister  with  whom  he  lived  had  little  con- 
trol over  him.  He  refused  to  submit  to  a  whipping 
and  left.  I  told  him  he  could  return  whenever  he 
would  take  his  punishment,  and  urged  him  to  take 
it  and  remain  in  school.  In  a  week  he  came  to  me 
and  asked  to  be  readmitted  without  the  whipping. 
I  refused  to  recede  from  my  position,  and  again 
urged  him  to  come  to  school  the  next  morning, 
take  the  whipping,  sta}-  at  school  and  make  a  man 
of  himself.  He  left  without  promising,  but  the  next 
morning,  to  my  great  joy,  he  was  in  his  seat  in 
school.  That  afternoon  I  called  him  forward  to 
my  desk,  told  him  I  was  very  glad  that  he  had 
decided  to  return,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  ready 
to  take  the  whipping.  He  said  he  would  take  it,  if 
I  would  stop  when  he  thought  he  had  enough.  I 
refused  to  proceed  unless  I  might  be  the  absolute 
judge  of  this;  and  told  him  he  could  go  to  my  office, 
take  off  his  coat  and  submit,  or  he  could  leave  school, 
and  the  case  would  be  closed  finally  then.  I  impressed 
on  him  the  sin  he  would  commit  against  himself  if  he 
cut  himself  off  from  the  privileges  of  school.  He 
stood  in  front  of  me  for  about  three  minutes,  evi- 
dently in  a  big  battle  with  himself,  then  went  into 
the  office.  I  waited  a  minute  or  two,  then  walked 
in,  whip  in  hand,  and  found  him  withh  is  coat  off. 
"Are  you  ready  to  take  this  whipping.'"  I  asked 
him.  "Yes,  sir,"  he  replied.  "Well,"  I  said,  "you 
have  gained  a  great  victory  over  yourself.      You 
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have  submitted  to  authority.  You  have  done  the 
manly  thing,  and  now  I  am  going  to  do  the  manly 
thing  and  not  whip  you,"  and  I  shook  hands  with 
him  and  the  case  was  closed.  Was  I  wrong  in 
demanding  such  submission.'  Was  he  wrong  in 
submitting.'  Was  I  wrong  in  being  generous  after 
he  had  fought  out  this  terrible  battle  with  himself 
and  conquered.'  His  whole  attitude  in  the  school- 
room since  that  event,  which  occurred  last  session, 
has  been  gratifyingly  different. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  no  words  to  express 
the  wretchedness  and  pain  it  gives  me  to  whip  a 
child.  To  give  pain  is  not  pleasant,  and  when  to 
this  is  added  the  question  in  one's  mind  whether  it 
will  accomplish  the  desired  end,  it  becomes  doubly 
painful.  It  is  very  unfashionable  in  some  quarters 
to  defend  the  necessity  of  corporal  punishment  in 
the  schools.  It  takes  positive  moral  courage  to 
face  that  superior  air  that  too  often  greets  one  in 
the  words  and  general  attitude  of  those  who,  when 
told  that  corporal  punishment  is  permitted,  at  once 
assume  that  such  schools  are  slaughter-pens,  where 
for  every  offense  the  culprit  is  hauled  up  and  mal- 
treated. My  position  on  the  subject  is  this:  A 
whipping  should  not  be  given  in  school  without  the 
consent  of  the  father  of  the  boy,  and  then  it  should 
be  given  only  by  the  principal  of  the  building  or 
by  the  superintendent.  Again,  a  whipping  should 
not  be  given  until  every  resource  is  exhausted  to 
manage  the  case  properly  without  it.  In  these 
efforts  to  have  the  boy  do  the  right  thing,  there 
should  be  the  careful  cooperation  of  the  teacher, 
principal  or  supervisor,  and  parent.  In  other  words, 
the  whipping  should  be  the  last  resort  before  expul- 
sion. Again,  if  the  whipping  can  be  given  at  home 
and  accomplish  the  result  desired,  it  should  be 
given  there.  Again,  there  are  a  few  cases  where 
it  is  better  for  the  school  authorities  to  ask  the 
parent  to  withdraw  the  child  rather  than  whip  him, 
even  if  the  parent  requests  that  the  punishment  be 
given. 

A  case  arises  where  every  resource  at  the  com- 
rnand  of  teacher,  the  principal,  and  the  supervisor 
has  been  tried  with  no  effect.  What  is  to  be  done.' 
The  boy  is  hindering  the  work  of  forty  other  chil- 
dren in  the  room.  These  have  their  rights.  They 
come  to  school  to  study — shall  they  be  prevented 
from  so  doing  by  the  disorder  of  one  or  two.'  "  Try 
to  reach  the  boy  by  kindness,"  says  some  one. 
This  has  been  tried  with  all  the  energy,  interest, 
and  ability  possible.  In  fact,  he  has  been  treated 
with  great  patience  and  consideration.     "Interest 


him,"  says  another.  Yes,  that's  good  advice  and 
has  been  tried  earnestly,  but  has  failed  for  some 
reason.  Let  me  say  just  here  that  this  is  one  of 
the  best  methods  of  solving  the  problem  of  order 
in  the  school-room  and  of  regular  attendance  at 
school.  The  difference  between  good  order  and 
bad  order  is  sometimes  the  difference  between  the 
teacher  and  the  recitation-hearer.  A  few  children 
will  behave  under  any  circumstances;  most  of  them 
will  behave  when  interested  in  their  work  and  kept 
busy;  a  very  few  will  not  behave  unless  they  see 
that  law-breaking  is  certainly  followed  by  law- 
mending.  "  Put  him  in  a  reformatory,"  says  a  kind 
adviser.  But  there  isn't  any  reformatory  available 
in  this  state  that  I  know  of,  and  this  boy  is  in  North 
Carolina  just  now.  "Well,  send  him  home,  then." 
But  we  teachers  happen  to  know  that  his  home  is 
not  a  good  home,  or  that  he  is  allowed  to  run  the 
streets  and  learn  vice — what  then.'  To  send  him 
home  makes  us  tremble  for  his  future;  to  send  him 
home  sometimes  means  to  send  him  to  the  devil.'' 
The  increasing  lack  of  training  in  our  homes  here 
in  the  United  States  appalls  me,  and  the  logical 
result  of  this  lack  is  a  contempt  for  law,  a  substi- 
tution of  license  for  liberty,  and  a  restiveness  under 
any  restraining  authority.  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
exaggerate  the  evil  one  whit.  Washington  Glad- 
den says,  "I  should  say  that  the  later  product  of 
of  civilization  is  distinctly  less  amenable  to  law 
and  order,  to  wise  and  just  control,  than  the  earlier 
specimens."  And  again,  "That  there  has  been  a 
retrograde  movement  in  this  respect  few  will  deny. 
The  boy  of  fifty  years  ago  venerated  authority;  the 
boy  of  to-day  venerates  nothing,  unless  it  be  his 
athletic  heroes." 

It  is  useless  to  cry  out  that  a  whipping  would  not 
do  this  boy  any  good.  I  grant  that  it  may  not,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  will  not,  Is  it  not 
worth  the  trial  before  "sending  him  home.'"  Sup- 
pose the  fear  of  the  rod  has  a  deterrent  effect  on 
him.'  His  brutal  self  has  the  ascendency,  over  his 
better  self;  and  that  brutal  self  fears  pain.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  he  may  behave  under  fear  until 
the  habit  of  behaving,  or  trying  to  do  right,  begins 
to  grow,  or  until  he  sees  from  good  conduct  a  good 
conscience  follow,  or  until  that  better  self  sees  that 
the  teacher  has  an  interest  in  him,  and  his  ambition 
and  desire  for  the  approbation  of  the  teacher  are 
aroused.'  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
assert  that  such  cases  do  not  exist.  I  can  point 
out  children  who  were  kept  in  school  under  just 
these  conditions  and  who  have  grown  towards  the 
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right  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est need  of  the  rod  in  their  cases  now;  some  still 
struggling  with  their  bad  selves;  others  with  the 
better  self  now  in  the  ascendency.  Dr.  Coan  says 
that  "a  switch  in  time  saves  nine." 

One  of  the  arguments  advanced  against  corporal 
punishment  is  that  a  child  may  be  whipped  unjustly, 
and  that  any  rule  that  would  work  such  a  wrong 
ought  to  be  abolished.  Let  us  apply  this  reasoning 
to  the  state:  People  are  sometimes  put  into  the 
penitentiary  when  innocent.  Therefore  abolish 
any  law  that  would  send  a  man  to  the  penitentiary. 
Let  us  apply  it  to  the  home:  Parents  have  been 
known  to  whip  their  children  unjustly.  Therefore 
abolish  whipping  from  the  home.  Children  have 
been  known  to  be  punished  unjustly  by  other 
means.  Therefore  abolish  all  these  other  means 
from  the  home. 

Another  argument  advanced  is  that  all  the  "best" 
schools  have  abolished  corporal  punishment.  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  the  term  "best  schools"  is  very 
attractive — also  very  deceptive.  It  reminds  one  of 
the  platitudinous  expression  of  the  infidel,  "No 
'  intelligent  man  to-day  believes  in  the  Bible."  It 
all  depends  on  the  point  of  view.  If  by  "best 
schools"  it  is  meant  that  those  schools  that  have 
abolished  corporal  punishment  are  the  "best 
schools,"  the  position  reminds  one  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, when  asked  whathethoughtofacertain  thing, 
replying  that  for  those  that  liked  that  sort  of  thing 
he  supposed  it  was  just  the  sort  of  thing  they  liked. 
I  am  not  arguing  that  good  order  and  good  man- 
agement and  good  schools  are  dependent  on  cor- 
poral punishment.  They  are  not  necessarily. 
T5ut  we  will  not  be  caught  by  a  fine  phrase.  Our 
mission  in  the  school-room  is  to  strengthen  char- 
acter, to  encourage  good  impulses  and  emotions  in 
the  children  to  grow  into  actions  and  habits;  and 
when  we  see  a  boy  on  the  down-grade,  the  one 
aim  of  us  all  is  to  save  hini;  and  I  object  to  any 
theory,  however  beautiful,  that  would  cause  that 
boy  to  land  in  the  gutter,  however  strongly  I  may 
%  object  to  making  whipping  the  punishment  for  ev- 
erv  trivial  offense.  There  is  no  reason  for  going  to 
either  extreme.  I  would  rather  send  a  child  of  mine 
to  a  teacher  who  uses  the  rod  too  freely,  than  to 
send  him  to  a  teacher  who  is  a  moral  jelly-fish  and 
permeated  with  a  maudlin  sentimentality  that  is  a 
moral  disease.  Dr.  Dewey  has  said  nothing  truer 
than  that,  "next  to  deadness  and  dullness,  formal- 
ism and  routine,  our  education  is  threatened  with 
no  greater  evil  than  sentimentalism." 


I  have  discussed  this  phase  of  school  discipline  at 
such  great  length  not  only  because  it  has  seemed 
to  me  a  very  important  phase  in  itself,  but  because 
the  arguments  used  against  it  when  carried  to  their 
logical  conclusion,  are  subversive  of  all  law  and 
order  where  the  element  of  force  must  be  used; 
and  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  advocate 
the  abolition  of  this  element  in  the  present  state  of 
society.  It  seems  to  me  sheer  madness,  in  school 
and  out  of  it. 


The  Purpose  of  the  Public  Schools. 


C    S-  COLER,  SUPERINTENDENT  CONCORD  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

Canon  Farrar,  in  discussing  the  things  that  were 
most  influential  in  shaping  his  character  and  in  de- 
termining his  life  work,  mentions  first  his  mother, 
and  secondly  the  school  that  he  attended  when  he 
was  a  boy. 

Four  ideas  are  presented  here,  the  noble  char- 
acter, the  useful  life,  the  faithful  mother,  and  the 
effective  school. 

Education  must  be  tested  (i)  by  Character,  or 
what  it  does  for  the  individual;  (2)  by  Utility,  or 
what  it  enables  the  individual  to  do  for  others. 

The  public  school  idea  was  almost  twin-born 
with  our  idea  of  liberty  and  republican  institutions. 
Washington  and  Jefferson  were  quick  to  see  the 
relation  of  education  to  government.  A  monarchy 
may  flourish  and  endure  without  public  education, 
but  ignorance  of  the  masses  is  death  to  a  republic. 

History  has  recorded  but  few  lines  of  greater 
importance  than  those  of  the  "Ordinance  of  1787," 
relative  to  the  North  West  Territory,  and  which 
reads: 

"Religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  nec- 
essary to  good  government  and  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  forever  be  encouraged." 

BETTER    CITIZENSHIP. 

One  purpose  of  public  schools  is  better  citizen- 
ship. States,  cities,  and  nations,  all  realizing  that 
education  is  better  and  cheaper  than  reformation, 
spend  millions  of  dollars  every  year  for  schools, 
colleges,  and  other  means  of  diffusing  knowledge 
among  the  masses  of  the  people. 

There  is  a  golden  mean  between  communism 
and  individual  interest.  Our  mails  are  delivered 
cheaper  and  more  effectively  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  government  than  they  could  possibly 
be  if  left  to  individuals. 
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Public  schools  are  not  designed  to  interfere  with 
private  schools,  and  there  is  a  work  for  public 
schools  that  private  schools  can  never  do.  Nor  is 
the  public  school  designed  to  break  down  individ- 
uality and  bring  all  pupils  to  the  same  level.  Its 
purpose  is  to  elevate,  to  teach  and  to  emphasize 
those  things  that  every  citizen  should  know.  The 
education  which  is  designed  to  broaden  the  mind 
and  fit  men  and  women  for  the  best  citizenship 
recognizes  no  local  or  secular  distinctions.  It 
knows  no  Methodist  arithmetic,  no  Presbyterian 
science,  no  Quaker  grammar.  It  recognizes  no 
distinctly  Southern  geography.  Eastern  industries. 
Northern  methods,  nor  Western  ways.  It  looks 
out  over  a  broader  horizon  than  any  that  is  bounded 
by  local  customs  and  personal  prejudices.  Its 
motto  is  to  prove  all  things,  hold  fast  to  the  best. 
As  Horace  Man  has  well  said:  "In  a  social  and 
political  sense,  ours  is  a  free  school  system.  It 
knows  no  distinction  of  rich  and  poor,  of  bond  and 
free,  or  between  those  who,  in  the  perfect  light  of 
this  world,  are  seeking,  through  different  avenues, 
to  reach  the  gate  of  heaven.  Without  money  and 
without  price,  it  throws  open  its  doors,  and  spreads 
the  table  of  its  bounty  for  all  the  children  of  the 
state.  Like  the  sun,  it  shines  not  only  upon  .the 
good,  but  upon  the  evil,  that  they  may  become 
good;  and  like  the  rain,  its  blessings  descend  not 
only  upon  the  just,  but  upon  the  unjust,  that  their 
injustice  may  depart  from  them,  and  be  known  no 
more." 

LIFE  WORK. 

Another  purpose  of  public  schools  is,  in  so  far 
as  is  possible,  to  fit  the  child  for  some  useful  life 
work. 

This  the  teacher  can  do,  (i)  By  disciplining  the 
mind  and  training  the  child  to  close  application  in 
whatever  work  is  to  be  done;  (2)  By  practical 
information  carefully  instilled  into  the  minds  of  his 
pupils  till  it  is  at  last  assimilated  and  made  a  part 
of  character;  (3)  By  emphasizing  e.v/>ressio/i,  so 
that  the  child  may  not  only  know,  but  may  also 
be  able  to  express  what  he  knows;  (4)  By 
teaching  the  child  to  appreciate  as  he  should  the 
opportunities  and  advantages  that  are  everywhere 
about  him;  (5)  By  inspiring  his  pupils  with  the 
idea  of  doing  something  and  of  being  something  in 
the  world. 

This  power  of  inspiring  young  people  is  a  great 
virtue  in  a  teacher.  You  and  I  can  look  back  and 
recall  more  than  one  teacher  whose  "chill  petu- 
froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul." 


But  we  count  that  teacher  as  above  all  others 
who  awakened  in  our  minds  and  hearts  a  burning 
desire  and  fixed  determination  to  make  something 
of  ourselves,  no  matter  how  much  time  or  labor  it 
might  cost  us  to  do  it. 

Desire  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  in  the  world. 
Hungering  and  thirsting  after  knowledge  is  what 
makes  the  scholar.  Hungering  and  thirsting  after 
virtue  is  what  makes  the  saint.  Hungering  and 
thirsting  after  noble  actions  is  what  makes  the 
hero  and  the  reformer. 

Desire  leads  to  determination.  Determination 
leads  to  purpose.     Purpose  leads  to  success. 


Education  in  the  Old  South  and  in  the  New. 


JOH.M  W.    ABERCROMBIE,    SUPERINTENDENT   OF    EDUCATION 
OF  ALABAMA.       . 


There  are  people  who  object  to  the  terms  "Old 
South"  and  "New  South,"  but  there  was  an  old 
South  and  there  is  a  new  South.  There  was  a 
South  of  aristocracy  and  bondage.  That  South, 
which  was  bounded  by  sectional  lines  once  traced 
in  fratricidal  blood  no  longer  exists.  It  has  gone 
to  come  no  more.  We  would  not  recall  it  if  we 
could.  We  rejoice  that  it  no  longer  lives  save  on 
the  page  of  history.  There  is  a  South,  free  and 
loyal — industrious,  progressive,  prosperous- — a  new 
South,  the  fairest  region  on  the  globe,  the  idol  of 
her  people,  the  pride  of  all  Americans,  and  the 
admiration  of  the  world. 

Of  the  educational  conditions  that  existed  in  the 
old  South,  few  people  have  a  correct  knowledge. 
It  is  generally  thought  that  we  have  always  occu- 
pied in  educational  matters  a  conspicuously  sub- 
ordinate position  when  conipared  with  that  section 
of  the  country  commonly  termed  the  North;  but 
this  is  an  erroneous  notion,  especially  is  it  untrue 
in  reference  to  higher  education.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  between  the  states,  in  1861,  only  one- 
third  of  the  citizenship  of  the  United  States  be- 
longed to  the  South.  The  South  excelled  the 
North  in  the  number  of  colleges  and  college  prof- 
essors, equalled  her  in  the  number  of  students  en- 
rolled in  academies  and  colleges  and  universities, 
and  approximated  her  in  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended for  higher  education. 

The  war  between  the  states  not  only  devastated 
the  South  in  the  slaughter  of  men  and  in  the  de- 
struction of  property,  but  it  greatly  retarded  her 

*  Paper  read  before  the  Southern  Educational  AsBOciation,  Mem- 
phis, Teun.,  December  29,  1899. 
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advancement  along  the  line  of  higher  education. 
In  many  instances  buildings  were  demolished  and 
institutions  were  destroyed.  At  the  close  of  that 
momentous  struggle,  which  caused  the  very  foun- 
dations of  our  national  structure  to  tremble  in  their 
places,  it  was  necessary  for  the  people  of  the  South 
^to  begin  anew  the  work  of  education  in  every  de- 
partment. Since  that  time  rapid  and  wonderful 
progress  has  been  made,  the  enrollment  in  higher 
institutions  has  increased  more  than  400  per  cent  , 
and  there  are  to-day  over  40,000  pupils  in  those 
institutions. 

The  work  of  the  higher  institutions  speaks  for 
itself  Since  the  beginning  of  our  national  career 
men  and  women  educated *in  Southern  institutions 
have  taken  equal  rank  with  their  fellows  from  other 
sections  in  every  vocation  and  avocation.  In  war 
and  in  peace.  Southern  valor  snd  Southern  thought 
have  led  the  van.  In  each  of  the  states  of  the 
South  are  found  colleges  and  universities  supported 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  state  aid,  and  in  the  fields  of 
science,  art,  literature,  education  and  statesman- 
ship their  pupils  have  not  been  excelled. 

The  old  South  neglected  technical  skill,  but 
within  the  past  two  decades  great  advancement 
has  been  made  in  that  direction.  Industrial  train- 
ing is  given  a  place  in  many  institutions,  public,  and 
private,  industrial  and  denominational.  Special  ap- 
propriations are  made  fur  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  technical  schools.  The  his- 
tory of  such  training  in  England,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land and  other  countries  furnishes  conclusive  proof 
that  it  is  an  American  necessity.  It  is  especially  a 
Southern  necessity.  The  South  i?  naturally  supe- 
rior to  European  countries  in  intelligence  and  pro- 
ductiveness, but  along  with  culture  should  come 
training;  not  only  cultivated  minds,  but  trained 
hands  do  we  need. 

The  old  South  did  not  awaken  to  a  realization 
of  the  truth  that  industrial  trades  are  as  respecta- 
ble as  business  and  professional  callings,  that  the 
one  requires  as  high  a  degree  of  ability  as  the 
other,  and  that  if,  as  individuals  or  as  a  people,  we 
would  surpass  our  competitors  in  skilfulness,  we 
must  possess  superior  skill.  The  new  South  stands 
for  that  doctrine,  and  realizes  that  an  education  of 
the  eye  to  see,  a  training  of  the  hand  to  do,  a  teach- 
ing of  the  mind  to  think,  a  discipline  of  the  will  to 
execute,  is  absolutely  essential  to  progress  and 
prosperity  in  this  age  of  industrial  development. 

Institutions  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  scientific 
agriculture  were  unknown  to  the  old  South.     Now 


every  Southern  State  makes  provision  for  such 
training.  Successful  farming  is  no  longer  consid- 
ered possible  without  a  knowledge  of  chemistry 
and  the  nature  of  soils.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  application  of  science  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
farms  are  being  decreased  in  size,  the  lands  are 
passing  into  the  possession  of  a  greater  number  of 
people,  crops  are  being  diversified,  waste  places 
are  being  reclaimed,  supplies  are  being  raised  at 
home,  the  volume  of  e.xports  is  being  increased, 
the  balance  of  trade  is  being  transferred,  and  we 
are  entering  upon  an  era  of  unexampled  progress. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  private  and  denomi- 
national colleges  not  under  state  control  that  rank 
with  similar  institutions  in  other  sections.  They 
have  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  dissem- 
ination of  learning. 

In  the  matter  of  common  schools  the  old  South 
did  not  keep  pace  with  the  North.  After  the  war 
came  the  disastrously  destructive  reign  of  the  car- 
pet-bagger, the  pernicious  influences  of  whose  so- 
journ among  us  are  still  visible  and  burdensome  in 
the  millions  of  bonded  indebtedness  which  hangs 
over  most  of  the  Southern  States.  Confronted 
with  unsolved  problems  and  threatening  dangers, 
the  roar  of  arms  and  the  tramp  of  troops  had 
scarcely  died  away  when  the  South,  poverty- 
stricken  and  despondent,  entered  upon  the  work  of 
rehabilitation.  As  the  work  of  destruction  was 
complete,  the  effort  to  reconstruct  was  necessarily 
all  the  greater.  Right  heroically  has  the  task  been 
performed,  and  in  no  respect  has  the  South's  growth 
been  more  rapid  and  more  remarkable  than  in  the 
development  of  common  school  systems.  Uni- 
versal education  at  governmental  expense  is  now  a 
well-established  Southern  doctrine. 

Common  school  systems  have  been  established 
in  every  Southern  State.  Notwithstanding  almost 
all  the  taxes  are  paid  by  the  whites,  liberal  appro- 
priations are  made  by  every  Southern  state  for  the 
education  of  all  the  children,  without  regard  to 
race,  color  or  previous  conditions  of  servitude.  In 
1877  the  amount  of  money  expended  for  educa- 
tional purposes  was  $11,250,000,  or  66  cents  per 
capita  of  population;  in  1887  the  amount  was  $21,- 
000,000,  or  98  cents  per  capita;  in  1897  the  amount 
was  $31,000,000,  or  $1.23  per  capita.  In  twenty- 
five  years  the  amount  invested  in  school  property 
has  increased  more  than  300  per  cent.,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  we  now  have  $60,000,000  invested 
in  such  property. 

A  menace  to  society,   an   obstacle   to   advance- 
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ment,  a  hindrance  to  learning  and  the  adversary 
of  sectional  reconciliation,  arises  the  race  problem, 
and  casts  a  shadow  of  gloom  over  the  fairest 
domain  on  this  earth.  From  the  porticos  of  high 
heaven  angels  of  peace  and  love  watch  with  fear 
and  trembling  the  process  of  the  solution  of  this 
most  important  problem.  We  believe  that  a  cor- 
rect solution  of  the  race  problem  lies  in  a  proper  ed- 
ucation of  the  people — all  the  people, — and  we  are 
ta.xing  ourselves  heavily  for  the  purposes  of  free 
popular  education. 

The  progress  which  the  new  South  is  making  in 
educational  affairs  is  as  rapid  and  marvelous  as 
that  which  she  is  making  along  industrial  and  com- 
mercial lines. 


Is  the  Denominator  of  a  Fraction  Ever  Used? 


E.    A.   BROOKS,  PRINCIPAL  KINSTON  GRADED  SCHOOL. 


The  rule  universally  accepted  for  the  multiplica- 
tion of  fractions  is,  "Find  the  product  of  the  num- 
erators for  a  new  numerator,  and  of  the  denomina- 
tors for  a  new  denominator."  Again,  we  find  the 
rule  for  division  effractions,  "Invert  the  terms  of 
the  divisor  and  proceed  as  in  multiplication  of 
fractions."  It  was  in  regard  to  this  last  rule  that 
a  member  of  the  fifth  grade  asked,  "Why  do  we 
invert  and  multiply  the  numerators  together,  then 
the  denominators  together.?"  From  this  question 
a  discussion  arose,  and,  out  of  the  discussion,  the 
question,  "Is  the  denominator  of  a  fraction  ever 
used.'" 

A  fraction  is  the  expression  of  division,  and  di- 
vision is  only  another  method  of  subtraction.  It  is 
from  this  point  that  I  begin  in  order  to  get  the  mean- 
ing of  both  the  numerator  and  the  denominator. 

Given  a  line  15  inches  long  and  another  line  3 
inches  long  to  find  how  many  times  the  shorter  can 
be  taken  from  the  longer.  Now,  it  is  necessary  to 
measure  the  entire  length  before  the  value  of  the 
first  part  in  relation  to  the  whole  can  be  deter- 
mined. After  the  measurement  has  been  com- 
pleted we  find  that  the  measure  has  been  counted 
five  times  in  the  process,  or  the  enumeration  re- 
quires five  acts,  or  the  manerator  is  five.  Now  if, 
we  want  to  know  the  value  of  one  of  the  parts,  we 
say  it  is  one  of  the  5  of  the  numerator,  or  one 
part  is  denominated  one-fifth.  From  this  the  con- 
clusion is  drawn  that  the  denominator  always  rep- 
resents or  names  or  denominates  one  part  of  the 
numerator,  and  is  derived  from  the  numerator.  We 
can  have  no  denominator  until  the  numerator    is 


known,  or,  in  other  words,  until  the  whole  has  been 
taken  so  many  times. 

It  is  quite  true  in  the  example  given  above  that 
when  we  measure  off  the  first  three  inches  that 
measure  is  one-fifth,  even  though  we  have  not 
measured  the  whole.  We  find  this  to  be  true  after 
the  measure  of  the  whole  has  been  taken;  but  that 
same  measure  is  not  always  one-fifth.  That  meas- 
ure will  always  be  three  inches;  but  it  will  not 
always  be  one  fifth.  For  instance,  make  the  line 
18  inches  long,  and  immediately  the  three  inches 
changes  its  denomination,  although  its  value  is  the 
same  as  before.  Then  what  is  the  denominator.'* 
Not  the  three  inches,  but  the  relation  that  the  three 
inches  bears  to  the  A'hole  number  of  parts  or 
measurements, — which  must, of  necessity, follow  the 
numerator  and  take  its  name,  or  size,  or  relation 
from  it. 

Now,  do  we  use  this  denominator  in  our  work.'* 
Take  the  example,  f  of  15.  The  f  shows  that  the 
given  number  has  been  divided  into  five  parts,  and 
three  of  them  must  be  taken.  The  fifth  is  simply 
the  name  of  one  of  the  parts,  of  which  five  is  the 
the  whole.  Then  ^^15;  or  five  o(  ihe  fifths  make 
up  the  number  15.  Then  one  of  these  parts  or  one 
fifth  would  be  fifteen  divided  by  five  or  \  of  15=3. 
We  divided  here  as  you  see  by  the  numerator,  five; 
and  not  by  the  denominator,  fifth.  If  ^=3,  then 
f^9.     Still  we  haven't  used  the  denominator. 

Again :     f  of  a  number  is  9,  what  is  the  number.' 

f  of  number  =  9. 
\  of  number  =  3. 
f  of  number  =  15. 

Still  we  haven't  used  the  denominator  in  the 
work;  and  every  time  the  figure  5  has  been  used  it 
was  five  and  not  fifth  that  was  employed;  and  it 
was  learned  from  the  beginning  that  five  is  the 
numerator,  and  from  this  five  we  got  the /z/th  as  a 
name  of  one  of  the  parts  of  the  five. 

Take  the  fractions  -|  of  |.  This  shows  that  the 
fraction  f  has  been  divided  into  five  parts.  Then, 
f=|,  or  i=|=,'u.  and  |=AX  3=^V  Again  f  of  a 
number=^Si,;  ^=^\=^\,  and  t=AXS=H='l  Still 
we  haven't  used  the  denominator.  The  numerator 
changes  at  every  step,  but  the  denominator  his 
remained  throughout,  and  in  no  place  has  the  term 
fifth  been  used, — its  office  being  to  accompany  the 
work  and  to  show  the  value  of  each  part  as  related 
to  the  whole. 

The  rules  for  multiplication  and  division  effrac- 
tions are  shorthand  methods,  and  serve  their  pur- 
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pose.  The  rule  is  the  concept;  but  can  it  be 
understood  intelligently  unless  it  is  known  how  the 
rule  was  reached.'  In  this  paper  I  have  attempted 
to  explain  the  work  that  lies  behind  the  rule;  to 
show  the  use  of  the  numerator  and  of  the  denomi- 
nator, to  show  that  we  multiply  by  five  or  divide 
\>Y  five,  but  that  we  do  not  multiply  by  fifth,  nor 
divide  hy  fifth.  The  former  is  the  numerator,  the 
latter  is  the  denominator.  This  being  true,  the 
denominator  has  only  a  nominal  use. 


Where  Buncombe's   Fund    for   a  School   Term   of 
Seven  Months  Comes  From.* 

Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Editor  North  Carolina  Jour- 
nal OF  Education, 

Dear  Sir; — In  response  to  your  kind  letter  of  the  l6th., 
received  only  this  morning,  I  hasten  to  reply  to  the  question 
asked,  "Where  do  you  get  the  money  to  run  the  schools  of 
your  county  6.79  months?" 

To  tell  all  about  it  would  possibly  take  up  too  much  of  your 
valuable  space,  and,  of  necessity,  I  must  leave  out  methods 
and  stick  to  positive  facts.  The  best  evidence  that  the  schools 
of  Buncombe  will  go  on  for  the  period  stated,  exists  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  already  gone  on  for  five  months,  the 
teachers  have  been  paid,  the  money  belonging  to  the  present 
scholastic  year  is  all  in  hand  to  pay  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  after  New-year.  The  schools  of  Buncombe  in  the  past 
have  only  reached  a  term  of  four  months,  "and  that  only  at 
intervals.  There  has  been  an  entire  want  of  uniformity  in 
length  of  term  from  year  to  year.  To  the  writer  for  over 
twenty  years  this  has  been  a  subject  of  close  study, — that  is, 
to  find  out  the  reason  why,  with  such  resources,  this  irregu- 
larity and  variation  of  length  of  term  should  e.xist,  and  that 
without  any  apparent  permanent  increase  in  length. 

This  investigation  developed  so  many  opposing  causes  to 
progress  and  permanence  of  improvement  that  hope  of  re- 
form seemed  hardly  to  be  thought  of  Induced  by  my  in- 
tense desire  to  solve  this  problem,  and  thereby,  if  possible,  to 
some  extent,  if  not  entirely,  break  down  these  barriers  to  pub- 
lic school  progress,  I,  early  in  last  March,  agreed  to  accept 
the  position  of  County  Superintendent  of  Buncombe  county. 
The  greatest  and  most  prominent  barrier  that  I  felt  restrain- 
ing me  was  the  political  influences  interfering  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  public  school  system.  These  I  determined  to 
Ignore  utterly,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Education  unani- 
mously endorsing  me,  and,  in  carrying  on  the  schools,  strictly 
and  closely  to  observe  the  law,  and  execute  it  to  the  letter. 
In  doing  this,  I  yielded  favors  to  none,  but  required  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  law  in  every  department  of  my  office.  This 
course  raised  many  a  storm  about  me,  but;  as  with  other  storm 
disturbances,  the  atmosphere  was  only  the  clearer  after 
they  had  passed  by. 

*  This  letter,  written  in  reply  to  a  request  of  the  editor,  was  received 
too  late  for  use  in  December,  and  was  crowded  out  of  the  January 
JoUKNALbythe  matter  from  the  holiday  meetings.  Since  it  was 
written  the  reports  of  Superintendent  Venable  and  the  School  Di- 
rectors, of  Buncombe,  verify  the  statements  contained  in  it.  See  brief 
editorial  notice  in  January  Journal  — Ed. 


The  next  problem  facing  me  was  the  reason  why,  with  such 
resources,  the  length  of  term  should  be  so  brief  and  so  varia- 
ble. Investigation,  as  far  back  as  the  limited  data  gave  me 
power  to  go,  developed  the  fact  that  a  reckless  system  of 
expenditure,  and  a  much-to-be-regretted  neglect  of 
official  duties  were  the  great  causes  that  repressed  educa- 
tional resources,  and  to  some  extent  converted  the  sys- 
tem into  a  political  machine.  I  determined  to  make  my  first 
reform  in  carrying  out  what  I  thought  the  first  and  greatest 
duty  of  the  office,  —  to  look  after  the  "Ways  and  Means"  de- 
partment,— and  turned  my  attention  at  once  to  the  various 
resources  of  the  system  under  the  Constitution,  and  as  pro- 
vided in  the  various  legislative  enactments.  I  found  that  I 
was  charged  on  all  sides  with  treading  on  ground  where  I  had 
no  rights.  "No  one  else  as  Superintendent  has  dared  to  do 
this."  "You  will  render  yourself  and  the  system  unpopular 
and  accomplish  nothing."  Satisfied  that  I  was  only  doing  my 
duty,  I  held  on  and  soon  found  that  I  had  before  me  a  hith- 
erto neglected  field  from  which  to  gather  resources,  in  the 
"fines  and  forfeitures,"  which  I  hope  yet  so  to  develop  that 
it  will  yield  much  larger  returns.  This  is  one  small  increase 
of  revenue  I  have  used,  small  as  yet,  but  growing  every  month. 
Upon  investigation  at  the  Treasurer's  office,  I  found  that,  for 
many  years,  under  the  old  County  Commissioner  system  of 
managing  the  schools,  an  indebtedness  of$9,ooo  had  existed, — 
the  accretion  of  years.  This  had  been  used  only  for  political 
purposes,  and  no  party  had  been  bold  enough  to  levy  a  tax  to 
pay  it.  I  suggested  to  the  County  Commissioners  a  plan  of 
settlement  which  they  readily  accepted,  and  now  I  hold  in 
hand  that  sum,  equally  divided  between  this  and  next  year, 
and  readily  Available  for  use. 

My  next  investigation  was  directed  to  the  facts  that,  while, 
apparently,  large  enough  sums  had  been  apportioned  from 
year  to  year,  for  several  years,  varying  very  little  in  amount, 
yet  at  no  time  had  two-thirds  of  that  amount  been  used  in 
conducting  schools,  and  that,  while  the  amounts  were  so  near 
the  same  each  year,  there  was  a  variation  in  length  of  school 
term  of  from  2.9  months  to  4.13  months,  the  highest  yet 
known.  Closer  investigation  showed  that  un-accounted-for 
expenditures  under  the  existing  methods  caused  this  varia- 
tion in  the  length  in  terms,  suggesting  at  once  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  some  method  to  check  this  great  and  useless 
waste  of  school  money  by  reckless  and  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures. The  apportionment  for  schools  for  1898-99  was  $16,- 
702.24,  of  which  only  $12,025.73  was  used  for  education, 
while  $4,676.51  went  for  miscellaneous  expenditures.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  $1,316.71  of  the  funds  properly  belonging  to  the 
school  year  1899-00  was  used  for  unaccounted-for  expendi- 
tures, making  a  total  expenditure  of  $5,993.22  for  other  pur- 
poses than  education.  As  an  experiment,  I  requested  the 
Directors  to  apportion  money  for  a  school  term  of  five  months, 
and  then  to  put  the  entire  control  of  other  expenditures  in  my 
hands,  placing  a  fund  of  $5,993.22  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
During  the  first  six  months  there  have  been  built  in  the  coun- 
ty three  new  school  houses,  three  others  have  been  finished, 
every  one  repaired  that  needed  it,  53  fine  heaters  put  in,  a 
large  number  oi  houses  painted,  and  over  two  hundred  new 
seats  made.  The  expenditures  for  these  and  other  miscella- 
nies have  been  $1,364.82  against  $5,993.22,  leaving  a  clear 
balance  of  $4,628  40. 
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I  think  tljat  your  question  has  been  answered  fully,  yet  as 
briefly  as  could  be  done  intelligibly;  and  I  think  you  can 
readily  see  how,  with  an  apportionment  that  gave  only 
five  months  of  school  with  a  salary  list  of  a  little  more 
than  $3300.00  per  month,  I  have  easily  provided  money  for 
seven  months  of  school,  and  have  a  surplus  left. 

1  have  done  only  what  could  have  been  done  in  the  past, 
and  can  be  done  in  the  future,  by  any  Superintendent  of 
County  Schools  who  enters  the  office  with  a  determination  to 
do  his  entire  duty  under  the  law,  and  with  the  ability  to  carry 
that  determination  into  effect.  When  the  time  comes  when 
superintendents  are  selected  for  their  fitness  and  are  impelled 
bv  a  desire  to  do  their  whole  duty,  then,  even  with  the  limited 
resources  of  the  counties  of  our  state,  we  will  have  the  means 
both  to  pay  better  salaries  and  to  have  longer  terms  of  school. 
Did  space  permit,  I  would  like  to  allude  to  the  apparent  want 
of  comprehension  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  real  duties 
of  the  County  Superintendent,  and  to  suggest  some  changes 
in  the  law,  that  are  requisite  to  define  them  more  fully  and 
distinctly,  so  as  to  develop  more  fully  the  usefulness  of  the 
superintendent.  With  your  permission  I  may  call  attention 
to  these  defects  at  some  future  time. 

Very  truly  yours, 

S.  F.   Venable, 
Co.  Sttpt.  Public  Schools  of  Buncombe  County. 
Asheville,  N.  C,  Dec.  20,  1899. 


Education  and  the  Laboring  Classes. 


HOM.  J.  L.  M.  CURRY,  GENERAL  AGENT  OF  PEaSoDY  FUND. 


How  important  it  is  that  those  whose  lot  it  is  to 
labor  and  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow  should  be  able  and  inclined  to  recruit 
their  exhausted  strength  by  healthy  literature,  by 
good  books,  by  stimulating  and  intelligent  conver- 
sation! Productive  labor  is  the  true  foundation  of 
wealth.  Many  learned  professions — the  law,  medi- 
cine, ministry,  teaching — are  of  incalculable  advan- 
tage to  society,  to  civilization,  to  the  laboring 
classes,  but  the  lawyer,  the  preacher,  the  teacher, 
as  such,  within  the  sphere  of  his  profession,  pro- 
duces nothing,  adds  no  material  product  to  wealth, 
to  accumulated  property,  digs  no  ore,  saws  no 
lumber,  plows  no  field. 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  human  labor,  apart 
or  distinguished  from  merely  physical  use  of 
powers,  is  the  labor  of  the  mind,  and  is  useful  and 
profitable  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  and 
efficiency  of  the  partnership  between  the  mind 
and  the  body.  For  right  success,  a  constant,  un- 
ceasing exertion  of  intelligence  is  necessary.  No 
brute,  no  idiot,  can  be  trained  to  the  simplest  pro- 
cesses, for  mind  dominates  continuous  and  efficient 

•  Condensed  From  Educational  Exchange. 


work.  Some  processes,  like  many  modern  discov- 
eries, may  be  almost  entirely  mental,  but  they  are 
profitless  until  applied  to  practical  life.  Some 
kinds  of  labor  require  higher  intelligence  than 
others,  and  the  rewards,  wages,  profits,  can  be 
measured  largely  by  the  kind  and  character  of  the 
skill  and  intelligence.  Here  comes  in  the  necessity 
of  education  to  develop,  train,  discipline  the  mental 
powers,  to  insure  intelligence  and  knowledge.  Be- 
sides the  ordinary  functions  of  the  school  in  teaching 
rudiments,  in  placing  the  pupil  in  communication 
with  the  world,  reinforcing  the  individual  by  the 
life  of  the  species,  there  is  imperative  need  for  the 
addition  of  a  course  of  instruction  which  shall  fit 
men  for  every-day  life. 

Our  improved  ideas  of  democracy  and  Chris- 
tianity have  enlarged  the  sphere  of  personal  and 
collective  duty,  and  we  begin  to  recognize  that  in 
our  systems  of  free  government  every  human  being 
has  an  inalienable  right  to  the  fullest  development 
of  his  moral  and  mental  nature.  •  While  the  gen- 
eral strengthening  of  the  capacities  of  the  mind  is 
never  to  be  neglected,  there  are  other  faculties  be- 
sides thinking,  speaking,  writing;  and  there  has 
grown  up  a  marked  dissatisfaction  with  the  older 
methods  of  education,  and  a  consequent  demand 
that  public  education,  at  least  our  systems  of  state- 
supported  schools,  should  be  made  more  practical, 
better  fitted  for  the  needs  of  human  life.  Besides 
extension  of  laboratory  method  in  the  study  of 
science,  there  has  been  in  many  cities  and  towns 
and  in  hundreds  of  public  schools  such  a  transfor- 
mation in  the  methods  of  instruction  as  to  make 
education  less  exclusively  academic  and  more  in 
conformity  aith  industrial  needs.  We  have  agri- 
cultural colleges,  schools  of  technology  and  applied 
science,  trade  schools  and  manual  training. 

The  fundamental,  underlying  duty  of  a  common- 
wealth is  to  prepare  the  individual  "  for  reciprocal 
union  with  society,  so  that  he  can  help  his  fellow- 
men  and  in  return  receive  and  appropriate  their 
help."  The  function  of  the  public  school  as  a  state 
institution  is  to  prepare  for  citizenship,  promote 
individual  and  general  prosperity,  and  save  the 
commonwealth.  The  "  laboring  classes"  will  be 
forgetful  of,  indifferent  to,  their  highest  duties  as 
parents,  as  citizens,  as  productive  laborers,  if  they 
fail  to  give,  not  captious,  ignorant  criticism,  but 
intelligent  and  continuous  support  to  free  public 
education.  Without  this  agency  95  per  cent  of  our 
youth  would  grow  up  in  illiteracy.  Nothing  is  more 
demonstrable  than  the  connection  between  general 
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education  and  material  prosperity.  Because  of  the 
superior  education  of  her  people,  Massachusetts 
leads  all  the  states  in  wealth-producing  power. 
Her  daily  wealth-producing  power  is  73  cents;  in 
the  national  large,  only  40  cents.  Schools  are  her 
best  investments,  returning  the  largest  percentage. 
Hence,  it  will  be  found  that  foreign  nations  are 
educating  skilled  labor,  to  give  victory  in  the  war- 
fare of  industry. 

As  a  sequence  of  skilled  labor,  there  will  be  in- 
creased productive  industries,  better  wages,  steady 
employment,  more  contentment,  higher  estimate 
of  manhood,  and  a  lack  of  disposition  to  nurse 
imaginary  troubles  and  engage  in  strifes  and  con- 
spiracies. An  ignorant,  lazy,  thriftless,  poor  ca- 
naille is  ready  for  brutish  appetites,  for  the  mean 
and  selfish  schemes  of  the  agitator  and  demagogue, 
for  bitter  hostilities  to  those  who  have  more  of  the 
means  of  comfortable  living.  Difficult  as  may  be 
the  problem  which  rests  like  a  dark  pall  on  the 
future  of  the  country,  as  produced  by  the  presence 
and  competition  and  perils  of  8,000,000  negroes, 
there  is  no  more  hopeful  solution  under  Christian 
and  wise    teachings  than   some  adequate  scheme 


which  will  secure  copartnership  of  hand  and  brain, 
and  open  avenues  of  wealth  and  highest  respecta- 
bility to  the  laboring  classes. 

No  class  of  citizens  are  more  vitally  and  person- 
ally interested  in  free  schools  than  laborers.  My 
earnest  advice  would  be  not  to  let  the  question 
be  shoved  aside  nor  shelved  by  those  who  have 
control  of  the  subject.  Emerson  said,  "We  shall 
one  day  learn  to  supersede  politics  by  education." 
Candidates  and  political  parties  try  to  cover  over 
in  ambiguous  phrase  their  lack  of  interest  in 
schools,  or  postpone  to  a  more  convenient  season. 

Do  not  vote  for  any  one,  whatever  may  be  the 
supposed  party  necessities,  who  does  not  commit 
himself  unequivocally  and  definitely  to  a  six 
months' session  of  schools  from  public  revenues,  to 
local  taxation,  to  a  divorce  of  education  from  pol- 
itics, and  to  an  abandonment  of  that  stupid  policy 
of  turning  out  a  state  or  city  superintendent  at  the 
expiration  of  two  or  four  years,  when  he  has  ac- 
quired knowledge,  experience  and  competency,  on 
the  suicidal  ground  of  rotation  in  office,  or  to  reward 
some  hungry  partisan. 
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Shorthand — Its  Value  as  an  Educator. 


E.  J.   FORNEY,    NORTH   CAROLINA   STATE    NORMAL   AND 
INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

What  system  of  shorthand  would  you  recom- 
mend? This  question  is  probably  asked  more  than 
any  other  in  connection  with  this  subject.  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Rose,  who  is  perhaps  the  best  known 
convention  reporter  in  this  country,  answering  this 
question  a  few  days  ago,  said  that,  while  he  was  a 
teacher  and  an  interested  party,  this  might  seem 
to  be  an  unfair  question  to  ask  him;  but  without 
stating  what  system  he  wrote,  he  advised  every 
student  to  take  up  one  of  the  systems  based  on 
Pitman — Isaac  Pitman,  Ben  Pitman,  Graham,  or 
Munson,  or  some  other  branch  of  the  Pitman  fam- 
ily— which  had  been  tried  and  found  practical;  that, 
if  they  would  go  to  a  shorthand  reporter  of  recog- 
nized ability  in  the  community  and  ascertain  what 
system  he  was  using,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they 
would  find  it  to  be  one  of  the  systems  mentioned; 
and  that  he  had  yet  to  meet  a  reporter  writing 
practical  shorthand  who  did  not  use  one  of  these 
systems. 

Having    decided    upon   a  practical   system,   the 


next  question  to  be  settled  is  have  you  time  in 
your  school  for  the  proper  teaching  of  this  subject? 
In  order  to  get  practical  results  in  si.x  or  eight 
months — ability  to  do  good  amenuensis  work — ,  this 
study  will  require  more  time  than  is  usually  given 
to  arithmetic  and  Latin  combined.  If  the  subject 
is  to  continue  through  two  years,  with  the  same 
degree  of  efficiency  in  view,  it  will  probably  require 
as  much,  or  more,  time  than  would  be  given  to 
Latin  during  the  two  years.  If  you  can  find  a  place 
in  your  course  of  study  for  a  subject  as  heavy  as 
this,  by  leaving  ofif  something  which  is  its  equiva- 
lent in  time,  shorthand  will  give  excellent  returns 
in  brain  discipline  in  many  ways,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  practical  usefulness. 

Mathematics  is  an  exact  science,  hence  its  power 
to  discipline;  Latin  is  an  e.xact  language,  hence  its 
value;  shorthand  is  an  e.xact  science  and  art,  and 
unites  with  this  exactness  great  power  to  fascinate, 
even  in  the  face  of  much  drudgery,  hence  it  be- 
comes an  admirable  subject  for  discipline  and  an 
easy  vehicle  for  English  training. 

An  idea  has  gone  abroad  that  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  those  who  take   up   shorthand   learn  it, 
or  make  use  of  it  afterwards,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
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hardly  a  proper  subject  for  our  common  schools. 
Neither  do  all  who  take  up  Latin,  nor  any  large 
proportion  even  of  those  who  take  the  college 
course  in  Latin,  learn  that  language  with  as  much 
thoroughness  as  is  necessary  for  the  shorthand  stu- 
dent who  would  make  his  shorthand  useful.  Judg- 
ing from  actual  experience,  I  can  safely  say  that 
those  who  master  mathematics  and  Latin  easily, 
have  very  little  trouble  with  shorthand,  unless 
physically  unable  to  write.  We  have  the  plod- 
ding of  the  hand  in  addition  to  slow  brain  ac- 
tivity to  deal  with,  and  some  few  drop  out  for  this 
reason.  But,  in  addition  to  quickness  of  hand,  the 
same  quality  of  brain  is  required  to  learn  short- 
hand as  to  learn  mathematics  and  Latin,  and  when- 
ever a  student  shows  this  po  ^  er,  nothing  will  be 
lost  by  starting  him  in  a  course  of  shorthand. 

Is  it  ne.'essary  to  be  a  college  graduate  in  order 
to  become  a  first-class  shorthand  writer.'' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  good  education  is  of 
great  advantage  to  a  good  shorthand  writer.  But 
at  the  same  time,  if  shorthand  is  studied  in  the 
way  it  should  be  studied,  the  shorthand  writer,  un- 
consciously, but,  perhaps,  none  the  less  effectively, 


acquires  an  education  which  a  good  many  college 
graduates  would  be  glad  to  have.  Shorthand,  if 
studied  properly,  is  a  life  study,  and  there  are 
great  possibilities  of  education  in  it. 

Let  us  take,  as  an  example,  a  boy  graduating 
from  the  highest  class  in  a  city  school  or  a  busi- 
ness college  where  he  has  studied  shorthand  si.x  or 
eight  months.  He  is  probably  told  by  those  in 
charge  that  he  is  a  shorthand  writer,  and  he  goes 
forth  into  the  business  world  to  make  a  practical 
use  of  his  art;  but  there  is  for  some  reason  a  wide 
chasm  between  the  school-room  and  the  hustling 
business,  and  he  hnds  that  he  is  painfully  deficient. 
Endeavoring  to  improve  himself  he  seeks  every 
opportunity  for  advancement.  On  Sunday  he  at- 
tempts to  report  the  sermon  of  some  minister,  and 
finds  that  he  must  have  more  practice  before  that 
can  be  accomplished.  The  Bible  names  are 
strange  to  him — unless  he  is  very  different  from 
most  young  men — and  consequently  he  must  refer 
to  the  Bible  and  Concordance  for  help.  Next  he 
hears  a  lecturer  on  some  special  subject  and  en- 
deavors to  report  his  remarks.  The  matter  is 
strange  and  unfamiliar.      If  the  young  man  is  made 


AN  OFFER  THAT  MEANS  SOMETHING—READ  CAREFULLY. 
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If  you  wish  a  live,  bright,  original,  up  to-date  teachers  journal,  one  that  is  filled  to  the  brim  with 
practical,  u  able  material  f.ir  the  every  day  work  of  the  modern  schoolnom,  the  contributions  repre- 
senting the  best  teaching  ability  of  the  countr}',  then  the  TEACHERS  WORLD  will  interest  you.      It 

deals  only  in  standard  values  and  solid  experiences,  discarding 

.^■^?Si^^^^^^!t.-^  wordy  essays  and  meaningless  "studies,"  and  presents  only  that 

which  is  of  real  value  to  the  teacher. 

Eleventh  /ear  of  Increasing  Success. 

nORE  THAN  S0,000  TEACHER5  are  using  its  plans  and  suggestions 
to  advantage.  No  jor.iiial  is  in  closer  touch  with  the  modern  schoolroom.  It 
is  a  journal  for  teachers  by  teachers.  Its  table  of  contents  represents  the  best 
material  obtainable.  It  interests  every  live  teacher.  The  circulation  is  world- 
wide. It  is  well  established  (eleventh  year).  It  is  progressive  and  up-to-date. 
Its  articles  are  widely  cop  ed.   Its  supplements  and  special  charts  unsurpassed. 

48  Large  Quarto  Pages  and  Supplement. 

In  the  limits  of  this  page  we  can  only  hint  at  the  special  features  repre- 
sented in  the  table  of  contents  of  an  average  number.      It  is  preeminently  a 
practical  jounial,  its  one  aim   being  to  furnish  the  best  mateiial  obtainable 
from  recognized  leaders  in  each  department  for  even-  day  use  in  the  modein 
schoolroom.      "I  like  the    Wor/J  because  there  is  so  much  in  it  that  I  can 
actually  use,"  is  a  frequent  expression  from  its  readers. 
You  are  already  a  reader  of  the  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION.     Why  not  advance  your  subscription  to  this  journal 
one  year,  and  receive  the  other  as  well  by  taking  advantage  of  the  offer  below?     It  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness  rendered 
possible  only  by  special  contracts,  and  a  strong  belief  that  nearly  eveiy  reader  will  take  advantage  of  it. 

_^_ll  ^/\|«  Ifki  f  l\  )  '^'^'s  means  a  full  year's  subscription 
IJI|IU  p|Ik  VI  nil  [  to  each.  If  already  a  subscriber,  your 
Uvill      lUII      ^jJlilIU)  name  will  be  advanced  one  year  .  .   . 

Addre^s   NORTH   CAROLINA  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C_9 
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of  the  right  kind  of  stuff,  he  immediately  gets  ref- 
erence books  and  studies  that  particular  subject  in 
order  that  he  may  not  be  caught  again. 

During  all  this  time,  although  he  may  be  hold- 
ing a  subordinate  position,  practice  is  not  forgot- 


the  end  of  five  years  of  hard  work  he  is  recognized 
as  a  capable  reporter,  but  still  there  is  work  to  do 
and  much  to  learn.  The  very  nature  of  his  work 
s  such  as  to  make  him  more  and  more  valuable, 
and,  with  a  diversified  e.xperience  of  many  years. 


ten,  and  every  night   the  young   man   is  either  at  ;  his  range  of  learning  is  broadened 


work,  receiving  dictation  or  broadening  his  capa- 
bilities by  the  study  of  some  formerl)'  unknown  sub- 
ject.    The  preacher  above   referred   to  is   not  for- 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  by  the  hard  work  (of  which 
the  school  training  is  but  a  small  part)  incident 
upon  becoming  an   all-round   shorthand    writer,    a 


gotten,  and,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  he  endeavors  to  ,  practical  education,  such  as  cannot  be  given  in  any 
follow  him,  until  at  last  success  crowns  his  efforts,  j  collecre,  is  obtained. 
and  the  minister  is  reported  with  ease.  | 

In  order  to  be  able  to  do  court  I  — 
work,  he  goes  into  court — not  for  [  /*^(JR    LINE   OF 
a   day   or   week,  but   for  months,  j 


0' 


Every  moment  he  can  spare  is  put 
to  good  solid  practice,  and  in  this  i  ^iy^ 
diversified  practice  the  new  and 
strange  subject  matter  is  broad- 
ening his  intellect  and  giving  him 
a  good  education. 

By  this  method  he  finally  be- 
comes an  all-round  shorthand 
writer,  and  every  day  brings  him 
to  something  new  and  useful.     At 


t 


CLOTHING  and  FURNISHING  GOODS 

will  interest  any  gentleman  that  desires  to  be  well  dressed  and 
present  a  neat  appearance.  Then,  besides,  we  always  give  value. 
You  might  drop  in  and  be  convinced  of  your  own  accord. 

Will  H.  Matthew-s  «Ss  Co., 

ONE  PRICE  CASH  CLOTHIERS, 
304  South  Elm  Street,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 
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GOOD  TEXT-BOOKS  ARE  THE  TEACHER'S  ASSISTANTS. 


who   are  lookinc;  for  First  Class   Text-Books  should   consult    the    fol 


EACHERS" 

lowing  list: — 


Lippincott's  Arithmetics. 

Mental,  Elementary  a'd  Practical. 


Morris's  U.  S.  Histories. 


Three  well-graded  Books. 

Lippincott's  Science  Series, 

Including  Physiologies,  Elementary  Science,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  and  Chemistry. 

Worcester's  Dictionaries — Unabridged  and  School  Dictionaries. 

FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING— MORRIS'S  HISTORICAL  TALES. 

Teachers  and  School  Oflicers,  if  any  of  your  text  books  are  not  giving  satisfaction,  and  you  are  thinking  of  making 
a  change,  write  to  us  for  exchange  and  introduction  terms.     We  offer  special  inducements  on  introduction  orders. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO., 


624  CHESTNUT    STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Current  Educational  Thought. 


In  the  Atlantic  Montldi/  for  December 
Andrew  F.  West  asks  the  question  "Is 
there  a  Democracy  of  Studies  for  Sec- 
ondary Schools,"  and  answers  it  in  the 
negative.  The  writer  contends  that  elec- 
tive studies  in  secondary  schools  should 
not  be  permitted  to  be  determinative  of 
the  direction  of  the  lourse  of  study  pur- 
sued by  a  student.  The  secondary 
school  programmes  of  Germany  and 
other  countries  is  instanced  as  pioof  that 
the  educational  thought  of  the  day  does 
not  favor  treatmg  one  subject  with  as 
much  respect  as  another;  that  these  pro- 
grammes show  that  some  subjects  are 
regarded  as  having  more  value  than 
others,  noiably  Latin.  Statistics  show 
an  increase  of  174  per  cent  in  the  num- 
ber pursuing  this  study  in  the  secondary 
schools  in  the  last  eight  or  nine  years. 
History  comes  next,  followed  by  Geom- 
etry, Algebra,  German.  French,  and 
Greek,  in  the  order  named.  The  author 
of  this  article  says:  "Thus  again  his- 
tory repeats  itself,  and  so  plainly  that 
all  may  understand.  The  evolution  of 
secondary  studies  is  being  worked  out 
in  evidently  intimate  connection  with 
the  classics,  and  this  time  through  the 
study  of  Latin." 


Alfred  Brown,  layman,  in  the  Atlantic 
Montldji  for  December  advocates  the  idea 
that  every  preacher  be  taught  some 
occupation  aside  from  preaching,  for  in- 
stance, tent-making,  as  St.  Paul  had  that 
occupation.  Mr.  Brown  urges  the  adop- 
tion of  his  idea  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
modern  congregations  do  not  wish  the 
services  of  old  men ;  that  preachers  when 
they  begin  to  age  are  elbowed  out  of  their 
places  and  put  on  the  world  and  its 
charity. 


Fariss' Dyspepsia  Tablets 

Price  50  Cents  per  box. 

Guaranteed  to  give  immediate  relief. 
Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  50c       JOHN  B.  FARISS,  Druggist, 
121  b.  Elm  St.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


JOS.  J.  STOm 

JOB  PRINTER, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Specialty  of  School  Work  of  all  kinds.  I 
A  trial  order  solicited. 
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In  the  January  Atlantic  Monthly  Presi- 
dent Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  College,  urges 
reform  in  theological  education.  He 
says  that  the  practice  of  theological 
seminaries  in  giving  free  education  to 
prospective  preachers  is  a  vicious  prac- 
tice. In  other  words,  he  would  have 
theological  seminaries  show  no  more 
favors  to  students  than  do  schools  of  law 
and  medicine.  President  Hyde  thinks  a 
crop  of  better  and  more  vigorous  preach- 
ers will  result  from  the  adoption  of  this 
policy. 


of  the  series, 
the  author. 


The  illustrations  are  by 


A  New  French  Course.  Edwin  F. 
Bacon.  Cloth,  flexible,  12mo.,  315 
pages.     Price  8L00. 

The  book  is  intended  to  give  students, 
in  the  quickest  and  surest  way  possible, 
such  a  conversational  knowledge  of 
French  as  may  be  necessary  in  indepen- 


The  January  magazine  number  of  the 
Outlook  contains  the  opening  chapter  of 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie's  life  of  William 
Shakespeare.  Any  teacher  who  does 
not  take  this  paper  can  get  it  three 
months,  weekly,  for  the  small  sum  of 
twenty-five  cents.  If  this  magazine  is 
read  and  studied  every  week,  it  will 
afford  food  for  thought  and  many  prac- 
tical lessons  for  the  teacher. 


Book  Notices. 


American  Book  Company,  New  York. 

Pkose  and  Verse  for  Children.  Kath- 
erine  Pyle.  Cloth  12mo.  168  pages. 
Price,  40  cents. 

This  is  a  collection  of  moi'e  than  forty 
poems  and  prose  stories  dealing  with 
child  life,  and  telling  the  doings  and 
fates  of  animals.  The  pieces  are  ar- 
ranged by  months — three  or  four  to  each 
mouth, — each  monthly  group  being  in- 
troduced by  a  poem  appropriate  to  the 
season.  The  book  is  one  of  the  "Eclectic 
School  Readings"  series,  and  is  printed 
and  bound  in  harmony  with  other  booki 


FREE  TO  TEACHERS ! 

Full  information  about  the  work  of 
the  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU,  Ral= 
eigh,  N.  C.  Hundreds  of  teachers  have 
been  helped  to  better  positions  during 
the  past  eiifht  years  of  its  existence. 

Write  at  once  for  particulars. 


Teachers  ^ 


Neglected  Means  Serious  Trouble. 

The  wise  teacher  is  careful  that  his  or 
her  eyes  receive  profier  attention.  A 
half-hour  at  our  offices  may  save  you 
months  of  suffering.  Our  glasses  mean 
correct  and  comfortable  vision  Are 
your  eyes  worth  saving  V  Call  and  see 
us. 

DRS.  R.  L.  &  E.  H.  MOORE, 

OFFICE  WITH 

Moore  Optical  and  T.M.  Co. 

112  E.  Market  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Wholesale  agents  Graphophoues  and 
Latest  Records.  Also  best  makes  Ca- 
meras, with  supplies;  Opera  and  Field 
Glasses,  Compasses,  Telescopes,  and  any- 
thing optical.  Up-to  date  Typewriters 
—The  C  hicago,  .i?35;  Pittsburg  Visible, 
87').  Call  or  write  us.    112  E.  Market  St. 


THE  SOUTHWESTERN 

TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

Undertakes  to  serve  its  teachers  and  pa- 
trons satisfactorily  by  locating  teachers 
where  they  can  make  a  success  of  the 
work  undertaken,  and  it  is  very  success- 
ful. If  you  want  the  assistance  of  an 
agency  that  works  earnestly  for  its  mem- 
bers address 

CLAUDE  J.  BELL, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


A   Great  Country  with  a 
Glorious   Climate.     Come 
to  our  Tennessee  Colony. 
Ulgg^+Ufijl   HomGS  'Schools,   Societies,   Churches.     Near   Nash- 


miqul/ind  Hones. 


:  ville,  on  line  of  Railroad. 


Wood  and  Water  abundant.     Stock  and  fruit    Hannv  HomeS 
lands  cheap,  terms  reasonable.  Come  or  write. ""^  "^^ —  — 

THE  HIGHLAND  COLONY  COMPANY, 

Dickson  or  White  Bluff,  Dickson  County,  Tennessee 
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dent  sight-seeing  in  Paris.  The  first 
part  of  the  book  contains  the  essentials 
of  grammar,  the  latter  part  a  series  of 
familiar  conversations.  The  conversa- 
tions were  sketched  by  the  author  as  he 
strolled  through  and  around  Paris; 
80  they  are  quite  realistic.  The  second 
half  of  the  book  is  illustrated  with  pic- 
tures of  Parisian  scenery. 


South  America  A  Geographical 
Reader.  Frank  G.  Cai-penter.  Cloth, 
352  pages,  illustrated.  Price  60  cents. 
Those  who  have  read  "North  Amer- 
ica" and  "Asia,"  books  already  pub- 
lished in  this  series  will  welcome  this 
book  on  South  America,  prepared  on  the 
same  plan.  The  descriptions  are  clear 
and  life-like.  Every  teacher  who  teaches 
the  geography  of  South  America  should 
have  a  copy  of  the  book,  and  there 
should  be  at  least  a  few  copies  in  the 
school-room  library.  The  greater  ful- 
ness of  details  will  form  a  pleasant  con- 
trast to  the  necessarily  brief  statements 
of  the  school  geographies.  The  illustra- 
tions are  numerous  and  helpful. 


Study 

Medicine, 
Pharmacy, 

AND 

Dentistry 
In  Summer 

at  Chicago. 


The  Illinois  Medical  College. 

Summer  School. 

Medical  Course,  four  years.  January  1st  to  October  1st.  Each  session 
nine  months,  du-ided  into  3  terms.  Two  terms  attendance  consti- 
tutes one  yearns  credit.  Dentistry  three  years,  seven  months  each, 
>Iarch  Ist'to  October  1st.  Pharmacy  two  years,  six  months  each, 
.■\pril  Isl  to  October  1st.    For  particulars  write 

HEMAN  H.  BROWN,  Sec,      103  State  Street,  Chicago. 


HARVARD  UINIVERSITV 


July  5  to  August  15.     Fifty  two  courses  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  woik  is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers.  Women  as  well  as 
men  admitted  to  all  the  <  ourses  e.\cept  in  Engineering  and  in  Geological  Field- 
Woik.  For  pamphlet  containing  description  of  the  courses  and  statement  of  ex- 
penses, apply  to 


J.  L.  LOVE,  Clerk,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


N.  S.  SHALER,  Chairman. 


youlli'x  ComimnUm.    The  illustrations  are  | 
by  Mr.  Charle-  Copeland,  and  add  much  \ 
to  the  value  of  the  books,  which  cannot 
fail  to  inspire  a  love  of  the  woods. 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  mass. 

Alice  a^sD  Tom:  or.  The  Record  of  a  i 
Happy  Year.     Kate  Louise  Brown. 
Cloth,  12mo.,  212  pages. 
A  delightful  little  book  presenting  a 
picture  of   free,   healthy,   hearty   child- 
hood: of  happy  child  relations  to  other 
children  and  their  older  friends;  of  the 
relations  of  child  life  to  the  great  world 
of  nature;  of  the  love,  tenderness,  and 
reverence  growing  from  this  knowledge. 
The  book  is  also  an  introduction  to  sci- 
ence and  the  poetic  relations  of  nature 
which  the  greatest  have  always  felt. 


Little  Wanderers.    Slargaret  Warner 
Mosley.     Cloth  107  pages. 

This  is  a  series  of  lessons  on  plants, 
dealing  with  them  from  the  stand-point 
of  theii-  habits,  and  the  means  of  dis- 
persion 


Friends  and  Helpers.    Sarah  J.  Eddy. 
Cloth,    12mo.     231  pages. 

The  object  of  the  book  '■  is  to  teach 
children  to  treat  nil  living  creatures  with 
considerate  kindness  and  to  appreciate 
the  services  of  man's  helpers  in  the  an- 
imal world."  It  is  made  up  of  descrip- 
tive stories  and  appropriate  poetical 
selections.  Several  of  the  sketches  are 
by  Frank  M.  Chapman.     Children  who 


Worth  $50.     OUR  PRICE,  $30. 

FREIGHT  PAID. 


Qinn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Hass. 

Ways  of  Wood  Folk.     William  Long. 

Cloth,  li'mo.  205  pages 

The  ways  of  Wood  Folk  tells  with  the 
freshness  of  personal  observation  many 
of  the  individual  characteristics  of  birds 
and  wild  animals.  Several  of  the 
sketches  are    reprinted    here  from    Tin- 

C  F.  THOMAS, 

Job  Printer, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

School  and  Oommercial  Work  a  Specialty. 

School  Catalogues  in  best  style. 

PriceB  as  low  aa  consistent  with  good 

work. 

The  Journal  is  a  specimen  of  our  work. 


Educators,  Listen : 


Your  bu.-iness  is  that  of  educating  our 
people  and  raising  them  to  a  higher  plane 
of  intellect  and  retinement.  God  speed 
your  calling 

Our  business  is  that  of  making,  buying 
and  selling 


WOOD   MANTELS 


'..:.--.        s  --iXD  .jobbing  i    —. 
w  IS  CRATES,:  TILES,'Ja 

and  Fireplace  Goods  of  all  kinds.'  We  also 
take  contracts  for 

ENCAUSTIC  TILE  FLOORS 

of  all  kinds. 

Tile    Wainscoating    for  Lavatories, 

Baths,  &c. 


We  give  this  line  all  of  our  time  and 
thought  and  can  please  you.  Mention  ;thi9 
•Journal  and  send  for  catalogue  "D." 


fflcClamroch  Brothers, 


Mantel  No.  410.— HeiEfht  tj  feet  10  inches,  width 
5  feet,  tile  openinfr  30x1^  or  3ilx3fi  inches,  mirror 
18x30  inches.  French  bevel,  profile  ^!j  inches, 
quartered  oak  and  polish  finish.  Uearth  and  fac- 
ing best  ipmlity  enameled  tile,  frame  summer 
front  and  club  house  grate. 


-H!)  South  Elm  St., 


GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 
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HE  LIVES  or 


MREE  QRE/IT  SOUTHERNERS, 


WHICH  SHOULD   BB 


Read  in  every  Elementary  School  in  the  South. 


The  Life  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee, 


In  easy  words  for  children,  by  Mrs.  M.  L.  Williamson. 
Cloth,  183  pages.     Price,  35  cents. 


The  Life  of  General  Stonewall  Jackson, 


In  easy  words  for  children,  by  Mrs.  M.  L.  Williamson. 
Cloth,  248  pages.     Price  40  cents. 


The  Life  of  George  Washington. 


Mrs.  M.  L.  Williamson. 

Id  /y/y.«. 


The  .style  of  these  books  is  simple  Jind  easy,  and  the  stories  are 
told  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hold  the  interest  of  teachers  and  pupils  from 
first  to  last. 

The  child  who  reads  these  books  will  have  a  most  delightful  intro- 
duction to  the  two  most  important  eras  of  the  history  of  our  country, 
and  will  have  for  his  ideal  and  inspiration  three  of  the  purest  and  great- 
est men  of  the  world. 

They  can  be  read  easily  by  children  of  the  Third  or  Fourth  Reader 
Grade. 


B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co., 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Write  for  catalogue  of  our  publications. 
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ha\  e  been  taught  the  uses  of  animals, 
and  to  think  of  them  as  friends  will  be 
less  cruel  for  this  teaching. 


CHARLOTTE  AND  ROME. 


iDiEge, 


C.  \\'.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Tales  Told  Out  of  School.    Edward 
S.  Ellis. 

Mr.  Ellis  is  a  teactier  of  much  intelli- 
gence and  long  experience,  and  bis  book 
is  a  collection  of  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  reminiscenses  Few  books 
will  afford  as  much  help  and  real  insight 
into  the  questione  of  discipline.    These 

stories  of  dealings  with  individual  boys   now  under  one  management,   offer  ex- 
are  worth   many  books  of  lectures  or   ceptional  advantages  to  any  one  desir- 


scientific  generalizations.  'While  pos- 
sessing all  tbe  reality  of  actual  dealings 
with  flesh  and  blood  Dicks,  Jacks  and 
Howards,  the  details  are  so  full  and  so 
well  arranged  as  to  make  these  charac- 
ters typical.  Young  reachers  and  all 
who  fail  in  gaining  the  necessary  hold 
on     children    should    read    this    book. 


mga 


The  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Pub- 
j  lication,  Richmond,  Va. 

'  Christian  Science  :  or  the  False 
Christ  of  1866.  William  P.  McCor- 
kle,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Graham  N.  C.  Cloth,  323 pages.  Price, 
postpaid,  SI. 25 

This  volume  presents  an  "examination 
of    the   origin,    animus,    claims,   philo- 
sophical  absurdities,    medical   fallacies 
and  doctrinal  contents  of  the  new  gospel 
I  of  mental  healing.''    The  pui-pose  is  to 
show,  in  brief  compass,  the  origin  and 
;  growth  of  this  cult,  the   absurdities  of 
j  the  claims  and  the  thoroughly  urichris- 
I  tian  character  of  its  tendency  and  prac- 
tices    Mr.  McCorkle  seems  to  have  done 
his  work  well,  and  all  who  are  interested 
in  this  subject  will  do  well  to  read  thi& 
book.     The  style  is  clear  and  vigorous, 
Business   Education  I  and  the  mechanical  work  of  the  book  is 

good. 


Charlotte,  N.  C,  established  1S91. 


Rome  Business  College, 

Rome,  Ga.,  established  1886, 


Thoroughly  Practical 


in  the  shortest  possible  time.     The  wide 
„^,  .,,       ^     ■,,.     ,        ■  J.  range  of  tenitory  covered  by  our  em- 

Others  will  not  wilhngly  miss  reading  a  i  pioyment    agency    affords    exceptional 


book    that    recounts    with 
their  own  experiences 


minuteness 


^  ■■•  \''-  ■  \?'-  si^'y^Sj  '':^'^S$>fi'ii0^'^*^'^i^ 


I  give  a  Special  Rate 

to    teachers    nnd   students     . 
passing  througli  or  x  isiting 
Greensboro. 

All  the  popular  styles  and  sizes. 

ROBT.  G.  WHITE, 

106i  S  Elm  St.      Photographer. 
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chances  for  securing  positions.  We 
will  guarantee  you  a  position  if  you 
take  tbe  guarantee  course. 

The  rooms  in  both  schools  are  large 
and  convenient  and  well  lighted. 

Young  men  or  young  women  may  en- 
roll in  either  school  any  week-day  dur- 
ing the  year. 

If  you  are  a  stenographer,  book-keeper 
or  teacher  and  desire  a  position,  write 
the  Piedmont  Employment  Agency, 
Charlotte  N.  C.  If  you  are  not  a  sten- 
ographer or  book  keeper,  spend  a  few 
months  in  one  of  these  schools  and  get 
yourself  in  shape  for  earning  money. 

j  Should  you  desire  to  be  an  expert  in 
interest,    stocks,    trade    discount,   etc., 

I  send  25  cents  in  stamps  or  silver  for  our 
Pocket  Calculator,  just  what  you  need. 

I      For  circulars  and  furtber  intormation, 

i  address. 


Wheeler  &  Wilson 
Sewing  Machine. 


g; V^iN;.i.fKj.ik?sr;iiiis ;,»K ;; ,\ A .;:\i5sJ   P.M.    MclVER,    President. 


Vacation  Employment  for  Teachers. 

$75. GO  a  Month  with  Commis.5ions  Paid 
Teachers  with  Satisfactory  References. 


I  Are  you  a  Teacher  or  Student?  Do 
you  desire  remuuerative  employment, 
local  or  travelinjr,  tor  your  \  acation 
mouths?  if  so.  you  will  find  the  work 
of  establishing  Library  Association 
Clubs  greatly  superior  to  any  other 
;  work  for  vacation. 

Thp  Library  Association  Plan  offers  to  every  book  buyer  connection  with  a  book-buyers 
organlzalion  that  deals  direct  with  publisher*  and  secures  tor  members  any  book  wanted  at 
one-third  to  ono-half  less  than  usual  book-store  prices  and  saves  middlemen's  profits. 

The  Library  Association  Book  Catalog,  furnished  to  Association  Members,  has  a  "rating 
mark"  I'M, ;!,  3"  for  authors,  "a,  b,  c"  fur  books,  placed  opposite  the  name  of  each  author  and 
book  to  show  it.s  Kradc  of  excellence:  the  ratings  are  assigned  by  leadini;  f  pecialists  and  make 
the  catalog  a  complete  "(ruide"  and  "key"  to  literature  and  to  best  books  and  best  authors  and 
is  the  only  work  of  the  kind  in  the  laagiiaje:  tlie  catalog  contains  nearly  100U-8vo  pages  and 
gives  Association  .Members  "net"  prices  of  all  books. 

"The     Northwestern     Library     Association  I      "I    take    pleasure     in     recommending    the 
Book  Catalog  becomes  an  e.\pert  librarian  in    Northwestern  Library  Association  as  a  reliable 


Rotary  Motion  and 

Ball  Bearings. 


every  home  where  it  is  placed.  It  is  the  most 
complete  aid  to  book-keepers  and  book-lovers 
in  to-days  book  market  and  an  invaluable 
Kulde  to  Ijooks  and  authors 

"MRS.  Z.  A.  DIXON, 
Librarian  University  Chicago. 

The  Association  olfci-s  to  its  Members  a  practical  means  of  saving  money 
greater  popularity  and  larger  sales  than  anything  ever  offered  to  the  people. 

Many  teachem  earn  in  three  months  with  us  as  much  as  in  nine  months  teaching;  few  who 
take  framing  and  follow  instructions  fail  to  eai  n  $100  a  month  after  two  months'  e.\perienee; 
some  have  earned  *7.')  a  week  in  Institutes.    Address  for  particulars 
Northwestern  Library  Association,  5  &  6  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


institution  and   very  beneficial  in  enabling  its 
members  to  get  books,  etc.,  at  wholesale  prices. 
"JOHN  I.  D.  HINDS. 
"Dean  Cumberland  University, 

Lebanon,  Tenn. 
and  commands 


Agents  wanted  in  all  unoccupied 
ritory. 

WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO., 

Atlanta,  Ga, 


In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Eduoation. 
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Appreciates  Its  Benefits. 


Keeley  Graduate  Voluntarily  Sings 
That  Institution's  Praises. 


HiLLSBORO,    N    C 

February  2,  190O. 

To  THE  Editor:  I  see  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  your  paper  an  article  headed, 
"What  the  Keeley  Cure  Does  " 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  it  will  cure  a 
man  of  the  opium  and  whiskey  addic- 
tions, etc.  I  say  it  will  do  this  and 
much  more,  and  in  my  humble  way, 
beg  leave  to  prove  it. 

Without  having  either  whiskey  or  any 
drug  addiction,  my  nervous  system,  from 
no  apparent  cause,  became  very  much 
shattered.  I  could  not  sleep,  taking  on- 
ly short  naps,  and  then  awaking,  much 
startled,  making  my  nights  hideous;  to 
lie  and  magnify  mole-hills  into  moun- 
tains, non  existing  expense  accounts 
taking  a  prominent  part,  until  I  became 
afraid  to  go  to  sleep.  My  days  were  no 
better.  These  same  troubles  revolved 
continually  in  my  mind.  i 

I  would  feel  as  if  no  human  being  was 
half  so  helpless  as  myself.  Iisdeed,  it 
was  about  so.  I  could  not^attend  to  the 
most  trivial  matter  of  business.  If  I  j 
saw  one  who  was  owing  me  a  debt  com-  ] 
iug  towards  me  and  I  thought  it  would 
involve  a  five-minutes  calculation,  I 
would  gladly  avoid  him.  Life  itself  be- 
came a  burden,  and  I  confess  I  cared 
but  little  for  its  continuation. 

I  met  my  friend,  Col.  W.  H.  Osbom, 
at  the  Hillsboro  Railway  station,  and,  as 
usual,  he  asked  me  "How  are  youV" 
When  I  told  him  of  my  great  sufiferiug, 
he  very  promptly  replied:  "You  are 
suffering  with  neurasthenia,  and  if  you 
will  come  to  the  Greensboro  Keeley  In- 
stitute, we  will  cure  you."  I  went. 
After  taking  the  neurasthenia  treatment 
for  four  or  five  days,  without  taking  any 
narcotic  aid  whatever,  I  was  sleeping 
from  five  to  six  hours  without  waking, 
and  continued  to  steadily  improve,  with 


a  good  appetite,  while  I  had  none  when 
arriving  there. 

I  remained  there  five  weeks,  and  re- 
turned home  one  week  ago,  with  the 
skies  again  bright,  and,  I  think,  a  new 
lease  on  life,  with  great  gratitude  to  the 
Keeley  Treatment  and  a  real  affection 
for  each  one  connected  with  the  Insti- 
tute. 

I  have  spent  the  week  overhauling  and 
straightening  up  my  affairs  of  business, 
which  naturally  had  been  much  neg- 
lected, and  feel  no  bad  result  from  this 
labor,  sleeping  last  night  undisturbed 
from  9  to  7  this  morning. 

While  there,  I  read  letters  from  some 
and  have  talked  with  others  who  were 
effected  just  as  myself,  and,  too,  were 
cured  by  the  neurasthenia  treatment  and 
are  now  well  and  happy. 
Very  truly, 

James  Norwood. 
From  The  Morning  Po)<t,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Teachers 


and  employers  should 
correspond  with  H. 
N.  KobeiUon.  Prop'r 
l!i)l)iTt«()ii'sTe3rhiT's  Asencj.  Equitable  Build- 
ing. Memphis,  Tenn.  Has  filled  vacancies  in 
19  States.  Operates  in  every  State.  Faithful 
and  etficient  service 


Greensboro  Nurseries, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  0. 


for  all  kinds  of 


FRUIT,  SHADE  ani  ORNAENTAL  TREES, 

Vines  and  Plants. 

JOHN  A.  YOUNG,   Proprietor. 


Agents  Wanted  for  our  celebrated  school 
supply  specialties  and  school  books  including 
several  works  just  from  the  press.  Our  "First 
Book  for  Little  Folks"  presents  in  the  simplest 
form  the  first  steps  of  pupils  entering  school 
for  the  llrst  time.  Our  Lakeside  Literature  Se- 
ries consists  of  c/assics  which  will  cultivate  the 
ar  for  the  music  of  vei-se  and  will  stimu- 
ate  the  imagination.  Pollard's  Manual  is  a 
teacher's  handbook  containing  the  most  prac- 
ical  phonic  insturction  obtainable.  Pollard's 
Advanced  Speller  is  the  on/y  speller  which 
clearly  developes  the /'ri^ui^/es  of  syllabication, 
pronunciation  and  accent.  The  Words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  contains  a  connected  piece 
of  history  covering  the  most  important  epoch 
In  the  history  of  human  freedom. 

WESTERN  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

CHICAGO. 


Beautiful 
Shade  Trees, 

We  hare  to  offer  for  fall  '99  and  spring  1900  an 
unusually  line  lot  of  Shade  Trees,  especially  the 
beautiful 

Silver  Leaf  Maple  and  the 

Carolina  and  Lombardy  Poplars, 

In  three  sizes,  6  to  8  ft.,  8  to  10  ft ,  and  10  to  IS  ft 
high  All  young,  thrifty  stock,  sraooih  and 
straight— the  kind  that  grow  off  promptly  and 
live  well.  No  old,  rough,  trees.  Write  to  us 
ahoul  Shade  Trees  you  contemplate  planting. 
Order  early.     II  it  is 

Fruit  Trees 

you  want,  write  for  our  free  60  page  Illustrated 
<'ataiogue,  and  40  page  pamplet  on  "How  to 
Plant  and  Cultivate  an  Orchard." 
Address  Promptly 

J. 


A  :  Remarkable  :  Offer 

For  a  Limited  Time  Only. 

Every  teacher  should  take  advantage 
of  it.     We  will  send  to  one  address 

Pathfinder.  Weel<ly,  $1.00 

Teacher's  World.  Monthly,  1.00 
Ladies'  Home  Companion.  "  1.00 
Ark.  School  Journal,  100 

Total.        -        -        -  $4.00 
Special  Offer,  All  for   $2.50. 

We  recommend  all  of  the  above,  and 
are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  offer  them  to 
our  readers  on  so  favorable  terms.     Or- 
der now.    Address, 
ARK.  SCHOOL  JOURNAL,  Little  Rock 

Southern 

Railway 

THE  .  .  . 
STANDARD  RAILWAY  OF 
THE  SOUTH  IlilH^ 

The  Direct  Line  to  All  Points. 

TEXAS, 
CALIPmNIA, 
FLORIDA, 
CUBA  AND 
PORTO  RICO. 

STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS  Equip- 
ment  on  all  Through  and  Local 
Trains;Pullman  Palace  SleepingCars 
on  all  Night  Trains;  Fast  and  Safe 
Schedules ■ 

Travel  by  the  Southern  and  you  are 
assured  a  Safe,  Comfortable  and  Ex- 
peditious Journey. 


APPLY  TO  TICKET  AGENTS    FOR    TIME    TA- 
BLES, RATES  AND  GENERAL  INFOR- 
MATION, OR  ADDRESS 

R.  L.  VERNON,  F.  P.  D4RBY, 

T.P  A  .Charlotte.  N.  C      C  P.  &  T  A.  AsheviHe.  N  C 
No  tpouble  to  Anscuep  Questions. 


VAN  LINDLEY  NURSERY  CO 

POMONA,  N.  C. 
In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  ITorth  Carolina  Jonrnal  of  Education. 


Frank  S.Gannon,  J.  M.  Gulp,  W.  A.  Turk, 

3d  V.  P.  S:  Gen.  Man.       Traf.  Man.      G.  P.  A. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 
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Normal  and  Collegiate 
Institute. 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

Under  care  of  Northern  Presbyterian 
Church,  second  term  opening  February 
Ist,  1900. 

Offers  to  young  women  four  thorough 
courses  of  study, 

Under  fifteen  teachers  and  officers  who 
are  experts. 

Site  unrivaled  for  healthfulness  and 
beauty. 

State  exempts  giaduates  from  Teach- 
er "s  Examinations. 

Board  and  Tuition  $100  per  year,  or 
850  per  term  or  half  year. 

For  cataloge,  address 

Rev.  Thomas  Lawrence,  D.  D. 

Guilford     College, 

5  LARGE  BUILDINGS. 

Total  Expenses  for  year,  S183;  can  be 
easily  reduced  to  S90. 

L.  L.  HOBBS,  President. 
For  Catalogue  address, 

GEO.  W.  WHITE,  Treas., 
Guilford  College,  N.  C. 


ROOK  BUTINQ. 

ULlhere  to  Bay 


AIA 


AtA 


/I  LFRED  WILLI  A  MS  &  CO. ,    r.*o^f^ '''-' 

RALEIGH,  N.  C.  "^^ — BOOl^S 

of  all  kinds  in  the  state,  and  offer  school  books  at  publishers"  prices,  and  can  fill 
your  or.  lers  by  return  train.     Remember  this  when  you  need  books. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Southern  Office, 

1505  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Other  offices  in  Boston.  New  York, 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Denver,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  Toronto, 
Canada. 

Send  for  manual. 


Cornell  University 

Summer   School, 
July    5   to  August   16,    1900. 


Fifty- two  Professors  and  Instructors  give  a 
total  of  eighty-three  courses. 

The  instruction  is  suited  to  High  School  and 
other  teachers,  and  to  Professors,  graduates 
and  undergraduates  of  Colleges. 

A  single  tuition  fee  of  $25  for  the  entire 
Summer  Session  is  charged. 

Ithaca  summer  temperature  is  but  little 
higher  than  that  experienced  at  Saranac  Lake 
and  Lake  (ieorge. 

For  full  announcement  and  book  of  views, 
address,  THE  KEGISTKAR, 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca.'N.  Y. 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

Will  re-open  Tuesday,  January  30,  and  the  College  Year  will  close  June  19, 

Since  the  outbreak  of  fever  last  fall  the  buildings  and  premises  have  been  thoroughly  disinfected  and  reno- 
vated and  the  sanitation  completed  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Health :  and  after  careful  inspec- 
tion, the  Board  of  Directors  declare,  in  their  official  statement  to  the  public,  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  causes  of 
the  epidemic  have  been  located  and  removed,  and  there  need  be  uo  fear  of  further  trouble  of  this  kind.  The 
exclusive  use  of  single  beds  in  the  future  will  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  students  in  the  dormitories. 

New   students  entering  at  the  reopening  of  the  college  will  have  the  benefit  of  a  full  five  months  session, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  spring  term  to  June  19th  will  afford  an  unusual  opportunity  for  teachers  desiring  to  | 
study  at  this  institutions  after  the  close  of  their  schools. 

For  further  information,  address,  CHARL,ES  1>.  McIVER,   President, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA.  ]^ 

Wake  County.        j 

This  deed,  made  by  R.  B.  Raney,  of  the 
County  and  State  above  written,  to  the 
Olivia  Raney  Library,  a  corporation  duly 
chartered,  organized  and  existing  under 
the  laws  of  North  Carolina, 

WITNESSETH,  That  whereas  said  R.  B. 
Raney  desires  to  establish  some  perma- 
nent and  fitting  memorial  of  his  late  wife, 
Olivia  Cowper  Raney,  and  to  promote  the 
objects  of  the  corporation  which  bears 
her  name. 

Now,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said, and  in  consideration  of  one  dollar  to 

him  paid the  said  R.   B.  Raney 

has  given  and  conveyed,  and  he  does 
give,  sell,  and  convey  unto  said  Olivia 
Raney  Library  and  its  assigns  in  fee  sim- 
ple forever  ....  a  lot  of  land  in  the  city 
of  Raleigh,  State  of  North  Carolina,  situ- 
ate at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  inter- 
section of  Salisbury  street  and  Hillsboro 
street  .  T  .  . 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  lot  of 
land  with  all  improvements  and  better- 
ments thereon  and  all  privileges  and  ap- 
purtenances thereto  in  any  wise  apper- 
taining or  belonging  unto  the  said  Olivia 
Raney  Library  and  its  assigns  forever, 
for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  said  corpora- 
tion as  set  forth  in  its  charter 

In  testimony  whereof  said  R.  B.  Raney  has 
hereto  set  his  hand  and  seal,  this  first  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, A.  D.  1900. 


The  library  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  tools 
of  thought. 

The  school,  for  the  most  part,  finds  its  function 
in  teaching  how  to  read.  The  newspaper  and 
library  furnish  what  to  read. 

The  most  important  interest  in  education  is  to 
be  found  in  connecting  closely  the  common  school 
with  the  public  library. 


RICHARD    B.   RANEY. 

The  school  gives  the  preliminary  preparation  for 
education,  and  the  Ijbrary  gives  the  means  by 
which  the  individual  completes  and  accomplishes 
his  education. 

Few  children  complete  the  course  even  of  the 
primary  school.  Only  one  in  four  who  enters  the 
high  school  completes  it.  The  great  desideratum, 
therefore,  is  some  method  by  which  the  school  in- 
fluence can  (ollowthe  pupils  who  leave  school  before 
completing  the  work,  or  who,  graduating  from  it 
ought  to  continue  their  work. — Dr.  VVm.  T. 
Harris. 
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SOME  NEW  LATIN  BOOKS. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  OVID.     By  James  N.  Anderson.      GILDEKSLEEVE'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  School    Edi- 

M.  A,  Ph.  D.,  author  of  "On  the  Sources  of  Ovid's  He-  tion.  By  Professors  Gildersleeve  and  Lodge.  Prepared 
roides. "  In  two  parts:  I.  Selections  from  the  Metamor  in  response  to  the  demand  for  a  briefer  Latin  Grammar 
phoses:  IL  From  the  other  works  of  Ovid.  Judicious  and  based  on  the  Gildersleeve  Lodge  work  of  1894.,  Has  about 
helpful  commentary.  Vocabulary,  x  and  258  pages.  Price,  three-fifths  as  many  pages  as  the  large  grammar,  and  so  not 
Sl-00.  abridged  to  a  skeleton.     Still  suited  to  serve  the  average  stu- 


CICERO'S  ORATIONS.     By  Robert  W.  Tunstall,  Prin- 


dent  thoughout  his  course  in  school  and  college.     The  sec- 

.     ,    ,  X,     ,  ,,    .      ,  „T     ..  ,,    -.r      „        ,.  ,,  ,     tion  numbers  are  the  same  as  in  the  larger  Grammar,     vi 

cipal  of  Norfolk  Academy,  Norfolk,  V  a.  Es  entiallv  ateach-        ,.-,.-,„  n  •        on        x 

,  ,  •,.     u     ,     >       •  ,,   .,  ,.,.       ■  and  330  pages.     Price,  80  cents, 

er  s  and  pupil  s  book,  having  all   the  qualities  to  make  it 

thoroughly  "  teachable."'     Various  fresh  features  of  helpful 

stimulating  interest,    xxix  and  .585  pages.     Price,  .SLSO.  ^   FIRST   BOOK   IN    LATIN.      By   Charles  W.   Bain, 

late  Head  Master  of  the  Sewanee  Grammar  School  in  the 

LATIN  COMPOSITION.     By   Professors    Gildersleeve  University  of  the  South,  Professor  in  South  Carolina  Col- 

and  Lodge.     Designed  for  use  of  freshmen  at  college  or  the  lege.    Easy  Gradation—  v'ell  arranged  exercises— Short  Vo- 

highest  classes  of  preparatory  schools.  Has  original  features  cabularies— Practical  and  stimulating  notes— Reading  Les- 

of  marked  interest  and  value.     193  pages.     Price,  75  cpnts.      sons.     Vocabulary,     x  and  335  pages.     Price,  75  cents. 

How  do  these  books  stand  the  test  of  use  in  the  class  room'?  W.  Gordon  McCabe,  Head  Master  of  the 
University  School,  Richmond,  Va.,  writes  of  the  Cicero : 

I  have  been  unwilling  to  write  you  in  regard  to  your  edition  of  "  Eleven  of  the 
Orations  of  Cicero  "  until  I  had  given  the  book  the  only  test  worth  anything— the 
test  of  actual  work  in  the  class  room. 

This  I  have  done,  and  my  deliberate  judgment  is  that  it  is  the  best  working 
edition,  English  or  American,  of  Cicero's  Orations  that  we  now  have. 

It  is  an  honest  piece  of  work  from  beginning  to  end,  and  evidences  on  every 
page  a  delicate  mastery  of  the  niceties  of  Latin  syntax,  happily  blended  with  a  keen 
insight  into  the  practical  needs  of  an  intelligent  and  earnest  student. 

The  highest  proof  I  can  give  you  of  the  sincerity  of  my  appreciation  of  your 
work  is  my  decision  to  adopt  it  here  in  preference  to  the  excellent  edition  of  the  Ora- 
tions which  I  have  been  using  for  several  years. 

These  books  are  issues  of  the  Giidersleeve-Lodge  Latin  Series,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Basil  L. 
Gildersleeve,  Professor  of  Greek,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Gonzales  Lodge,  Professor  of  Latin,  Bryn 
Mawr  College ;  with  the  cooperation  of  Moses  S.  Slaughter,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Thomas  Fitz-Hugh,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Texas. 
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43-47  East  10th  Street,  New  York. 
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The  April  Number  a  North  Carolina  Patriotic 
Number. 


The  April  number  of  this  journal  will  contain  sketches  of 
the  lives  of  Ensign  Worth  Bagley  and  Lieutanant  William 
Ewen  Shipp.  These  articles  will  be  illustrated.  This  num- 
ber will  also  contain  a  true  story  of  the  battle  of  Guilford 
Court-house  told  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  teachers  and 
children  to  grasp  clearly  the  movements  leading  up  to  the 
battle,  the  incidents  of  the  battle  and  its  results.  A  brief 
sketch  will  be  given  of  the  re-claiming  and  marking  of  the 
battlegroundby  Judge SchenckandtheGuilford  Battle  Ground 
Company.  These  articles  will  be  illustrated  with  maps,  cuts 
of  monuments  now  on  the  battle  ground  and  continental 
uniforms  and  relics  in  the  battle  ground  museum.  Superin- 
tendent Moses  will  tell  the  story  of  the  life  of  Mr.  R.  B. 
Raney,  the  philanthropist  who  has  recently  given  his  entire 
fortune,  accumulated  through  twenty  years  of  hard  labor,  to 
establish  and  support  the  Olivia  Raney  library.  This  will 
make  the  April  number  a  North  Carolina  patriotic  number. 

In  order  to  include  these  articles  without  crowding  out  the 
regular  matter,  the  number  of  pages  will  be  increased.  An 
extra  large  number  of  the  edition  will  be  issued  and  will  be 
sold  at  15  cents  a  copy.  A  thorough  canvass  will  be  made 
in  advance  of  publication  in  every  village  and  town  in  the 
state.  After  paying  the  expenses  of  publication,  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  this  edition  will  be  given  to  the  Bagley- 
Shipp  fund  which  is  being  raised  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  portraits 
of  Ensign  Bagley  and  Lieutenant  Shipp  in  the  national  capital. 
If  you  want  extra  copies  of  this  number  send  in  your  order 
with  cash  not  later  than  April  7.  If  any  children  in  your 
school  wish  to  canvass  for  this  edition,  we  will  send  you  sub- 
scription blanks  and  circulars  of  information  about  commis- 
sions, etc.  A  prize  will  be  given  the  school  taking  or  selling 
the  largest  number  of  copies. 


Possibly  the  must  important  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened in  the  educational  life  of  North  Carolina  in 
the  last  month  is  the  decision  of  the  trustees  of  the 
University  in  regard  to  keeping  the  doors  of  that 
institution  open  all  the  year  round.  In  the  future, 
beginning  with  the  present  year,  the  University 
year  will  be  divided  into  four  quarters,  with  a 
central  group  of  studies  in  each  course  to  be  fin- 
ished with  each  quarter.  In  this  way,  such  stu- 
dents as  are  able  and  desire  to  do  so,  may  do  the 
present  four  years'  work  in  three  years,  thus  saving 
a  year,  to  be  devoted  to  post-graduate  work,  pro- 
fessional study,  or  business  life.  Others,  who  for 
any  reason  cannot  attend  during  the  winter,  may 
attend  during  the  summer  quarter  instead.  There 
is  no  reason  why  better  work  may  not  be  done 
during  the  months  devoted  to  the  summer  quarter, 
than  at  any  other  time  during  the  year.  In  this 
climate  the  summer  months  are  just  as  well  adap- 
ted to  streneous  labor  as  are  the  winter  months, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  summer  session  at  any  in- 
stitution will  be  much  less  than  the  expenses  of  a 
session  of  the  same  length  during  the  winter. 
When  we  come  to  look  at  education  and  study  as 
a  real  business,  all  our  institutions  will  quickly 
abandon  the  present  plan  of  keeping  their  doors 
open  for  only  160  to  180  days.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  the  University  is  in  harmony  with  the 
tendency  of  the  day,  and  we  hope  that  its  lead 
may  be  followed  by  all  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  North  Carolina.  We  hope  the  day 
may  soon  come  when  the  elementary  schools  will 
also  follow  this  example. 

Already  the  Chapel  Hill  school,  of  which  Mr.  J. 
W.  Canada  is  principal,  has  announced  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  plan,  and  its  year  will  be  divided 
into  four  quarters  of  twelve  weeks  each.  The  work 
of  each  quarter  will  be  confined  to  a  group  of  three 
subjects.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  principle 
may  not  apply  as  well  to  this  school  and  to  all  of 
its  class  as  to  the  University. 


Teachers  interested  in  the  study  of  birds  should 
write  to  the  Division  of  Ornithology  of  the  Depart- 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
the  bulletins  issued  by  this  division.  Many  of  them 
are  sent  without  charge,  others  for  a  very  small 
fee. 
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At  the  next  commencement  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  special  exercises  will  be  held  com- 
memorative of  the  re-opening  of  the  University  in 
1875. 

President  Dinwiddle  has  announced  his  intention 
of  establishing  a  conservatory  of  music  in  connec- 
tion with  Peace  Institute  next  session. 

Hon  Dennis  Simmons  has  recently  donated  $6cK) 
to  one  of  the  literary  societies  of  the  Baptist  Fe- 
male University.  The  money  will  be  used  in  fur- 
nishing the  society  hall. 

Every  school  in  the  state  in  which  there  is  an 
interest  in  athletics  should  have  a  representative 
at  the  great  athletic  contest  at  Oxford  on  April 
20.  Already  nearly  200  college  men  have  signi- 
fied their  intention  to  enter  the  contest  for  the 
state  championship  and  the  $100  silver  cup  offered 
by  Horner  School.  Much  of  the  best  education  of 
the  Greeks  came  from  the  general  interest  and 
participation  in  their  public  games,  and  the  same 
result  will  follow  wherever  the  same  spirit  is  shown. 

The  action  of  State  Superintendent  Mebane  in 
deciding  that  the  entire  sum  of  $100,000  appropri- 
ated by  the  last  legislature  to  the  public  schools  of 
the  state  is  to  be  used  directly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  children,  and  that  without  any  deduction  of 
commissions  by  county  treasurers  and  others  for 
handling  it,  is  to  be  commended.  Indeer'.  there 
is  an  unnecessary  leakage  in  this  matter  of  com- 
missions in  the  regular  school  fund  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Mebane  or  the  next  legislature  may 
find  some  means  of  reducing  it.  The  truth  is,  the 
county  superintendent  should  be  a  bonded  ofificer 
and  should  handle  the  school  fund  without  extra 
pay.  We  feel  sure  all  county  treasurers  can  but 
readily  and  willingly  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Mebane's 
decision  in  regard  to  the  handling  of  the  $100,000. 

liecently  a  large  number  of  the  schools  of  the 
state  have  received  a  copy  of  "Pickett  and  His 
Men."  These  books  were  sent  to  the  public 
schools  through  the  generosity  of  Col.  Julian  S. 
Carr,  of  Durham.  Colonel  Carr  is  one  of  the  best 
friends  of  education  in  North  Carolina,  and  he 
never  misses  an  opportunity  to  show  his  interest 
and  good-will.  Few  men  know  how  much  Col- 
onel Carr  has  done  and  is  constantly  doing  in  this 
direction. 

'Tis  man's  perdition  to  be  safe, 

When  for  truth  he  ought  to  die.— Emerson. 


On  March  13  was  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the 
new  graded  school  building  in  Charlotte.  Fiiteen 
hundred  school  children  and  as  many  other  people 
attended  the  exercises.  Among  the  addresses  was 
one  by  Superintendent  Alexander  Graham,  giving 
a  detailed  history  of  the  Charlotte  graded  schools 
from  their  inception.  The  stone  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion, Liberty,  Religion,  Education, — words  which 
might  as  well  be  written  in  this  order  as  in  any 
other — as  well  in  any  other  as  this — but,  however 
written,  they  form  the  basis  of  all  true  greatness. 
The  building  will  be  three  stories  high  and  will 
contain  eighteen  large  school  rooms,  with  all  neces- 
sary cloak  rooms  and  all  conveniences  known  to 
modern  school  architecture.  The  plan  is  very 
much  the  same  as  that  described  and  illustrated  in 
this  journal  last  summer,  but  the  building  is  to  be 
a  story  higher  than  was  shown  there.  It  will  cost 
about  $35,000  and  will  be  the  most  costly  public 
school  building  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  school  committee  to  have  this  building 
ready  for  use  next  fall.  Charlotte  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated and  commended. 

•  On  March  17  representatives  of  schools  and 
colldges  in  North  Carolina  taking  interest  in  inter- 
collegiate games  of  football  and  baseball  met  in 
Greensboro  to  discuss  measures  looking  to  the 
proper  management  of  these  games.  No  part  of 
the  education  of  a  young  man  counts  for  more  than 
that  gained  in  properly  conducted  athletic  exer- 
cises, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  every  proper  stimulus 
may  be  given  these  exercises  in  our  schools  and 
all  tendency  to  professionalism  removed.  A  pro- 
fessional game  is  not  play. 

Among  the  North  Carolina  towns  now  consid- 
ering the  question  of  voting  a  special  ta.x  for  the 
support  of  graded  schools  are  Rocky  Mount  and 
Randleman.  It  seems  quite  certain  that  the  peo- 
of  Randleman  will  vote  a  special  ta.x  of  30  cents 
on  each  $100  of  property  and  90  cents  on  each 
poll  for  current  expenses,  and  will  then  issue 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  to  erect  a  good 
modern  school  building  on  the  beautiful  site  now 
owned  by  the  city. 

Randleman  isacotton  factory  town  of  about  2,500 
inhabitants.  The  factories  pay  fully  three-fourths 
of  the  property  tax,  but  theownersand  managers  of 
these  mill  are  humane  men  and  have  sufficint  bus- 
iness ability  to  understand  that  a  few  thousand 
dollars  invested  in  the  education  of  the  children  of 
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their  community  will  pay  good  dividends.  Prof. 
Ingram  deserves  great  credit  for  his  zeal  and  judg- 
ment in  working  up  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  school.  If  these  people  do  what  is  proposed 
for  them,  they  will  have  the  praise  of  all  good  peo- 
ple in  North  Carolina  for  showing  the  way  to  the 
solution  of  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of 
the  cotton  factory  towns  in  this  state. 


bition  of  every  teacher  to  secure  this  certificate 
and  thus  put  himself  or  herself  on  the  honor  roll  of 
teachers  of  the  state  and  be  relieved  of  the  trouble 
of  standing  annual  examinations. 


On  to  Morehead. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Teachers'  Assembly  have  decided  on  More- 
head  City  as  the  place  for  holding  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Assembly.  The  railroads  and  the  At- 
lantic Hotel  will  make  the  usual  rates,  and  it 
seems  now  that  the  attendance  will  be  unusually 
large.  The  programme  is,  we  understand,  almost 
completed,  and  Superintendent  Mebane  is  devot- 
ing an  immense  amount  of  energy  to  working  up 
an  interest  in  the  Assembly.  He  purposes  visit- 
ing every  part  of  the  state  in  its  interest  and  will 
urge  teachers  everywhere  to  attend  this  meeting. 
Those  who  were  present  last  year  will  remember 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  sessions  this 
Assembly  has  held  in  many  years,  and  will  expect 
an  equal  amount  of  interest  and  a  larger  atten- 
dance this  year.  One  day  will  be  set  apart  for  the 
discussion  of  the  country  public  schools.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  legislature  will  attend  in  a  body  on 
the  last  day  of  the  assembly,  when  Dr.  Curry  will 
deliver  one  of  his  powerful  addresses  on  the  public 
school  and  the  value  of  universal  education.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  publish  the  programme  in  the 
April  Journal. 


Superintendent  Mebane  has  announced  that  the 
next  annual  examination  for  life  certificates  will  be 
held  in  the  court-houses  of  the  various  counties  on 
the  2nd  and  3rd  of  July.  The  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers have  prepared  questions  on  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geography,  physical  geography,  physiol- 
ogy, history,  civil  government,  school  law,  Eng- 
lish grammar,  English  literature,  elementary  bot- 
any, elementary  psychology,  and  elementary  phys- 
ics. The  questions  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
county  superintendents.  Interest  in  this  examina- 
tion and  the  life  certificate  seems  to  be  growing. 
Mr.  Mebane  says  a  number  of  young  teachers  are 
already  writing  him  making  inquiries  about  the 
examination.  Very  few  life  certificates  have  yet 
been  issued  under  this  act.     It  should  be  the  am- 


Few  communities  in  the  state  have  better  school 
facilities  than  Raleigh.  The  buildings  are  com- 
fortable, the  streets  are  good,  and  the  cars  run 
through  all  parts  of  the  city  at  brief  intervals;  the 
teachers  are  scholarly  and  well  trained,  and  the 
character  of  work  done  is  probably  not  excelled 
anywhere.  One  would  expect  the  attendance  on 
the  schools  here  to  be  as  good  as  in  any  town  in 
the  state;  yet  out  of  a  total  school  population  of 
6,225,  Superintendent  Moses"  report  for  the  year 
ending  May  31st,  1899,  shows  a  total  enrollment 
of  only  2,734,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
1562,  leaving  3,491  who  did  not  attend  the  public 
schools  at  all,  and  a  daily  absence  of  4,663.  About 
44  per  cent  of  the  school  population  were  enrolled, 
and  less  than  27  per  cent  attended  daily  for  158 
days.  This  makes  an  average  of  42  days  for  the 
entire  school  population. 

Raleigh  has  a  number  of  good  private  schools 
and  colleges,  and  some  boys  and  girls  of  school 
age  attend  schools  away  from  home,  but  all  these 
will  not  raise  the  total  enrollment  much  above  50 
per  cent,  of  the  total  school  population,  the  aver- 
age attendance  above  33^^  per  cent,  or  the  average 
number  of  days  of  annual  school  attendance  above 
50  per  cent. 

Two  months  and  a  half  of  twenty  school  days 
each!  At  this  rate  the  total  average  attendance 
of  all  children  during  the  fifteen  years  from  six  to 
twenty-one  does  not  exceed  750  days,  or  3?^  years 
of  200  days.^less  by  nearly  a  year  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  including 
rural  population  and  all.  The  average  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts  is  jy'z  years  of  200  days.  In 
most  of  the  German  states  the  compulsory  period 
is  eight  years  of  200  days  or  more. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  average  school  atten- 
dance in  the  capital  city  of  North  Carolina,  al- 
though twice  as  many  days  as  for  the  average  of 
the  state  at  large,  does  not  compare  favorably  with 
the  attendance  in  the  v  llages  and  rural  districts  of 
other  sections;  and  our  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions in  some  other  towns  leads  us  to  believe  that 
Raleigh  is  at  least  an  average  North  Carolina 
town  in  this  respect.  We  cannot  believe  that  this 
low  average  of  attendance  is  due  to  any  lack  of 
excellence  in  the  work  of  the  schools.     Well  does 
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Superintendent  Moses  say,  "In  every  home  atten- 
dance on  school  should  be  considered  the  only 
serious  business  of  childhood,  and  yet  going  to 
school  is  little  more  than  a  farce  in  many  families, 
,and  a  mere  pastime  with  many  children."  The 
only  remedy  is  compulsory  attendance.  When 
parents  are  criniinally  negligent  of  this  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  welfare  of  their  children  and 
the  character  of  the  future  citizens  of  the  state,  the 
state  should  protect  the  children  and  itself.  To 
quote  Mr.  Moses  again,  "No  country  in  the  world, 
no  state  in  the  union,  which  has  an  efficient  sys- 
tem of  public  schools,  is  without  some  form  of  law 
requiring  attendance  at  school."  We  hope  the 
people  of  Raleigh  may  adopt  Mr.  Moses  sugges- 
tion and  that  other  communities  may  follow  suit, 
until  no  child  not  physically  or  mentally  unable 
will  be  permitted  to  remain  out  of  school  at  any 
time  when  the  school  of  its  community  is  in  ses- 
sion. Let  teachers  and  the  friends  of  children 
everywhere  labor  to  this  end  unceasingly. 


Pres.  Winston  is  making  arrangements  to  carry 
the  students  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  to  Newbern,  Oconeeche,  Pinehurst  and 
Biltmore.  to  observe  and  study  the  trucking,  fruit- 
growing, cattle  raising,  etc.,  at  these  places.  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  offers  $50  for  prizes  to  those  students 
who  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  Biltmore  show 
themselves  the  best  judges  of  cattle  and  swine. 

In  Germany  such  trips  are  cjuite  common  in 
schools  of  all  grades  and  all  kinds.  No  part  of 
the  school  work  is  more  valuable.  We  woidd  like 
to  see.  this  a  common  practice  here.  Suppose 
every  child  of  fifth  grade  advancement  could  spend 
two  or  three  days  in  our  State  Museum  guided  by 
its  teacher  and  those  in  charge  of  the  Museum. 
More  knowledge  of  the  state  would  be  gained  in 
these  three  days  than  is  usually  gained  by  many 
weeks  ot  study  from  books.  The  German  railroads 
give  such  school  parties  a  rate  which,  we  believe,  is 
much  less  than  one  cent  a  mile,  and  the  inns  give 
correspondingly  low  rates  for  meals  and  lodging. 
indeed  f^  trip  lasting  a  week  and  extending  over 
several  hundred  miles  may  be  made  at  a  cost  of 
only  two  or  three  dollars  for  each  student. 


two  years  for  her  public  schools.  This  amount 
will  be  distributed  to  the  counties  and  districts  on 
the  basis  of  school  population,  and  will  give  not 
less  than  $2.00  for  each  child  of  school  age.  In 
adition  to  this,  various  counties  and  school  dis- 
tricts raise  about  $250,000  annually  by  local  taxa- 
tion, thus  making  $1,250,000  for  public  schools, 
about  $2.50  for  every  child  of  school  age,  black  or 
white.  (The  effort  to  reduce  the  educational  ad- 
vantages of  the  negro  children  failed  gloriously 
and  for  the  eternal  good  of  the  state.)  In  addi- 
tion to  this  public  school  fund  the  State  apropri- 
ates  about  $250,000  annually  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  and  the  legislature  of  the  State 
has  just  passed  a  bill  appropriating  $40,000  to  es- 
tablish a  te.vtile  department  at  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College.  Our  legislature  doubted 
whether  $10,000  could  be  used  profitably  in  this 
way  in  North  Carolina,  and  some  able  editors 
seemed  to  be  quite  sure  it  would  help  only  the 
rich.  The  average  /•^r  capita  wealth  in  Mississip- 
pi may  now  be  somewhat  less  than  in  North  Caro- 
lina; but  if  the  support  of  schools  of  all  grades 
contiues  in  their  present  ratio  in  the  two  states  for 
fifteen  years,  the  comparative  wealth  of  the  states 
will  assume  the  ratio  of  the  school  fund.  It  is  a 
law  as  universal  as  that  of  gravitation.  Other  fac- 
tors count  for  little  in  comparison. 


With  a  white  population  only  about  one-half 
that  of  North  Carolina  and  an  assessed  property 
valuation  less  than  four-fifths  that  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mississippi  appropriates  directly  from  the 
State    treasury    $1,000,000   annually    for  the  ne.xt 


At  its  recent  session  the  General  Assembly  of 
South  Carolina  appropriated  for  the  support  of 
Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  the 
next  year  $33,000  and  an  additional  $5,450  to  help 
pa}'  the  expenses  of  124  young  women  holding 
scholarships,  making  a  total  of  $38,450  for  the 
jear.  They  also  made  a  special  appropriation,  of 
$35,000  for  additional  buildings,  —  a  dormitory  and 
a  building  for  the  practice  school.  President  John- 
son writes  us  that  this  last  is  to  be  a  "  model  in  every 
particular — in  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  seat- 
ing and  equipment,  and  with  plenty  of  room  to 
accommodate  a  complete  graded  school — to  grade 
from  the  Kindergarten  into  the  freshman  class  of 
the  colleges;"  and  he  adds,  "such  a  school  does 
much  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers  and  people 
generally  the  distinctive  character  of  the  college 
which  constitutes  its  strongest  claim  to  public 
support — that  of  a  teacher-training  institution  for 
the  common  schools  of  the  state  in  conjunction 
with  industrial  training."  Well  said.  A  building 
will  also  be  erected  especially  adapted  for  teaching 
art,  photography,  designing,  etc. 
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Before  this  last  appropriation  was  made,  the 
state  had  alread)'  appropriated  for  buildings  and 
equipment  $165,000  and  the  labor  of  100  convicts 
for  three  )ears.  This  does  not  include  the  $65,000 
given  by  Rock  Hill,  we  believe.  The  buildings 
are  magnificent. 

And  yet  the  total  population  of  South  Carolina 
is  only  about  two-thirds  that  of  North  Carolina  — 
the  white  population  of  the  former  is  not  more  than 
half  that  of  the  latter.  And  these  appropriations 
to  higher  schools  (and  there  are  others)  are  not 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  elementary  schools. 
The  State  guarantees  every  school  district  in  the 
state  three  dollars  a  year  for  each  child  of  school 
age,  and  more  than  100  districts  levy  an  additional 
tax  of  from  ten  to  thirty  cents  on  each  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  property. 

Are  not  the  South  Carolina  people  doing  wisely.' 
And  may  not  we,  in  North  Carolina,  profit  by  their 
example.' 


How  the  School  Fund  of  one  State  is  Raised. 


Here  is  the  way  the  people  of  California  go 
about  raising  a  public  school  fund: 

(i)  The  State  levies  a  direct  ta.x,  which  may 
not  be  less  than  sufficient  to  raise  an  amount  equal 
to  $7.00  for  every  child  of  school  age;  a  $2  poll- 
tax  and  other  faxes  and  appropriations  raise  this 
to  $943  for  each  child.  (2.)  Each  county  is  re- 
quired to  levy  a  county  school  tax  which  shall  not 
be  less  than  sufficient  to  raise  an  amount  equal  to 
$6.00  for  every  child  of  school  age.  From  these 
sources  is  raised  a  minimum  of  $15.43  for  each 
child.  (3)  If  this  is  not  sufficient  to  run  the 
schools  the  required  time  (the  average  length 
of  school  term  is  172.4  days),  any  school  district 
may  vote  an  additional  tax  of  30  cents  on  each 
$100  of  taxable  property.  Any  school  district 
may  also  levy  an  additional  tax  of  30  cents  oh 
each  $100  of  taxable  property.  Any  school  dis- 
trict may  also  levy  an  additional  tax  of  70  cents  on 
each  $100  for  erecting  or  repairing  school  houses. 

In  this  way  California,  with  a  school  population 
of  355,000  (ours  is  620,000),  has  an  annual  public 
school  fund  of  $6,000,000  and  public  school  prop- 
erty worth  $[7,500,000. 


which  in  all  countries  have  been  spent  in  maintain- 
ing standing  armies  and  navies  and  in  paying 
pensions  made  necesary  by  ~old  wars  could  have 
been  turned  into  the  right  channels  of  educa'tion, 
every  child  in  the  civilized  world  might  have  had 
a  good  ten  months  school  within  easy  reach  of  his 
home,  taught  b)-  a  thoroughly  trained  teacher,  and 
every  community  of  one  thousand  or  more  inhabi- 
tants might  have  had  a  good  high  school  well 
equipped  for  all  the  demands  of  modern  education 
as  given  in  the  best  secondary  schools  ofthe  world. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  might  have  been  ample 
provisions  for  college  education  for  all  who  could 
be  induced  to  enter  college,  and  well  equipped  in- 
stitutions for  every  kind  of  professional  and  techni- 
cal instruction  for  the  whole  mass  of  people.  Some 
day  the  Christian  nations  of  the  world  will  learn 
that  there  is  a  better  way  of  spending  their  money 
and  energies  than  in  preparation  for  destruction. 
Well  does  Longfellow  say, 

"Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 

Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error. 
There  were  no  need  for  arsenals  and  forts." 

Congress  has  appropriated  $145,000,000  for  fed- 
eral pensions  the  ensuing  year, — purely  a  war  tax. 
North  Carolina's  part  of  this  would,  if  collected  in 
the  state  and  applied^to'schools,  add  $2,000,000  to 
our  common  school  fund,  making  it  more  than  three 
times  as  large  as  it  now  is,  give  each  county  in  the 
state  $10,000  for  public  high  schools,  and  leave 
$500,000  for  colleges  and  technical  schools.  And 
this  pension  tax  we  pay  annually,  and  with  apparent 
willingness,  a  generation  after  the  close  ofthe  war 
in  which  most  of  the  pensions  have  their  origin. 


Massachusetts  has '262  public  high  schools,  with 
1,440  teachers,  and  40,003  pupils,  which  is  fully  25 
per  cent  of  all  children  of  high  school  age  in  the 
state.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  these  are 
real  high  schools  with  proper  equipment,  one  or 
more  courses  of  four  years  in  length,  and  annual 
sessions  of  forty  weeks,  exclusive  of  holidays.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  are  56  incorporated  acad- 
emies in  the  state,  with  5523  students.  The  school 
population  of  Massachusetts  is  not  quite  so  large 
as  that  of  North  Carolina. 


The  last  ten  years  has  seen  no  war  between  any  Minnesota  has  a  state  inspector  of  high  schools 

two  first  class  nations  of  the  world.      Yet,   if  the  and  grants  $Soo  annually  directly  from  the    treas- 

two  or  three  billions   of  dollars   which   have   been  ury  to  such  schools  as  fulfil  the  legal  requirements 

been  spent  in  actual  warfare  and  the  immense  sums  for  state  high  schools. 
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The  textile  school  at  Clemson  College,  which 
opened  its  doors  to  students  in  the  fall  of  1898,  the 
first  school  of  its  kind  in  the  South,  has  been  so 
successful  that  it  is  now  planned  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  building  and  put  in  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  fabrics,  such  as  wool, 
silks,  etc.  The  building  cost  $15,000.  and  the 
present  worth  of  equipment  is  about  $30,000.  The 
course  of  instruction  covers  four  years,  and  pro- 
vides (i)  a  good  general  education;  (2)  special 
study  of  the  special  subject;  (3)  special  training  in 
different  departments  of  textile  work. 

In  order  to  capture  the  great  body  of  Russian 
trade,  the  commercial  schools  of  Berlin  have  in- 
troduced into  their  curriculum  the  study  of  the 
Russian  language.  This  is  another  illustration  of 
the  means  by  which  Germany  has  put  herself  in 
the  front  of  educational  progress  and  is  rapidly  as- 
suming the  first  place  in  commercial  importance. 

Dr.  D.  K.  Pearson,  of  Chicago,  has  recently  dis- 
tributed another  $500,000  among  the  colleges  of 
the  United  States,  this  amount  being  divided 
among  fourteen  colleges.  Dr.  Pearson  has  already 
given  $2,500,000,  and  purposes  distributing  the 
remaining  $1,500,000  of  his  fortune  in  the  same  way. 
$50,000  of  this  last  distribution  came  to  Berea  Col- 
lege, Kentucky. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Educational  Re- 
view, Edwin  P.  Seaver,  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Boston,  writing  of  the  high  school  of  the 
twentieth  century,  says:  "One  uniform  course  of 
study,  judiciously  composed  of  a  little  history,  a 
little  mathematics,  a  little  foreign  language,  a  lit- 
tle natural  science,  a  little  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a 
little  of  whatever  else  may  be  considered  impor- 
tant for  an  educated  person  to  know,  will  no 
longer  be  our  educational  fetich,"  and  he  then  goes 
on  to  show  that  this  future  school  will  obtain  bet- 
ter results  by  letting  each  student  follow  the  lead- 
ing of  his  or  her  interest  to  an  extent  suflRcient  to 
produce  some  degree  of  real  culture  through  this 
medium. 

An  interesting  exhibit,  and  one  very  valuable 
from  an  educational  standpoint,  will  be  that  of  the 
Charleston  Exposition  in  the  fall  of  1901,  in  which 
will  be  shown  the  history  of  the  cultivation  and 
manufacture  of  cotton  from  the  time  the  first  ship- 
ment was  made  to  Europe,  in  1784,  down  to  the 
present  time.  All  teachers  who  can,  should  see 
this;  those  who  cannot,  should  secure  pictures  of  it. 


It  is  no  man's  business  whether  he  has  genius  or 
not;  work  he  must,  whatever  he  is,  but  quietly  and 
steadily;  and  the  natural  and  unforced  results  of 
such  work  will  be  always  the  thing  God  meant 
him  to  do,  and  will  be  his  best.  No  agonies  or 
heart-rendings  will  enable  him  to  do  any  better. 
If  he  is  a  great  man  they  will  be  great  things,  but 
always,  if  thus  peacefully  done,  good  and  right; 
always,  if  restlessly  and  ambitiously  done,  false, 
hollow  and  despicable. — John  Raskin. 


What  Shall  Be  Taught  in  Arithmetic? 


A  committee  recently  appointed  by  the  Associ- 
ation of  City  Superintendents  of  South  Carolina  to 
determine  what  subjects,  if  any,  may  be  omitted 
from  the  study  of  arithmetic  without  injury  to  the 
school  course,  has  made  a  very  valuable  report, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  summary.  The 
only  fault  we  find  with  it  is  that  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  The  conglomeration  of  arithmetic,  ge- 
ometry, algebra,  geography,  odds  and  ends  of 
business  law,  and  variou?  kinds  of  general  informa- 
tion usually  treated  under  the  title  Arithmetis 
needs  a  more  radical  readjustment  than  this  com- 
mittee has  seen  fit  to  undertake,  but  the  report  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  committee  recommends  that  there  should 
be  two  courses.  That  intended  for  all  who  go 
through  the  common  schools  should  have  practi- 
cal utility  for  its  main  purpose,  and  should  rigidly 
exclude  everything  not  needed  for  that  purpose. 
A  second  course,  for  pupils  of  the  high  schools  and 
for  prospective  teachers,  should  provide  for  the 
study  of  arithmetic  as  a  science,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  underlying  principles.  Tables  of  weights 
and  measures  and  much  else  that  is  valuable  chiefly 
as  reference  matter,  should  be  taken  from  the  body 
of  the  book  and  brought  together  in  a  supplement. 
All  numerical  puzzles,  such  as  do  not  arise  in 
actual  business,  should  be  excluded. 

The  report  recommends  the  shortening  of  the 
first  course  in  the  following  particulars:  Omit 
casting  out  elevens  as  a  test  of  correctness.  Give 
little  attention  to  fractions  with  large  denomina- 
tors. Omit  greatest  common  divisor  and  all  but 
the  simplest  cases  of  least  common  multiple. 
Postpone  circulating  decimals  to  the  higher 
course.  Relegate  to  the  supplement  troy  weight 
and  apothecaries'  weight  and  measure  and  all 
foreign  currencies  except  English,  and  omit  anti- 
quated   units  from  other    tables.      Simplify  com- 
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pound    addition,    subtraction,    multiplication    and  and  Odyssey  was  too  difficult  for   children    of  the 

division.     Give    much    less    time    to    denominate  grammar  grades. 

fractions.     Omit  all  measurements  peculiar  to  par-  But    after    examining    the    books  carefully  and 

ticular  trades  or   professions.     Omit  all  except  the  comparing  the  language  with  a  Fourth  Reader,   I 

three  fundamental  cases   of  percentage,  and   post-  decided  that  any   child    who  could   read    Holmes' 

pone  to  the   high  school   all   their  applications  ex-  Fourth  Reader  could  read  Bryant's  Iliad  or  Odys- 


cept  the  simplest.  True  discount,  exchange,  stocks 
and  bonds,  insurance,  annual  interest,  savings 
bank  accounts,  equation  of  payments,  and  the  so- 
called  '"Jjroblems  "  in  interest  will  thus    be    post- 


sey.  So,  last  year  I  ordered  two  dozen  copies  of 
the  Iliad  and  put  them  in  the  hands  of  the  sixth 
grade  of  the  practice  school  connected  with  the 
Normal  and  Industrial  College.      These   children. 


poned.     Teach  only  one  method  of  interest.     Omit  about  twelve  years  old,    knew  something   already 

all  percentage  problems  not  arising  in  actual  busi-  of  Greek  life,  history  and  mythology,  having  read 

ness  transactions.     Postpone  cube  root.     Omit  the  Baldwin's  Old   Greek  Stories   in    the   third   grade, 

progressions.      Omit    compound  proportion    as    a  Cook's  Story  of  Ulysses   in   the  fourth,   Guerber's 

separate  head.     In  mensuration  omit  all   rules  not  Story  of  the  Greeks  in  the  fifth,  and  Clarke's  Story 

of  practical  application  in  ordinary  life.    Commit  to  of  Troy  in  the  first  part  of  the  sixth.     Each  of  these 

memory  only    the    formulas    for  the  circumference  books  had  been  read  very  carefully,  after  the  plan 

and  area  of  the  circle  and  for  the  surface  and  volume  outlined  in  a  previous  number  of  this  journal, and  the 

of  the  sphere.  children  were  thus  prepared  to  understand  the  allus- 

The  committee  consisted  of  Professor  Patterson  ions  and  grasp  the  imagery  of  the  poem  in  a  way 

Wardlaw,  and  Superintendents  E.  S.  Dreher  and  they  could  not  have  done  without  this  preparation. 

Frank  Evans.  Though    I    did    not    teach    the    class  myself,  I 

watched   the   experiment   with    much    interest    as 

Homer  in  the  Intermediate  Grades.  teacher  and  pupils  entered  into  the  story,  and  the 

character  and  deeds  of  A  gam  em  n  on,  Menelaus,Uly- 

1  had  long  believed  that  the  reading  matter  given  ses,  7\chilles,  Nestor,  Diomed,  Ajax    Oileus,  Ajax 

children  for  their  daily  lessons  in  school  should  be  Telamon,     Hector,    Paris,    and    the    rest    became 

such  as  is  most  worth  reading,   not   for  vocal  drill  familiar  to  them,  and  the  plot  developed  from  day 

alone,  but  for  its  literary  merit, — the  great  stories  to  day.     It  was  not  long  till   they  began   to  show 

of  the  world  in  prose  and  verse.     More  than  twelve  an  appreciation  of  the   literary  excellence   of  the 

years    ago    I    had   replaced   those  scrap-books   of  poem.     They  began  to  enjoy  the  descriptive  parts 

varying   degrees   of  unfitness  known  as    Readers  and  to  delight  in  Homer's  use  of  adjectives.     The 

with   real   books,  from   Grimm's   fairy   stories    and  figures  of  speech — even  the   most  fully   developed 

Robinson  Crusoe  to  Ivanhoe,  Macbeth,  the  Marble  similes — gave  them  pleasure.     They  took  sides  in 

Faun,  and  Dante's  Inferno;  but,   for  some   reason  the  war  and  in  each  particular  battle.     They  became 

now  difficult  to  understand,   I   did   not  venture  to  interested  in  the  various  chieftains,  their  hosts,  the 

put  the   Iliad   and  the  Odyssey  complete  into  the  equipment  of  these  and   the   districts  from  which 

hands    of  the    children.     I    knew    they    were    the  they  came.     The   catalogue   of  ships,   which  was 

greatest  stories  for  boys  and  girls  ever  written;  and  written  out  on  large  sheets  of  paper  and  put  up  on 

I  would  probably  have  agreed  that  Homer  had  told  the  wall  for  reference,  was  soon  known  almost   by 

the  stories    as    simply  and  attractively  as  Church,  heart.     Passages  like  those  describing  the   parting 

Kingsley  or  Clarke.     Certainly  I  preferred  for  my  of  Hector  and    Andromache  and  the  fashioning  of 

own  reading  a  good  English  translation,   like  that  the  shield  which  Vulcan   made  for  Achilles    were 

of  Bryant,  to  any  of  the  condensations   made  for  dvvelton  andrepeated  with  full  appreciation  of  their 

school  use.     Yet,  for  years,  I   kept   these   inimita-  beauty.     In  short,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  when 

ble  stories,  the  best  evef  written  for  children    or  they  had  finished  the  poem,  they  knew  it  and  loved 

grown  up  people,  out   of  the   class-room   in   their  it  better  than  thousands  of  college  bred  men  and 

best  English   dress   and   supplied   these   epitomes  women,  even  though  these  may  have  read  it  in  the 

instead.     Probably  I  did  not  fully  realize  then  that  original  Greek  and — parsed  it. 

epitomes  are  as  truly  the  abominations   of  litera-  This  year  these  children,   now    in    the    seventh 

ture  as  of  history,  and  even    more.       I    may   also  grade,  are  reading   Bryant's   Odyssey,  and   when 

have  supposed  that  the  language  of  Bryant's  Iliad  this  is  finished  they  will   read  Cranch's  translation 
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of  the  Aeneid.  Other  classes  will  read  these  books 
in  the  same  order.  At  first  I  thought  the  Odyssey 
should  be  read  first,  but  I  was  wrong;  the  Iliad  is 
as  interesting  for  children  as  the  Odyssey  and  just 
as  easily  read.  The  natural  order  is  the  right  or- 
der for  reading. 

We  use  the  the  Student's  edition  of  these  books, 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  at  $i.oo. 
The  type  and  the  paging  are  the  same  as  in  their 
$2.50  editions  of  the  same  books,  the  paper  is  good 
and  the  binding  a  good  strong  cloth.  I  do  not 
know  where  else  750  pages  of  reading  matter  so 
well  printed  and  bound  can  be  had  for  money,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  excellence.  If  you  are  looking 
for  reading  matter  for  any  grade  above  the  fifth 
you  can  not  do  better  than  to  order  these  books. 
When  your  children  have  read  them  you  will  know 
they  have  read  under  your  direction  a  good  part  of 
the  best  the  world  has  to  offer,  and  may  feel  sure 
they  have  something  of  that  indefinable  culture 
attainable  in  no  other  way.  In  a  future  number  I 
wish  to  show  how  these  books  are  read  in  class. 
C. 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Arithmetic. 


ADDITION,  SUBTRACTION  AND  COMPARISON  OF 
FRACTIONS. 

Divide  a  sheet  of  paper  into  eight  pieces.  What 
is  one  of  the  pieces  called.'  Put  three  of  the  pieces 
in  one  group  and  two  in  another;  what  have  you 
in  each  group.'  Now  put  the  two  groups  together. 
Three  pieces  of  paper  and  two  pieces  of  paper  are 
how  many.'  Three  of  any  thing  and  two  of  the 
same  thing  are  how  many.'  Five  of  what.'  (Five  of 
that  thing)  Three  eights  and  two  eights  are  how 
many.'  In  the  same  way  put  together  4  sevenths 
and  2  sevenths;  3  tenths  and  4  tenths  and  2  tenths; 
7  twelfths  and  5  twelfths. 

Tear  one  sheet  of  paper  into  fourths,  another 
into  eighths;  put  three  fourths  in  one  group  and 
five  eighths  in  another.  Now  put  the  two  groups 
together;  what  have  you.'  Why  can't  you  count 
them  together.'  (Long  ago  we  learned  that  Arith- 
metic counts  only  things  of  the  same  kind.)  What 
must  be  done  with  these  pieces  before  we  can 
count  them  together.'  (They  must  be  made  alike. 
Each  sheet  of  paper  must  be  divided  into  the  same 
number  of  pieces.)  Can  you  make  three  eighths 
into  fourths.'  Then,  can  you  make  fourths  into 
eighths.'  If  you  have  begun  by  dividing  a  sheet 
into  four  pieces,  how  can    you   then    make   it   into 


eight.'  One  of  the  larger  pieces  makes  how  many 
of  the  smaller.'  The  three  in  one  group  make  how 
many?  Now  what  have  we  in  each  group.'  (Six 
eighths  and  three  eighths.)  Can  these  be  counted 
together.'  How  many.'  Nine  of  what.'  How  can 
you  put  together  two  thirds  and  three  fourths.' 
What  must  first  be  done.'  (The  pieces  of  each  set 
must  be  so  subdivided  that  they  will  be  of  the 
same  size, — that  the  wholes  will  be  divided  into  an 
equal  number  of  pieces.)  Into  what  rfiay  both 
halves  and  thirds  be  divided.'  How.'  How  many 
of  these  twelfths  will  two  thirds  make.'  Three 
fourths.'     How  many  twelfths  in  both.' 

Make  a  rule  for  adding  fractions.  (Add  fractions 
as  whole  numbers,  first  changing  unlike  fractions 
to  like  fractions  by  the  necessary  subdivision.) 

Divide  a  sheet  of  paper  into  seven  parts  and  put 
five  of  these  parts  in  a  group;  what  have  you.' 
(Five  sevenths.)  Take  three  sevenths  from  this 
group;  what  is  left.' 

Divide  a  sheet  into  sevenths 
and  put  five  in  a  group.  From 
this  take  two  thirds  of  a  sheet. 
Can  you  take  what  is  not  there.' 
Then  what  must  you  do.'  (Sub- 
divide the  sevenths  so  that  the 
smaller  parts  may  be  recombined 
into  thirds.  Note  that  you  have  no  thirds  to  be 
subdivided;  but,  as  it  is  thirds  you  want  to  take 
away,  you  must  first  subdivide  what  you  have  and 
combine  these  parts  into  thirds,  using  as  many  of 
them  as  necessary  to  make  the  two  thirds.)  Having 
first  divided  the  sheet  into  sevenths,  it  may  after- 
wards be  subdivided  into  fourteenths,  twenty-firsts, 
twenty-eighths,  etc.  Which  of  these  may  be  made 
into  thirds  (three  equal  groups).'  The  five  sevenths 
make  how  many  twenty-firsts.'  Having  divided 
the  sheet  into  twenty-one  pieces,  how  can  these 
be  grouped  into  three  equal  groups.'  (Seven  in 
each.)  Then,  how  many  twenty-firsts  make  a 
third.'  How  many  does  it  take  to  make  the  two 
thirds  you  want  to  take.  Your  five  sevenths  made 
fifteen  twenty-firsts;  fifteen  twenty-firsts  less  these 
fourteen  twenty- firsts  are  how  many.' 

Make  a  rule  for  subtraction  of  fractions.  (Sub- 
tract as  in  whole  numbers.  If  you  wish  to  take 
fractions  of  a  size  different  from  those  in  the  group, 
subdivide  the  fractions  of  the  group  into  fractions 
of  the  size  you  wish  to  take  or  into  such  fractions 
as  may  be  combined  to  make  these.) 

Place  five  sevenths  of  a  sheet  of  paper  in  one 
group  and  three  sevenths  in  another;  what  is  the 
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difference  between  the  groups?  The  difference 
between  five  of  any  thing  and  two  of  the  same 
thing  is  what? 

Place  five  sevenths  of  a  sheet  in  one  group  and 
two  thirds  in  another;  what  is  the  difference?  Can 
you  compare  sevenths  and  thirds?  What  must 
first  be  done?  (The  parts  must  first  be  subdivided 
so  as  to  make  like  fractionsi.)  What  may  both 
sevenths  and  thirds  be  made  into?  (Note  that 
here  you  have  both  sevcntlis  and  thirds  to  be 
reduced  to  the  same  denomination  by  subdivision. 
This  was  not  true  in  subtraction.)  Five  sevenths 
make  how  many  twenty-firsts?  Two  thirds  make 
how  many  twenty-firsts?  The  difference  between 
fifteen  and  fourteen  is  what?     if>-jT^5V- 

Make  a  rule  for  comparison  of  fractions.  (Com- 
pare fractions  as  whole  numbers,  first  making  un- 
like fractions  like  by  subdivision.) 


Hints  for  Teaching  Reading  by  the  Phonic  Method. 


In  the  February  number  of  this  journal  were 
given  suggestions  for  teaching  the  simple  sounds 
of  the  single  letters.  Most  teachers  will  find  no 
difficulty  with  this;  but,  when  they  come  to  deal 
with  combinations  of  letters  and  modified  sounds, 
many  fail  to  see  any  way  to  avoid  using  some  of 
the  various  devices  of  marking  once  so  popular  in 
all  First  Readers  and  still  found  in  many  schools. 
They  think  they  must  tell  the  children  of  "  long 
and  short  sounds,"  "third  sounds,"  "  broad  sounds," 
etc.,  and  mark  all  "silent  letters."  All  this  is  well 
enough  for  the  dictionary,  which  the  child  should 
be  taught  to  use  as  early  as  possible,  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  learning  to  read.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  and  the  following  to  show  how 
all  this  may  be  avoided  and  the  child  taught  to 
read  most  other  words  as  readily  as  those  of  the 
kind  given  in  the  February  lists. 

Ask  the  children  to  pronounce  mat.  How  many 
sounds?  What  are  they?  Pronounce  mate.  How 
many   sounds?     What  are   they?     Write   the   two 

words  on  the  board  thus  •<  „      .  Sound    each 

(mate. 

through  again.     What  is  the  first  sound  in  each? 

The  last  sound  in  each?     What  is  the  middle  sound 

\vimatf    What  makes  (stands  for)  this  sound?    Yes, 

a  (letter)  says  a  (the  sound  in  mat).     What  is  the 

middle  sound  in  mate?     What  makes  this  sound? 

What  do  you  see  in  this  word  that  you  do  not  see 

in  matf     How   many  letters  has  it?     How  many 

sounds?     What  use  is  the  e  at  the  end?     Let's  try 


another  word;  spell  (by  sound)  can.  How  many 
sounds?  What  are  they?  Spell  (always  by  sound) 
cane.     How  many  sounds?    What  are  they?     Write 

these  words  as  before  \  What   is  the  first 

(cane. 

sound  in  each?  The  last?  The  middle  sound  in 
can}  What  says  this?  The  middle  sound  in  cane? 
But  doesn't  rt  (letter)  say  a  (short)?  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  written  words?  What  do 
you  think  says  a  (long)?  Many  of  the  children 
will  answer  a  with  the  c  at  the  end  of  the  word 
(a  e).  Now  write  on  the  board  the  words  of  list  (i) 
and  others  of  the  same  kind,  and  let  the  children 
see  their  discovery  is  correct. 

Follow  the  same  plan  with  b  i  t  and  bite,  pin 
and  pine,  finding  the  value  of  i  e;  with  not  and 
n  o  t  e,  h  o  p  and  hope,  finding  the  value  of  o  e; 
with  tub  and  tube,  finding  the  value  of  u  e;  with 
met  and  mete,  finding  the  value  of  e  e.  Most 
children  will  see  the  law  quickly. 

Sound  cat.  What  does  c  say?  Now  so\ix\d  face . 
(Teacher  writes  it  on  board  thus:  fa  ce.)  Sound 
lace.  (Teacher  writes  1  a  ce.  The  child's  first 
spelling  by  sound  should  always  be  before  it  sees 
the  word  written.  Then  it  attempts  to  match 
spoken  sounds  and  letters  of  written  word.)  What 
does  c  say  when  followed  by  e  ? 

Sound  got;  what  does  g  say?  Now  sound  cage 
and  age.  (Treat  as  above.)  What  does  g  say 
when  followed  by  e  ?  (This  is  always  true  at  the 
end  of  a  word.) 

Sound  the  word  tack.  How  many  sounds? 
What  are  they?  ("Teacher  writes  thus:  t  a  c  k.) 
What  does  ck  say?  (Treat  in  the  same  way  other 
combinations  making  one  sound,  always  letting 
the  children  discover  the  sounds  for  themselves. 
This  is  a  fundamental  principle  which  must  never 
be  disregarded.) 

Lists  of  words  for  2ise  in  teaching  soiaids  of  combina- 
tions of  letters  representing  single  sounds 
or  closely  blended  sounds. 
mate        bite        note         mute       mete 
cane         pine        hope        tube       here 
ae  ie  oe  ue  ee 

fate  fine         mope       mule      mere 

fade  hide        more        tune      sere 


f  a  ce  c  a  ge  t  a  ck 

I  a  ce  a  ge  r  o  ck 

ce               ge  ck 

i  ce  P  a  ge  d  u  ck 

mice  huge  neck 


ch  i  p  ma  tch 

ch  o  p  c  a  tch 
ch  tch 

r  i  ch  d  i  tch 

ch  i  ck  e  tch 
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sh  i  p 

\vh  e  n 

th  i  n 

th  i  s 

b  ee 

sh 

wh 

th* 

th* 

ee 

sh  0  p 

wh  i  ch 

th  i  ck 

th  a  t 

ch  ee  k 

f  i  sh 

wli  y 

th  r  ee 

th  e  s  e 

d  ee  r 

sh  o  ck 

wh  i  t  e 

m  o  th 

b  a  th  e 

ch  ee  r 

m  oo  n 

c  00  k 

s  ai  1 

s  ay 

ea  t 

oo* 

oo* 

ai 

ay 

ea 

f  00  d 

1  oo  k 

n  ai  1 

d  ay 

t  ea  ch 

s  00  n 

n  oo  k 

ch  ai  n 

m  ay 

p  ea  ce 

r  00  m 

t  00  k 

p  ai  d 

h  ay 

sh  ea  r 

c  a.v 

h  au  1 

oa  k 

oi  1 

c  ow 

aw 

au 

oa 

oi 

ow*  " 

h  aw  k 

f  au  1  t 

s  oa  k 

boi  1 

n  ow 

d  aw  n 

s  au  ce 

c  oa  ch 

c  oi  1 

ow  1 

f  aw  n 

Pau  1 

r  oa  r 

s  oi  1 

t  ow  n 

m  ovv* 

ou  t 

few 

p  ie 

thief 

ow 

ou 

ew 

ie 

ch  ie  f 

sh  ovv 

ou  r 

d  ew 

t  ie 

p  ie  ce 

g  r  ow 

f  ou  n  d 

n  ew 

lie 

1  ie  ge 

b  1  ow 

b  ou  n  ce 

ch  ew 

fie 

lief 

*  Many  teachers  will  want  to  ask  what  is  to  be  done  when  the  same 
combination  has  more  than  one  sound.  How  will  the  child  know 
which  sound  to  tfive  it  in  the  word  it  is  trying  to  read'?  A  suHicient 
answer  is  that  at  this  sta?e  the  child  will  attempt  to  read  very  few 
words  not  already  known  to  it  as  spoken  words.  It  will  try  one  sound 
and.  it  it  does  not  yield  a  known  word,  it  will  try  another.  At  this 
stage  correct  pronunciation  is  not  learned  so  much  trom  the  printed 
word  in  the  book  as  from  the  teacher. 


The  Spelling  Lesson. 


NETTIE      M.      ALLEN,      STATE     NORMAL      AND       INDUSTRIAL 
COLLEGE. 


In  the  ordinary  textbook  of  spelling  for  the  fifth 
grade  there  is  no  special  arrangement  of  words 
according  to  sound.  If  the  words  to  be  spelled 
are  chosen  miscellaneously,  why  not  choose  them 
from  some  reading  or  history  lesson  rather  than 
give  those  having  no  relation  to  anything  .'  Be- 
lieving this  brings  about  better  results,  I  select  a 
list  of  words  from  some  of  the  regular  lessons  for 
the  day,  most  often  from  the  story  to  be  worked 
over  in  the  language  lesson.  Then  again  it  may 
be  a  certain  paragraph  from  the  reading  lesson,  as 
in  this  case. 

The  lesson  has  been  about  "  Hiawatha  and  Mud- 
jekeewis."  I  assign  for  special  study  the  lines 
describing  Hiawatha  as  he  goes  out  to  fight  Mud- 
jekeewis. 

"  From  his  lodge  went  Hiawatha, 
Dressed  for  travel,  armed  for  hunting ; 


Dressed  in  deer-skin  shirt  and  leggings, 

Richly  wrought  with  quills  and  wampum. 

On  his  head  his  eagle-feathers, 

Round  his  waist  his  belt  of  wampum, 

In  his  hand  his  bow  of  ash-wood, 

Strung  with  sinews  of  the  reindeer; 

In  his  quiver  oaken  arrows, 

Tipped  with  jasper,  winged  with  feathers; 

With  his  mittens,  I\4>injekahwun, 

With  his  moccasins  enchanted." 

A  list  of  the  most  difficult  words  is  written  out 
for  special  study,  but  the  pupils  are  held  responsi- 
ble for  all  words  in  the  selection.  Already,  while 
reading  the  lesson,  the  meaning  of  new  words  has 
been  brought  out, — another  good  reason  for  using 
these  for  drill  just  now. 

To  make  sure  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  clear, 
have  pupils  make  sentences,  using  words  as  in  tUe 
selection  and  also  in  original  sentences. 

Having  mastered  the  meaning  of  the  words,  how 
can  pupils  be  helped  to  learn  to  spell  them.'  Proper 
pronunciation  and  sylabication  are  the  basis  of 
good  spelling,  we  all  admit.  Write  the  list  of 
words  on  the  board,  not  divided  into  syllables. 
The  teacher  pronounces  each  word  very  distinctly, 
and  lets  individual  pupils  pronounce  after  her,  or 
the  class  may  pronounce  in  concert.  Let  the  pupils 
decide  how  to  divide  words  into  syllables,  and  the 
division  made  should  be  indicated,  as  inoc  ca  sins. 
Go  over  list  again,  looking  at  each  word  thus  divi- 
ded and  have  every  one  spelled  orally,  each  sylla- 
ble being  pronounced.  Erase  words  from  the  board 
and  give  oral  drill  on  words,  requiring  pupils  ta 
pronounce  word  first,  then  spell  by  syllables,  pro- 
nouncing each  syllable.  As  a  further  drill,  have 
children  carefully  copy  in  their  note-books  the  selec- 
tion just  as  it  is  in  the  text-book,  noting  all  punct- 
uation. Now  they  are  prepared  for  the  written 
test.  The  teacher  dictates  the  selection,  one  line 
at  a  time,  and  pupils  copy  in  note-books.  When  it 
is  finished,  let  pupils  compare  their  own  work  with 
text,  correcting  any  errors  and  reporting  on  same. 
All  misspelled  words  should  be  reported  and  a  spe- 
cial drill  given  on  them  to  the  entire  class. 

From  experience  I  know  that  pupils  make  per- 
fect recitations  in  the  majority  of  cases  on  a  lesson 
thus  prepared.  I  remember  when  I  thought  the 
purpose  of  a  spelling  lessons  was  rather  to  see  if 
a  child  could  be  "caught  napping  "  on  a  word  than 
to  make  sure  he  knew  the  word  before  attempting 
to  write  it.  li possible,  a  child  should  never  write 
a  word  incorrectly;  therefore,  much  drill  is  nec- 
essary before  he  is  required  to  write  it. 
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Lessons  in  Drawing. 


A.   C.    WEBB,   NASHVILLE,  TENN.,   ASSOCIATE  AUTHOR  OF 
PRACTICAL  DRAWING. 


To  a  primary  pupil  nothing  is  too  difficult  to  draw 
He  will  attempt  the  outlines  of  a  locomotive  or  an 
ocean  steamer  with  as  much  confidence  in  his  abil- 
ity to  finish   it  up  correctly  as   he  would  a 
much  simpler  object. 

It  really  matters  but  little  what  beginners 
draw  so  long  as  it  is  something  which  inter- 
ests them.  If  che  aim  were  to  get  pretty 
results  on  paper,  doubtless  many  drawings 
made  by  pupils  of  all  ages  would  be  failures; 
but  since  the  prime  object  of  teaching  draw- 
ing in  public  schools  is  the  development  of 
the  perceptive  and  reproductive  faculties  of 
the  child,  the  teacher  should  not  worry  be- 
cause the  work  of  the  primary  pupils  appears 
crude  and  imperfect.  When  drawing  was 
first  introduced  into  public  schools  the  entire 
work  consisted  in  copying  geometric  figures 
and  learning  their  names.  The  result  was 
that  little  progress  was  made  beyond  getting  pretty 
lines  and  lifeless  pictures.  Some  prominent  edu- 
cators, seeing  that  the  results  were  unsatisfactory, 
began  to  cry,  "  No  copying.  Let  all  work  be  done 
from  the  object."  This  was  as  great  an  extreme  as 
the  former  method,  and  there  are  now  but  few,  or 
none,  who  will  not  agree  that  the  results  can  be  se- 
cured by  combining  the  two  methods. 

The  practice  from  the  flat  copy  gives  training  to 
the  eye  and  hand  and  helps  to  teach  fundamental 
principles,  while  the  work  from  the  object  gives 
practice  in  the  application  of  the  principles  learned. 


easily  understood  and  because  they  recall  pleasant 
recollections.  Every  drawing  lesson  should  also 
be  a  lesson  in  language.  If  the  children  are  draw- 
ing a  fence,  let  them  describe  the  fence  around  their 
home.  Compare  the  fence  around  the  school  house, 
if  it  happens  to  have  one,  with  the  fence  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  road.     Study  and  talk  about  dif- 
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The  simple  outlines  of  familiar  objects  are  inter 
esting  and  helpful  things  to  draw,  because  they  are      the  object  drawn. 


ferent  kinds  of  fence,   and  draw  some  of  them  on 
slates,  paper  or  blackboard. 

To  draw  the  picket  fence  above,  draw  first  the 
two  horizontal  lines  any  desired  length,  then  draw 
end  pickets,  ne.xt  the  middle  one,  then  by  bisecting 
the  distances  between  middle  and  ends,  locate  the 
the  remaining  pickets.  The  little  bird  looking 
through  the  hole  in  the  plank  fence  is  drawn  simply 
to  add  interest  to  the  picture.  Such  a  device  as  this 
must  always  be  made  secondary.  Remember  that 
the  fence  is  the  main  object  to  be  drawn,  not  the  bird. 
The  envelope  and  the  box  of  apples  are  so  simple 
that  no  special  instruction  is  necessary,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  ladder, 
window  and  door. 

All  vertical  lines  should  be  drawn  from 
the  top  downward,  and  horizontal  lines  from 
left  to  right.  The  long  vertical  lines  should 
be  drawn  first,  then  the  horizontal  ends,  and, 
afterwards,  the  lines  inside. 

Children  always  like  to  draw  things  that 
are  good  to  eat.  Practice  on  such  simple 
objects  as  shown  in  the  following,  both 
copy  and  from  the  real  object.  Don't  be 
afraid  to  bring  a  potato  or  turnip  to  school 
to  draw  from.  When  children  find  that  they 
can  get  even  a  resemblance  to  an  object 
their  interest  has  increased  both  in  drawing  and  in 
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Drawings 
should  be  made 
large.  Those 
near  the  full 
size  of  the  fruits 
and  vegetables 
are  best. 

Tools,  knives, 
brooms,  brush- 
es, wearing  ap- 
parel —  in  fact 
almost  any  and 

everything  found  about  our  homes  make  good  sub- 
jects for  dravving  lessons. 

To  learn  to  draw  one  must  draw.     Any  one  who 


will  earnestly  practice  can  learn  to  draw  hundreds 
of  such  familiar  objects  as  are  here  represented 


Music  in  Concord  Graded  Schools.* 


SUPT.  C.  S.   COLER. 


Music  is  the  meat  of  the  sandwich.  We  sing  at 
church,  we  sing  at  prayer-meeting,  we  sing  at 
Sunday-school,  we  sing  at  lodge,  we  sing  at  revi- 
vals, we  sing  at  camp-meeting,  we  sing  at  the  pic- 
nic, we  sing  at  the  fireside  and  in  the  social  circle. 
We  have  music  when  we  are  christened,  we  have 
music  when  we  are  married,  we  have  music  when  we 
are  buried.  It  would  seem  that  music  ought  to 
have  a  place  in  the  school. 

It  develops  the  emotions,  it  inspires  to  action. 
It  breaks  the  monotony  of  routine  work.  It  awak- 
ens the  mind,  it  drives  away  the  blues.  Love  of 
country,  love  of  friends,    love   of  kindred,   love  of 

•  This  brief  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  .tooRN  al  in  reply  to  a  request 
for  Bomo  statement  ut  the  music  work  in  the  Concord  Schools. 


nature,  love  of  truth  and  beauty  can  be  taught  in 
song  better  than  in  any  other  way. 

The  songs  we  sing  at  school  we  seldom  forget. 
They  sink  into  the  depths  of  our  being.  They  be- 
come a  part  of  character.  Music  is  the  most  deli- 
cate and  effective  form  of  expression  that  we  have. 

The  achievements  of  song — of  music — have 
been  greater  than  the  achieveinents  of  oratory. 
Oratory  may  convince  the  mind;  mucsic  touches 
the  heart. 

We  have  music  in  the  graded  schools  of  Con- 
cord. We  should  be  sorry  to  have  it  dropped. 
It  costs  us  about  $350  a  year. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Kesler  is  our  teacher.  He  teaches 
the  rudiments  as  well  as  the  songs.  We  use  "Tlve 
Wreath  Music  Books"  as  texts.  Teachers,  pupils, 
parents,  visitors — everybody  appreciates  the  music. 
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School-Room    Decoration   at  Asheville. 


The  Olivia  Raney  Library. 


MISS  IRENE  M'LOUD,  ORANGE  STREET  SCHOOL. 


No  better  school-room  motto  could  be  found 
than  these  words,  "Whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
think  on  these  things."  More  and  more  we  de- 
mand strength  of  character  in  the  teacher,  we  are 
throwing  aside^  as  worthless,  text-books  whose 
companionship  will  not  be  an  inspiration,  but  I  fear 
we  have  been  over-careless  in  regard  to  the  kinds 
of  pictures  that  have  found  place  upon  our  school- 
room walls.  They  are  the  silent  companions 
whose  influence  may  grow  from  more  to  more  and, 
with  proper  care,  prove  a  strong  power  for  good  in 
character  growth. 

Teach  a  child  to  love  beauty  of  thought,  word 
and  deed,  and  you  have  put  that  into  his  life  which 
no  after  baseness  can  completely  corrupt.  Sur- 
round him  with  well  chosen  masterpieces  of  art, 
lead  him  to  care  for  these,  and  you  are  creating  in 
him  an  unconscious  distaste  for  things  out  of  har- 
mony, a  longing  after  the  beautiful  and  true. 

The  present  interest  in  making  more  attractive 
our  rooms  at  Orange  street  began  in  a  donation  of 
Perry  pictures.  Each  room  already  had  at  least 
one  or  two  good  pictures,  but  we  needed  more. 
The  children  gladly  brought  their  pennies  to  pay 
for  the  frames,  and  some  attractive  groups  appeared 
on  the  walls. 

Then  the  school  board  graciously  set  aside  a 
sum  to  be  used  for  pictures,  and  at  the  same  time 
tinted  the  walls  to  make  a  more  harmonious  back 
ground.  Prizes,  in  the  shape  of  tastefully  framed 
reproductions  of  masterpieces,  were  offered  to  the 
grades  having  the  best  per  cent  of  attendance,  and 
all  of  the  tuition  money  from  non-resident  pupils 
was  used  for  decorative  purposes. 

Interest  was  thus  thoroughly  aroused,  and  the 
rooms  assumed  most  pleasing  aspects  as  the  chil- 
dren themselves  began  to  spend  their  own  money 
on  carefully  selected  pictures, — one  grade  alone 
contributing  several  dollars.  Unsightly  black- 
boards were  hidden  from  view  by  curtains,  and 
now,  though  we  have  taken  but  a  few  steps  towards 
our  ideal,  the  whole  building  has  about  it  an  air 
of  refinement  that  is  helpful  and  gratifying  alike  to 
teacher  and  pupil. 

[A  private  letter  from  Miss  McLoud  informs  us  that  an  entertain- 
ment on  the  'iind  of  February  netted  about  $5.5,  which  will  be 
expended  for  pictures  for  the  rooms  of  the  lower  grades.  Other 
entertainments  are  to  be  given  for  the  same  purpose.-  Ed.] 


EDWARD  P.   MOSES,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 
RALEIGH,    N.  C. 


The  object  of  education  is  to  overcome  ignorance 
and  eradicate  sin. —  Jlrs.  Electra  Senimes  Colston. 


Twenty-two  years  ago,  a  youth  of  eighteen, 
ambitious  to  go  to  college,  but  without  the  means 
to  gratify  that  ambition,  left  his  country  home  to 
seek  employment  in  Raleigh,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  a  position  as  night  clerk  at  the  hotel.  At 
the  age  of  forty,  having  accumlated  a  comfortable 
fortune  of  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  with  the 
moral  heroism  of  a  Francis  of  Assisi,  he  has  given 
it  all  away  to  the  people  of  the  city  asa  memorial 
to  the  noble  woman  who  for  less  than  two  short 
years  bore  his  name  and  glorified  his  life. 

Teachers,  as  a  class,  are  vitally  interested  in 
public  libraries.  Therefore,  it  seemed  proper  to 
ask  Mr.  Raney  to  give  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
of  Education  definite  information  about  the  libra- 
ry and  the  leading  facts  of  his  own  life.  Modest 
as  a  woman,  he  shrinks  from  notoriety.  He  yield- 
ed with  reluctance  to  the  request  for  the  informa- 
tion desired  and  for  his  picture  for  the  first  page, 
and  then  only  in  deference  to  my  contention  that, 
by  virtue  of  his  benefaction,  he  had  become  a  pub- 
lic man,  and  upon  my  promise  that  I  would  write 
nothing  fulsome — a  promise  I  shall  strive  to  keep. 

The  purposes  of  the  library  are  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  charter,  from  which  I  quote  as  follows  : 

TIic  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do 
enact : 

Section  I.  "That  Richard  H  liattle,  Joseph 
G.  Brown,  Joseph  B.  Cheshire,  Jr.,  Bryan  G.  Covv- 
per,  Frank  B.  Dancy,  John  C.  Drewry,  William  B. 
Grimes,  Frank  P.  Haywood,  Jr.,  Herbert  W.  Jack- 
son, Wesley  N.Jones,  Matthias  M.  Marshall,  Sam- 
uel F.  Mordecai,  Charles  W.  Raney,  Richard  B. 
Raney,  and  Gustave  Rosenthal  and  their  success- 
ors be  and  they  are  hereby  created  a  body  corpo- 
rate by  the  name  of  the  "Olivia  Raney  Library," 
and  by  that  name  may  sue  and  be  sued,  may  have  a 
common  seal,  may  receive  and  hold  real  estate  to 
the  value  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  the  city  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  *  *  *  and  may  acquire,  re- 
ceive, and  hold  property,  money,  choses  in  action 
to  the  value  and  amount  of  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars."    *     *     * 

Section  II.  "  The  powers,  purpose,  and  duties 
of  said  corporation  shall  be  as  follows:  To  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  free  library  for  the  use,  with- 
out any  charge  whatever,  of  the  white  citizens  of 
the  city  of  Raleigh,  and  to  that  end  said  corpora- 
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tion  may  acquire  real  estate  as  hereinafter  provid- 
ed and  construct  and  maintain  thereon  a  suitable 
building  or  buildings  for  a  library,  and  may  let 
such  portion  or  portions  of  such  building  or  build- 
ings as  may  be  unnecessary  for  the  library,  to  other 
persons,  and  appropriate  the  rents  and  profits  de- 
rived from  such  letting,  to  the  maintenance  and 
current  expenses  of  the  library.  The  said  corpo- 
ration may  apply  the  personal  estate  it  may  ac- 
quire as  is  hereinbefore  provided  to  the  proper 
furnishing,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of  the 
library,  including  current  expenses  of  the  corpo- 
ration, and  may  invest  its  money  in  interest-bear- 
ing securities  to  such  extent  as  to  provide  a  suitable 
income  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  main- 
taining said  library;  may  extend  the  privileges  of 
said  library  to  white  persons  who  may  visit  the 
city  of  Raleigh,  under  such  circumstances  and  rea- 
sonable regulations  as  the  said  corporation  may 
prescribe  in  its  by-laws;  but  no  charge  shall  be 
made  for  the  use  of  said  library  by  such   visitors." 

The  library  building,  now  nearing  completion, 
overlooks  the  capital  grounds  to  the  east.  The 
lot  is  the  best  for  the  purpose  in  the  whole  city. 
The  building  is  forty-five  by  ninety-one  feet  and 
is  three  stories  in  height,  exclusive  of  the  base- 
ment. Windows  are  placed  on  three  sides  of  the 
building.  The  walls  are  of  pressed  brick,  cream 
color.  The  roof  is  of  red  tiles,  Conosera  pattern. 
This  roof  is  much  used  in  tropical  countries,  as  it 
is  indestructible  and  water-tight  and  greatly  mod- 
erates the  heat  of  the  rooms  in  summer.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  advantages,  its  color  enhances  the 
beauty  of  the  structure.  The  trimmings  of  the 
walls  are  of  ornamental  bricks,  terra  cotta,  and 
brownstone.  The  entrance  to  the  library  is  of  the 
Corinthian  Doric  order,   executed   in    brownstone. 

The  library  and  reading  room  are  on  the  second 
floor.  The  room  is  sixty-two  by  forty  two  feet. 
The  books  will  be  placed  in  metal  stacks  against 
the  wall,  and  will  be  open  to  the  public.  Mr.  Ra- 
ney  will  place  about  five  thousand  volumes  in  the 
library  in  the  beginning.  He  will  consult  with  lit- 
erary people  about  the  selection  of  these  books, 
which  will  represent  all  creeds  and  schools  of 
thought.  The  card  catalogue  will  be  used  and  the 
Dewey  decimal  system  of  classification. 

On  the  second  floor,  besides  the  library  and 
reading-room,  there  will  be  a  smoking-room  for 
gentlemen,  the  librarian's  office,  and  a  reception 
room  for  ladies. 

On  the  first  floor  there  will  be  a  handsome  room 


for  the  trustees,  the  residence  of  the  librarian,  and 
two  stores,  the  rent  of  which  will  be  used  by  the 
trustees  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  library. 

On  the  third  floor  is  the  library  music  hall,  the 
rent  of  which  will  be  another  source  of  income. 
This  hall  measures  seventy-five  by  forty-two  feet. 
It  will  be  furnished  with  opera  chairs  for  three 
hundred  people.  At  the  east  end  of  this  hall  there 
have  been  built  a  stage  and  dressing  rooms.  At 
the  west  end  are  a  ticket  office  and  a  reception  room 
for  gentlemen.  This  hall  will  be  rented  for  church 
entertainments,  local  charities,  amateur  theattri- 
cals,  lectures,  &c. 

The  library  room  and  music  hall  will  be  fur- 
nished with  the  most  approved  ventilating  system. 
The  building  will  be  heated  with  steam  and  fire- 
places, and  will  be  furnished  with  full  electric  and 
gas  system  of  lighting. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  reut  of  the  stores  on  the 
first  floor  and  of  the  music  hall  on  the  third  floor 
will  yield  the  library  an  income  of  fiifteen  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  Mr.  Raney  hopes  to  contribute  as 
much  in  addition  as  may  be  necessary  and  to  give 
a  certain  sum  annually  for  the  purchase  of  new 
books. 

The  reader  will  doubless  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing figures. 

Cost  of  building $20,500 

Heating  System, 1,500 

Lighting  System, 1,000 

Furniture, .       2,500 

Books, 5,oco 

Value  of  lot, 5.000 

$35,500 

As  the  space  at  my  disposal  is  necessarily  limi- 
ted, I  must  content  myself  with  writing  now 
only  of  the  building  and  its  equipment,  and  reserve 
for  a  succeding  number  of  the  JOURNAL  a  sketch  of 
its  generous  founder  and  of  her  whose  life  of  good 
deeds  inspired  this  royal  gift. 


The  Founding  of  5alem. 


When  the  Brethren  first  settled  Wachovia,  it  was 
their  design  to  have  one  central  town  as  their  cap- 
ital. But  not  until  thirteen  years  after  the  settlement 
at  Bethabara  was  this  plan  carried  out.  The  found- 
ing of  Salem,  the  capital  town,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  all  our  studies  in  local  history,  for 
Salem  is  a  true  type  of  a  Moravian  town;  and  by  a 
careful  study  of  this  place,  we  can  learn  many 
characteristics  of  a  Moravian  settlement. 

Fortunately,  a  great  many  of  the  original  houses 
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are  still  standing  in  Salem,  so,  when  we  reached 
"The  Founding  of  Salem  "  in  our  History  of  the 
Moravians,  an  excursion  was  made  to  the  oldest 
house  in  Salem,  a  small  log  cabin,  commonly 
known  as  the  "  the  potter's  shop."  AfteV  the  pu- 
pils had  seen  this  place  and  found  out  all  they 
could  about  it,  "the  settlement  of  Salem"  was 
taught  according  to  the  following  outline: 


I.  Why  the  settlement  was  made. 

II.  How  the  site  was  chosen. 


■■1 


By  whom. 


III.  The  naming  of  the  new  town,    ,  , 

(Its  meanmg. 

IV.  Preparations  for  firming  a  settlement. 

a.  The  felling  of  the  trees. 

b.  The  erection  of  a  house. 

V.  The  first  house. 

a.  Dimensions. 

b.  What  it  was  made  of— size   of  logs— how  put 

together. 

(  The  door. 

T~,        ...         /■  .1      i_  '  No  window. 

c.  Description  of  the  house,  •;  .,     „ 

;  No  fire-place. 

L  The  roof 
f  Number.  (8.) 

TTT       Tu    c    t     ..1  I  Condition. 

VI.  The  first  settlers,  J  „,, 

j  Where  from. 

1^  Names. 

["Camping    on    "Flat 

VII.  The  journey  from  Bethabara,  -'  „,  '  ,     , 

^  ^  I  No  trees, — why? 

(^  The  wolves. 

VIII.  Arrival  in  Salem. 

a.  Time. 

b.  Why  a  settlement  was  made  on  this  spot. 

c.  The  shooting  of  two  deer. 

d.  The  first  dinner  in  Salem. 

The  following  points  were  brought  out:  the 
need  of  a  capital  town;  the  Moravians'  peculiar 
custom  of  choosing  by  lot;  the  significance  of  the 
name  "Salem;"  the  strength  of  the  old  house  (the 
huge  logs,  etc.),  a  characteristic  of  the  first  houses 
in  Salem;  the  tiled  roofs  (use  of  tiles,  how  fastened 
on);  the  founders  of  Salem,  young,  unmarried  men, 
accustomed  to  manual  labor,  each  having  a  special 
trade;  why  the  first  houses  were  built  where  they 
were  (on  account  of  the  big  trees,  the  Indians  and 
trappers  having  burnt  down  the  trees  elsewhere). 

Not  far  from  our  Graded  School  is  the  Flat 
Rock  where  the  Brethren  camped  the  night  before 
they  settled  Salem.  The  children  were  taken  to 
this  Rock  and,  as  they  had  but  recently  traveled 
over  the  old  road  from  Bethabara,  they  w^re  able 
to  picture  in  their  minds  the  journey  of  the  eight 
brethren  over  the  same  roads,  from  Bethabara  to 
the    Rock   and    thence    to    Salem.       They    could 


imagine     the    dense    woods,    the    howling    of  the 
wolves  and  the  intense  loneliness  of  the  journey. 

The  next  lesson,  on  "The  Growth  of  Salem," 
was  but  the  continuation  of  this  one.  Again  the 
children  were  taken  to  Salem,  this  time  to  visit  the 
second  house,  the  site  of  the  first  store  and  chapel, 
and  the  "Square."  The  objects  in  these  lessons 
were  (i)  to  show  the  plan  of  Salem  (the  square  in 
the  center  of  the  town  with  the  church  and  the 
various  religious  houses  grouped  around),  and  (2) 
to  give  the  class  an  idea  of  the  early  life  in  Salem. 
The  following  outline  was  used: 


I.      Surveying    the  square. 

Planting  the  trees: 


Actual  measurements. 
Kinds  of  trees. 
How  planted. 

II.     Erecting  the  second  house. 

a.  Size,  rooms,  little  windows,  blinds. 

b.  Fire-place  in  hall,  closed  staircase. 

c.  Steep  roof  comi'ig  down  and  forming  a  porch. 
Ill       A  store  and  a  chapel  in  one  building. 

IV.  The  life  of  the  first  settlers. 

a      Manner  of  living  (in  common.) 

b.  Everything  owned  by  the  church. 

c.  The  deer  hunts,   chases  after  wild-cats. 

d.  Visitors  from  Bethabara. 

V.  The  growth  of  the  town,  caused  by 

a.  The  arrival  of  the  single  Brethren. 

b.  The  arrival  of  the  single  Sisters. 

The  life  of  the  first  settlers  formed  a  most  inter- 
esting part  of  this  lesson;  for  the  children  were  al- 
lowed full  play  of  their  imagination  in  picturing 
the  lonely  life  of  the  eight  Brethren,  working  day 
after  day,  felling  trees,  building  houses,  clearing 
the  ground  and  receiving  no  wages,  but  merely 
food  and  clothing,  occasionally  chasing  wild-cats 
or  hunting  deer.  A  vivid  picture  was  made  of  the 
arrival  of  the  first  company  of  single  Brethren. 
The  settlers  busy  at  work  in  the  woods  hear  the 
distant  rumble  of  a  heavy  wagon,  they  throw 
down  their  axes  and  rush  out  to  meet  the  wagon. 
How  they  shout  when  they  find  that  the  men  have 
come  to  live  with  them.  What  a  grand  dinner 
they  cook  for  their  guests;  how  carefully  they  point 
out  all  the  improvements  they  have  made  in  the 
little  town  and  show  to  their  friends  the  houses 
now  in  construction.  Then  in  the  evening  as  they 
sit  around  the  blazing  fire,  what  stories  the  newly- 
arrived  have  to  tell  of  their  fearful  journey  from 
Pennsylvania!  A  month  later  a  great  stir  is  caused 
in  the  town  by  the  arrival  of  sixteen  sisters.  What 
a  picture  this  makes! 

Thus  each  topic  is  discussed  and  visualized,  and 
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when  the  lessons  are  over,  the  children  have 
formed  a  true  picture  of  Old  Salem,  and  will  for- 
ever take  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the 
quaint  old  town;  for  they,  with  the  brethren  of  old, 
have  builded  the  town  and  watched  its  progress. 


Nature-Study. 


SUPERINTENDENT  FRANK  H.    CURTISS,    MOUNT    AIRY,    N.    C. 


"And  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 
The  child  upon  her  knee, 
Saying,  '  Here  is  a  story-book 
Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee.'  " 

"  'Come,  wander  with  me,"  she  said, 
'•'Into  regions  yet  untrod, 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 
In  the  manuscripts  of  God.'  " 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  indications  in  the  edu- 
cational world  of  today  is  that  teachers  are  coming 
to  realize  more  and  more  the  real  meaning  of  what 
constitutes  an  education. 

True  education  does  not  mean  the  mere  mas- 
tery of  books — the  acquiring  of  a  mass  of  undi- 
gested and  unassimilated  facts,  a  chronological 
arrangements  of  dates  and  events,  which  are 
meaningless  to  the  child,  and  useless  if  not  posi- 
tively injurious.  The  teacher  of  the  Gradgrind 
type  is  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
real  teacher  of  today  is  a  rational  being. 

He  realizes  that  all  knowledge  is  not  confined  in 
text-books,  but  that  there  are  grand  and  glorious 
lessons  to  learn  everywhere  in  the  world  round 
about  him.  For  him  the  springing  blade,  the  burst- 
ing leaf,  the  blooming  flower,  the  humming  insect  or 
the  buzzing  bee  each  has  a  lesson.  The  tiny  rill, 
singing  on  its  way,  tells  its  story  and  teaches  its 
mission.  The  earnest,  thoughtful  teacher  ever 
strives  to  lead  his  pupils  into  higher  walks  and 
ever  endeavors  to  cause  them  to  see  and  appreci- 
ate the  beautiful  in  nature, — to  feel  that  many  an 
instructive  lesson  may  be  learned  from  stone  and 
running  brook,  from  creeping  thing  and  singing 
bird. 

He  is  best  educated  who  has  been  taught  to  ob- 
serve his  surroundings  and  to  think  out  and  solve 
the  great  problems  for  himself  To  such  a  person, 
so  trained  and  led  to  exercise  his  God-given  fac- 
-tilties, 

"Each  moss,  each  shell. 
Each  crawling  insect  in  the  dust,  holds  a  rank, 
Important  in  the  plans  of  Him 


Who  framed  iheir  state  of  being; 

Holds  a  rank,  which,   lost,   would  break  the  chain 

And  leave  behind  a  gap  which  Nature's  self  would  rue." 

There  is  no  other  subject  which  leads  the  child 
to  observe  for  himself  like  the  study  of  nature.  I 
am  perfectly  well  aware  that,  by  some,  nature  study 
is  regarded  as  a  fad;  the  creation  of  a  poetic  brain, 
— attractive  and  entertaining,  no  doubt,  but  not  at 
all  practical. 

To  the  thoughtful  teacher,  nature-study  is  the 
bed-rock  upon  which  the  superstructure  of  an  edu- 
cation must  be  built;  the  foundation  which  must  be 
laid  that  the  education  may  be  well-rounded  and 
complete.  Not  only  is  this  necessary  that  his 
knowledge  of  geography  may  be  satisfactory,  but 
for  his  knowledge  of  other  subjects  as  well.  What 
other  subject  is  so  multiform,  so  diversified,  so 
many-sided.'  The  study  of  nature  necessarily  in- 
volves the  study  of  almost  every  other  subject  to 
be  found  in  the  curriculum  of  a  well  arranged  and 
well  conducted  school.  Does  the  child  learn  by 
observation  of  dew,  frost,  vapor,  sunshine  and 
storm.'  He  is  studying  climatology.  Does  he  wan- 
der along  some  brooklet  and  study  its  course,  the 
formation  and  character  of  its  banks,  or  does  he 
study  soils.'  He  is  studying  elementary  geogra- 
phy. Does  he  study  plant  life  in  leaf  or  flower  or 
fruit.'  What  is  that  but  the  study  of  botany.'  If 
he  is  interested  in  the  habits  and  character  of  some 
insect,  bird  or  animal,  is  he  not  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  the  later  study  of  zoology.'  Does  he  pick 
up  some  pebble  on  the  beach,  or  a  rock  from  some 
quarry  and  try  to  read  the  story  of  its  formation, 
what  is  he  doing  but  studying  the  elements  of 
geology.'  Does  he  study  the  starry  heavens  at 
night  and  try  to  trace  the  constellations.'  He  is 
an  astronomer  in  embryo.  And  thus  we  might 
continue  to  enumerate  the  many  different  subjects 
he  is  pursuing  as  he  studies  nature  and  learns  the 
great  lessons  she  teaches. 

Truly,  the  subject  of  nature  study  is  all-compre- 
'  hensive,  and  who  shall  say  that  it  is  merely  a  fad, 
a  ivhi})!,  a  useless  and  important  thing.'  The 
primary  object  in  this  work  is  not  to  impart  knowl- 
edge  of  nature,  but  to  teach  the  pupil  to  observe, 
compare,  think  reason  and  express  himself.  In 
all  education  the  chief  object  should  be  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mental  faculties.  Pupils  should 
be  told  only  what  they  cannot  discover  tor  them- 
selves. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  by  teachers — 
especially  by  those   who  are  young  or  inexperi- 
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enced — how  can  I  teach  nature-work  with  no  ap- 
paratus, herbarium,  museum  or  text-books  upon 
the  subject?  To  correctly  and  successfully  teach 
nature  study  but  izuo  things  are  necessary, — spec- 
imens and  the  ability  to  draw  great  but  simple 
truths  from  them  by  the  proper  method.  There  is 
not  a  teacher  who  cannot  and  should  not  teach 
this  subject. 

A  thoughtful  and  observant  teacher  who  loves 
children  and  delights  in  watching  these  human 
flowers  unfold  their  tiny  petals  and  drink  deep 
draughts  of  God's  wisdom  ani  love,  jitst  as  the  lit- 
tle flowers  of  earth,  with  uplifted  faces  turn  toward 
the  glorious  sun  and  uphold  their  starry  petals 
and  become  all  glorious  in  the  sunlight  of  heaven, 
— such  a  teacher,  I  repeat,  can  do  this  work 
whether  he  have  text  book  or  not.  Such  a  teacher 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  making  nature  study  in- 
teresting. 

No  better  opportunity  is  offered  anywhere  for 
teaching  this  subject  than  that  presented  in  the 
country  school,  and  that  teacher,  who  does  not 
present  the  lessons  which  Mother  Nature  teaches 
all  her  children,  is  not  living  up  to  the  glori- 
ous privileges  he  has  and  which  he  ought  to 
enjoy.  Nowhere  else  can  such  an  abundance 
of  material  be  found.  All  nature  is  ready  to  con- 
tribute. Here  is  a  little  wayside  flower  all  bright 
and  sparkling  in  the  morning  dew;  there  a  leaf,  a 
twig,  or  a  branch;  yonder  some  fruit,  nut  or  grain. 
In  the  brook,  where  the  water  goes  singing  merrily 
on  its  way,  a  pebble,  worn  round  and  smooth  by 
years  and  years  of  waiting,  is  ready  to  tell  itsstory. 
There  is  such  an  abundance  of  material,  turn  where 
we  will,  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  making 
this  study  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive of  all  the  subjects  taught  in  our  schools. 

There  is  no  reasonable  excuse  why  these  impor- 
tant lessons  should  go  unlearned,  and  weary 
hours  be  spent  in  memorizing  uninteresting  and 
unimportant  facts  and  figures.  Nature-study 
takes  the  things  at  hand  and  endeavors  to  under- 
stand them  without  reference  to  the  systematic  or- 
der or  relationships  of  the  objects.  It  is  wholly 
informal  and  unsystematic,  as  the  objects  are  which 
one  sees.  The  moment  the  teacher  begins  to 
teach  the  subject  systertiatically  or  in  accordance 
with  some  fixed  plan,  that  moment  he  loses  the 
real  object  to  be  attained. 

Above  all,  let  the  work  be  informal  just  as  na- 
ture herself  is  informal.  To-day  it  is  a  stone  or  a 
shell  or  a  bit  of  moss;  to-morrow  let  it  be  a  leaf, 


a  twig  or  a  flower.  We  do  not  find  in  nature  all 
things  classified  into  groups,  but  a  happy  diversity 
prevails  everywhere.  It  should  be  thus  with  na- 
ture study.  Subjects  will  present  themselves. 
The  only  way  to  teach  nature  successfully  is 
with  no  set  course  laid  out.  Bring  in  whatever 
object  may  be  at  hand,  and  set  the  pupils  to  look- 
ing at  it  and  thinking  of  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  certain  hour  be  set 
apart  for  the  presentation  of  this  subject.  Any 
interesting  specimen  in  the  hands  of  a  wide  awake, 
enthusiastic  teacher  can  be  made  so  full  of  inter- 
est that  there  need  not  be  a  dull  pupil  in  the  entire 
school.  If  the  time  is  limited,  a  five-minute  talk 
will  accomplish  wonders,  provided  the  teacher  has 
prepared  himself  to  ask  and  answer  questions. 

If  the  teacher  will  pay  more  heed  to  nature 
stud}',  if 

"Eschewing  books  and  tasks, 
Nature  answers  all  he  asks, 
Hand  in  hand  with  her  he  w.ilks. 
Face  to  face  with  her  he  talks," 

then  he  cannot  fail  to  arouse  a  deep  and  abiding 
love  for,  and  interest  in  the  subject,  and,  later  on  in 
the  school  course,  geography  will  not  be  the  dry 
and  uninteresting  subject  it  now  too  often  is,  but 
will  be  bright,  attractive  and  interesting. 

There  is  a  world  of  beauty  round  about  us,  and 
it  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  privilege,  of  teachers 
to  open  blind  eyes  and  let  in  the  glorious  sun-light 
of  research  and  investigation. 


Some  Things  to   Be  Remembered  by  Those  Con- 
nected with  the  Public  Schools. 


S.  C.  COLER,  SUPERINTENDENT  CONCORD  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


I.      THAT  THE  SCHOOLS  ARE  FOR    THE    CHILDREN. 

It  is  difficult  for  some  teachers  to  realize  that 
they  do  not  own  the  public  schools,  and  that  they 
are  not  run  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  teachers. 

It  is  equally  difficult  for  some  boards  of  educa- 
tion to  realize  that  the  public  schools  do  not  be- 
long to  them,  but  that  boards  of  education  are 
only  guardians,  whose  business  it  is  to  look  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  children. 

It  is  when  it  is  thought  that  public  schools  are 
for  the  teachers,  for  some  policical  party,  for  some 
church,  or  for  some  faction  of  society  that  trouble 
begins. 
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II.    TH.\T  THE  SCHOOLS  SHOULD  BE  SO  CONDUCTED 

AS  TO  CONTRIBUTE  THE  GREATEST   GOOD   TO 

THE  GREATEST  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN. 

Public  schools  are  not  for  the  special  benefit  of  a 
few  influential  families  of  the  community,  even  if 
they  happen  to  pay  most  of  the  ta.xes. 

Courses  of  study  should  not  be  arranged  nor 
classes  conducted  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  few 
bright  pupils  of  the  school,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  the  slow  and  lazy  ones  alone. 

III.      THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  EARLY  EDUCATION 
AND    TRAINING. 

Another  idea  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  is  that 
the  first  years  of  child  life  are  of  prime  importance. 
Money  invested  in  the  kindergarten  will  pay 
better  than  the  same  amount  invested  in  high 
schools.  The  child  mind  is  wonderfully  suscepti- 
ble from  two  to  si.x.  Early  impressions  are  effect- 
ive and  lasting.  Too  much  of  our  education  is  a 
process  of  reformation  rather  than  information. 
We  need  the  kindergarten  as  an  indispensable 
part  of  our  graded  school  system. 

In  my  judgment  the  incoming  century  will  see 
two  features  of  education  emphasized  more  than 
they  have  ever  been  before.  One  of  these  will  be 
Normal  Training  and  the  other  will  be  the  Kin- 
dergarten. "The  kindergarten,"  says  Froebel, 
"  begins  upon  the  mother's  lap,  and  the  home 
must  always  form  the  starting  point,  the  kernel  of 
all  human  development."  The  kindergarten  more 
than  anything  else  will  unite  the  home  and  the 
school.  The  kindergarten  more  than  anything 
else  helps  to  put  down  selfishness,  to  teach  obser- 
vation and  love  of  nature,  to  cultivate  gentle  man- 
ners and  self  control,  and  "to  subordinate  the 
gratification  of  physical  appetites  to  rational  ends." 

IV.       THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  HABIT  IN  RELATION  TO 
EDUCATION. 

Closely  related  to  the  kindergarten  idea  is  that 
of  Habit  in  relation  to  Education.  Every  teacher 
knows  that,  as  a  rule,  more  time  has  to  be  spent 
in  breaking  up  bad  habits  than  is  afterwards  re- 
quired to  form  good  ones.  Habit  is  largely  the 
result  of  repetition,  and,  more  than  anything  else, 
it  determines  what  we  are.  The  habits  of  children 
fn  the  home  appear  in  the  school.  The  habits  of 
;the  school  appear  in  society.  Habits  of  society 
become  fashions.  Fashions  become  customs.  Cus- 
toms become  rules  of  life.  Rules  of  life  become 
laws.     Laws  become  governments, — and  thus  it  is 


that  habit  rules  the  world  and  determines  destiny. 
As  Dr.  Boardman  puts  it:  "  Sow  an  act  and  reap 
a  habit;  sow  a  habit  and  reap  character;  sow 
character  and  reap  destinj'." 

Habits  of  industry,  of  thoroughness,  of  prompt- 
ness, of  neatness,  of  cleanliness,  of  truthfulness, 
of  politeness, — these  determine  the  character  of  the 
child  and  demand  the  most  careful  consideration 
of  parents,  teachers  and  school  ofificers.  The  sub- 
ject of  habit  very  naturally  suggests  will  power 
and  the  will  in  its  relation  to  education. 

Dr.  Harris  says:  "  The  fact  that  the  child  is 
capable  of  e.xercising  his  will  power  on  his  intel- 
lect is  the  fundamental  fact  that  makes  all  educa- 
tion possible." 

V.      THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TIME   IN   RELATION   TO 
EDUCATION. 

Time  is  a  most  essential  feature  of  education.  A 
superintendent  of  a  factory  can  often  save  for  the 
company  more  than  his  salary  by  simply  looking 
after  the  fragments  of  time  and  seeing  that  every 
moment  counts  for  something.  The  superintend- 
ent of  a  school  may  do  the  same.  Programs  should 
be  arranged  so  as  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of 
work  out  of  the  allotted  time.  Begin  promptly, 
close  promptly,  fill  up  every  moment  of  interven- 
ing time  with  well  chosen  work,  and  the  school 
will  accomplish  its  purpose,  and  children  will  learn 
the  value  of  time,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire  the 
habit  of  work. 

In  business  we  expect  a  definite  amount  of  work 
in  a  definite  period  of  time.  It  should  be  so  in  the 
school.  First  accuracy,  second  rapidity,  third 
constant  occupation.  These  three  points  demand 
attention.  It  is  between  acts  that  mischief  begins. 
Parents,  too,  need  to  be  made  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  time  in  relation  to  education.  The 
best  things  are  of  slow  growth.  Thoroughness  is 
an  education  of  itself.  It  is  great  injustice  to  the 
child  to  take  him  over  studies  more  rapidly  than 
he  can  comprehend  them,  or  to  promote  him  be- 
fore he  is  ready  for  promotion. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  see  that  the  chil- 
dren have  regular  hours  of  study  outside  of  school, 
and  also  to  furnish  them  with  good  literature  to 
read.  Even  the  vacation  of  the  child  should  be 
carefully  considered  by  the  parent.  Some  parents 
there  are  who  allow  their  children  to  run  the 
streets,  learn  to  smoke  and  swear,  and  lie  and 
steal,  and  do  all  sorts  of  meanness;  and  when  the 
first  of  September  comes  they  think  to  drop  a 
nickel  in  the  slot  of  the  public  school  machine,  and 
in  a  few  months  have  their  children  made  over  into 
model  boys  and  girls. 
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A  Discussion  of  Certain  Ideas  of  School  Discipline.* 


II.      LICENSE  VS.  THE  LAW  OF  LIBERTY. 

In  my  former  article,  in  speaking  of  the  value  of 
interesting  the  children  in  their  work,  I  said: 
"  This  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  solving  the 
problem  of  order  in  the  school  room  and  of  regu- 
lar attendance  at  school.  A  few  children  will  be- 
have under  any  circumstances;  most  of  them  will 
behave  when  interested  in  their  work." 

On    this    good    foundation    of   "interest"    have 
grown  up  some  very  foolish  theories  and  practices- 
I  am  not  referring  here  to  the    Herbartian    theory 
of  Interest  in    using   this   word.      A   discussion   of 
that  would    require    a    separate    paper,    in    which, 
while  bearing  strong  testimony  to  the  great  stim- 
ulus that  has  been  given  to  modern  education  by 
the  Herbartian  movement,  I  would  be  compelled 
to  dissent  from  his  doctrine  of  Interest  with  all  the 
force  at  my  command.     One  of  the   theories   that 
have  grown  to  lusty  proportions  is  the  one  that  any 
child  that  cannot  be  reached  by  any  other  means 
can  be  reached  by  Nature  Study,  and  that,  if  the 
teacher  fails  to  reach  a  boy,  it  is  the  teacher's  fault — 
theboyis  all  right.     Judging  bysome  of  thearticles 
that  appear  in  our   leading   school  papers,   Nature 
Study  seems  to  mean  almost  anything,  from  a  too 
technical  study  of  the  subject   to   the   veriest   out- 
door maudlinism  imaginable.      And   so,    we   have 
seen    in    our   journals    the    beautiful   little    stories 
of  the  Daffydowndilly  sort,  of  the  bad   boy   being 
utterly  incorrigible  until  the  teacher  shows   him    a 
bird's  egg  or  a  caterpillar,  or  he  hears  a  bird  sing- 
ing    outside.        At    once     the     teacher   notices   a 
change  in  him — his  listless  attitude  ceases,  his  eye 
brightens,  a  flush  comes  upon  his  cheek,  and  he  keeps 
his  seat  only  with  a  mighty  effort.     The  teacher 
discovers  that  he  is  deeply  versed  in  bird's  eggs  or 
frogs  or  (no  doubt)  in  fishing-worms;  and   he   be- 
comes at  once  a  transformed  youth.     Now,  I  would 
not  deny  that  this  does  happen  sometimes.     But  I 
fear  that  what   may   be   termed   the    Nature  Study 
Boy  is  served  up  to  us   in   the   school   papers   and 
educational  talks  a  bit  too   often;   and   as  for  that 
"sudden  transformation,"  the  union  of  the  boy  and 
the  fishing-worm  with  the  teacher  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean   that   they   "live   happily  ever  after- 
wards" any  more  than  it  means  this  in  the  peren- 
nial novel  with  that  delightful  and  inevitable  end- 
ing.    Some  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  doubtless 

*  In  the  Februar7  number  of  the  Jopbnal  this  subject  was  consid- 
ered under  the  head  of  Corporal  Punishment. 


recall  an  article  in  Home  and  School  Education, 
which  appeared  sometime  last  session,  and  was  en- 
titled "  Sally's  Key  Flower."  It  was  approvingly 
quoted  by  the  New  York  School  Journal,  and  is  a 
splendid  illustration  of  what  I  am  writing  about. 
If  there  is  an  article  in  all  our  school  literature  that 
is  richer  in  utter  silliness  I  have  never  seen  it. 
Although  written  in  all  seriousness,  it  is  as  rich  in 
its  way  as  C.  W.  Bardeen's  humorous  take-off  of 
the  "Correlation  of  the  Goose." 

In  the  New  York  School  Journal  of  February 
25,  1899,  is  a  quotation  from  the  Century  Maga- 
zine, taken  from  an  article  by  Inspector  James  L. 
Hughes  of  the  Toronto,  Canada,  schools,  in  which 
we  are  treated  to  such  twaddle  as  this:  "The 
publication  of '  Nicholas  Nickleby'  .  .  .  helped  to 
reveal  the  fundamental  principle  of  true  discipline 
in  home  or  school,  that  a//  coercion  (italics  mine) 
is  dwarfing  in  its  effect  on  character  growth. 
There  are  many  teachers  and  parents  who  still 
need  to  learn  that  the  most  refined  methods  of 
coercion  cripple  the  individuality  of  the  child 
and  prevent  the  development  of  its  selfhood, 
the  divinity  of  its  nature."  Very  fine,  to  be  sure! 
And  his  advice  to  these  poor,  benighted  teachers 
and  parents  is  to  read  this  book  "once  a  year." 

Aside  from  the   gross   dogmatism    of  the   utter- 
ance, just  think  for  a  moment  of  such  a  wild,  reck- 
less statement  as  this!      When   applied   to   educa- 
tion, the  word  Discipline   means   the   enforcement 
of  law,  which  is  pre-supposed.     Whether  at  home 
or  in  school,  the  child   must  do   certain   things   or 
refrain  from  doing  certain  things,   because   law   or 
order  so  demands.     Authority  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary   for    his    well-being,    and    this    authority,    or 
direction,  must  be  carried   out   either   by  coercion 
or    by    suggestion,    until    his  good    impulses    and 
emotions  grow  into  fixed  habits.     As  Geo.  P.  Brown 
well  says,  "The  road  to  obedience  to  the  authority 
of  one's  self  is  through  obedience  to  the  authority 
of  parent,  teacher  and  society."     With  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the  publication 
of  Nicholas  Nickleby  did  not  help  to  advance  any 
such    absurd    idea.       Because    Dickens     protested 
against  the  brutalities  of  the  schools  of  his  time  is 
no  reason  why  his  words  of  dynamic  force  should 
be  used  to  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  law, 
upon  which  the  temple  of  liberty  rests.  L-i-c-e-n-s-e 
does  not  spell  "liberty."     There  can  be  no  liberty 
without  law,  a  fact  that  many  of  our  latter-day  ex- 
tremists   either    have    forgotten    or    never    have 
known.     I  respectfully  submit  that  the  statement 
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by  Mr.  Hughes,  quoted  above,  could  hardly  be  sur- 
passed in  reckless  disregard  of  moral  order  by  the 
veriest  anarchist  that  infests  society.  There  is  too 
much  of  this  kind  of  reckless  statement  and  loose 
thinking  in  our  life  and  literature  of  to-day.  It  is 
permeating  all  departments  of  literature  and  every 
class  of  society.  Unless  checked  its  logical  results 
must  come  as  surely  as  night  follows  day.  There 
are  said  to  be  14,000,000  children  in  our  public 
schools.  Shall  they  be  misdirected  under  an  edu- 
cational creed  that  in  its  last  essence  despises  all 
law  except  to  be  a  law  unto  itself;  that  lustily  de- 
clares that  its  object  is  to  help  "the  free  growth  of 
the  child  towards  God"  while  it  substitutes  for  that 
God  "its  true  selfhood,  the  divinity  of  its  nature.'" 
Like  too  much  of  the  superficial  thinking  of  the 
day,  it 

'•      .     .     shines  in  the  dark,  but  ushered  into  day, 
The  stench  remains,  the  lustre  dies  away." 

In  going  from  the  extreme  of  poor  school- 
houses,  poor  teaching,  ridiculous  and  wrong  meth- 
ods of  correction,  and  other  evils  against  the  chil- 
dren, both  at  home  and  at  school,  there  is  risk  of 
running  too  far  in  the  other  direction.  Children 
cannot  be  treated  with  too  much  consideration 
when  their  rights  are  at  stake.  They  should  have 
the  best  thought  and  attention  and  patient  study  we 
can  give  them.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  children 
have  their  duties  as  well  as  their  rights.  The 
cry  of  Young  America  to  day  is,  "My  rights  and 
your  duties!"  When  from  their  hearts  they  shall 
say,  "  My  duties  and  your  rights,"  they  will  have 
advanced  from  the  low  plain  of  selfishness  to  the 
mountain  heights  of  sublime  thoughtfulness.  That 
"  selfhood"  of  which  Mr.  Hughes  speaks — and  he 
seems  to  think  there  is  only  one^ — is  a  real  selfhood, 
to  be  dealt  with  as  it  is.  It  may  be  a  dwarfed  and 
twisted  selfhood;  it  may  be  a  low.  selfish,  wicked, 
selfhood.  The  "divinity  of  its  name"  may  be  an 
idol  that  is  full  of  abominations  and  all  unclean- 
ness.  A  mother  said  to  me,  "Would  you  make  a 
boy  lose  his  self-respect.'"  And  1  replied,  "Yes, 
if  the  self  he  is  respecting  is  a  low  self"  The  sacred 
duty  of  teacher  and  parent  is  to  help  the  higher 
self  in  the  child  to  gain  complete  ascendency  over 
the  lower  self,  which  is  at  least  as  real  as  the  for- 
mer. In  speaking  of  the  child-study  movement 
and  the  undoubted  good  which  will  result  from  it. 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  very  aptly  says:  "Not  very 
much  success  in  this  line  can  be  expected  from 
those  enthusiasts who 


do  not  as  yet  know  the  alphabet  of  rational  psy- 
chology." The  same  remark  will  be  not  less  apt 
when  applied  to  certain  ideas  of  Discipline.  That 
we  are  in  a  wilderness  of  experiments  in  education, 
few  will  deny.  I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Hughes 
is  not  the  educational  Moses  to  lead  us  out. 

Having  considered  what  may  be  termed  "Spon- 
taneity run  mad,"  I  wish,  before  closing  this  arti- 
cle, to  enter  an  earnest  protest  against  the  preva- 
lent habit  among  many  Americans  of  decrying 
"the  school  of  the  past"  in  toto,  and,  with  a  super- 
ciliousness and  lack  of  discrimination  that  shows 
little  modesty  and  less  sense.  This  fault  is  espec- 
ially prevalent  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  an 
attack  of  mental  and  moral  rabies  whenever  they 
hear  the  word  "Discipline"  or  "Disciplinarian" 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  school  room. 
They  decry  even  a  suggestion  of  Discipline,  but 
insist  on  the  necessity  of  mental  and  moral  order, 
just  as  some  people  decry  creed,  but  insist  on  the 
importance  of  moral  conduct.  Each  is  on  a  par 
with  abolishing  the  acorn  but  insisting  on  the 
oak. 

Judging  from  the  educational  talks  and  articles 
of  this  school  of  Spontaneitists,  one  is  expected  to 
believe  that  our  fathers  were  a  set  of  dunderheads 
and  worse;  and  the  most  extravagant  language  is 
used  about  their  schools,  teachers  and  methods, 
and  most  unworthy  motives  are  attributed  to  the 
parents  and  teachers  of  former  generations.  The 
"school  of  the  past"  was  far  from  ideal,  we  well 
know.  But  are  we  yet  in  position  to  be  very  severe 
on  them.'  When  we  leave  this  stage  of  action  all 
wisdom  will  not  die  with  us,  however  strongly  we 
may  think  so;  and  doubtless  our  children,  unless 
they  have  better  manners  than  we  are  showing  in 
this  regard,  will  look  back  and  hector  us  about 
our  crudeness  and  these  awful  "schools  of  the 
past."  Even  Supterintendent  L.  H.  Jones  of  the 
schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  has  done  so  much 
to  hold  aloft  a  splendid  ideal  of  what  the  school 
ought  to  be,  and  done  it  with  such  a  noble  spirit, 
cannot  resist  a  fling  at  this  terrible  degeneracy  of 
our  fore-fathers,  or  rather  at  the  low  plane  upon 
which  the  poor  things  lived  for  lack  of  a  broader 
vision.  After  giving  his  own  definition  of  discipline 
he  says,  with  a  sigh  scarcely  concealed,  "I  am 
well  aware  that  this  idea  of  discipline  has  not  al- 
ways been  held  by  the  traditional  schoolmaster. 
Perhaps  not  all  hold  it  even  now.  The  strongest 
force  in  the  universe  is  an  expansive  idea;  but 
some  minds  have  not  the  strength  of  mental   fiber 
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to  stand  the  strain  of  enlargement."  Now,  the 
present  generation  has  a  very  "expansive  idea"  of 
its  own  importance  and  enlightenment;  and  our 
"mental  fiber"  must  be  extraordinarily  tough,  for 
we  have  had  to  "stand  the  strain"  of  the  most 
trying  case  in  our  history  of  what  may  be  termed 
megacephalic  development.  And  note  how  rap- 
idly we  have  evoluted  from  the  dark  ages  of  our 
papas,  and.  in  less  than  one  generation,  passed  from 
the  lowest  stage  to  the  highest;  for  Superintendent 
Jones,  who  is  not  an  old  man,  says,  "I  remember 
well  that  good  order  in  school  was  at  first  thought 
to  be  an  end  in  itself,  and  school  government  was 
exerted  to  the  end  of  securing  quiet  for  its  own  sake. 
In  a  second  stage  good  order  was  considered  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  school  government  strove 
to  secure  quiet  that  the  process  of  instruction  and 
study  might  proceed.  The  highest  conception  re- 
gards good  order  as  the  merest  incident  in  the  series 
of  steps  by  which  the  child  learns  self-government." 
And  so,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  feeling  of  Mr. 
Jacky  Horner,  we  may  exclaim,  "What  a  good 
boy  am  II" 

In  the  next  article  will  be  discussed  a  phase  of 
spontaneity  which  practically  eliminates  prescrip- 
tion and  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 


Joe!  Chandler  Harris,     II. 


DR.  W.  S.  CURRELL,  WASHINGTON  AND  LEE  UNVERSITV. 


In  the  November  number  of  the  JOURNAL  we 
attempted  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  ilr. 
Harris, reserving  for  a  subsequent  issue  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  his  work  in  literature.  It  is  an 
artificial  process  thus  to  sever  a  man  from  his 
books,  for  the  most  attractive  feature  of  any  au- 
thor's work  is  the  generalized  personality  that  per- 
vades it.  "  The  whole  art  of  criticism,"  says  Les- 
lie Stephens,  "consists  in  learning  to  know  the 
human  being  who  is  partially  revealed  to  us  in  his 
written  and  spoken  words."  The  deft,  elusive  way 
in  which  the  artistic  modern  author  conceals 
his  personality,  only  makes  the  search  for  it  the 
more  fascinating.  We  are  on  dangerous  ground, 
however,  when  we  attempt  to  foist  the  imperson- 
al expressions  of  the  artist  upon  the  person  of  the 
author.  This  is  a  process  against  which  Browning 
protested  and  which  Mr.  Barrett  Wendell  perhaps 
too  strongly  condemns.     We  have  therefore  con- 


sidered the  man  apart  from  the  author,  leaving  the 
reader  to  form  from  the  works  his  own  impressions 
of  Mr.  Harris'  quick  sympathy,  his  tenderness,  his 
keen  appreciation  of  animal  life,  his  kindliness, 
his  ever  ready  wit  and  lambent  humor,  above  all 
his  thorough  comprehension  of  the  negro  charac- 
ter. 

The  first  characteristics  suggested  by  the  author's 
nineteen  volumes,  arehis  fecundity  and  his  industry. 
When  we  sent  to  him  a  list  for  verification, 
he  wrote:  "Your  list  of  my  books  quite 
takes  my  breath  away.  I  never  realized  be- 
fore the  extent  of  my  guilt  but  you  make  it  quite 
manifest."  We  do  not  think  the  general  public 
realizes  the  enormous  amount  of  work  that  he  has 
done.  When  we  remember  that  he  did  not  really 
begin  till  iSSo,  and  that  during  the  last  twenty 
years  he  has  been  engaged  in  laborious  editorial 
work  on  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  writing  these 
books  only  at  those  moments  when  most  men,  as 
he  saj-s,  are  seeking  "social  recreation  " — our  sur- 
prise kindles  to  wonder  and  amazement. 

Equally  surprising  is  the  variety  in  the  vol- 
umes before  us — folk-lore  stories  in  dazzling  profu- 
sion, not  one  of  which,  so  far  as  we  can  gather, 
repeats  the  refrain  of  its  predecessors;  mountain 
tales  that  rival  Miss  Murfree's  in  vividness  and  sur- 
pass them  in  verisimilitude  ;  fairy  tales  for  children; 
stories  from  Georgia  history,  sketches  of  negro 
character,  a  biography  of  H.  W.  Grady,  a  transla- 
tion of  French  tales,  stories  of  middle  Georgia  life, 
war  stories,  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  comparative 
folk-lore,  which  he  humorously  repudiates  in  a  la- 
ter work  as  at  the  end  of  all  his  investigations, 
"speculation  still  stands  grinning  ' — these  are  some 
of  the  subjects  that  pass  in  review  before  the  au- 
thor's fertile  brain. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  anyone  to  do 
always  the  best  work  when  so  much  is  attempted. 
Mr.  Harris's  best  work  means  so  much  for  litera- 
ture that  one  cannot  help  regretting  that  he  hasn't 
been  more  sparing  of  his  output.  Stories  like  Blue 
Dave,  Mingo, Free  Joe,  At  Teague  Poteet's  lead  us 
to  expect  much,  and  to  leel  keenly  disappointed 
at  the  ineffectiveness  of  some  of  the  tales  in  such 
volumes  as  Homefolks  and  Uncle  Remus  and  his 
Friends. 

But  an  author,  to  be  fairlj-  estimated,  must  be 
judged  by  his  best.  Let  us  note,  therefore,  some  of 
the  best  work  he  has  done  in  the  various  depart- 
ments to  which  we  have  referred. 

The  appearance  of  the  Uncle  Remus:  His  Songs 
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and  Sayings  (i88o),  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  American  literature  and  especialy  of  distinctively 
Southern  literature.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Irwin  Rus- 
sell, as  Dr.  Alphonso  Smith  has  shown,  had  her- 
alded the  new  negro  literature  in  1S70,  but  his 
work  was  sketchy  and  necessarily  incomplete, 
owing, doubtless, to  his  untimely  end.  UncleRemus 
however,  was  a  complete  character  whom  every 
Southerner  had  known,  but  whom  none  had  even 
seen  so  inimitably  delineated.  As  a  piece  of  liter- 
ary characterization  he  is  as  immortal  as  Sancho 
Panza  or  Tom  Jones.  Whenever  he  appears, 
he  is  the  same  delicious  old  daddy  whom  every 
Southern    boy    once    knew,    but  who,  alas!  is  fast 


fancy  Mr.  Harris  himself  must  have  done  when  he 
said:  "Let  uncle  Remus's  goodbye  be  as  simple  as 
his  stories;  a  swift  gesture  that  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  salutation  as  he  takes  his  place  among  the 
affable  ghosts  that  throng  the  ample  corridors  of 
the  Temple  of  Dreams." 

While  Uncle  Remus  is  unquestionably  Mr.  Har- 
ris's most  distinctive,  vital,  and  original  piece  of 
characterization,  and  while  the  stories,  in  spite  of 
the  author's  modest  disclaimer  as  to  their  literary 
merits,  are  his  most  valuable  contributions  to  lit- 
erature, one  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  other  note- 
worthy work  he  has  done. 

His    grasp    of   negro    character    is    everywhere 


disappearing    before  the  mushroom  "edication"  of     strong  and  true.     We  feel  that  we  have   seen   and 


these  latter  days. 

Nowhere  is  Uncle  Remus  more  charming  than 
in  his  tales  told  to  the  little  boy,  whose  insati- 
able appetite  for  stories,  the  genial  old  darkey  is 
ever  ready  to  gratify,  and  whose  little  brain  is  a 
sensitized  plate  upon  which  folk-lore  is  imprinted 
at  the  will  of  the  narrator.  Not  the  least  fascina- 
ting part  of  the  animal  tales  in  Uncle  Remits;  His 
Songs  and  Sayings,  in  Nights  with  Uncle  Remus, 
in  Uncle  Remus  and  His  Friends,  and  in  Daddy  Jake 
is  the  opening  talks  with  the  Little  Boy  in  which  ad- 
monition, bits  of  homely  wisdom,  characteristic 
flashes  of  humor,  and  shrewd  parrying  of  hard 
questions  add  zest  to  the  story  that's  to  come. 


known  every  one  of  them.  To  his  full- 
length  portraits,  Mrs.  Stowe's  negroes  are  mere 
silhouettes.  His  negro  characters  are  alive;  her's  are 
galvanized.  Further,  he  can  be  true  to  life  with 
out  exciting  Southern  prejudice,  for  he  has 
knowledge  and  sympathy,  and  "not  to  sympa- 
thize," says  De  Quincey,  "  is  not  to  understand." 
Whether  in  his  stories,  then,  we  are  in  the  sun- 
shine or  the  shadow  of  slavery,  we  feel  that  the 
author  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  and  this, 
with  his  wonderful  gift  of  expression,  accounts  for 
the  popularity  of  his  negro  delineations. 

And  so   many  phases  of  negro  life  are  given.  In 
"Free  Joe,"  we  see  the  darker  side  of  slavery.     A 


And  the  stories  themselves  !  what  shall  we  say  of     poor  black  dumbly,  intensel}' loves   and   is  cruelly 


their  wonderful  variety,  their  naturalness,  the  art- 
fully artless  skill  of  the  narrator  !  Nowhere  e.xcept 
in  the  Jungle  Book  and  in  the  pages  of  Aesop  and 
La  Fontaine  does  animal  talk  produce  a  more 
complete  illusion.  The  author  "hurls  his  dazzling 
spells  into  the  spongy  air,"  we  yield  without 
a  protest  and  accept  the  impossible  as  frankly 
as  the  Little  Boy  did. 

Uncle  Remus's  individuality  appears  just  as 
sharply  in  the  various  sketches  gathered  up  in  Part 
III  of  the  volume  entitled  "Uncle  Remus  and  His 
Friends."  Whether  he  is  "  getting  his  Afifikin  up,' 
lambasting  a  bogus  "cullud"  preacher,  or  discuss- 
ing the  value  of  education  for  his  grandson  Wil- 
liam Henry,  or  giving  his  views  on  the  Afri- 
can exodus,  he  is  the  same  shrewd,  knowing, 
lovable  old  man.  No  wonder  he  has  made  for 
his  creator  "many  friend  in  all  parts  of  the  world." 
Wise,  as  we  think,  the  author  is  in  bidding  fare- 
well to  Uncle  Remus  in  this  volume — for  three 
volumes    and    a  half  are  enough  for  the    simple- 


separated  from  the  woman  of  his  love — a  story  of 
piercing  pathos,  told  with  heart-rending  simplicity. 
"Blue  Dave,"  the  runaway  under  brutal  treatment, 
reclaimed  and  become  trusty  and  faithful 
under  the  spell  of  kindliness,  is  another 
powerful  story.  It  is  remarkable  how  the 
unswerving  fidelity  of  the  negro  is  re-iterated. 
Mingo,  the  slave  of  the  old  days,  clings,  in 
the  new,  to  the  acidulous,  strident,  rasping  Mrs. 
Feratia  Bivins  bcause  she  links  him  with  the  past 
by  the  marriage  of  !ier  son  into  the  aristocratic 
family  to  which  he  had  belonged.  Balaam  fol- 
lows his  master  through  thick  and  thin  and  final- 
ly dies  for  him.  Ananias  suffers  and  steals,  that 
his  pinched  and  poverty-stricken  former  owner  may 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  Jesse  in  the  old  Bas- 
com  Place  plays  the  same  role.though  more  legally. 
The  old  cook  in  a  Baby's  Christmas  and  Aunt  Mi- 
nervy  Ann  are  equally  faithful.  Whatever  maybe 
said  for  or  against  slavery,  it  solved  most  satisfacto- 
rily the  now  vexatious  servant  problem,  for  when 


hearted  old  man  and   his    stories— we   sigh,  as  we      the  master  was  gojd  and    kind,  the    ties    between 
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him  and  his  slaves  was  one  of  the  fondest  and  the 
service  rendered  by  the  slave  was  a  labor  of  love. 
It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Harris  has  come  nearer 
telling  the  whole  truth  about  the  negro  than  any 
other  writer.  He  sees  with  unclouded  eye  the  evil 
in  slavery  as  well  as  the  good,  and  depicts 
both  with  equal  fearlessness  and  candor. 
Fortunately  the  day  has  come  when  the  truth 
can  be  told  upon  this  difficult  and  delicate  topic 
without  making  the  writer  a  target  for  the  abuse  of 
either  the  abolitionist  or  the  slave-holder.  This 
change  of  public  sentiment  has  made  the  artistic 
treatment  of  the  negro  a  possibility — for  art  rests  on 
truth  in  its  wholeness — and  has  enriched  American 
literature  by  the  addition  of  a  fruitful,  attractive 
theme,  with  poetic,  dramatic  and  humorous  possi- 
bilities of  which  perhaps  we  have  seen  but  the 
splendid  dawn  in  the  works  of  such  men  as  Rus- 
sell, Page,  Edwards,  and  Harris. 

The  stories  in  which  the  negro  is  either  the 
hero  or  one  of  the  dominant  figures  are  closely 
connected  with  those  in  which  slavery,  the  Civil 
War,  or  Middle  Georgia  life  form  the  motif  These 
divisions — to  adopt  the  scholastic  language  of  the 
logicians — are  not  "reciprocally  exclusive."  They 
are  closely  interwoven.  With  rare  exceptions, 
such  as  the  Canadian  story.  The  Belle  of  St.  Va- 
lerian, one  of  the  least  effective  of  all,  and  the 
mountain  stories,  all  of  the  tales  are  laid  in  middle 
■  Georgia  and  are  evidently  alive  with  the  spirit  of  this 
— the  author's  native  region.  The  writer  of  this 
article,  whose  knowledge  of  Middle  Georgia  is  lim- 
ited to  an  agreeable  intercourse  of  three  summers 
with  its  interesting  people,  sees  or  fancies  that  he 
sees  in  these  tales  a  reflex  of  the  brightness  and  the 
buoyancy  of  that  progressive,  alert  portion  of  the 
Southland.  The  most  characteristic  of  these  sto- 
ries are  Little  Compton,  Azalia,  The  Old  Bascom 
Place,  and  Mingo.  The  first  three  are  stories  of  re- 
union and  reconciliation,  and,  like  so  many  Southern 
novels  and  romances  nowadays  aim  to  commingle 
the  Blue  with  the  Gray,  making,  at  times,  a 
somewhat  paler  Blue.  Azalia  introduces  us  very 
touchingly  to  the  Georgia  piney-woods  Tackles, 
while  in  Mingo  we  have  in  Mrs.  Feratia 
Bivins  the  concentrated  essence  of  hatred  and 
jealousy  of  the  aristocracy  on  the  part  of 
those  lower  in  the  social  scale.  Outside  of  his 
negro  characters  Mrs.  Bivins  and  Sister  Jane — 
the  heroine  of  Mr.  Harris's  only  novel,  are  the 
two  strongest  female  characters  he  has  por- 
trayed. 


A  very  bright  woman  once  said  to  the  writer: 
"Men  never  understand  women  nor  women  men. 
We  women,  though,  understand  each  other  per- 
fectly." The  generalization  is  too  sweeping,  but 
literature  furnishes  us  with  many  striking  illus- 
trations of  its  truth.  Witness  Dickens  and,  per 
contra,  George  Eliot.  Mr.  Harris's  men  are  far  su- 
perior to  his  women.  His  gentlewomen  are  all  more 
or  less  conventionalized  and  neutral-tinted.  We 
make  this  criticism  with  diffidence,  for,  after  all, 
"  Toute  discussion  litter  aire  revient  a  ceci—fai  plus 
de  goi'it  que  vous"  and  others  do  not  seem  to  have 
noted  this  characteristic  of  the  women  in  question. 

The  mountain  stories,  the  scenes  of  which  are 
laid  in  Northwest  Georgia,  are  exceedingly  inter- 
esting, and  whet  our  appetites  for  more  of  the 
same  kind.  The  author  has  written  only  four: 
At  Teague  Poteet's,  Trouble  on  Lost  Mountain, 
A  Conscript's  Christmas,  and  The  Cause  of  the  Dif- 
ficulty— all  full  of  dramatic  power,  with  vivid  de- 
scriptive touches  of  exquisite  beauty. 

Since  1893,  Mr.  Harris  has  been  increasing  the 
indebtedness  of  all  story-loving  children  to  him 
by  a  series  of  volumes  in  a  different  vein  from  the 
folk-lore  stories  with  which  Uncle  Remus  regales 
the  Little  Boy.  The  first  volume  was  "Evening 
Tales  from  the  French,"  a  free  translation  of  the 
tales  of  Frederic  Ortoli,  the  translation  being  "a 
sort  of  family  affair,"  and  really  by  his  wife,  an 
excellent  linguist,  to  whose  "swift  and  and  piquant 
rendering"  the  husband  gracefully  refers  in  the 
preface. 

The  Story  0/ Aaron  and  Aaron  in  the  Wildivoods 
give  us  a  sketch  of  a  fugitive  slave,  his  reclam- 
ation, and  his  devotion  to  the  children  of  his  new 
master.  Little  Mr.  Thimblefinger,  Mr.  Rabbit  at 
Ho!ne,a.nd  Plantation  Pageants  are  a  charming  se- 
ries of  fairy  stories  and  romances  in  which  the  ad- 
ventures of  Simple  Susan  and  Buster  John  go  far 
toward  reconciling  us  to  the  absence  of  the  Little 
Boy. 

Stories  of  Georgia  History  is  a  model  of  what 
a  history  for  young  readers  should  be.  The  pict- 
ures and  the  fine  press-work  add  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  book.  We  do  not  know  how  the  other 
volumes  of  this  series  of  Stories  from  American 
History  compare  with  this  one,  but,  if  they  are  as 
good,  the  series  should  be  in  every  school  library. 

In  his  latest  volume,  The  Chronicles  of  Aunt  Mi- 
nervy  Ann,  the  author  has  returned  to  his  earlier 
manner  and,  in  most  happy  style,  has  depicted  this 
female  rival  of  Uncle  Remus  and  described  her  ad- 
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ventures.     This  volume  is  full  of  sparkling  fun  and 
shrewd  observation  upon  human  nature. 

Mr.  Harris  has  been  fortunate  in  his  publishers 
and  illustrators.  The  presswork  and  pictures  in 
all  the  volumes  before  us  are  excellent.  We  give 
below  a  complete  list  of  his  works,  with  the  pub- 
lishers and  the  dates  of  the  first  editions.  This  list 
the  author  has  courteouslv  revised  and  corrected: 


9- 
lo. 

II. 

12. 

13- 

14- 
15- 

1 6. 

17- 
i8. 

19- 


Uncle  Remus :   His  Songs  and  Sayings, 
D-  Appleton  S:  Co 

Nights  with  Uncle  Remus, 

Houghton.  MifBin  &  Co. 

Mingo  anS  Other  Sketches  in  Black  and  White, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  C. 

Free  Joe  and  Other  Georgia  Sketches, 
Chas.  Scribners  Sons. 

Daddv  Jake  the  Runaway  and  Ghost  Stories  Told 

After  Dark,         The  Centur\-  Co. 

Balaam  and  His  Master,  ifcc. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

On  the  Plantation, 

D   Appleton  &  Co. 
Uncle  Remus  and  His  Friends. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Edition  of  H.  W.  Grady's  Writings  and  Speeches, 
Evening  Tales  from  the  French, 

Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 
Little  Mr.  Thimbleiinger, 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Mr.  Rabbit  at  Home, 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
The  Storj-  of  .Aaron, 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Sister  Jane,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Aaron  in  the  Wilderness, 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Stories  of  Georgia  History-, 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Tales  of  Homefolks  in  Peace  and  War, 

Houghton,  Mifflin  S:  Co. 
Plantation  Pageants, 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Chronicles  of  Aunt  Miner\-y  .\nn, 

Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 


i88o. 

1S84. 
18S2. 
1SS7. 

18S9. 
1891. 

1892. 

1892. 

1892. 
1893. 

1894 

1894. 

1895. 

1897. 
1897 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1899. 


The  Childhood  of  Ring-.N'eck. 


T.  GILBERT  PEARSON,  GUILFORD  COLLEGE,  N.  C. 


Down  on  the  beach  among  the  sand  dunes  at 
Cape  Lookout  there  is  a  certain  small  stretcn  of 
sand  where  the  sun  shines  warm  and  the  fierce 
gales  which  sweep  over  the  ocean  never  strike,  ex- 
cept as,  in  little  eddies,  they  whisk  around  the 
dunes  and  blow  the  dry  sand  rattling  amono-  the 
broken  sea-shells.  There  is  no  vegetation  except 
on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  sand  hills  whgre  the 
wild  sea  oats  grow  and  bend  and  toss  their  heavy 
heads  before  each  breeze.     Some  distance  over  the 


dunes,  can  be  seen  the  dun-colored  roof  of  the 
life-saving  station,  standing  well  back  from  the 
ocean  beach.  Nearly  two  miles  to  the  north,  looms 
the  Cape  Lookout  light  house,  a  black-and-white 
signal  pillar  by  day,  a  blaze  of  warning  light  by 
night. 

On  this  small  sandy  desert  a  young  bird  one 
June  morning  for  the  first  time  peeped  out  of  its 
little  round  eyes.  At  first  it  did  not  distinctly  see 
or  hear  or  think  anything.  All  it  cared  for  was 
the  pleasure  of  being  out  of  that  horrid  old  egg- 
shell and  feeling  the  warm  sun  on  its  head  and 
the  soft  sea  wind  blowing  the  ends  of  its  downy 
feathers  about. 

However,  it  soon  began  to  notice  things.  Its 
eyes  opened  a  little  wider,  and  it  could  see  the  warm, 
white  sand  everywhere  and  the  waving  sea  oats 
on  the  dunes  about,  and  could  hear  the  dull  roar 
of  the  waves  pounding  over  on  the  beach.  By  its 
side  lay  another  little  bird,  its  sister,  and  also  a 
spotted  egg  sharply  pointed  at  one  end.  Their 
nest  was  a  mere  hollow  in  the  ground,  which  the 
mother  had  scratched  out  and  lined  with  a  few 
smooth  pieces  of  shells,  but  it  was  quite  enough 
for  the  short  time  these  little  beach  babies  would 
have  need  for  a  home. 

The  mother  was  standing  near,  and  the  young- 
ster enjoyed  looking  at  her.  The  feathers  of  her 
breast  were  very  white,  whiter  even  than  the  sand, 
and  she  wore  a  dull  gray  coat  above.  About  her 
neck  was  a  black  band  like  a  collar,  so  loose  that  it 
had  slipped  down  on  her  breast.  How  large  she 
was,  too!  She  could  stand  and  look  over  the  larg-  _ 
est  shell  on  the  beach,  for  she  could  reach  up  until  1 
she  was  five  or  six  inches  tall.  She  had  long 
slender  legs  and  little  feet,  and  could  run  very 
fast;  faster  indeed  than  the  big  .white  crabs  went 
when  they  chased  each  other.  Her  voice  was  soft 
and  clear,  so  that  she  spoke  in  a  mellow  whistle  as 
though  there  were  a  bird's  flute  in  her  throat.  She 
was  of  that  species  which  men  have  named  Wil- 
son's plover. 

Now,  little  Ring-neck  (although  he  did  not 
grow  the  ring  on  his  neck  for  weeks  and  weeks  to 
come)  and  his  sister  grew  tired  of  staying  in  the 
hole  in  the  sand,  as  they  had  grown  weary  of  re- 
maining inside  the  egg  shells.  Soon  they  were 
out,  running  about  and  learning  many  wonderful 
things.  Their  mother  fed  them  and  taught  them 
the  secrets  of  the  seashore  and  the  ways  of  plover 
life.  They  were  not  allowed  to  go  near  the  water, 
but  they   often   watched   their   parents  run   down 
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behind  each  wave  as  it  left  the  beach,  quickly  pick 
up  what  good  things  could  be  found  to  eat,  and 
then  come  speeding  back  as  the  next  wave  would 
rush  in.  Sometime  they  would  be  grown  and 
could  do  that   too,  the  little  ones  told  themselves. 

They  soon  learned  that  when  the  wind  blew 
strong  they  must  stand  or  move  with  their  faces 
toward  it.  No  self-respecting  plover  would  ever 
attempt  to  take  wing  in  any  other  direction  than 
against  the  wind,  for  if  one  tried  to  rise  with  the 
wind,  its  feathers  would  be  blown  about  in  a  dread- 
ful manner  and  it  would  find  much  difficulty  in 
getting  under  way.  When  severe  storms  came 
the  plover  family  would  run  up  the  beach  to  the 
dunes  and  sit  in  the  shelter  of  the  sand  hills  and 
listen  to  the  rustle  of  the  waving  sea  oats,  and 
watch  the  waves  throw  up  their  white  hands  as  if 
the  shock  hurt  them  when  they  struck  the  shore. 

"  Always  sit  still  when  danger  is  near,"  mother 
plover  had  often  told  the  little  ones  by  her  example. 
The  color  of  their  down  was  such  that  jf  thev  re- 
mained  motionless  it  was  quite  hard  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  ground  on  which  they  lay.  Many 
other  young  birds,  and  older  ones  as  well,  besides 
plovers  have  learned  this  lesson,  and  by  acting  on 
it  have  sometimes  saved  their  lives. 

Ring-neck  often  watched  the  gulls  flying  about 
over  the  ocean,  chasing  each  other  and  now  and 
then  sweeping  down  to  pick  up  objects  from  the 
waves.  One  day  a  large  gull  came  down  the 
beach  and  gave  Ring-neck  a  great  fright.  He 
lay  quite  still,  but  the  gull  seemed  to  see  him  or  a 
large  hat  near  by  which  had  been  washed  ashore, 
he  did  not  know  which.  The  gull  looked  down 
and  gave  a  loud,  laughing  shout  that  filled  Ring- 
neck  with  terror.  Then  it  flew  around  and  around 
and  called  so  loud  that  it  seemed  that  all  the  birds 
everywhere  must  hear  the  signal. 

A  bird  which  appeared  to  be  a  small  gull,  but 
was  in  reality  a  tern,  did  hear  and  soon  joined  the 
gull.  It  had  a  terrible  little  voice  and  squeaked 
as  though  its  wings  were  fastened  on  with  rusty 
hinges  and  the  sound  came  from  these.  Ring- 
neck  lay  very  quiet  and  hoped  with  all  his  might 
they  would  not  hurt  him,  and  they  did  not,  for 
probably  they  never  saw  him.  Pretty  soon  the 
gull  flew  down  close  to  the  hat  to  get  a  better 
view.  With  a  cry  like  a  loud  laugh  it  rose  again 
and  went  on  down  the  shore  followed  by  the  tern. 

The  men  who  lived  at  the  life-saving  station 
sometimes  came  to  the  part  of  the  beach  where  the 
plover  family  lived.     One  day  two  of  them  passed 


near  to  where  Ring-neck  and  his  sister  were. 
They  sat  very  close  on  the  sand  and  the  men  did 
not  see  them.  Father  and  mother  plover  were 
quite  uneasy,  however.  They  flew  close  to  the 
men  and  cried  and  tried  to  get  the  intruders  to 
follow  them  away.  The  mother  bird  even  pre- 
tended to  be  lame.  When  the  men  saw  this,  one 
of  them  said,  "  Look  at  that  bird,  she  has  a  nest  or 
young  ones  near  here,  or  she  would  not  do  that 
way.  I  have  seen  partridges  on  the  main  land  act 
in  the  same  manner  when  I  was  near  their  young." 

Then  they  began  to  search  among  the  shells. 
This  alarmed  the  parents  so  much  that  they  de- 
termined to  try  their  last  and  best  trick.  The 
little  mother  ran  up  close  to  the  men,  fell  on  her 
side  and  fluttered  and  cried  as  though  she  were 
dying.  The  father  bird,  and  two  other  plovers  who 
had  a  nest  further  up  the  shore,  ran  to  her  and 
rubbed  her  with  their  bills  as  if  very  anxious  and  so 
sorry  about  her  sickness. 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  man  who  had  spoken  be- 
fore, "  that  bird  really  is  hurt.  I  have  seen  many 
kinds  of  birds  pretend  to  be  injured  but  have  never 
seen  two  play  different  parts  in  the  same  trick." 
So  they  started  to  catch  her. 

But  Mrs.  Plover  seemed  to  get  better,  and  ran 
on  for  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  and  then  appeared 
to  take  sick  again.  The  other  plovers  gathered 
about  as  before  and  put  their  bills  under  her 
as  if  to  raise  and  help  the  sick  one.  The  men 
hurried  on,  but  the  mother  bird  again  recovered 
enough  to  run  for  a  little  distance.  Ring-neck 
saw  them  pass  off  among  the  dunes,  the  four  birds 
in  front  and  the  two  men  following  after. 

The  young  plovers  grew  very  rapidly,  both  in 
stature  and  in  wisdom,  so  that  before  the  autumn 
came  they  were  as  large  as  their  parents,  if  not  as 
wise.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  many 
other  birds,  some  larger  and  some  smaller  than 
the  plovers,  began  to  appear  on  the  beaches. 
Then  at  night  numbers  of  feathered  forms  appeared 
to  be  flying  southward  overhead,  and  strange 
voices  called  to  each  other  out  of  the  sky. 

One  afternoon  it  began  to  rain.  All  night  the 
clouds  gathered  and  the  rain  fell  and  the  wind 
blew.  The  sky  and  the  sea  were  very  black  ex- 
cept for  the  pale  glow  of  the  white  caps  on  the 
shore.  Of  the  hosts  hurrying  southward  many  lost 
their  way  because  they  could  not  see  the  land- 
marks below,  and  were  driven  out  to  sea,  and  the 
the  hungry  waves  swallowed  up  their  hungry  bodies. 
Others  were   blinded    by  the  glare   of  the   light- 
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house  and  dashed  helplessly  against  the  big  lamp 
or  struck  the  sides  of  the  tower  and  were  killed. 
It  was  a  terrible  night  for  the  migrating  birds,  and 
many  thousands  must  have  perished. 

Soon  after  this  a  flock  of  large,  fine-looking  birds 
was  seen  feeding  on  the  beach.  If  the  old  plovers 
had  really  known  they  might  have  told  their  chil- 
dren that  these  birds  were  plovers  also,  their 
cousins,  the  black-bellied  plovers,  who  lived  in  the 
far  north  and  were  now  on  their  way  south — like  so 
many  others — to  spend  the  cold  winter  months. 

One  evening  a  company  of  sandpipers  and  plo- 
vers came  flying  overhead.  They  called  and  piped 
so  loudly  that  the  plover  family's  instinct  told  them 
it  was  time  for  them  to  heed  the  warning.  So  they 
arose  from  the  beach  and,  bidding  farewell  to  the 
waves  and  the  dunes,  and  the  nodding  sea  oats, 
joined  the  travelers,  and  soon  all  were  lost  to 
view,  flying  southward — southward  toward  the 
shores  of  perpetual  summer. 


Where  Should  the  Stress  of  Effort  Be  in  Negro 
Education. 


PRINCIPAL  E.   H.   LIPSCOMBE,    CHATHOLIC  HILL  SCHOOL, 
ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 


If  the  negro  attempt  the  flight  of  Icarus  with 
the  artificial  wings  of  Icarus,  he  cannot  escape  the 
fate  of  Icarus. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  are 
none  who,  in  relation  to  the  Negro's  intellectual 
development,  would  smother  the  flame  at  the  mo- 
ment that  it  flashes  in  the  crucible.  It  is  related 
of  the  scientific  investigator  who,  as  some  say, 
discovered  that  destructive  agent,  gunpowder,  that 
he  did  just  this  very  thing.  When  his  laborious 
experimentation  at  last  had  culminated  in  discov- 
ery, he  felt  that,  after  all,  he  had  only  added  to  the 
means  of  evil  in  the  world. 

In  these  figurative  statements  are  presented  two 
extreme  suggestions;  suggestions,  nevertheless, 
which  serve  quite  well  to  bring  up  this  pertinent 
question:  Should  the  stress  of  effort  be  to  encour- 
age and  develop  the  worthy  aspirations  of  the 
Negro,  or  to  discourage  and  suppress  them.' 

The  writer's  answer  is  contained  in  the  following 
propositions  and  their  discussion: 

/.  God  has  the  first  claim  upo7i  the  capabilities 
of  a  human  being,  and  these  capabilities  should  be 
developed  to  glorify  Him. 


This  calls  for  a  theory  that  is  sound  in  its  incep- 
tion and  noble  in  its  ends,  and  renders  null  and 
void  at  least  some  of  the  theories  in  regard  to  Ne- 
gro education.  We  may  train  men  doiinnvard,  but 
we  can  only  educate  them  upward.  And  educat- 
ing them  upward  has  no  indispensable  relation  to 
profound  or  extensive  learning.  The  Negro  will 
never  truly  know  his  God,  nor  ever  truly  know 
himself,  so  long  as  men  imagine  that  his  case 
is  met  when  he  has  received  just  enough  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  to  die  and  go  to  heaven  on. 
He  must  know  God  as  a  force  in  men  and  a  force 
in  the  world,  as  well  as  a  power  in  heaven  and 
a  power  to  save.  He  must  be  taught  to  read 
in  himself  the  marred  and  faded  image  of  deity, 
and  to  feel  that  he,  the  Negro,  is  somebody  after 
all,  with  the  obligation  resting  upon  him  to  strive 
and  become  still  more.  No  teaching  so  de- 
termines a  person  to  be  something  and  make 
that  something  a  worthy  something  as  does  sound 
religiousjieaching  in  its  broader  aspect.  The  ben- 
evolent, faith-guided  teacher  will  strive,  first  of  all, 
to  imbue  the  Negro  with  a  correct  idea  of  human 
nobility— nobility  of  species,  of  attributes,  of  poten- 
tial endowment,  and  of  destiny;  which,  being  duly 
absorbed  and  assimilated,  nobility  of  character  and 
conduct  must,  in  gratifying  measure,  inevitably  fol- 
low. It  cannot  harm  any  man,  of  any  race,  to 
know,  in  a  proper  sense,  that  God  has  crowned 
him  with  glory  and  favor,  and  made  him  only  a  lit- 
tle lower  than  the  angels.  The  more  degraded  a 
people,  or  the  more  inclined  they  are  to  be  moved 
and  guided  by  their  animal  instincts,  the  more  es- 
sential becomes  this  teaching.  I  would  not  puff 
men  up,  but  I  would  take  this  means  of  impressing* 
it  upon  their  hearts  and  minds,  that  the  matchless 
endowment  of  man  is  the  All-Father's  call  to  his 
children;  that  in  obedience  to  this  call,  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man,  so  far  as  possible,  to  reach  a 
royal  manhood,  and  of  every  woman  to  reach  a 
royal  womanhood;  that  God  is  honored  most  truly 
in  the  fullest  possible  development  of  the  human 
faculties,  as  he  is  glorified  most  truly  in  their  ben- 
evolent and  sanctified  use.  "Know  thyself"  is  as 
good  doctrine  for  the  modern  world  as  it  ever  was 
for  the  ancients.  It  is  by  this  means  that  men  may 
most  firmly  and  rightly  be  grounded  in  conduct, 
principles  and  character.  The  Negro  should  not 
be  lifted  out  of  his  divine  relationship  in  order  to 
be  educated. 

//.      The  individual  has  a  claim  upon  his  own 
capabilities,  and  they  should  be  developed  with  a 
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view  to  his  oivn  happiness,  interest,  and  advantage  an  embargo  on  such   further   treatment   as   would 

in  the  world.  tend  to  make  a  sick  man  every  whit  whole  again. 

Neither  the  law  nor  the  gospel  has  said,   "Thy-  Many  a   patient,  who  otherwise    might  be    strong 

self  as  thy  neighbor;"   but   both   have  said,   "Thy  and   well   again,  would   surely  die  should   his  case 

neighbor  as  thyself."     Enlightened  self-considera-  be  dismissed  with  the  emergency  treatment, 

tion  is  the  gauge  of  action   in   the   intercourse  of  The  Negro  is  the  spiritually,  intellectually,  and 

man  with  man.     This  implies  that,   after  his   duty  socially  sick  man  of  this  generation;  being,  under 

to  God,  the  next  great  duty  of  a  man  is  to  himself,  each   conception,  incapacitated  for  the  proper  dis- 

Educational    motives   and    incentives,   if  they   are  charge  of  his  duties.     It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  his 


sound,  will,  on  the  purely  secular  side  at  least,  ac- 
cord with  this  idea.  It  is  the  divine  right  of  the 
learner  to  have  set  before  him,  as  incentives  to  his 
education,  self-happiness,  self-interest,  and  self- 
advantage.  There  is  in  this  country  a  certain  pe- 
riodical which  advertises  that  its  perusal  will  tell  a 
man,  first,  how  to  be  useful  to  himself;  secondly, 
how  to  be  useful  to  his  family;  and  thirdly,  how  to 
be  useful  to  the  world.  That  the  order  of  earthly 
motives  is  here  correctly  stated,  will  hardly  be  de- 
nied. It  is  also  the  correct  order  of  education  in 
its  utilitarian  aspect. 

The  Negro  needs  more  of  such  teaching.  Ac- 
centuate his  personal  interest  in  his  better  educa- 
tion. He  has  heard  enough  about  his  lack  of  op- 
portunity. God  made  the  man,  and  God  will 
make  the  opportunity.  "  Shall  not  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  do  right.?" 

///.     Society  has  a  claim  upon  human  capabilities, 
a?id  these  capabilities  should  be  devel- 
oped in  the  interest  of  the  peace,  good 
vrder,  and  tvell-being  of  society. 


more  favored  fellow-members  in  society  to  minister 
unto  him  as  he  most  hath  need  to-day,  to  the  end 
that  society  may  not  suffer  by  his  ailment,  and  that 
he  may  not  die  ere  larger  help  can  come;  but  it  is 
neither  their  right  nor  duty,  by  any  policy  of  edu- 
cational delimitation,  to  preclude  that  larger  help 
from  coming.  Let  society  bear  no  self-inflicted 
wound  from  the  manner  in  which  it  educates  its 
Negro  members. 

From  the  view-point  of  spirit  and  purpose,  which 
stand  easily  first  in  importance,  these  are  some 
of  the  points  which  I  think  should  be  more  squarely 
met,  and  more  unitedly  emphasized  in  Negro  edu- 
cation. 

If  thou  wouldst  mortal  fitter  make, 
For  this  world  or  for  that  to  come. 
Enter  the  portals  of  hla  heart, 
And  in  him  build  another  man; 
Build  outward  to  the  rest  of  men. 
Build  upward  to  his  God. 
And  thou  ha3t  made  a  man  divine. 


It  is  in  the  most  delicate  contact 
that  society  and  the  individual  come 
^together  here.  Each  has  demands 
which  the  other  must  respect, — de- 
mands that  are  founded  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  on  both  sides.     Society  t'h^  M^-^^A"-  ^. 


may  demand  of  the  individual  that 
he  be  self-supporting  and  law-abiding,  but  may 
not  so  unman  him  as  to  make  him  an  easy  victim 
of  oppression,  injustice,  and  unfair  advantage.  The 
individual  may  demand  of  society  the  liberty  right- 
ly to  enjoy  his  being,  while  his  freedom  of  action 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  general  welfare.  Each 
member  should  be  an  active  and  positive  contrib- 
utor to  the  good  of  society;  but  society  cannot 
break  the  arms  of  its  members  and  then  expect 
them  to  contribute. 

To  conserve  its  own  well-being,  society  may 
rightly  adopt,  insist  upon,  and  pursue  a  policy  of 
first  help  to  the  socially  sick;  but  it  may  not  place 


Randolph-riacon  Woman's  College. 


On  February  15th,  the  authorities  of  the  Randolph-Macon 
Woman's  College,  Lynchbnrg,  Va.,  celebrated  the  successful 
completion  of  a  decade  of  struggle  and  effort  with  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  magnificent  building  represented  above.  In 
1885  the  officers  of  the  Randolph-Macon  College,  with  a  to- 
tal valuation  of  $80,000,  plant  and  endowment,  began  a 
system  of  expansion  which  has  resulted  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
years  in  the  present  Randolph-Macon  System  of  Colleges  and 
Academies,  with  a  total  valuation  of  $750,000 ;  but  the  crown- 
ing effort  of  all  is  the  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College.  In 
1891,  Dr.  W.  W.  Smith,  the  head  of  the  Randolph -Macon 
Institutions,    planned   this    institution,    on    which   work   was 
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begun  immediately.  The  first  section  of  the  house  was  fin- 
ished and  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  College  in  1893;  but 
there  was  only  room  for  thirty-six  students,  and  just  that 
many  were  enrolled  the  first  session.  From  time  to  time, 
additions  have  been  made  until,  with  the  completion  of  the 
last  part  of  the  building,  there  are  accommodations  for  200  or 
more  students.  The  enrollment  at  present  is  220  students, 
with  28  officers  and  teachers.  Already  this  institution  has 
taken  high  rank  among  the  very  best  colleges  for  women  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  only  college  for  women  south  of 
the  Potomac  which  is  classed  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  among  women's  colleges  of  the  first  class. 
In  this  list  of  fourteen,  it  stands  well  toward  the  front.  The 
requirements  for  admission  and  the  course  of  study  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  best  colleges  for  men  in  Virginia. 

The  building,  as  it  now  stands,  is  complete,  according  to 
the  original  plan.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  "E",  with  a  front- 
age of  389  feet  and  three  projections,  each  60  x  60  feet. 
More  than  half  of  this  structure  is  devoted  to  lecture  rooms, 
laboratories,  library,  etc.  There  are  four  laboratories,  one 
each  for  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  and  psychology. 

The  dedication  ceremonies  were  conducted  by  Bishop  Wil- 
son, of  the  Methodist  Church.  The  afternoon  address  was 
made  by  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry.  Several  short  addresses  were 
made  by  representatives  from  Harvard  University,  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  all  the  colleges  of  Virginia. 


The  Chicago  Meeting  of  the  Department  of 

Superintendence  of  the  National 

Educational  Association. 


Judging  from  the  reports  of  the  Chicago  papers, 
thequestionsofmostinterest before  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  were  those  of  the  centralization  of 
power  in  the  superintendent  of  city  schools  and  of 
temperance  teaching  in  the  schools. 

The  concensus  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  schools  of  a  city  was  alm.ost 
unanimously  in  favor  of  a  small  school  board  of 
seven  or  nine  members  elected  by  the  people,  and 
a  superintendent  who  should  be  given  the  fullest 
possible  powers  and  held  responsible  for  results. 
In  the  larger  cities,  where  there  is  much  business 
connected  with  the  schools,  there  should  also 
be  an  expertbusiness  agent  giving  all  his  time  and 
attention  to  the  business  interests  of  the  schools, 
such  as  purchasing  sites  for  buildings,  looking 
after  buildings,  purchasing  supplies,  etc.  The 
idea  was  well  expressed  by  President  Eliot  in 
an  address  before  a  mass  meeting  called  by  the 
Citizens'  Educational  Committee: 

Now,  what  you  have  got  to  do  in  all  great  cities  in  our 
country  is  to  employ  competent  experts  in  the  schools.  There 
is  no  other  way.     What  kind  of  experts  do  we  want  ?     In  the 


first  place,  we  want  a  superintendent, -a  man  who  understands- 
what  the  sequence  of  study  should  be  through  the  grades  and 
up  into  the  high  school,  a  man  who  understands  what  the  cor- 
relation of  studies  should  be,  how  one  study  should  be  made     I 
to  promote  the  advancemerjt  of  the  children  in  another  sub-     1 
ject.      VVe  want  a  superintendent  who  knows  how  to  recognize 
a  natural  teacher,  how  to  prescribe  the  experience  which  a 
teacher  should  have,  who  knows   how  to   tell  within   a  year 
that  such  a  man  or  such  a  woman  will  never  make  a  teacher. 
That  is  very  easy  to  determine  in  on?  year.      We  want,   in 
short,  first,  the  educational  experience.     But  there  is  another 
expert  we  want,  as  I  have  already  stated,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
school  system  in  an  American  city. 

This  is  a  great  piece  of  business  work,  and  for  it  we  want 
a  man  of  first-rate  business  capacity,  honest,  alert,  vigilant, 
industrious,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  wishes 
of  the  school  board  with  fidelity  and  intelligence." 

The  Chicago  Times-Herald,  which  is  manifestly 
much  interested  in  the  reform  of  school  administra- 
tion in  Chicago,  secured  a  number  of  interviews 
with  some  of  the  most  prominent  educators  attend- 
ing the  meeting,  the  most  valuable  of  which  is 
probably  that  of  Supt.  L.  H.  Jones,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio: 

For  five  years  and  over  we  have  had  in  Cleveland  a 
system  whereby  the  hiring,  promoting,  assigning  and  dis- 
charging of  teachers  are  all  given  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
superintendent.  The  result  has  been  that  politics  has  been 
eliminated  altogether  and  that  professional  merit  is  what 
counts.  The  teachers  feel  that  merit  is  more  completely 
recognized  and  that  their  work  has  greater  dignity,  and,  con- 
sequently, they  are  better  satisfied  and  work  better,  The  system 
enables  the  superintendent  to  devote  his  time  to  educational 
work,  and  to  be  the  leader  of  the  teachers.  There  is  a  steady- 
growth  of  sentiment  approving  the  plan  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession in  Cleveland,  and  also  among  the  public  generally. 
The  term  of  the  superintendent  is  an  indefinite  one,  his  tenure 
depending  upon  his  success.  Indianapolis  has  secured  a,  , 
similar  system,  which  goes  into  effect  this  year. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  of  temperance 
was  precipitated  by  Prof.  Atvvater'  outcry  against 
the  ordinary  text-books  on  this  subject,  while  dis- 
cussing the  food  qualities  of  alcohol  on  the  basis 
of  his  recent  experiments.  A  committee  of  seven 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  question  and 
report  to  the  department.  There  seemed  to  be 
quite  a  general  opinion  that  the  books  now  in  use 
do  not  present  the  subject  in  a  scientific  manner  or 
on  a  basis  of  scientific  truth. 

Hon.  L.  D.  Harvey,  state  superintendent  of 
public  schools  of  Wisconsin,  advocated  the  elim- 
ination of  non-essentials  from  the  course  of  study 
and  the  better  co-ordination  of  the  remaining 
essentials.     He  also  outlined  a  system  of  grading 
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based  on  the  class  average  rather  than  on  a  fixed 
point  of  excellence  or  of  failure,  so  that  any  pupil 
falling  a  certain  per  cent  below  the  class  average 
would  fail  of  promotion. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner 
of  Education,  a  resolution  was  adopted  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  standing  committee  of 
six  to  aid  the  national  bureau  of  education  in  its 
work. 

The  committee  on  a  national  university  held 
several  sessions  and  voted  down  a  proposition  for 
the  creation  of  a  national  university  directly  by 
act  of  congress.  The  two  plans  which  were  con- 
sidered most  favorably  were  (i)  that  a  national 
university  should  be  inaugurated  and  managed  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  (2)  that  it  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  national  bureau  of  educa- 
tion, first  making  this  into  an  independent  depart- 
ment with  greater  powers. 

An  Association  of  American  Universities  was 
formed  by  the  university  presidents  present,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  fixed  value  to  university 
degrees  and  of  elevating  the  standard  of  scholar- 
ship in  this  country.     As  a  step  towards  this  end 


the  members  will  consider  the  "advisability  of 
requesting  foreign  universities  not  to  admit  Amer- 
ican students  to  examinations  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  unless  they  present  a  bach- 
elor's degree  from  an  American  college  or  univer- 
sity," and  also  the  "advisability  of  limiting  the 
institutions  from  which  such  bachelor's  degrees 
may  be  accepted." 

At   present   the   organization   includes   fourteen 
institutions. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Department  will  be 
held  in  Chicago.  This  is  in  line  with  the  wishes 
of  many  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Department 
who  desire  that  the  meeting  should  have  less  of 
the  excursion  feature  and  do  more  business.  It 
seems  probable  that  Chicago  or  some  other  acces- 
sible central  city  will  be  chosen  as  a  permanent 
place  of  meeting. 


Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  on  the  educational 
status  of  the  closing  century, — 

As  the  century  closes,  the  soundest  educational  philosophy, 
the  world  over,  teaches  us  that  the  individual  alone  is  nothing, 
but  that  the  individual  as  a  member  of  society  and  the  race  is 


VALUABLE  NEW  BOOKS 


STEWART  &  COE'S   FIRST   DAYS  IN 
SCHOOL 


$  .25 


By  Seth  T.  Stewart,  Associate  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  New  York  City,  and  Ida  Coe, 
Brooklyn  Primary  Schools. 

Provides  lessons  in  conversation,  reading,  and  writ- 
ing from  the  very  beginning  of  school  work.  Beauti- 
fully illustrated. 

THE  BALDWIN  PRIMER  $  .30 

By  May  Kirk. 

Based  on  the  well-established  principles  of  mental 
science,  child  study,  and  progressive  expansion.  Nu- 
merous illustrations. 

SHAW'S  PEOPLE  OF  OTHER  LANDS  $  .30 

By  Edward  R.  Shaw,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Pedagogy,  New  York  University. 

Prepared  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  recent 
pedagogical  observation.  Designed  to  meet  the  child's 
natural  desire  to  hear  of  the  strange  peoples  of  other 
Iands;|and  to  learn  about  their  many  peculiarities. 


HALLECK'S    HISTORY 
LITERATURE 


OF     ENGLISH 

$1.35 

By  Reuben  Post  Halleck,  M.  A.,  (Yale.) 

The  subject  is  treated  as  a  related  whole  and  the 
general  drift  of  literary  thought  is  clearly  portrayed. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  literary  movements,  and  to 
the  animating  spirit  of  each  age. 

LANCASTER'S  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH 

HISTORY  (Revised)  $1.00 

By  Edward  M.  Lancaster,  Principal  of  the 
Gilbert  Stewart  School,  Boston. 

Brought  down  to  date,  giving  a  clear  idea  of  Great 
Britain's  position  on  all  recent  important  questions,  in- 
cluding the  War  with  the  Boers.  f  ;^^       .^ 

SMITH'S  SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  ROME  {°     ^^ 

(Revised)  ^.=»^  c.i«iS.*^.$i.oo 

New    and    thoroughly    revised    by   A.    H.    J.     ^  ' 

Greenidge,   Lecturer  in   Ancient  History,  at 

Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  ^,5^^  e^fej^^,^^^ 

Original  features  preserved.  Includes  the  recent  re- 
sults of  historical  investigations.  Attractive  new  maps 
and  illustrations. 


Teachers  should  examine  these  books  before  ordering  elsewhere.     Copies  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
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everything.  True  individualism,  which  would  enrich  the  life 
of  each  with  the  possessions  of  all,  is  well  nigh  supreme,  and 
sham  individualism,  which  would  set  every  man's  hand 
against  his  fellow,  is  disposed  of,  let  us  hope,  forever.  Edu- 
cation rests  securely  upon  the  continuous  history  of  man's 
civilization,  and  looks  to  the  nature  of  each  individual  for 
guidance  in  the  best  methods  of  conducting  him  to  his  inher- 
itance, but  not  for  knowledge  of  what  that  inheritance  is. 

During  the  century  education  has  definitely  become  a  state 
function,  not  as  a  dole  but  as  a  duty.  Consequently,  the 
public  expenditure  for  education  has  become  enormous. 
This  marks,  in  the  most  objective  fashion  possible,  the  dis- 
tance we  have  traveled  from  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
when  there  was  literally  no  such  thing  in  existence  anywhere 
ill  the  civilized  world  as  a  straight  system  of  education.  But 
pride  of  achievement  should  yield  to  a  feeling  of  responsibility 
for  the  future.  In  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century  no 
man  dare  prophesy  what  the  twentieth  century  will  bring 
forth.  We  only  know  that  a  democracy,  shielded  by  insight 
into  the  past  and  armed  with  trained  minds,  disciplined  wills 
and  a  scientific  method,  is  as  ready  as  man's  imperfect  wisdom 
can  make  it  for  whatever  may  come  in  the  future.  The  glory 
of  founding  educational  systems  cannot  be  ours,  but  the 
efforts  for  improvement,  by  building  wise  practice  upon  sound 
theory,  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one  of  us. 

Pres.  Charles  W.  Eliot  on  Motives: 

A  new  motive  is  presented  in  our  day  to  the  teacher,  parent 


and  child.  It  is  the  motiv;  of  providing  human  joy  to  all 
those  about  us.  We  no  longer  set  a  child  to  a  task  that  we 
know  he  cannot  do,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  consider  that  the 
great  unpardonable  sin  of  the  educational  system  of  the  day 
that  has  gone.  What  we  should  do  is  to  set  children  to  do 
those  things  that  we  know  they  can  do  well.  This  is  the  new 
and  happy  aim  of  our  modern  education,  the  joy  of  achieve- 
ment. Let  me  urge  you  superintendents  to  mix  all  your 
policies  with  that  necessary  element  of  all  joy — freedom. 

Never  put  before  the  child  a  motive  which  won't  work  when 
he  is  grown  up.  If  you  will  stop  to  consider,  most  of  the 
motives  commonly  relied  on  are  of  this  kind. 


Some  of  the  Duties  of  Academy  flen  Toward  Qen- 
eral  Education  in  North  Carolina.* 

PROF.  JNO.   S.  GRAHAM,  WARRENTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

"  You  can  render  no  greater  service  to  your  state  than  by 
improving  cur  system  of  common  schools.  Three-fourths  of 
the  children  of  North  Carolina  receive  all  of  the  little  educa- 
tion they  have  in  the  "one-room  school  house  on  the  hill." 
The  hands  of  your  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
should  be  upheld  in  his  efforts  to  remove  the  public-school 
syetem  from  the  cesspool  of  partisan  politics.  Attendance 
upon  the  public  schools  should   be   made   compulsory.     The 

*  ETtracts  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Association  of  Academies, 
Raleigh,  December  89,  1S99. 


GOOD  TEXT-BOOKS  ARE  THE  TEACHER'S  ASSISTANTS.  1 


T 


EACHERS 


who    are    looking    for    First-Class    Text-Books     should 
consult    the    foUowino;    list: 


5  Lippincott's  Arithmetics.  Morrises  IT.  S.  Histories. 


Mental,  Elementary  and  Practical. 


Three  well-eTaded  Books. 


Lippincott^s  Science  Series, 

Including  Physiologies,  Elementary  Science,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy  and  Chemistry, 
f  Worcester's  Dictionaries— Unabridged  and  School  Dictionaries. 

FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING— MORRIS'S  HISTORICAL  TALES. 

Teachers  and  School  Officers,  if  any  of  your  text-books  are  not  giving  satisfaction,  and 
you  are  thinking  of  making  a  change,  write  to  us  for  exchange  and  introduction  terms.  We 
offer  special  inducements  on  introduction  orders. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO., 

624  CHESTNUT   STREET.  PHILADELPHIA. 
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unwilling  taxpayers'  money  should  be  used  lo  the  greatest 
advantage. 

You  can  raise  the  standard  of  education  in  your  communi- 
ties by  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  circulating  libraries  and 
reading  rooms 

The  benign  influence  of  the  academy  should  be  felt  in 
removing  the  causes  of  friction  now  existing  between  the 
University  and  the  denominational  colleges.  There  is  need 
and  room  for  all.  State  pride  and  public  necesiity  demand 
a  State  University.  We  should,  by  endowment  and  S'ate  aid, 
make  our  University  the  equal  of  any  university,  and  then 
our  colleges  would  be  feeders  of,  instead  of  rivals  to,  Chapel 
Hill.  North  Carolin.i  glories  in  her  colleges.  They  are 
self-made — the  growths  of  necessity.  They  are  endeared  to 
the  hearts  of  all ;  precious  memories  cling  around  them  and 
their  founders  Let  the  disagreements  of  the  past  be  buried 
and  forgotten.  Let  University,  college  and  academy  all 
unite  in  their  efforts  to  educate  our  people  and  place  our  be- 
loved State  where  she  belongs — in  the  front  rank  of  intelli- 
gence, as  she  is  of  virtue.  While  feeling  thus  towards  the 
University  and  colleges,  the  academy  owes  it  to  itself  and  to 
the  State  to  protest   against   the   establishing  of  preparatory 


schools  under  the  auspices  of  church  or  college.  The  past 
history  of  academies  in  North  Carolina  justifies  their  demand 
for  continued  independent  existence.  There  is  no  need  for 
church  schools  or  high  schools  on  college  grounds.  The  boy 
from  twelve  to  seventeen  requires  different  discipline  from 
that  suitable  for  a  collegian.  The  enlightened  Christian 
believes  that  there  are  more  roads  to  heaven  than  one.  Big- 
otry is  antagonistic  to  intelligence.  It  requires  the  combined 
effoit  of  all  classes  to  maintain  a  good  academy  in  the  aver- 
age country  neighborhood  or  small  town.  Christain  unity  in 
essentials  and  Christian  charity  in  non-essentials  should  be  a 
Christian's  motto. 

It  is  incumbent  uport  the  Academy  to  train  its  pupils  in 
the  duties  of  citizenship.  An  intelligent  citizen  is  the  body- 
guard of  the  Republic.  He  who  votes  as  his  party  boss  di- 
rects is  not  a  citizen  but  a  part  of  a  machine.  Virtue  should 
be  the  indispensible  requisite  in  an  applicant  for  public  office. 
The  teacher  in  the  academy  is  training  the  future  rulers  of  the 
republic.  See  to  it  th.at  yon  train  them  wisely, — to  be  God 
fearing  men  ;  to  regird  the  ball  t  box  as  the  sacred  palladi- 
um of  liberty  ;  to  respect  those  in  authority,  and  especially  to 
honor  judges  as  the  representatives  of  justice  and  virtue. 


f^iverside  Liiterature  Series 

Over   150  numbers  already   published,  containing  masterpieces  from  tlie 

writings  of  tlie  great  Authors  of  America  and  Great  Britain.     With 

Introductions,  Biographical  Sketches,  Notes  and  Portraits. 

Adapted  fur  u.te   in   all  grades  of  Primarii,    Grammar,   and  High  Schools,   and 

for   School   Libraries. 
llEGtJLAIl    SIINGLE    PfXJIVIIiERS,    P  A  PETt,  15  Cts.,  Net. 

AMONG  THE  AUTHORS  ARE 


LONGFEf.LOW, 

LOWELL, 

EMERSON, 

HAWTHORNE, 

HOLMES, 

BRYANT, 

WHITTIER, 

JOHN   FISKE, 

JOHN  BURROUGHS, 

POE, 


SHAKESPEARE, 

SCOTT, 

TENNYSON, 

BURNS, 

HANS  ANDERSEN, 

DICKENS, 

GOLDSMITH, 

BROWNING, 

MILTON, 

MACAULAY, 


AND    M.\NY    OTHERS. 

A  Descriptive  Circular  giving  the  Table  of  Contents  of  each  Number 
of  the  Series  will  be  sent  on  application. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  Sz   Company, 

4  Park  St.,  Boston:  ii  East  17th  St.,  N.  Y.:  378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

7  PER  CENT  INVESTMENT. 


TAXES  PAID  BY  COMPANY. 


OFFICERS. 

J.  C.  Drewry,  Prcst 
.7.  S.  Wynne,  V   Prest. 

B.  S.  Jerman,  Treas. 
J.  N  Holding,  Atty. 
Geo.  Allen,  Sec 

C.  G.  Latta, 

W.  S.  Primrose. 


Ten  Year  $100  Coupon  Certificate,  with  30  semiannual  coupons  of 
$2  25  each,  secured  by  real  estate  mortgage,  are  being  sold  for  $86.00 
cash,  which  gives  a  seven  per  cent  investment  free  of  tax.  Also 
monthly  payment  $100  certificates  payable  100  months  after  date,  with 
guaranteed  protection  and  maturity  of  investment  in  case  of  death, 
are  being  sold  for  100  payments  of  80  cents.  This  gives  a  six  per  cent. 
per  annum  profit,  besides  valuable  protection.  A  valuable  invest- 
ment for  teachers.    Write  for  particulars. 

MECHANICS'  &  INVESTORS'  UNION, 

GEORGE  ALLEN,  Secretary,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

Kindergarten  Normal  School, 

GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 

Will  open  June  11  and  close  July  6.  Our  spe- 
cialty is  teaching  public  school  teachers  how  to 
apply  kindergarten  methods  to  the  various 
grades  of  public  school  work. 

M.  EVELY.V  STRONG,  Principal. 
ADDA  R.  ROBERTSON,  Sec. 

WAKE  FOREST 

Summer  Law  School 

The  next  session  of  the  Walie  Forest 
Summer  Law  School  will  begin  June 
18,  1900,  and  will  continue  until  the 
September  examinations  in  Supreme 
Court.  The  lectures  will  cover  the  en- 
tire course  prescribed  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Every  law  student  in  North 
Carolina  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to 
study  law  at  Wake  Forest.  For  further 
information  address 

N  Y.  GULLEY,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 


ARTHAS  VINEYARD 

SUMMER   INSTITUTE, 

Cottage  City,  Mass. 

Five  hundred  students.  Forty  Instructors. 
Send  for  64-page  circular. 

William  A.  Mowry,  Hyde  Park,  Jlass. 


Increase  Your  Salary 

by  introducing  Shorthand  into  your  school 
Learn  the  PERNIN  SYSTEM,  the  best  taught' 
No  shading,  no  position,  easily  learned  by 
mail.  A  grand  success  in  our  school.  Write 
for  terms  to  pupils  by  mail. 

JAS.  F.  BROWER. 

Salem  Boys'  School, 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Current  Educational  Thought. 


SUPT.   CHAS    L.  COON,    SALISBURY,  N.  C. 


Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress before  the  school  superintendents 
of  Chicago,  said  :  "If  I  had  the  repon- 
sibility  of  coaching  a  man  of  fortune 
who  wished  to  confer  the  largest  possi- 
ble benefit  on  the  next  generation  of 
his  countrymen,  I  should  advise  him  to 
establish  a  post-graduate  school  of 
writing  at  as  many  of  our  universities 
as  he  could.  The  instructors  should 
not  be  men  of  mere  dumb  scholarship, 
bnt  men  in  whom  the  impulse  of  crea- 
tion, of  construction,  is  strong.  He 
would  bring  to  the  school  successful 
novelists,  successful  essayists.  As  a 
plea  for  the  right  of  every  one  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  the  correct 
use  of  his  mother  tongue,  Mr.  Page's 
address  is  interesting  and  thoughtful. 
The  subject  assigned  Mr.  Page  for  dis- 
cussion was  "The  Right  Use  of  Speech 
in  a  Democracy. " 


of  Government"  at  Harvard  and  a  chair 
at  Columbia  "  to  gather  municipal  wis- 
dom from  the  most  enlightened  cities." 


The  Texas  Teachers'  Bureau. 

Ts  the  olflest  teachers'  agency  in  the  state. 
It  Uas  had  11  .years'  experience.  Fur  further 
particulars  sebd  two  cent  stamp  to  MOORE  & 
UtTsSELL,  Managers.  Palestine,  Texas. 


The  will  of  the  late  Dorman  B.  Baton, 
who  spent  his  life  in  the  cause  of  "Civil 
Service  Reform,"  contained  bequests  to 
endow  a  professorsliip  of  the  "Science 


It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  office  of  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  North  Carolina  has  never  been  treated  " 
except  as  a  place  for  some  one  whom 
some  party  felt  should  be  rewarded.  If 
the  school  men  in  North  Carolina  really 
wish  that  office  to  be  non-political, 
there  is  now  a  good  opportunity  for 
them  to  use  their  influence  in  that  direc- 
tion to  retain  the  present  incumbent. 
"Faith  without  works  is  dead,  being 
alone." 


SiBsr  Preprfty  School. 

Chape!  Hiil  School. 

Chapel  Hill  School  offers  as  a  part  of  its  reg- 
ular year's  work  n  Summer  Term  of  twel\e 
weeks,  bejiinning  June  '-iiith  and  cli^sing  Sep- 
tember'iOth. 

This  terra  will  be  of  special  value  to  students 

wishins  to  complete  their  preparation  for  the 

University,  acd  to  public  sehool  teachers  who 

[  \vish  to  prepare  for  college     For  announce- 

i  ments  and  catalogue  write  to  the  principal. 

J.  VV.  CANADA, 
I  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C, 


0 


-^♦T- 


WA,C 


UR  LINE^F  .  .  .  . 

CLOTHING  and  FURNISHING  GOODS 

will  interest  any  gentleman  that  desires  to  be  well  dressed  and 
present  a  neat  appearance.  Then,  besides,  we  always  give  value. 
You  might  drop  in  and  be  convinced  of  your  own  accord. 

Will  H.  A^atthews  Sz  Co., 

ONE  PRICE  CASH  CLOTHIERS, 

304  South  Elm  Street,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


TATE  SPUING,  EAST  TENNESSEE. 

The  Carlsbad   of  America. 

The  most  delightful  health  aud  pleasure  resort  in  the  South.  104  miles  east  of  Chattanooga,  in  the  lov- 
liest  valley  of  the  East  Tennessee  mount  ins.  Two  hotels,  25  cottages,  40  .acres  lawn,  walks  and  shade 
trees.  Electric  lights.  Complete  system  water  uoiks,  with  modern  b.iths.  Splendid  orchestra,  spacious 
ball-room,  telegraph  aud  long  distance  telephone;  in  fact  all  the  amusements  and  comforts  Best  German 
;md  American  cooks.  The  water  cures  ludigestion,  Dyspepsia  and  all  troubles  of  Liver,  Stomach,  Bladder, 
Dowels  and  Kidneys.     Shipped  any  time  anywhere.     Write  for  40  page  book,  free. 

Price  of  Water  Shipped.— The  water  is' shipped  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  in  poplar  barrels,  at  §5.00 
each.  Half-barrels,  $3.5'!.  Cases,  one  dozen  half-gallou  bottles  at  S5. 00.  5  gallon  Rockerjohn,  $2.7o.  10 
gMlloii  Rockerjohu,  |3.7.i.  5  gallon  crated  Demijohn,  5;3.2."i.  14  gallon  glass  Carbov,  §3.75.  Special  rates 
to  ilealers  in  carload  lots  on  applicatiou.  Terms  cash.  Remit  by  P.  O.  Order  on  Tate  Spring,  New  York 
e.\ch:mge  or  n  gistered  letter  to  T::te  Spring.  Tenn.  Shipping  daily  at  the  rate  of  over  4,000  packages  per 
annum.  Special  freight  r.ate  to  all  points  can  be  secured.  Tate  Water  is  sold  by  the  most  reliable  druggists 
iu  all  priucipal  cities  aud  towns. 

Senator  H.  \V.  Pcltiis,  of  Alabama:  "I  have  found  Tate 
spring  water  a  geiuiino  specihc  for  the  cure  of  malarial 
tiiuibies." 

K.  I,.  Taylor,  e.x-Governor  of  Tennessee,  Nashville:  "I 
regard  Tate  Spc  ing  as  the  best  on  the  continent." 

Thos  A  Mellon,  of  Mellon  Bros,  Banke  s  Pittsburg,  Pa.: 
"1  believe  there  i.s  no  water  ill  this  ciuatry  equal  to  Tate's 
for  the  cure  of  neuralgia,  as  well  as  dyspepsia  and  livertrou- 
bles." 

.1    W   Thomas,  Pre.Mdent  and  General  .Manager  of  Chatta 

iioo>!a  .V  8t    Louis  liuilway:    "I  take  pleasure  in  recommead- 

nir  it  to  anyone  who  wishes    to   enjoy    continuous    good 


ho.i.th." 


R.  A.  Hemphill,  Atlanta  Constitution  Atlanta,  Ga.:  "I 
greatly  appreciate  Tate  Water  and  highly  recommend  it." 

.1.  M.  StudcbuUer,  South  Bend,  Ind:  "I  believe  there  is  no 
spring  in  -America  that  contains  the  healing  qualities^that 
Tate  Spring  does." 

J  S.  Carr.  Durham,  N.  C:  "I  think  it  the  finest  water  to 
be  found  anywhere  " 

James  Swann,  of  Inman,  Swann  &  Co.,  N.  T.:  "I  have 
found  Tate  Water  of  great  benefit  and  superior  to  man.v 
other  waters  I  have  used." 

T.  S.  Webb.  Escp,  Knoxville,  Tenn  :  "I  believe  Tate  Spring 
has  no  eciual  in  the  world." 


Address,  THOS.  TOMLINSON,  PropV,  Tate  Spring,  Tenn. 


In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  Noith  Carolina  Journal  of  Eduoatijn. 
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In  The  Outlook  for  February  24,  Rev_ 
W.  F.  Anderson,  a  Methodist  preacher 
of  Sing  Sing,  New  York,  makes  a  plea 
for  the  teaciiing  of  theology  by  the  in- 
ductive method.  He  says:  "One  thing 
is  certain:  if  we  are  to  have  a  theology 
which  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  this 
age,  we  must  have  a  theology  founded 
upon  fact.     The  Baconian  method  has 


JOS.  J.  STOI\E, 
JOB  PRIlNTER, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Specialty  of  School  Work  of  all  kinds. 
A  trial  order  solicited. 


Fariss' Dyspepsia  Tablets 

Price  50  Cents  per  box. 

Guaranteed  to  give  immediate  relief. 
Sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  50c.      JOHN  B.  FARISS,  Druggist, 
121  8.  Elm  St.  Greensboro,  N.  0. 


TAD    U  P  CT  I     '^orth    Carolina's 

I    #^  t\.    n  K  Ci  k  wonderful  cough 

y-.  t      f  remedy,      made 

Cough  Syrup       f>om    pure     pine 

•'  «^        t;jj,.  fi-oixi  tbe  pine 

regions  of  North  Carolina.  J-'ositively  cures 
coughs,  colds  in  the  chest  or  lungs,  and  incip- 
ient consumption.  Always  reliable.  It  is 
splendid  for  children,  tastes  good,  dosfs  are 
small.  All  druggiscs  and  dealers,  ^5  cents,  or 
by  mail  on  receipt  uf  price  Manufactured  by 
the  Tar  Heel  Medicine  Uompany,  LTreensboro, 
N.  C. 


Tour  neighbor  and  other  residents 

In  North  Caroliijia 

Testify  to  marvelous  cures  effected  in  a 
short  time  by 

Mrs.  Joe  Person's  Remedj. 

Admitted  the  WOKBD'S  GREATEST 
BLOOD  MEDICINE. 


of 
con 


Thp   UlUnhnlt  is  the  only  publication 
MIC    nUIIIUUIl  iiskind    tlioonlvunec 

Library  of  Science  lSL'"^i.s 

a'  low  prices  It  contains  only  works  of  ac- 
Ijnowltdg^e'l  excellence  by  authors  in  the  lirst 
rank  in  the  world  of  science  In  this  series  are 
•well  represented  the  writings  of  Darwin,  Hux- 
ley, Spencer,  Tyndall,  Proctor,  and  other  lead- 
•ers  of  tliouo-ht.  Catalogues  free;  or  send  fif- 
teen cents  for  a  sample  volume  to 

The  Humbolt  Library,  64  Fifth  Aye  ,  N.  Y, 


THE ■■ 

Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

Recommends  college  and  normal  grad- 
uate?, specialists,  and  other  teachers  to 
colleges,  schools,  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools. 

Wn.  O.  PRATT,  nanager, 

70  Fifth  Ave.,      -    -    =     New  York. 


so  far  permeated  the  life  of  to-day  that 
the  spirit  of  the  age  may  be  said  to  be 
scientific.  This  being  true,  no  depart- 
ment of  tlicological  investigation  can 
have  standing  among  thinking  men,  un- 
less its  method  be  a  scientific  one. 
Now,  instead  of  there  being  cause  for 
alarm,  there  is  cause  for  rejoicing  that 
we  have  at  last  come  to  a  time  in  our 
history',  when  facts  alone  will  suffice 
for  the  basis  upon  which  we  shall  build 
our  systems.  The  outcome  will  be  im- 
mense gain  to  the  cause  of  evangelical 
Christianity." 


In  a  recent  number  of  The  Outlook, 
Nora  Archibald  Smith  writes  a  thought- 
ful article  on  "Tire  Training  of  the 
Imagination."  Her  closing  words  are 
as  follows:  "Dickens  has  etched  for 
us  in  '  Hard  Times"  a  picture  of  child- 
training  which  deliberately  excludes  all 
appeals  to  the  imagination;  and  we 
know  the  fate  of  that  unfortunate- little 
Gradgrind  who  was  so  often  bidden 
never  to  wonder.  Even  a  McChoskum- 
child,  we  might  suppose,  should  know 
that  wonder  is  an  essential  element  in 
human  development,  that  it  stretches 
the  mind  and  sets  all  the  faculties  on 
tiptoe  striving  to]  catch  tlie  bright  vis- 
ions that  float  just  out  of  reach.  Let 
us  reverse  the  Gradgrind  motto  for  our 


FREE  TO  TEACHERS ! 

Full  information  about  the  work  of 
the  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU,  Ral= 
eigh,  N.  C.  Hundreds  of  teachers  have 
been  helped  to  better  positions  during 
the  past  eight  years  of  its  existence. 

\\  rite  at  once  for  particulars. 

TEACHERS! 

Do  you  wish  to  make  your  vacation  earn 
something?  We  want  a  few  good  men.  To 
su(!h  we  will  make  a  liberal  proposition  for 
employment  in  a  business— dignified,  excep- 
tional, and  also  permanent  if  mutually  satis- 
factory If  you  mean  business,  write  prompt 
ly.  W.  B.  McC4SLIN, 

Randolph  Building,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


children,  and  insist  that  they  cultivate 
the  imaginative  powers,  for  it  was  a 
great  lover  of  their  kind  who  said  that 
childish  wonder  was  the  first  step  in 
human  wisdom."  Ob,  if  the  whole 
army  of  public  school  teachers  in  this 
land  could  only  get  away  from  tradi- 
tion and  nail  such  a  motto  over  their 
school  house  doors!     The  day  of  better 


Tsaclisrs 


Neglected  Means  Serious  Trouble. 

The  wise  teacher  is  careful  that  his  or 
her  eyes  receive  proper  attention.  A 
half-hour  at  our  offices  may  save  you 
months  of  suffering.  Our  glasses  mean 
coiTect  and  comfortable  vision.  Are 
your  eyes  worth  saving  V  Call  and  see 
us. 

DRS.  R.  L.  &  E.  H.  MOORE, 

OFFICE  WITH 

Moore  Optical  and  T.M.  Co. 

112  E.  Market  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Wholesale  agents  Graphophones  and 
Latest  Records.  Ako  best  makes  Ca- 
meras, with  supplies;  Opera  and  Field 
Glasses,  Compasses,  Telescopes,  and  any- 
thing optical.  Up-to  date  Typewriters 
—The  Chicago,  S3.5;  Pittsburg  Visible, 
$7.5.  Call  or  write  us.    118  E.  Market  St. 


To  Repair 
Broken    Arti- 
cles use 


Remember 
MA.TOR'S 
RUBBER 
CEAIENT 

MAJOR'S 
LEATHER, 
CEMENT 


niQHL/iNb  nones. 


A  Great  Country  with  a 
Glorious  Climate.  Come 
to  our  Tennessee  Colony 

Heathful  Homes  ^?,^°'«',?°°^"S''-,^''T'"''-  ^'''"'  ^''''^ 

~  ville,  on  line  of  Railroad. 

Wood  and  Water  abundant.     Stock  and  fruit 
lands  cheap,  terms  reasonable.  Come  or  write.  - 


Happy  Homes. 


THE  HIGHLAND  COLONY  COMPANY,  j 

Dickson  or  White  Bluff,  Dickson  County,  Tennessee.     J 


In  dealing  with  a^Tertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education, 
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thfngs  for  the  children  than  meaning- 
less book  lessons  wovild  certainly  follow 
such  a  faith. 


John  Ruskin's  memory  is  perpetuated 

by  F.  W.  Bourdillon  in  a  recent  hmitoit 

-Speclalor  in  the  following  lines   which 

deserve  to  lix-e: 

"Quenched  is  the  lamp,  ev'n  iu  its  flickering 

clear, 
We  miss  the  light:   we  would  not  have  him 

here: 
No  carping  littlenesses  lift  their  head 
Where  he  is,  'mid  the  great  unjealous  dead. 
He  thirsted— as  a  thirsty  land  for  rain— 
For  Beauty,  and  tor  Good  as  men  tor  gain; 
Now  may  he  drink  of  the  immortal  tide. 
Ever  athirst  and  ever  satisfied." 

The  salary  attached  to  the  positions 
of  most  North  Carolina  teachers  will 
hardly  satisfy  ;  the  teacher  must  thirst 
for  something  else  and  let  the  rest  of 
mankind  strive  for  gain,  if  they  will. 

C  F.   THOiVlAS, 

Job  Printer, 

GREENSBORO,   N.  C. 

School  and  Commercial  Work  a,  Specialty, 

School  Catalogues  in  best  style. 

Prices  as  low  as  consistent  with  good 

work. 

The  Journal  is  a  specimen  of  our  work. 


A  recent  report  of  our  Consul  at  Ly- 
ons, France,  gives  an  account  of  the 
French  "Mutual  Aid  Societies  for 
French  School  Children."  These  socie- 
ties are  established  under  a  law  passed 
as  early  as  1856,  amended  in  1898.  Their 
object  is  to  afford  assistance  to  their 
child  members  during  sickness  and  to 
furnish  a  pension  fund  for  old  age,  to 
be  drawn  upon  when  fifty,  tifty-five  or 
sixty  years  old,  according  to  the  amount 
deposited   or    as    the   beneficiary   may 


elect.  The  maximum  pension  is  $69.48. 
The  children  deposit  two  cents  a  week, 
which  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
one  cent  going  to  the  mutualty  fund 
for  aid  in  sickness,  the  other  to  the  pen- 


ANDREWS 


SCHOOL 

FURNISHING 

65  5'i  Ave,  N.Y.     CO. 


study 

Medicine, 
Piiarmacy, 

AND 

Dentistry 
In  Summer 

at  Chicago. 


The  Illinois  Medical  College. 

Summer  School. 

Medical  Course,  four  years,  January  1st  to  October  1st.  Each  session 
nine  months,  divided  into  .3  terms.  Two  terms  attendance  consti- 
tutes one  year's  credit.  Dentistry  three  years,  seven  months  each, 
March  1st  lo  October  Ist,  Pharmacy  two  years,  six  months  each, 
April  1st  to  October  1st.    For  particulars  write 

HEMAN  H.  BROWN,  Sec.,      103  State  Street,  Chicago. 


HARVARD  UINIVERSITV 


July  5  to  August  15.     Fifty  two  courses  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  work  is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers.  Women  as  well  as 
men  admitted  to  all  the  ( qursfS  e.\cept  in  Engineering  and  in  Geological  Field- 
Work.  For  pamphlet  containing  description  of  the  courses  and  statement  of  ex- 
penses, apply  to 


J.  L.  LOVE,  Clerk,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


N.  S.  SHALER,  Chairman. 


I  give  a  Special  Rate 


to  teachers  and  students 
passing  through  or  visiting 
Greensboro, 

All  the  popular  styles  and  sizes, 

ROBT.  G.  WHITE, 

106+  S  Elm  St.      Photographer 

i-ifliN-kiiiK;iiik--AA-:;irEk<<ii>,-d 
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American 
Song  Birds 

16    beautiful    pictures 
in  colors  by  Ridgway 

FREE. 


Worth  $50.     OUR  PRICE,  $30. 
FREIGHT  PAID. 


Apply  only  to  our  local  salesrooms. 

THE    SINGER   MANUFACTURING   CO 

Salesrooms  in  ri'ery  city. 


Mantel  No.  410,— Height  6  feet  10  Inches,  width 
■"'  feet,  tile  opening  30x43  or  36x36  inches,  mirror 
18x30  inches,  French  bevel,  profile  2V  inches, 
quartered  oak  and  polish  finish.  Hearth  and  fac- 
ing best  quality  enameled  tile,  frame  summer 
rent  and  club  house  grate. 


Educators,  Listen : 


Your  business  is  that  of  educating  our 
people  and  raising  them  to  a  higher  plane 
of  intellect  and  rt-tinement.  God  speed 
your  calling. 

Our  business  is  that  of  making,  buying 
and  selling 

WOOD   MANTELS 

AND  JOBBING 

CRATES,  TILES, 

and  Fireplace  Goods  of[all  kinds.    We  also 
take  contracts  for 

ENCAUSTIC  TILE  FLOORS 

of  all  kinds. 

Tile   Wainscoating   for  Lavatories, 

Baths,  &c. 

We  give  this  line  all  of  our  time  and 
thought  and  can  please  you.  Mention  this 
Journal  and  send  for  catalogue  "D." 

McClamroch  Brothers, 


319  South  Kim  St., 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

In  pealing  vith  advertisers  please  aeption  the  ITorth  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 
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sion  fund.  The  money  is  deposited  in  a 
government  depository  and  afterwards 
invested  in  government  bonds  drawing 
three  and  one-half  per  cent  interest  The 
government  aids  these  societies.  For 
every  child  who  contributes  during  an 
entire  year  the  State  adds  19.03  cents, 
one  frank,  to  the  common  fund.  It  also 
gives  a  sum  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  amount  deposited  by  the  chil- 
dren. The  amounts  deposited  for  the 
pension  fund  cannot  be  recovered  except 
for  that  purpose.  If  the  chid  dies  be- 
fore reaching  the  age  limit,  or  for  any 
reason  drops  out  of  the  list  of  deposi- 
tors, his  cents  go  to  the  State.  The 
money  derived  from  the  pension  fund 
passes  to  the  next  of  kin  in  the  event  of 
the  death  of  the  depositor.  This  brief 
outline  of  this  interesting  system  is  giv- 
en here  because  it  seems  to  be  along 
the  line  of  modern  educational  inclu- 
siveness. 

r  

In  a  recent  number  of  the  New  York 
Churchman,  Prof  William  P.  Trent, 
of  the  University  of  the  South,  takes 
occasion  to  commend  the  founding  of 
secret  societies  among  the  colored  peo- 
ple as  a  means  of  elevating  their  indi- 
vidual or  collective  morality.  Prof. 
Trent  refers  especially  to  the  work  of 
the  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Household  of 
Ruth.  The  idea  is  advanced  that  the 
church  is  less  able  to  discipline  the 
black  man  or  woman  than  the  "Lodge," 
that  instittition  having  a  most  salutary 
effect  in  repressing  the  vices  of  itg 
niembers,e8pecially  such  as  roguery  and 
improper  family  relations. 


send  a  letter  to  Cornell  and  get  addition- 
al information,  which  will  be  sure  to 
aid  those  who  would  like  to  do  "Nature 
work,"  or  elementary  science,  in  the 
country  schools,  but  who  do  not  know- 
how  to  begin. 


Death  of  Dr.  Leslie  E.  Keeley. 

The  Charlotte  Observer  prettily  says  : 
"Yesterday's  dispatches  announced 
the  death  of  Dr.  Leslie  E.  Keeley — not 
a  great  orator,  not  a  great  statesman, 
not  one  who  commanded  the  attention 
of  listening  senates,  but  greater  than 
all  these,  a  benefactor  of  his  race.  A 
system  of  medicine  if  it  may  be  so  call- 
ed, released  of  a  thralldom  under  which 
they  are  bound.  It  does  it,  undoubted- 
ly, if  they  are  willing  patients ;  and 
the  death  of  its  originator  deserves  the 
passing  tribute  of  a  tear." 

The  Raleigh  Morning  Post  of  Febru- 
ary 24,  says  :  "In  the  death  of  Mr.  Les- 


Wheeler  &  Wilson 
Sewing  Machine. 


A  recent  law  enacted  in  Colorado  is 
directed   toward  the  prevention  of  un- 
suitable marriages.     This  law  provides 
for  a  system  of  county  marriage  boards  , 
consisting  of  three  physicians,  all  of  dif-  ' 
erent  schools,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  ; 
woman,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pass  on  the  | 
mental  and  physical  fitness  of  all  appli- 
cants for  marriage  licenses.     Marriage  j 
of  persons  who  fail  to  reach  the  mental 
and  physical  standard  required  by  law 
may  be  prohibited  by  this  board. 


I  lie  Keeley,  the  founder  of  the  Keeley 
!  Institute  and  treatment,  the  world  has 
!  lost  one  of  its  greatest  benefactors. 
!  Whatever  scientists  or  experts  may  say, 
or  have  said,and  many  of  them  havebeen 
virulent  in  their  condemnation  of  Mr. 
Keeley  and  the  work  he  engaged  in,  the 
practical  results  of  that  work  stand  out 
today  in  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
living,  active,  useful  and  uplifting  tes- 
timonials to  the  good  effects  and  effica- 
cy of  his  labors.  And  it  may  be  that 
still  other  thousands  would  today  be 
the  happy  and  useful  beneticiaries  of 
this  service  but  for  the  derision  and 
opposition  of  so-called  scientific  ex- 
perts and  others  as  thoughtless  or  igno- 
rant or  selfish.  If  Mr.  Keeley  made 
money  out  of  his  methods,  it  is  no  more 
than  all  others  strive  to  do  by  the 
methods  they  use  or  prefer  to  use  :  but 
the  money  involved  cannot  be  weighed 
with  the  restored  manhood  which  the 
Keeley  cure  has  accomplished,  for 
which  tlie  very  name  of  Keeley  will  be 
and  is  blest  by  thousands  today.  Mr. 
Keeley's  work  will  go  on,  blessing  hu- 
manity and  to  revere  and  bless  his 
memory. 

Southern 

Railway 


Rotary  Motion  and 

Ball  Bearings. 


THE  .  .  . 

STANDARD  RAILWAY  OF 

THE  SOUTH  ■iirnil 

The  Direct  Line  to  All  Points. 

TEXAS, 
CALIFORNIA, 
FLORIDA, 
CUBA  AND 
PORTO  RICO. 


An  article  of  vital  interest  to  teachers 
-will  be  found  in  the  February  Forum. 
The  subject  is  University  Extension  in 
Agriculture."  Those  teachers  who 
have  not  seen  the  leaflets  prepared  by 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York, 
on  "Nature  Study,"  would  do  well  to 
get  this  article   and  read   it   and   then 


Agents  wanted  in  all   unoccupied  ter- 
ritory. 

WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO., 

ATL4.NTA,  Ga. 


STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS  Equip- 
ment  on  all  Through  and  Local 
Trains;Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars 
on  all  Night  Trains;  Fast  and  Safe 
Schedules. —       » 

Travel  by  the  Southern  and  you  are 
assured  a  Safe,  Comfortable  and  Ex- 
peditious Journey. 


APPLY  TO  TICKET  AGENTS    FOR    TIME    TA- 
BLES, RATES  AND  GENERAL  INFOR- 
MATION, OR  ADDRESS 


R.  L  VERNON, 


F.  P.  DARBY, 


T.P  A.,  Charlotte,  N.  C      C  P.  &  T  A..  Asheville.  N  C 
flo  trouble  to  Anscucp  Questions. 


Frank  S.Gannon,  J.  M.  Gulp,  W.  A.  Turk, 


3d  V.  P.  «  Gen.  Man.       Traf.  Man. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 


G.  P  A. 
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North  Carolina  Teachers  Assembly 

Seventeenth  Vear. 
1:2th  to  ITth  June,  IQOO. 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  PROGRAMME. 

Living  Subjects  Discussed  by  Living  Hen. 


Special  PEtillc  Scliool  Day  lor  Coitj  SoparlinileEls  ni  Tlielr  M. 


Visit  of  DR.  J.  L.  H.   CURRY,   General   Agent   Peabody  Fund, 

and  a  Special  Address  bj'  him  to  the  Assembly. 


THE  ADVISABILITY  OF  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

WILL  BE  DISCUSSED. 


OIN  TO  MOREHEAD! 


Make  your  arrangements  to  spend  a  few  days  for  both  profit  and  pleasure  at  the 
Assembly  this  year. 

No  teacher  can  aflbrd  to  miss  the  gathering  of  teachers  this  year.  It  will  give  new 
life,  new  zeal,  and  greater  aspirations  for  the  important  work  in  the  future. 

Railroads  have  given  us  one  fare  rates,  plus  the  two  dollars  membership 
fee  of  the  Assembly.     Good  board  will  be  secured  at  one  dollar  per  day. 

This  will  be  a  great  year  for  State  Political  Gatheriui^s. 

Let  us  also  make  it  a  memorable  year  for  a  great  Educational  Gather- 
ing. Remember  this  will  be  the  last  Annual  Teachers'  Assembly  of  the  19th  Century. 
Let  us  make  it  one  worthy  of  the  time  in  which  we  live. 

For  information  write 

Prof.  D.  Matt  Thompson,  President,  Statesville,  N.  C., 
or  C.  H.  Mebane,  Sec.  and  Treas.,  Raleigh,  N,  C. 


In  dealing  with  adTertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education, 
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Vol.  III. 


GREENSBORO,  N.  C,  APRIL-MAY,   1900. 


Number  9-10. 


The  Educational  Outlook  in  North  Carolina. 


COL.  JULIAN  S.   CARR,   DURHAM,   N.   C. 


In  response  to  the  courteous  request  for 
the  expression  of  the  views  of  a  man  of  busi- 
ness upon  the  educational  outlook  in  North 
Carolina,  these  thoughts  are  offered. 

If  the  American  ideal  of  government  as 
indulged  by  the  fathei-s  of  the  Republic,  is 
to  find  reality  in  control  by  virtue  and  in- 
telligence, for  the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number,  through  free  consent  and  willing 
submission  to  law,  it  is,  first  of  all,  needful 
to  secure  and  maintain  such  intelligence  and 
virtue. 

We  must  assume,  indeed,  that  there  is  no 
choice.  Departure  from  the  rule  of  the  true 
and  wise  has  already  brought  us  to  the  brink 
of  revolution,  under  the  sway  of  combined 
greed  and  ignorance. 

If  as  a  state  or  a  union  of  states,  we  are  to 
escape  the  consolidation  of  empire  controll- 
ed  by    a    vast    organized    plutocracy,  even 
though    preserving    the  name    of    republic, 
justaswas  thecase  with  Rome,  when  consuls  by  title 
had  become  monarchsin  power  ; — if,  again,  in  a  vain 
effort  to  find  relief,  we   are  to   avoid   the   plunge 
into    a   gulf  of  anarchy,   whose  bottom  would  be 
such    chaos    that    the    French    Revolution    would 
be  pastime  in  comparison,  there  are  but  two  great 
forces  on  which  we  may  rely.     One  of  these  is  the 
moral  enlightenment  of  the  people  ;  the  other  their 
development  in  intelligence. 

This  i.  no  new  story.  Virtue  and  knowledge 
must  be  the  sheet  anchors  of  the  ship  of  state.  At 
bottom  we  have  always  known  it,  but,  if  all  signs 
do  not  fail,  we  feel  it  at  this  hour  more  than  ever 
before.  With  the  discussion  upon  the  adoption  of 
the  Amendment,  freeing  society  from  the  burden 
of  the  ignorant  aind  purchasable  ballot  of  the 
illiterate  negro,  and  its  corollary,  which  requires 
the  youth  of  the  white  race  to  prepare  by  educa- 
tion to  properly  meet  the  responsibilities  of  voters 
in  a  few  short  years,  the  subject  of  the  cultivation 
{Continned  on  page  11. ) 


JULIAivi  b    CARR. 
MILLIONAIRE  PHILANTHROPIST:   FRIEND  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

Among  the  many  donations  made  by  Col.  Julian  S.  Carr 
to  education,  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion has  been  able  to  learn  of  the  following: 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  $25,000;  Trinity  Col- 
lege, $40,000;  St.  Mary's  School,  (for  purchase  of  property), 
$1,000;  Wake  Forest  College  (students'  aid  fund),  $1,000; 
Baptist  Female  University,  (building  fund),  $500;  David- 
son College,  to  found  scholarship),  $l,ooo;  State  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  College,  (scholarship),  $4,000;  American 
University,  Washington,  D.  C,  $10,000. 

He  has  also  aided  largely  Elon  College  and  Greensboro 
Female  College,  and  is  contributing  to  a  special  chair  at 
Vanderbilt  University.  In  addition  to  these  gifts.  Col.  Carr 
pays  the  exp  ;nses  of  many  students  in  most  of  the  colleges  of 
the  state,  thus  enabling  worthy  young  men  and  women  who 
would  otherwise  be  unable  to  do  so  to  obtain  an  education. 
In  answering  inquiries,  several  college  officials  say  that  Col. 
Carr  has  probably  given  more  than  indicated  in  the  figures, 
since  he  has  frequently  given  small  amounts.  He  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  public  schools  of  Durham  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  the  Durham  public  library.  In  the  local  tax 
campaign  of '97,  he  offered  $500  to  the  county  that  should 
give  the  largest  per  cent,  of  its  vote  for  the  special  school 
tax. 
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"PHILOSOPHER  OF  THE  SEAS," 

riaury's  Qeographies==Revised. 

The  continuous  progress  of  geographical  science  has  prompted  this  revision  of  a  series  of  Geographies 
which  have  for  years  held  a  fixed  place  in  thousands  of-  school  rooms  in  this  country. 

The  Distinctive  Feature  of  the  early  editions,  one  which  added  so  materiall}'  to  their  importance  as  text 
books,  was  the  presentation  of  Geography  as  a  science  rather  than  as  a  collection  of  disconnected  facts.  Land, 
air  and  ocean  were  treated  as  part  of  the  grand  mechanism  It  was  also  pointed  out  how  geographical  position 
and  climate  of  a  country  determined  its  industries.  Trade  was  shown  to  be  in  a  special  manner  under  the  influ- 
ence of  geographical  law- 

Maury's  Ideas  and  method  of  teaching  Geography  were,  when  first  presented,  in  advance  of  the  times. 
They  are  to-day  accepted  by  a  large  portion  of  thoughtful  educators  throughout  the  country  as  psychologically 
correct. 

After  a  brief  presentation  of  the  underlying  principles  of  mathematical,  physical  and  political  Geographv, 
eich  section  of  the  earth  is  here  treated  in  detail,  and  finally,  after  the  pupil  has  mastered  these  details,  he  is 
led  by  a  carefully  constructed  series  of  review  studies  to  look  at  the  earth  as  a  whole — as  a  unit.  This  is  the 
rue  pedagogical  method. 


MTUEAL  SCIENCE  IN  SIMPLE  STOHIES. 

Holmes'  New  Readers, 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  AND  WONDERFULLY  ATTRACTIVE 

Interesting  Facts  about  plant  life  and  animal  life  are  woven  into  charming  stories  well  graded  and  so 
judiciously  interspersed  with  other  reading  matter  as  not  to  become  monotonous. 

"  Bright,  Sprite  and  White  "  is  lesson  29,  page  94,  of  the  Third  Reader.  In  this  lesson  will  be  found  a 
charming  story -which  is  most  attractive  to  children,  and  at  the  same  time  instructive  in  natural  science,  as  it 
teaches  the  diff'erent  forms  of  water,  and  explains  the  physical  causes  of  the  changes  in  form.  Many  other  Les- 
sons on  the  same  principle  will  be  found  in  these  books,  our  purpose  being  to  have  them  sufficiently  bright  to 
be  attractive  to  children,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  useful  information  as  far  as  possible  in  the  lessons  taught. 

Just  prominence  has  been  given  to  Southern  Authors.  Holmes'  Fifth  Reader  contains  twenty-two  selec- 
tions by  Southern  Authors.  The  subject-matter  of  the  selections  embraces  descriptions  of  Southern  scenery  and 
incidents  of  Southern  history,  treating  the  South  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Union,  and  not  ignoring  it  as  is  so 
often  done  in  the  subjects  placed  before  children  in  Readers.  These  selections  from  Southern  Authors  contribute 
to  make  the  books  truly  National  in  character.     Correspondence  invited.     Address 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

43-47  E.  TENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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Professor  Pedagogy  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 
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Change  of  Management. 


For  nearly  three  years  the  entire  business  and 
editorial  management  of  this  journal  has  been  in 
my  hands  without  financial  assistance  or  any  aid 
beyond  that  rendered  by  an  office  secretary.  In 
the  mean  time  my  duties  in  connectiion  with  the 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  and  the  coun- 
ty institutes  have  demanded  practically  all  my  time 
during  the  whole  year,  making  it  necessary  for  me 
to  do  most  of  the  work  on  the  Journal  at  odd 
times  and  late  at  night.  To  this  I  have  willingly 
given  up  all.  my  leisure,  but,  as  the  circulation  of 
ttie  Journal  has  grown,  the  business  management 
has  demanded  gradually  more  and  more  time  until 
it  has  become  necessary  to  make  some  other  provis- 
ion for  it.  For  this  purpose  a  publishing  company 
is  being  organized,  with  sufficient  capital  to  employ 
a  competent  business  manager,  who  will  give  all  his 
time  to  the  management  of  the  JOURNAL.  He  will 
be  able  to  lookmorecloselyaftercoUections, adver- 
tising and  printing,  and  to  correct  many  irregulari- 
ties. Among  other  things  he  will  be  able  to  get 
the  monthly  editions  out  on  time, — which  has  fre- 
quentlybeen  impossible  in  the  past. 

The  date  of  publication  will  be  changed  to  the 
first  of  the  month,  and  the  first  issue  under  the  new 
management  may  be  expected  June  1st.  To  make 
this  possible  there  will  be  no  May  issue,  except  the 
present  edition,  which  must  count  for  April  and 
May. 


This  journal  was  begun  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing forward  the  cause  of  education  and  right  teach- 
ing in  North  Carolina  and  the  South,  and  I  am 
happy  to  believe  that  already  it  has  done  some 
good  and  that  it  may  do  much  more  in  the  future. 
Its  three  years  of  existance  has  demonstrated  two 
things:  that  there  is  a  demand  for  a  good  edu- 
cational journal  in  the  South,  and  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  scholarly  men  and  women  who  are  wil- 
ling to  help  make  it.  I  think  it  has  also  been 
shown  that,  with  proper  business  management, 
such  a  paper  can  maintain  itself 

For  the  present  at  least  I  shall  retain  the  edito- 
rial management,  and  hope  to  have  the  continued 
co-operation  of  all  those  who  have  so  generously 
aided  me  in  the  past.  It  shall  be  my  purpose  to 
make  such  a  paper  as  shall  be  helpful  to  teachers, 
a  credit  to  the  state  and  a  blessing  to  the  country. 
When  released  from  the  care  of  the  business  man- 
agement, I  hope  to  have  sufficient  time  to  do 
the  editorial  work  in  a  more  worthy  manner  and 
to  give  proper  attention  to  many  things  hitherto 
impossible. 

With  sincere  thanks  foryoursupport  and  co-oper- 
ation in  the  past,  and  begging  an  enlarged  share  of 
both  for  the  new  management. 

Yours  sincerely, 

P.    P.    CLAXTON- 


President  Alderman's  Resignation 


It  should  be  a  source  of  pride  to  every  North 
Carolinian  that  the  president  of  our  University,  Dr. 
Edwin  A.  Alderman,  a  native  of  the  state,  an 
alumnus  of  its  universit}',  a  product  of  its  genius,  its 
life,  and  its  institutions,  has  been  called  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  great  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana, 
at  a  salary  of  $6,000.  With  the  world  to  choose 
from  and  money  and  equipment  to  pay  for  and 
tempt  the  best  talent,  scholarship  and  administra- 
tive ability,  the  trustees  of  this  institution,  after  a 
year's  careful  deliberation  and  inquiry,  have  offered 
the  presidency  to  Dr.  Alderman  at  a  salary  more 
than  twice  that  which  he  received  at  Chapel  Hill. 
This  is  a  high  and  well-deserved  compliment  to 
Dr.  Alderman,  and  an  honor  shared  by  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  state. 
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But  there  is  another  side  to  it.  The  University 
and  the  state  can  ill  afford  to  lose  Dr.  Alderman's 
services  at  this  time.  In  the  few  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration the  University  has  developed  as  never 
before  and  the  the  excellent  work  dt)ne  by  his 
predecessors  has  been  carried  to  a  higher  degree 
of  perfection.  New  buildings  have  been  erected, 
old  buildings  have  been  remodeled,  the  library 
has  been  re-arranged  and  enlarged,  courses  of  study 
have  been  adjusted  and  extended,  the  Summer 
School  for  Teachers  has  increased  in  usefulness, 
a  summer  term  has  been  added  to  the  regular 
session,  and  all  work  has  gradually  been  uplifted. 
By  his  conservative  and  progressive  policy,  his 
economic  administration,  his  kindly  but  firm  and 
just  dealings,  and  his  courteous  manners,  he  has 
won  the  confidence,  esteem  and  love  of  trustees, 
faculty,  students  and  all  who  have  come  in  contact 
with  himself  or  the  University. 

Nor  has  his  services  to  the  general  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  the  state  been  less  valuable  and  effective. 
For  fifteen  years,  as  superintendent  of  schools,  as 
conductor  of  institutes,  as  professor  in  the  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College  and  in  the  Univer- 
sity, of  which  he  is  now  president,  as  president  of 
the  Teachers'  Assembly,  as  popular  lecturer  at 
hundreds  of  gatherings  of  our  people,  who  have 
never  failed  to  be  charmed  by  his  eloquence,  he 
has  been  a  mighty  force  for  popular  education  in 
all  its  many  phases  and  departments.  His  labors 
here  have  been  invaluable.  In  the  great  educa- 
tional gatherings  of  the  Nation  he  has  represented 
us  with  credit,  and  his  addresses  delivered  in  lead- 
ing educational  institutions  of  other  states  have 
been  received  with  no  less  favor  than  those  deliv- 
ered at  home.  With  an  established  reputation  and 
a  wisdom  gathered  through  years  of  successful 
labor,  he  is  still  a  young  man,  with  the  best  years 
of  his  life  and  his  life's  work  before  him.  He  is 
just  the  man  North  Carolina  needs  at  the  head  of 
her  great  University  to  conduct  its  affairs  in  the 
larger  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  we 
should  offer  such  inducements  as  will  cause  him  to 
remain  among  us. 

And  what  inducements  should  be  offered.  The 
average  salary  of  presidents  of  institutions  of  like 
grade  as  our  University  in  the  South  is  probably 
$4,500.  Dr.  Alderman's  salary  should  be  increased 
to  this  amount  at  once.  But  we  imagine  the 
amount  of  salary  is  not  the  chief  inducement  in  the 
Tulane  call.  It  is  the  opportunity  to  do  a  greater 
work  with  fuller   and    better  equipment;  and  this 


should  be  our  chief  care.  Let  the  trustees;  the 
alumni,  the  people  of  North  Carolina  give  Dr.  Al- 
derman assurance  that,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  such 
opportunity  will  be  forthcoming  here.  Let  us  all 
determine  that  the  appropriations  to  our  University 
shall  be  doubled  at  least,  and  the  endowment 
quadrupled, — and  tha't  right  speedily.  This  not 
for  Dr.  Alderman's  sake  alone,  but  for  the  sake  of 
ourselves  and  our  children.  We  have  the  means; 
let  us  begin  now  to  do  the  work  necessary  to  put 
our  own  University,  which  we  love  so  much  and 
which  has  been  such  a  powerful  factor  in  the  civil- 
ization of  the  state,  in  the  front  rank  of  the  great 
institutions  of  the  land.  It  will  not  impoverish  us; 
it  will  only  enrich  us.  It  will  not  tear  down  any 
other  educational  institution  in  the  state;  it  will 
only  tend  to  build  them  all  up.  And  let  us  have 
Dr.  Alderman  to  help  us  and  lead  us  in  this  great 
work. 

[As  this  goes  to  press  the  news  comes  that  Dr.  Alderman 
has  tendered  his  resignation,  that  he  may  accept  the  call  to 
Tulane.  VVe  still  hope  he  may  be  induced  to  reconsider 
this  matter  and  to  withdraw  his  resignation.  If  he  dots  go, 
we  heartily  congratulate  Tulane,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  and 
the  Central  South.  But  their  gain  will  be  our  loss  ;  and  our 
loss  will  be  irreparable.  A  competent  man  may  be  chosen  to 
the  presidency  of  the  University,  but  forces  now  working  for 
the  splendid  uplifting  of  the  state  will  be  diminfthed  by  the 
amount  of  Dr.  Alderman's  enthusiasm,  energy,  wisdom  and 
eloquence.] 


The  announcements  of  the  University  Summer 
School  for  Teachers,  which  will  begin  June  12 
and  continue  four  weeks,  indicates  that  this  session 
will  probably  be  the  best  yet  held.  It  will  be,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  a  school  of  methods,  meeting 
directly  the  wants  of  teachers  of  every  grade  in  all 
kinds  of  schools.  The  members  of  the  faculty, 
chosen  with  special  reference  to  their  various  lines 
of  work,  represent  the  best  talent  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  several  other  Southern  states.  The  Uni- 
versity will  be  open  for  its  regular  summer  term, 
and  those  who  de.sire  may  take  one  or  inore  course.s 
of  regular  university  work. 

Since  its  organization,  six  years  ago,  this  school 
has  increased  rapidly  in  numbers  and  has  gained 
an  enviable  reputation  both  for  the  character  of  work 
done  and  for  its  delightful  atmosphere  of  schol- 
arly and  refined  social  life.  No  better  opportunity 
for  a  month's  work  and  recreation  is  offered  teach- 
ers anywhere  in  the  South,  and  every  teacher  who 
can  possibly  do  so  should  take  advantage  of  it. 
For  full  information  write  to  Pres.  Edwin  A.  Al- 
derman or  Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble. 
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On  to  Morehead. 


It  is  only  one  month  now  till  the  meeting  of  the 
Assembly.  An  excellent  programme  has  been 
prepared,  the  officers  are  working  up  the  interest 
of  the  teachers  and  the  people,  the  roads  have 
guaranteed  a  rate  of  one  fare,  plus  $2.00  for  mem- 
bership coupon,  and  everything  indicates  the  most 
important  session  ever  held.  There  are  momentous 
questions  of  public  interest,  and  therefore,  of  inter- 
est to  each  and  all,  to  be  discussed,  and  no  teacher 
who  is  able  to  attend  should  think  of  remaining 
away.  In  recreation  alone  a  trip  to  Morehead  will 
more  than  repay  the  expense  of  money  and  time 
necessary  to  make  it.  The  programme  is  printed 
elsewhere. 


either,   we  feel  sure  pur   schools  will  continue  to 
make  progress. 

In  the  mean  time  the  most  significant  fact  in  the 
present  campaign  is  the  bold  stand  for  public  edu- 
cation taken  by  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, Hon.  Charles  B.  Aycock.  For  twenty  years 
there  has  been  no  stauncher  friend  of  public  educa- 
tion in  the  state  than  Mr.  Aycock.  As  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Goldsboro  graded 
schools  and  as  chairman  of  this  board,  he  has  had 
ample  opportunity  for  proving  hisfaith  by  his  works, 
and  has  never  failed.  In  the  gubernatorial  (fhair, 
if  elected,  he  will  be  the  strongest  force  for  public 
education  North  Carolina  has  ever  had. 


A  summer  school  for  teachers  and  others  will  be 
held  at  Mars  Hill  College,  Madison  county,  June 
18  to  to  July  12.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  the 
professional  training  of  teachers  of  Western  North 
Carolina."     Instruction  .'  ill  be  given  in  pedagogics. 


Since  our  last  issue  the  political  conventions  have 
been  held  and  nominations  for  the  various  offices 
have  been  made,  among  them  the  nomination  for 

office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  science,  laguage  and   mathematics  by  an  able  fac- 

just  now   the   most   important  office   in   the   state,  ulty  of  teachers.   '  Several  superintendents  of  west- 

We  had  hoped  all  parties  might  be  wise  and  strong  ern  counties  are  taking  an  interest  in  the  school, 

enough  to  rise  above  mere  partisanship  and  unani-  and  it  may  be  expected  to  be   a  success   from  the 

mously  nominate  Supt.  Mebane  to  be  his  own  sue-  beginning.     Board  and  tuition  for  the  month  need 

cessor  in  the  office  for  which  he  had  shown  himself  not  cost  more  than  $10,  and  the  summer  climate  is 

so  well  fitted.     To  have  done  so  and  thus  to  have  delightful, 
put  this  office  above  the  squabble,  bitterness  and 

bickerings  of  partisanship  would  have  long  contin-  O"  O^t.  21,  22  and  23   of  this  year  Vanderbilt 

ued  to  be  a  chief  glory  of  this  last  year  of  the  nine-  University  will  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 

teenth  century,  and  a  guarantee  of  better  things  for  ^ary  of  its  openmg,-the  close  of  a  round  quarter- 

our    schools.       And   we  have  not  yet  heard   any  century    of  successful   work.     Addresses    will    be 

reason   given   why  it  should  not  have  been  done,  "^^^e    by  Bishop  E.    R.    Hendrix,  Bishop    R.   K. 

except  purely  partisan  ones.  Hargrave.  U.  S.  Senator  W.  V.  Sullivan,  Prof.  E. 

But  it  was  not  done,  and  we  accept  the  action  of  E.   Barnard,    Chicago    University;    and    President 


the  conventions  in  that  spirit  which  is  necessary 
and  becoming  in  the  citizens  of  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment. Both  the  gentlemen  nominated  (Gen. 
T.  F.  Toon,  by  the  Democratic  convention  and 
Hon.  N.  C.  English  by  the  Populists  and  Republic- 
ans) are  able  gentlemen,  either  of  whom  will,  if 
elected,  devote  all  of  his  energies  to  the  proper 
conduct  and  development  of  this  most  important 
interest  of  the  state.  Gen.  Toon's  declaration,  that 
this  office  is  no  place  for  a  narrow-gauged  man, 
and  that,  if  elected,  he  will  carry  the  campaign  for 
better  elementary  schools  into  every  district  cf  the 
state  and  work  for  the  upbuilding  of  every  educa- 
tional interest,  has  the  right  ring,  and  we  believe 
that  Mr.  Engish  will   do  no  less.    Both  are  teach- 


Arthur  T.  Hadley,  Yale  University.  Chancellor 
Kirkland  will  make  a  report  of  the  work  of  the 
University  during  its  twenty-five  years  of  existence. 
The  new  dormitory,  Kissam  Hall,  will  be  presented 
by  the  donor,  W.  K.  Vanderbilt. 


$1200  in  Prizes. 


The  National  Educational  Association  offers 
$1200  in  prizes  for  essays  on  the  seating,  the  light- 
ing, the  heating  and  the  ventilating  of  school  build- 
ings,— 200  for  the  best  paper  on  each  subject,  and 
$100  for  the  second  best.  The  papers  must  not 
e.xceed  ten  thousand  words  and  must  be  mailed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  not  later  than  Feb. 


ersofability  and  have   been  intimately  connected      i.'igoi.     For  full  particulars  write  to  A.  R.  Taylor, 
with  our  public  school  system,  and,  in  the  hands  of     Emporia,  Kansas. 
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The  best  indication  that  sentiment  and  passion 
are  giving  place  to  reason  and  thought  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  race  problem  in  the  South  is  seen  in 
such  meetings  as  those  held  at  Hampton,  Capon 
Springs,  Tuskeegee  and  Montgomery.  The  Mont- 
gomery meeting,  May  8,  9,  10,  has  on  its  programme 
the  names  of  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  best 
informed  men  in  America,  and  the  phases  of  the 
question  to  be  discussed  are  fundamental.  This  is 
well.  Like  all  great  and  difficult  problems,  this 
problem  can  only  be  solved  by  diapassionate  dis- 
cussion and  truth-seeking  investigation.  And  in 
this  discussion  and  this  investigation  the  wisest  of 
both  races  must  participate. 

The  people  of  Charleston  and  the  officers  of  the 
National  Education  Association  are  pushing  for- 
ward preparations  for  a  great  meeting  at  Charles- 
ton, July  7-13.  The  Carolinas  should  be  repre- 
sented by  not  less  than  three  thousand  teachers. 
It  may  be  many  years  before  another  meeting  of 
this  association  is  held  so  near  us.  Let  us  all  turn 
out  and  show  the  Nation's  teachers  that  we  are 
alive  to  our  own  interests  and  the  great  question 
of  education.  Not  to  do  so  will  be  a  disgrace  and 
bring  us  shame.  The  programme  will  appear  in 
the  June  JOURNAL. 

What  can  be  done  to  keep  the  boys  in  our  city 
schools  until  they  have  finished  the  high  school 
course.'  An  examination  of  lists  of  graduates  in 
these  schools  for  the  last  few  years  shows  an  aver- 
age of  about  one  boy  to  four  girls.  One  list  of 
thirty-four  shows  the  names  of  only  five  boys;  an- 
other of  eight  does  not  contain  the  name  of  a  single 
boy.  In  a  town  in  which  there  is  a  good  private 
high  school  for  girls  and  none  for  boys,  there  are 
only  two  boys  in  a  list  of  seven  graduates  from  the 
public  schools.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  public  school  course  is  not  extensive.  In  most 
instances  it  does  not  cover  more  than  ten  years, 
and  in  some  even  less.  Ne^it  to  that  of  providing 
sufficient  teaching  force  and  equipment  for  the 
primary  grades,  now  overcrowded,  this  of  keeping 
our  boys  in  school  long  enough  to  lay  a  broader 
foundation  for  future  educational  development  is 
now  the  most  important  problem  of  our  city 
schools. 

President  John  B.  Burwell,  of  the  Statesville 
Female  College,  has  resigned.  A  new  president 
will  be  chosen  by  the  trustees. 


In  April  the  Asheville  city  schools  arranged  a 
loan  exhibition  of  pictures  and  statues — about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces  in  all — in  the  old  library 
building.  The  exhibition,  the  main  object  of 
which  was  to  give  the  children  an  opportunity  to 
see  copies  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  art,  was 
kept  open  a  week  or  more.  The  rent  of  the  hall 
and  other  expenses  were  met  by  charging  the 
children  an  admission  fee  of  ten  cenrs.  The  ad- 
mission fee  for  adults  was  twenty-five  cents,  from 
which  a  clear  profit  of  about  $200  was  realized,  to 
be  expended  for  books  and  pictures  for  the  several 
school-rooms.  Superintendent  Eggleston  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  particulars  to  any  one  wishing  to 
arrange  a  similar  exhibit  for  a  like  purpose. 

We  have  received  from  Prof.  E.  C.  Branson  a 
copy  of  a  "  Graded  Course  of  Study  for  the  Common 
Schools  of  Georgia,"  which  is  published  by  the  de- 
partment of  education  for  distribution  among  the 
teachers  of  that  state.  This  attempt  to  outline  with 
some  degree  of  definiteness  and  fulness  a  course  of 
study  for  the  common  schools  of  the  state  marks  a 
forward  step  in  the  development  of  its  public 
school  system,  and  should  be  followed  by  every 
Southern  state.  Much  time  and  money  are  wasted 
when  each  teacher  is  left  to  make  his  or  her  own 
course  of  study  without  reference  to  what  has  been  '| 
done  inthatschool  or  what  is  doing  in  other  schools 
of  the  state.  This  little  book  and  the  "  Outlines  of 
Methods  for  Georgia  Teachers,"  issued  a  few  years 
ago,  make  it  possible  for  the  teachers  to  work  in 
harmony,  and  Georgia  now  has  at  least  a  sure  foun- 
dation for  further  development  of  its  public  school 
system. 

Harvard  University  has  agreed  to  give  instruc- 
tion this  summer  to  a   number  of  teachers   in  the 
schools  of  Cuba.      This   will  not  be  done  in   the 
Summer  School,  but  under  separate   direction  and, 
by  instructors  specially  chosen  for  that  task. 

Music  teachers  and  all  who  believe  in   music  in 
the  schools  will  welcome  the  School  Music  MoKtIily, 
edited  by  P.  C.  Hayden  and  published  at  Quincy,  I 
111.     It  is  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  interests  of  J 
school  music.     Send  for  a  copy. 

Miss   Mary  Thompson,  of   New  York  City,  will 
open  a  kindergarten  in  Charlotte  next  fall. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Furman  has  bequeathed  her  estatej 
—$200,000  to  $250,000— to  Vanderbilt  University. 
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As  explained  in  the  March  issue,  this  number  of 
the  Journal  is,  in  some  sense,  a  patriotic  number. 
The  sketches  of  Bagley,  Shipp  and  Raney  have  per- 
manent value.  The  story  of  the  battle  of  Guilford 
Court  House  should  be  helpful  to  teachers  who 
wish  to  give  their  pupils  some  definite  idea  of  what 
occurred  there  and  how.  We  regret  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  more  cuts  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  this  story.  An  extra  edition  of  looo  copies 
of  this  isssue  has  been  printed  and  will  be  sold  at 
15  cents  each,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Shipp-Bagley 
portrait  fund.  They  can  be  had  by  addressing 
this  office  and  enclosing  the  amount. 


The  Salaries  of  Public  School  Teachers. 


The  following  table,  giving  the  average  annual 
salaries  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  based  on  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  year  1897-98,  is  interesting,  as  showing 
the  estimation  in  vvhich  the  services  of  teachers  are 
held  in  the  various  states  and  the  inducements  offered 
men  and  women  in  these  states  to  make  teaching  a 
profession  and  enter  the  service  of  the  public  schools 
as  a  life-work.  It  will  also  explain  how  it  is  that  some 
states  are  able  to  secure  permanently  for  their  pub- 
lic schools  the  service  of  men  and  women  of  large 
native  ability  and  respectable  scholarship,  while 
others  are  not.  Again,  one  may  understand  how 
it  is  possible  for  summer  schools  for  teachers  to 
flourish  in  some  states  and  not  in  others,  and  why 
some  states  send  regularly  hundreds  of  teachers  to 
the  meetings  of  the  great  educational  associations, 
while  others  send  less  than  a  dozen.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  average  salaries  of  male  teachers  vary 
from  $82  in  North  Carolina  to  $  i  ,279  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  average  salaries  of  female  teachers 
from  ^yS  in  North  Carolina  to  $556  in  California. 
In  Massachusetts  the  average  salary  of  male  teach- 
ers is  153^  times  what  it  is  in  North  Carolina;  in 
California  the  average  salary  of  female  teachers  is 
7^  times  that  in  N»rth  Carolina.  We  believe  the 
difference  in  income  is  not  so  great  in  any  other 
profession  or  department  of  labor.  It  is  also  prob- 
able that  this  difference  is  greater  in  North  Carolina 
than  in  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  Is  it  wise  for 
us  to  continue  thus  to  bid  for  the  lowest  grade  of 
ability  in  this  most  important  and  responsible  posi- 
tion, placing  the  whole  matter  on  a  basis  of  pauper- 
ism.' The  average  annual  salary  of  a  public  school 
teacher  in  North  Carolina  should  not  be  less  than 
$400,  and  it  is   part  of  the  mission  of  the  NORTH 


Carolina  Journal  of  Education  to  bring  this 
about.  Every  teacher  should  gladly  lend  his  or 
her  assistance. 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  SALARIES  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


State. 


Maine 

NewHampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  . 
Rhode  Is  and. . 
Connecticut . . . 
New  Jersey. . .  . 
Pennsylvania. . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Col. 

Virginia 

N.  C 

South  Carolina. 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Mississippi  . . . . 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma  . .  .  . 


1*       '-> 

a        a 
<       S 


278 
249 
319 
.279 
999 
810 

795 
331 
293 
466 
873 


1 8c 
185 
200 
478 
487 
394 
460: 
3c8 
273 
392 
595 


.95 

i6s; 

S-Z 

76 

105 

91 

182 

168 

254 

215 

147 

122; 

187 

1561 

182 

157 

275 

238' 

133 

127I 

169 

134 

State. 

Annual  salary 

of 
Male  teachers. 

Annual  salary 

of 

Female  teachers. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin  .... 
Minnesota  .... 

$    339 
347 
483 
36. 
328 
483 
301 

350 
244 
339 
279 
272 

5'7 
332 
513 
476 
482 
778 
281 
312 
261 
667 

$    322 

304 
411 
306 
236 
286 

253 

300 
217 
256 
236 
224 

363 
236 

430 
411 

325 
474 
237 
156 
209 
556 

Missouri 

N.  Dakota.... 

S.  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington.  . . 

Oiegon 

California 

Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  the  Kindergarten. 


Less  than  seventy-five  years  ago  Froebel's  Insti- 
tute at  Keilhau  was  an  object  of  suspicion  and  per- 
secution by  the  Prussian  government;  sixty  years 
ago  his  first  kindergarten  at  Blankenburg  was 
laughed  and  jeered  at  as  a  vagary  of  an  old  man 
mildly  insane;  forty-eight  years  ago  Froebel  him- 
self died  without  having  seen  his  ideas  become 
popular  or  his  great  discovery  regarded  with  favor 
either  by  governinents  or  teachers;  his  widow,  who 
has  just  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  lived  to  see 
the  principles  of  Froebel  recognized  by  all  students, 
of  education  as  fundamental  principles  in  educa- 
tion, the  kindergarten  established  in  every  pro- 
gressive country  of  the  world,  dozens  of  presses 
devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  kindergarten  liter- 
ature, philanthropists  delighting  to  give  their 
money  to  found,  equip  apd  support  kindergarten 
schools,  and  the  organization  of  scores  of  kinder- 
garten associations,  local,  state,  national  and  inter- 
national. And  all  this  has  come  about  in  this 
brief  period  without  the  force  of  arms,  of  wealth 
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or  high  political  or  social  standing.  Such  is  the 
force  of  truth  and  love.  Truly  those  who  trust 
themselves  to  these  have  gained  eternal  life.  The 
meek  do  inherit  the  earth.  On  June  28th  of  this 
year  the  Allegemeiner  Kindergarten  Verein  (the 
International  Kindergarten  Union  of  Europe)  will 
celebrate,  at  Blankenburg,  in  Thuringia,  the  si.xti- 
eth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  first  kinder- 
garten; and  the  greatest,  the  richest,  and  the  most 
learned  will  consider  they  are  honoring  themselves 
in  honoring  the  memory  of  this  lover  of  childhood 
and  of  humanity,  through  whom  blessings  and  hap- 
piness have  come  to  millions  of  children  in  all 
lands,  and  whose  life  is  forevermore  one  of  the  re- 
generating forces  of  the  world. 


township  seems  to  us  sound.  We  must  hold  to 
some  township  unity  until  local  taxation  becomes 
general.  But  when  the  taxation  becomes  uniform 
throughout  a  county  the  lines  might  well  be  dis- 
regarded in  locating  schools.  This  would  demand 
more  power  in  the  hands  the  county  directors, 
but  there  is  little  reasonable  objection  to  be  urged 
against  that. 

Hints  for  Teaching  Reading  by  the  Phonic 
Method.— 111. 


The  report  of  Superintendent  Venable  shows 
great  progress  in  the  schools  of  Buncombe  county. 
The  average  school  term  for  the  county  was  679 
months,  or  136  days.  With  a  total  school  popu- 
lation of  7,431,  the  report  shows  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  4,244,  which  is  57  %  of  the  enroll- 
ment. This  gives  an  average  of  seventy-seven 
days  for  each  child  of  school  age,  which  is  fully 
three  times  the  average  for  the  entire  state,  and  is 
much  better  than  is  to  be  found  in  some  cities 
with  excellent  systems  of  graded  schools.  The 
average  salary  of  the  teachers  for  the  year  is 
$185.70,  nearly  2}^  times  the  average  for  the  state. 
The  length  of  term  and  the  comparatively  liberal 
salaries  should  encourage  the  teachersof  Buncombe 
to  put  forth  their  best  efforts,  and  attract  to  the 
county  and  to  the  work  efficient  and  well-prepared 
men  and  women. 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  JOURNAL,  we 
publish  an  article  by  Superintendent  Venable,  out- 
lining his  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools 
of  his  county  by  concentration  and  grading.  By 
this  means  he  hopes  to  obtain  longer  terms  and 
better  teaching.  It  is,  by  all  odds,  the  best  plan 
we  have  yet  seen  advanced.  All  who  know  the 
mountains  will  at  once  see  the  fitness  of  the  plan 
for  this  section,  and  all  who  have  studied  carefully 
the  situation  in  other  parts  of  the  state  will  as 
readily  see  how,  with  slight  modifications,  it  will 
apply  everywhere.  Of  course  the  final  solution  of 
the  problem  must  be  good  schools,  with  two  or 
three  well-equipped  teachers,  continuing  ten 
months  each  year.  We  will  come  to  this  sooner 
or  later  (God  grant  it  may  be  sooner!);  and  this 
plan  of  Superintendent  Venable  is  a  long  step  in 
this   direction.     His    argument    in    regard    to    the 


Pronounce  the  word  arm.  Spell  it  (by  sound), 
(arm).  How  many  sounds.'  (Two).  What  is  the 
first  sound.?  {ar).  Spell  (by  sound)  the  word  farm. 
(farm).  How  many  sounds.?  What  is  the  mid- 
dle sound.?  What  does  rtr  say.?  Follow  same 
method  with  er,  ir,  or,  iir,  writing  words  under 
each  other  and  separating  letters,  as  shown  in  pre- 

iar  m 
f  ar  m 
c  h  ar  m 
Of    course,  the  teacher   will  see  that  ar  really 
represents  two   sounds,  a  vowel  sound  and  a  half 
consonant  sound;  but  the  child  more  easily  hears 
these  as  one  sound.     The  truth  is  that  r  (as  pro- 
nounced   in   England  and  the   South)  is  an   open- 
throat  semi-vowel,  and  forms  a  kind  of  diphthong 
with  the  preceding  consonant,  modifying  the  regular 
short  sound  of  that  vowel  by  throwing  it  back  into 
the  open  throat:  a,  ar;  e,ei;  i,  ir;  o,  or;  u,  ur.    But, 
if  the  ;-  is  followed  by  e,  the  preceding  vowel  has 
its  regular  long  sound  (sometimes  modified  into  a 
sound  approaching  its  short  sound,  as  many  people 
pronounce  care,  here.     The  same  is  true  of  ai,  ea 
and   ce,  as  in   chair,  fair,   dear,  cheer,   etc.      The 
long  sound  is  probably  more  correct  in  all   cases). 
If  followed  by  another  ;-,  the  preceding  vowel  has 
its    regular    short    sound,    merry,    marry,    mirror, 

sorrow. 

Pronounce  hang.  Spell  (by  sound).  Note  that 
it  is  not  h  a  n  g,  each  letter  having  its  proper 
sound,  but  h  ang,  heard  by  the  child  more  easily 
as  two  sounds.  (The  ng  runs  together  in  a  nasal 
sound  and,  together,  they  modify  the  sound  of  the 
a).  Spell  (by  sound)  .r««^  (sang).  Spell  (by  sound) 
hank  (h  ank),  sank  (s  ank).  In  the  same  way  find 
the  sound  values  of  ing,  ink;  ong;  ung,  unk. 

Spell  (by  sound)  quit  (qu  i  t).  How  many  sounds? 
What  is  the  first.?  queen  (qu  ee  n).  What  is  the 
first  sound.?  What  does  qu  say.?  Spell  (by  sound) 
write,  wren  (wr  i  t  ^,  wr  e  n).  What  does  wr  say.? 
Spell  knee,  knot  (kn  ee,  kn  o  t).  Whatdoes^-w  say.? 
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In  the  same  way  let  children  discover  the  value 

of  each  combination  shown  in  the  following  lists. 

farm  her              sir  north          fur 

ch  ar  m  f  er  n        th  ir  d  s  or  t           c  ur  1 

m  ar  ch  p  er  ch      m  ir  th  th  or  n        ch  ur  ch 

sh.ar  k  j  er  k       ch  ir  p  sh  or  t          ch  ur  n 

ch  ar  ge  m  er  ge      sh  ir  t  h  or  s  <•        b  ur  n 


The  Dull  Boy. 


h  ang 

h  ank 

s  ing 

p  ink 

s  ong 

s  ang 

s  ank 

k  ing 

s  ink 

1  ong 

g  ang 

b  ank 

r  ing 

ink 

g  ong 

fang 

r  ank 

w  ing 

b  1  ink 

t  ong  s 

ang 


d  r  ank       th  ing-       sh  r  ink     th  r  one 


s  ung          s  unk  qu  ee  n    wr  i  t  e  kn  ee 

h  ung          j  unk  qu  i  t        wr  e  n  kn  i  f  e 

1  ung  s   ch  unk  qu  ee  r     wr  ea  th  kn  a  ck 

s  t  ung       t  r  unk  qu  i  ck     wr  e  ck  kn  ow 

s  w  ung     d  r  unk  qu  ai  1      wr  e  tch  kn  ea  d 

h  igh            eigh  t  b  ought  c  aught  b  a  dge 

s  igh       w  eigh  t  fought    t  Sught  e  dge 

s  igh  t  f  r  eigh  t  th  ought       aught  1  o  dge 

kn  igh  t    n  eigh  wr  ought  fr  aught  b  r  i  dge 

wr  igh  t    n  eigh  bor  s  ought   n  aught  j  u  dge 


b  all  ch  alk 

c  all  s  t  alk 

w  all  b  alk 

t  all  t  alk 


h  alt  c  aim  ask 

m  alt  b  aim  c  ask 

s  alt  p  aim  t  ask 

b  aid  aim  s  v  ast 


qu  aim 

m  ass* 

w  ast 

w  an 

w  asp 

w  ant 

w  atch 

w  art 

w  ash 

qu  art 

w  ar 

w  asp 

s  qu  all  c  alk  s  c  aid     qu  aim 

'     r  oil  m  old         c  olt 
t  oil  old         b  olt 

b  oil         s  old 
dr  oil         c  old 
s  c  r  oil         t  old 

The  children  will  easily  make  the  blends.  Indeed, 
they  will  have  learned  them  long  before  they  have 
gone  thus  far.  The  most  common  are:  bl,  cl,  d, 
gl,  pi,  si;  br,  cr,  dr,  fr,  gr,  pr,  tr;  sk,  sc,  sp,  st, 
sw;  spl,  spr,  str,  scr,  shr.  These  should  be 
sounded  together  in  sounding  words,  bl  ack, 
cl  ea  n,  fl  a  g,  gl  ow,  fl  ay,  si  ee  p,  br  ing,  cr  ea  k, 
dr  ay,  fr  o  m,  gr  o  un  d,  pr  ea  ch,  tr  i  ck,  sk  a  t  e, 
sc  old,  sp  oi  1,  St  oo  d,  sw  ing,  spl  ash,  spr  ung, 
str  ong,  scr  a  tch,  shr  ie  k  (not  sriek). 

The  child  who  has  carefully  gone  over  what  has 
been  presented  in  these  three  lessons  will  be  able 
to  read  (translate  print  into  sound)  without  assist- 
ance seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  words  in  any  First, 
Second  or  Third  Reader;  and  a  few  minutes  drill 
each  day  for  two  months  will  easily  accomplish  it. 

*  It  seems  to  be  a  rule  that  <w  followed  by  s,  /,  >»,/,  i  has  tbe  sound 
sometimes  called  s/iart  Ihi  ian  a.  The  same  is  true  nf  (i>;  followed  by 
c  sou  nd,  dance,  l>fance,  etc.  There  are  certain  other  combinations  which 
regularly  modify  the  sound  of  a,  but  the  child  should  not  be  confused 
by  having  its  attention  called  to  any  of  them.  Its  pronunciation  of 
these  words  will  depend  on  what  it  learns  at  school  and  at  home. 

t  Note  the  effect  that  ™  has  in  deepening  one  degree  the  sound  of  a 
foUowinga  when  it  has  any  other  than  the  a  e  (long)  sound.  This  is 
because  of  the  rounded  lips  and  open  throat  used  in  sounding  the  ■w. 


W.  T.  WHITE,   PRINCIPAL  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL,    KNOXVILLE, 
TENN. 


The  "Dull  Boy!"  Yea  like  the  poor  in  the 
Scriptures,  he  is  always  with  us.  Where  is  the 
school-room  that  can  boast  his  absence.'  "That 
being  the  case,  why  a  discussion.'"  some  one  may 
say.  Aye,  he  is  not  quiescent,  this  dull  boy,  and 
his  presence  in  the  school-room  is  more  or  less  ac- 
centuated. The  problem  then  concerning  him  is 
how  best  to  interest  him  and  have  him  do  work. 
Age,  disposition,  home  and  other  environments  are 
factors  that  are  more  or  less  concerned  in  the  solu- 
tion. 

And  first,  like  a  skillful  physician,  the  teacher 
should  make  a  diagnosis  of  the  special  case  in 
hand.  What  has  been  his  record  since  he  entered 
school,  in  the  primary  grades?  Has  there  been  at 
any  timea  bright  pagein  hisschool  life.'  If  so,  how 
did  the  change  come  about.'  What  are  his  likes 
and  dislikes.'  These  and  similar  questions  are 
ones  that  will  occur  to  the  thinking  teacher,  and 
they  must  be  made  if  any  fair  show  of  success  with 
the  dull  boy  is  to  be  obtained.  Then  comes  his 
home  life  and  his  associates.  What  a  light  these 
sometimes  shed! 

Without  going  into  a  discussion  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  dull,  and  taking  for  granted 
that  it  principally  embraces  an  inaptitude  for 
study,  and  a  slowness  in  learning,  the  question 
will  come  up,  how  best  to  overcome  these  draw- 
backs. 

A  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  is  more 
or  less  ignorant  of  the  capabilities  of  the  majority 
of  her  pupils.  A  few  weeks  go  by,  and  some  fall 
behind  and  a  portion  of  these  cease  to  work  at  all, 
although  their  conduct  may  be  satisfactory,  and 
they  may  claim  that  they  still  study.  Very  easily 
upon  these  last  become  fi.xed  the  term  "dull,"  and 
the  teacher  moves  at  once  to  have  them  put  back 
into  a  lower  grade,  or  practically  gives  them  up  as 
hopeless  and  ceases  to  make  any  special  effort  in 
their  behalf. 

Perhaps  this  is  wise  at  times,  but,  after  all,  is  it 
not  better  to  try  and  keep  the  pupil  going  for- 
ward.' Interest  is  the  incentive, that  impels  best, 
but  a  stern  "Thou  must"  should  every  now  and 
then  be  used.  And  how  to  interest, — this  is  where 
the  teacher's  greatest  powers  come  into  play.  In 
-every  school  there  will  always  be  a  certain  per 
cent,  of  pupils  who  need  little  or  no  attention  from 
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the  teacher.  Another  portion  will  call  for  the 
general  management;  and  lastly,  there  is  a  quota 
that  will  absorb  more  than  their  share  of  attention. 
Idle,  careless,  lazy, — they  seem  to  have  lost 
snap,  and  are  inclined  to  drift.  The  teacher  can 
not  and  will  not  allow  them  to  mar  any  more  than 
possible  the  routine  of  a  well  ordered  school.  And 
so  there  is  planning  and  planning,  and  too  often 
there  is  but  little  sympathy  therein.  But  few  of 
these  seemingly  dull  pupils  are  really  dull,  and  the 
teacher  who  can  get  to  the  inner  selves  of  these 
same  will  surely  find  some  key  to  unlock  the 
sources  of  effort. 

And  whether,  furthermore,  these  do  satisfactory 
work  is,  after  all,  not  so  much  the  question  as  is 
that  of  doing  .yif^w^/////;^.  "He  didn't  do  it  very 
well,  but  he  did  it,"  is  the  inscription  on  a  hero 
news-boy's  tombstone  in  New  York  City,  and  it 
may  well  be  the  slogan  for  our  dull  boys. 

The  consecrated  teacher  will  not  let  even  the 
humblest,  the  meanest,  the  most  unsatisfactory  pu- 
pil go  without  making  every  effort  for  his  salvation 
and  well  doing;  and  if  but  one  of  these  is  put  on 
the  i'ight  track,  surely  the  reward  will  be  great. 
And  so  with  an  honest  effort  for  the  good  of  the 
greatest  number,  and  even  if  it  should  call  for  the 
greatest  effort.  Let  us  give  more  than  his  share  to 
the  honest,  well-meaning,  dull  boy;  aye,  to  the 
most  unsatisfactory  boy. 


Ten  Suggestions   to  Teachers   Concerning  Means 
and  Methods  in  School  Work. 


WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  HYDE  PARK,  MASS. 


1.  Demand  clear  enunciation  and  correct  pro- 
nunciation both  in  reading  and  in  all  recitations. 

2.  Give  attention  to  pen-holding  and  position 
in  writing. 

3.  Require  much  practice  in  the  fore-arm  and 
full-arm  movements  in  writing. 

4.  In  the  lower  grades— say  from  the  first  to 
the  fourth  or  fifth,  inclusive — the  pupils  in  oral 
spelling  may  pronounce  the  word  and  then  spell 
and  pronounce  it  by  syllables.  In  the  upper  grades 
omit  the  pronunciation  by  syllables,  but  make  a 
slight  pause  after  the  letters  of  each  syllable. 

5.  Be  careful  about  the  length  of  the  recesses. 
Let  them  be  e.xactly  on  time  and  not  exceed  in 
length  the  time  prescribed  in  the  school  regula- 
tions. 


6.  All  teachers  should  in  all  cases  be  present 
in  their  respective  school-rooms  at  least  ten  min- 
utes before  the  time  fixed  for  commencing  the  exer- 
cises. 

7.  Do  not  keep  pupils  too  often,  too  long,  or  un- 
necessarily after  school. 

8.  Practice  in  the  phonetic  sounds  of  the  letters 
is  particularly  to  be  commended,  first  in  the  pri- 
mary grades,  and  also  in  the  several  classes  of  the 
grammar  schools. 

9.  The  best  school  is  that  which  is  least  gov- 
erned, in  which  the  pupils  do  the  most  work  and 
the  teacher  apparently  the  least. 

10.  The  best  teacher  is  that  one  who  is  con- 
stantly striving  for  personal  improvement  and  pro- 
fessional advancement.  All  teachers  should  im- 
prove in  personal  accomplishments  and  in  schol- 
arship, and  advance  in  professional  ability  every 
year. 

Teaching  Kindness. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "PRESTON  PAPERS,"    [iN   NEW 
EDUCATION.] 

It  is  not  all  that  the  mind  be  clear  and  the  body 
sound;  for  if  these  are  not  supplemented  by  good 
qualities  of  the  heart,  much  of  what  we  have  done 
is  lost.  Out  from  this  citadel  comes  the  issues  of 
life;  and  they  hold  first  importance  in  character, 
which  is  of  first  importance  to  all. 

Kindness  is  one  of  the  elemental  qualities,  and 
on  it  depend  many  others  of  importance.  Teach 
kindness,  and  you  have  paved  the  way  for  respect; 
and  this  commands  prompt  obedience,  which  is  the 
germinal  seed  of  good  government  in  school,  at 
home,  and  in  the  state. 

Kindness,  too,  begets  courtesy,  sympathy,  for- 
giveness, tenderness,  duty,  and  many  other  things 
that  may  not  find  a  place  in  the  written  programme, 
but  for  the  teaching  of  which  we  become  responsi- 
ble when  we  assume  the  place  and  call  for  the 
emoluments  of  teacher. 

If  we  are  kind,  we  can  teach  kindness — but  if  not 
we  must  cultivate  it  in  ourselves  first  of  all. 

Kindness  does  not  grow  without  care,  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  develop  into  weakness.  Strong, 
firm,  just,  are  some  of  the  attributes  of  the  best 
grade  of  kindness.  Pity,  self-sacrifice,  and  altru- 
ism are  scarcely  separable  from  it. 

Let  kindness  come  in  frequent  lessons  to  the  lit- 
tle ones,  and  not  be  omitted  from  the  higher 
grades. 
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( Con/ in  ued  fro  in  page  i . ) 
of  intelligence    and   of  moral    and   mental   power 
looms  before  us  as  never  before,  and  demands  the 
best  thoughts  of  the  legislator  and  the  wisest  plans 
of  the  publicist  and  statesman. 

Not  every  one  realizes  the  extent  of  the  growth 
of  edudation  among  us — the  depths  of  its  roots  in 
our  history,  and,  though  late  in  coming  to  maturity, 
its  inevitable  and  whitening  harvest. 

Provision  for  education  at  the  public  expense 
was  imbedded  in  the  first  constitution  of  the  state. 
Inquiry  to  extend  that  beyond  the  University  and 
the  academies  in  its  practical  operation  began  in 
1810.  By  1816  Murphy  had  visited  the  schools  of 
the  United  States  and  Europe  and  returned  to 
make  the  report  that  determined  the  policy  of  our 
forefathers  for  the  education  of  the  common  people. 

In  1825  our  Assembly  began  the  accumulation 
of  the  Literary  Fund,  and  in  1838  the  public 
schools  started  their  mighty  work.  Note  the  si- 
multaneous founding  of  Davidson  and  Wake 
Forest,  and  the  erection  in  a  few  years,  by  a  loan 
from  this  fund,  of  the  first  permanent  edifice  of 
Trinity  College.  The  University  put  on  new  life, 
and,  before  long,  the  great  female  schools  began. 

There  came  another  wave  of  influence  when,  by 
section  18  of  the  public  school  act  of  1S52,  a  super- 
intendent was  added  to  the  state  system,  Calvin 
H.  Wiley  preached  a  veritable  crusade  against 
vice  and  ignorance.  From  the  capital,  he  drove 
from  county  to  county  in  his  buggy,  calling  the 
people  to  their  duty  and  providing  for  setting  the 
common  schools  on  foot,  until  he  reached  Curri- 
tuck court  house;  and  in  the  summer  following 
he  journeyed  west,  never  halting  until  he  carried 
inspiration  to  the  people  of  Murphy,  in  far  Cherokee. 

What  was  the  result.-'  Rapid  improvement — the 
very  best  common  school  system  in  the  Southern 
states,  many  of  which  sent  for  copies  of  our  laws, — 
and  Georgia  invited  Mr.  Wiley  to  visit  and  address 
her  legislature.  By  1859  the  colleges  had  more 
students  than  ever  before,  following  the  advance 
in  common  scools,  which  itself  had  been  600  per 
cent,  in  thirteen  years. 

The  war  between  the  states,  like  some  volcanic 
eruption,  upheaved  society  and,  for  the  time,  check- 
ed all  advancement. 

But  even  in  the  dark  hour  of  November,  1864, 
when  the  opposing  armies  were  already  in  their 
last  positions  near  Petersburg,  our  great  War  Gov- 
ernor, Zebulon  Vance,  said  to  the  legislature: 
"The  subject  of  our  common  schools  is  one  which 


I  beg  you  will  not  forget  amid  the  great  concerns 
of  the  war."  Feeling  so  deeply  the  debt  due  the 
children  and  to  future  society,  he  asked  that  regu- 
lar teachers,  even  in  that  period  of  terrible  struggle, 
be  exempt  from  conscription,  to  save  the  all  im- 
portant schools. 

Slowly  were  they  built  up  after  the  hurricane 
passed;  for  the  school  fund  was  lost,  and  even  the 
taxes  gathered  A'ere  squandered  by  a  corrupt,  in- 
competent and  venal  administration  in  reconstruc- 
tion hands.  Gradually  the  paralysis  was  removed. 
One  by  one  the  puplic  schools  began  their  work 
again,  the  University  opened  its  doors  once  more; 
the  colleges  began  to  flourish.  By  and  by,  through 
their  co-operation,  aided  by  the  teachers  of  private 
schools  and  academies,  who  had  always  kept  the 
fires  alight  in  times  of  deepest  gloom,  the  new  era 
was  fairly  ushered  in.  In  the  work  of  this  era,  the 
Teachers  Assembly,  organized  in  1884,  has  been 
a  most  important  factor. 

To-day  we  witness  the  greatest  educational 
movement  in  our  history.  The  colleges  are  more 
in  number  and  fuller  of  students  than  ever  before. 
The  University  catalogue  of  1900  records  more 
than  500  students,  thus  exceeding  its  palmiest  days. 

The  splendid  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for 
women  has  enrolled  nearly  700  in  one  year,  and 
in  si.x  years  of  its  existence  had  1354  matriculates 
from  94  counties.  A  single  citizen  of  Durham  gave 
to  Trinity  College  a  greater  sum  than  had  ever 
been  bestowed  in  a  single  benefaction  for  educa- 
tion by  any  citizen  in  the  state  before. 

The  common  schools  received  gradually  more 
and  more,  until  in  1S98,  according  to  the  last  pub- 
lished report,  there  were  received  from  various 
sources  $986,000,  to  which  the  legislature  of  1899, 
which  provided  for  the  Amendment,  added  $100,- 
000.  This,  too,  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  noble 
war  for  intelligence,  for  virtue,  for  enlightened 
government,  for,  and  by,  and  through  the  people. 

Let  one  or  two  facts  receive  their  due  emphasis. 
When  the  common  schools  prosper,  then  all  higher 
institutions  prosper.  And  their  reflex  influence, 
one  upon  the  other,  is  prompt  and  gratifying. 

The  era  of  this  educational  movement  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  in  the  fifteen  years  from  1884  to 
1S99  one-half  of  the  graduates  of  the  University 
entered  public  school  work.  This  is  the  declaration 
of  President  Alderman.  And  this  is  just  and  right. 
The  University  is  supported  by  the  property  of  the 
state.  The  sons  of  poor  men  are  in  the  majority 
there;  and  they  go  forth  to  impart  to  others. 
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Another  point:  Calvin  Wiley  declared  when  he 
began  his  wonderful  canvass,  "  Every  citizen  of  the 
state  ought  to  be  spoken  to.  I  hope  in  due  time 
to  reach  every  man." 

It  has  rejoiced  my  heart  to  see  that,  this  day,  a 
great  feature  of  the  political  canvass  is  the 
burning  eloquence  of  Chas.  B.  Aycock  and  the 
gentlemen  associated  with  him,  demanding  that- 
the  boys  of  the  state  be  released  from  the  slavery 
of  ignorance,  and  pledging  every  consideration  of 
honor  and  good  faith  to  the  policy  that  will  leave 
no  child  without  the  means  of  knowledge.  The 
good  people  of  this  state  will  never  permit  one  of 
its  brave  defenders,  hoary  with  age,  and  bending 
■with  infirmity  to  see  the  child  of  his  old  age  stand- 
ing at  the  polls  and  denied  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment i?f  the  land  of  his  patriot  father. 

Let  the  state  do  her  part  by  the  willing  consent 
of  all  parties,  then  let  public  opinion  demand  that 
every   child  receive  the  inheritance  of  knowledge. 

With  the  trained  teachers  pouring  forth,  espec- 
ially the  noble  women  who  make  the  great  array 
of  public  school-teachers,  and  with  the  skill  of 
technical  schools,  established  and  to  be  established 
in  greater  number,  aided  by  the  generous  use  of 
private  wealth  for  the  public  good,  we  shall  see 
North  Carolina  attain  the  proud  position  to  which 
her  natural  resources,  and  proud  Anglo-Saxon 
lineage — with  less  admixture  than  anywhere  else 
in  America — ^justly  entitle  her. 

Henceforth,  therefore,  the  watchword  must  be,  in 
every  home,  in  every  public  body,  in  the  school, 
in  the  pross  and  the  pulpit:     Educate   all  the 

PEOPLE. 


The  Importance  of  Discipline. 

C.    S.    COLER,    SUPERINTENDENT   GRADED    SCHOOLS, 
CONCORD,    N.    C. 


Next  in  importance  to  habit  is  discipline.  Good 
discipline  is  the  greatest  time-saver  of  the  school. 
There  must  be  obedience,  promptly  and  willingly 
given,  or  the  school  will  fail  to  attain  its  purpose. 
Here  much  depends  upon  the  teacher.  There  are 
at  least  five  factors  that  must  not  be  wanting. 

I.  Fulliu'ss.—ThQ  teacher's  heart  must  be  full. 
He  must  love  the  work,  the  children,  the  school 
room,  nature,  study,   humanity.      His   head    must 

be  full,  also.     He  must  know  the  subjects  taught, 

more  than  the  subjects  taught,— the  child,  the 
parents,  his  business.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  50  per 
cent,  of  the  teachers  who  fail  in  the  work  do  so  be- 


cause of  poor  scholarship.  Their  pupils  lose  con- 
fidence in  them.  The  parents  lose  confidence  in 
them.  They  lose  confidence  in  themselves.  The 
result  is  failure,  and  the  children  are  the  greatest 
losers. 

II.  Firmness. — The  teacher  must  know  the 
right,  and  then  stand  for  it  and  work  for  it.  He 
may  emphasize  Interest  in  the  lower  grades, 
but  Duty  must  characterize  the  work  of  the  higher 
grades  of  his  school.  As  Smiles  well  says,  "It  is 
Interest  that  puts  a  man  on  his  feet,  but  it  is  Duty 
that  keeps  him  there." 

The  teacher  must  not  allow  patrons,  pupils,  nor 
other  teachers  to  flatter  him  into  laxity.  He  must 
remember  the  crow  who  lost  the  cheese.  He  may 
lose  his  place,  bat  he  must  still  firmly  follow  the 
line  of  duty.     Other  and  better  places  will   be  his. 

III.  Fairness. — -He  must  avoid  pets  and  favor- 
ites as  he  would  a  disease.  He  must  look  out  frr 
fond  parents,  who  are  first  to  send  invitations  to 
dine,  for  in  the  end  there  is  an  a.xe  to  grind. 

He  must  look  out  for  church  affiliations,  for  the 
web  of  society,  for  politics.  He  must  be  wise  as 
the  serpent  and  harmless  as  the  dove,  yet  fair  in  it 
all. 

IV.  Frankness. — He  must  not  pretend  to  know 
more  than  he  does  know.  He  must  not  pretend  to 
know  all  of  any  subject.  He  must  not  pretend  to 
know  when  he  doesn't  know.  If  he  makes  a  mistake 
he  must  not  try  to  conceal  it,  nor  declare  that  a 
thing  is  so  because  he  says  it  is  so.  If  a  pupil  does 
good  work  he  must  praise  him  and  show  apprecia- 
tion of  that  which  is  good.  A  word  of  praise  will 
often  do  more  than  a  word  of  censure. 

V.  Far-siglitedness. — The  teacher  must  look  at 
least  twenty  years  into  the  future. 

The  mole's-e)'e  view  is  good,  'tis  true, 
But  the  bird's-eye  view  is  useful  too. 

He  must  not  bank  too  much  on  the  "smart" 
pupils. 

The  faithful  plodder  will  beat  the  fitful  enthu- 
siast in  the  end.  The  teacher  must  look  well  to  the 
future.  He  must  realize  that  character  is  of  slow 
growth,  and  he  must  exercise  great  charity,  con- 
sidering himself  also,  and  the  failings  and  short- 
comings that  he  once  possessed. 

He  must  be  full.  He  must  be  firm.  He  must  be 
fair.     He  must  be  frank.     He  must  be  far-sighted. 


A  few  words  well  chosen  and  well  distinguished, 
will  do  work  that  a  thousand  cannot  when  every 
one  is  acting  equivocally  in  the  function  of  another. 
— Ruskin. 
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Lessons  in  Drawing.     H.  The  last  line  is  the  one  that  must  be   placed  care- 

A.  c.  WEBB,  NASHVILLE,  TENN.,  ASSOCIATE  AUTHOR  OF  f^^'^'  ^^  "P°"  '^^  position  dcpends  the  form  of  the 

PRACTICAL  DRAWING.  cnclosed  spacc.     To  draw  the  cube  in  the  position 

of  the  second  figure,   draw   first  the  vertical   edge 

In  the  first  lesson  of  this  series  we  urged  that  to  nearest  the  observer,  then  the  receding  lines  to  the 

learn  to   draw   requires   practice.      The   so-called  left  and  right  in   the   direction   indicated,   cut  off 

natural  talent  some  people  possess  is  nothing  more  with  other  vertical  lines  the  left  and  right^faces  of 

than  a  love  for  a  particular  line   of  work   which   is  thecube,  then  draw  the  two  receding  lines  enclosing 


so  intense  that  they  will  spend  all  their  spare  time, 
and  sometimes  more,  in  practicing.  It  is  not  the 
love  for  the  work  which  makes  good  drawing, 
but  it  is  the  love  for  the  work  which  keeps  up  the 
fire  that  makes  the  steam  that  runs  the  wheels  of 
practice. 

On  this  page  are  given  some  simple  exercises  in- 
tended to  give  practice  in  drawing  lines  of  differ- 
ent kinds  and  in  different  directions.  The  first 
figure  shows  a  good    method  of  drawing  a  square. 


the  top  face.  The  lines  to  the  right  are  given  as  an 
exercise  for  practice  in  drawing  parallel  lines 
These  should  be  practiced  in  vertical,  horizontal 
and  oblique  positions,  with  a  free,  bold  movement 
of  the  hand. 

There  is  no  one  way  of  drawing  a  circle;  but  the 
method  of  beginning  at  the  top  and  drawing  the  left 
side  to  the  bottom  and  then  returning  to  the  top  and 
drawing  the  right  side  downward  has  some  advan- 
tages.    It  is  also  an  excellent  plan  to  drill  on  mak- 


ij*?*""^ 


The    two    horizontal  lines  should    be  drawn    first  ing  circles  at  a  single  sweep  of  the  hand  as  shown 

an   indefinate   length  in   the    direction     indicated  in  the  second  figure  above.     The  ellipse   and  oval 

by   the    arrows.     The    left    vertical     line     should  may  be  drawn  by  either  method.     These   and  the 

next  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  horizontals,  following  figures  should  be  practiced  on  slates,  on 
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paper  and  on  the  blackbord.  No  slow,  cramped 
lines  should  be  permitted.  The  ability  to  express 
a  great  deal  with  a  few  rapid  strokes  is  most  desir- 
able, and  this  can  only  be  secured  by  practice  on 
bold,  free  exercises. 

In  drawing  the  tomato  the  inner  circles  should 
be  drawn  first,  from  the  stem  downward.  When 
the  outside  lines  are  added,  the  ends  which  come 
inside  the  inner  curves  should  be  erased. 

The  midrib  of  the  leaf  should  be  drawn  first. 
The  first  fish  is  based  on  the  ellipse,  while  the 
lower  is  simply  a  combination  of  curved  lines, 
which  any  one  can  easily  make.  Lean  fish,  fat 
fish,  sun-fish  or  eels  can  be  suggested  in  this  man- 
ner, by  simply  giving  the  lines  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  curvature.  Teachers,  practice  these  and 
other  similar  exercises  and  give  them  to  your  pu- 
pils. If  you  have  never  tried  to  draw,  begin  at 
once.     It  will  repay  you  well  for  the  effort. 


Art  Education. 


PROF.  JEROME  DOWD,  TRINITY  COLLEGE. 


Are  the  Southern  people  deficient  in  apprecia- 
tion of  art.'  That  is  a  question  that  must  arise  in 
the  minds  of  all  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
contrast  our  people  with  those  of  other  sections 
and  other  countries.  Strangers  who  visit  the  South 
usually  go  away  with  unfavorable  impressions,  espe- 
cially if  they  visit  the  small  towns  and  rural  districts. 
They  find  the  towns  badly  laid  off,  the  streets  nar- 
row, crooked,  unpaved  and  full  of  rubbish  and 
filth.  The  generality  of  houses  are  observed  to  be 
inartistic  in  architecture,  unpainted  or  faded,  and 
having  very  dirty  door  and  window  panes.  The 
interior  of  the  houses  show  a  marked  absence  of 
good  taste.  The  carpets,  furniture,  table  covers, 
curtains,  walls  and  ceilings  lack  harmony  of  color. 


A  few  scare  -  crow 
crayon  portraits  hang 
upon  the  walls,  sev- 
eral chromos  and, 
perhaps,  an  original 
oil  -  painted  carica- 
ture of  a  landscape. 
The  yards  especially 
in  the  rear  of  the 
houses,  are  overrun 
with  unsightly  hog 
pens,  wood  piles, 
chicken  coops,  slop 
barrels,  pots  and  a  general  assortment  of  refuse, 
while  the  ground,  instead  of  being  green  like 
a  velvet  carpet,  is  bare  as  a  rock,  except  for 
the  accumulation  of  decomposing  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  that  has  been  thrown  from  the 
kitchen.  Even  some  of  our  schools  and  colleges 
resemble  horse  stables  in  their  wealth  of  cobweb.=;, 
dinginess  of  walls  and  ceilings  and  dirtiness  of 
floors  and  windows.  In  our  railway  cars  and  in 
hotels  we  see  the  floors  and  corners  splotched  with 
tobacco  juice,  and  among  many  white  people  and 
the  negroes  generally,  we  notice  a  slovenliness  of 
dre-s, — all  indicating  that  the  eye  is  insensible  to 
disorder  and  offense,  and  rebels  at  nothing.  A 
gentleman  from  New  York  who  recently  made  a 
tour  of  one  of  our  cities  exclaimed,  "My,  My! 
What  have  these  people  to  live  for.'" 

A  large  number  of  our  people  not  only  neglect 
art  but  despise  it.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  men 
occupying  important  positions  in  society  who  will 
admit  with  an  air  of  pride  that  they  know  nothing 
of  art  and  care  nothing  for  it.  "Let  us  give  at- 
tention to  the  substantial  things  of  life,"  they  say. 
"Art  and  all  that  is  unnecessary  and  superfluous." 
Well,  in  fact,  art  is  not  so  necessary  as  bread  and 
meat,  but  it  is  a  thing  that  differentiates  a  man 
from  a  beast.  Hogs  and  gorillas  get  along  without 
any  art,  and  men  may  do  likewise.  But  is  a  man 
whose  mind  and  arms  minister  onl)- to  his  stomach, 
who  is  concerned  only  with  the  "substantial"  effort 
of  getting  fed,  clothed  and  lodged — is  he  above 
the  plain  of  the  beast.' 

Art  is  the  means  of  communicating  emotions 
and  feelings,  and  no  people  ever  lived  upon  a  high 
plain  of  life  or  did  any  noble  acting  or  thinking 
without  impressing  that  life  upon  others  in  great 
and  endearing  works  of  art.  Good  art  is  the  min- 
istrant  of  what  is  great  in  human  life,  and  it  does 
not  become  any  people  to  dispise  it  or  leave  it  out 
of  their  lives. 
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If  we  are  ever  to  raise  the  level  of  our  civiliza- 
tion it  must  be  through  the  medium  of  art,  and  we 
must  begin  to  develop  a  love  of  it  and  a  knowledge 
of  it  among  children. 

Children  are  by  nature  adepts  in  all  of  the  arts. 
They  have  vivid  imaginations,  acute  perceptions 
and  are  capable  of  being  impressed  through  the 
eye  and  the  feelings  to  an  extent  that  is  impossible 
to  adults.  Their  minds  are  picture  galleries  and 
their  life  is  all  drama  from  the  doll-house  period  to 
the  time  when  feelings  and  images  begin  to  be  re- 
pressed and  obliterated  by  ideas.  Educators 
should  take  advantage  of  this  plastic  and  artistic 
period  of  life  to  acquaint  children  with  all  forms 
of  good  art.  Familiarity  with  the  best  literature, 
sculpture,  architecture,  painting,  music  and  the 
drama  is  the  surest  means  of  developing  noble  as- 
pirations and  srrandeur  of  character,  and  the  best 
safe-guard  against  the  temptations,  vices  and  vul- 
garities that  beset  their  lives. 

Whether  education  improves  morals  or  diminishes 
brutality  and  crime  is  a  question  now  debated  by 
the  best  informed  economists;  and  the  reason  edu- 
cation has  not  shown  more  decided  results  is  that 
we  cram  the  child's  mind  too  early  with  facts  and 
abstract  truth,  leaving  to  chance  the  development 
of  the  feelings  and  the  imagination.  The  charac- 
ter of  a  child  is  often  determined  from  impressions 
received  through  the  eye  long  before  it  is  able  to 
read  ten  lines  of  literature. 

All  educators  should  know  the  difference  be- 
tween true  and  false  and  good  and  bad  art,  and 
they  should  make  the  knowledge  and  love  of  art 
one  of  the  first  essentials  of  education.  Every 
scholar  should  learn  tossing  by  note,  and  every 
school  room  should  be  as  neat  and  clean  as  a 
parlor. 

The  eye  should  feast  upon  good  works  of  art  as 
well  as  the  mind  upon  the  abstraction  of  science 
and  the  intricacies  of  the  Greek  verbs.  If  more  at- 
tention were  given  to  art  among  school  children, 
we  should  soon  witness  a  happy  transformation  of 
•ur  civilization. 


Nature  Study.     II. 

FRANK  H.  CURTIS,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  GR.^DED  SCHOOLS, 
MT.  .AIRY,  N.  C. 


John  Burroughs  says:  "Contact  with  a  great 
character,  a  great  soul,  through  literature,  adds 
something  to  the  mind  like  leaf-mould  to  the  soil, 
like  the  contribution  from    animal   and   vegetable 


life  and  from  the  rains  and  the  dews.  Until  sci- 
ence is  mixed  with  emotion,  and  appeals  to  the 
heart  and  imagination,  it  is  like  dead  organic  mat- 
ter; and  when  it  becomes  so  mi.xed  and  trans- 
formed, it  is  literature." 

In  an  article  on  Nature  Study  which  appeared 
in  the  March  issue  of  the  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION, 
I  spoke  of  nature  study  in  general  and  endeavored 
to  show  that  this  subject  does  not  supplant  the 
study  of  Geography,  but  is  simply  a  forerunner  of 
it  and  lays  the  foundation  for  a  broader  and  more 
liberal  knowledge  of  that  subject. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  where  nature  study 
shall  end — if  indeed  it  ever  does  end — and  the 
study  of  geography  proper  shall  begin.  In  the 
lower  grades  the  primary  object  of  nature  study 
is  to  keep  alive  the  interest  which  most  children 
have  in  the  great  world  of  nature  round  about  them, 
and  to  increase  and  deepen  that  interest  until  they 
become  intelligent  observers.  Life  is  never  more 
real  than  it  is  in  childhood,  and  from  the  begin- 
ning the  child  must  be  kept  in  constant  touch  with 
those  facts,  phenomena  and  forces  with  which  he 
must  deal  both  as  child  and  man. 

In  all  nature  study  especial  emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  expression,  comparison,  and  related 
literature.  It  is  desirable  in  studying  the  phenom- 
ena of  nature  to  follow  an  order  corresponding 
with  the  various  seasons  of  the  year.  This  being 
a  logical  method  to  pursue,  it  is  well  to  begin  in 
autumn,  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  with  the 
study  of  seed  formation.  Show  how  seeds  are  dis- 
seminated by  winds,  streams  of  water,  birds  and 
animals:  how  they  are  finally  placed  in  some  nook 
or  crevice  to  remain  dormant  during  the  long, 
cold  winter,  and  to  burst  into  life  and  beauty  at 
the  approach  of  spring. 

Teach  the  whole  plant — its  marvelous  plan  and 
purpose  and  its  relation  to  sun,  air,  soil,  and  insect 
life. 

The  preparation  of  plants  and  trees  for  winter, 
as  shown  by  leaves,  sap  and  buds,  will  form  many 
an  interesting  and  profitable  lesson  and  will  have 
a  tendency  to  make  the  children  form  a  better  and 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mother  Nature 
herself.  In  simple  conversational  lessons,  bring 
out  aiid  develop  information  regarding  the  parts  of 
plants  as  flower,  leaf  stem,  root,  bud,  fruit  and 
seed,  and  show  the  important  part  each  plays  in 
the  great  economy  of  nature;  show  the  uses  of  the 
whole  plant,  or  of  parts  of  it,  to  other  plants,  to  the 
lower  animals  and  to  mankind. 
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To  the  active  imagination  of  the  wide-awake 
enthusiastic  teacher  who  loves  children  and  nature 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  lessons  which  may  be  given 
along  this  line. 

Study  with  the  children  the  home,  life  and 
habits  of  domestic  animals,  common  birds,  cater- 
pillars, spiders,  crickets  and  other  insect  life.  Clas- 
sifying by  prominent,  common  characteristics. 
Select  for  methodical  study  and  description  a  few 
typical  animals:  the  cat,  the  horse,  the  hen,  the 
robin,  the  frog,  the  turtle,  the  house-fly,  the  honey- 
bee, the  ant  and  the  butterfly. 

Observations  of  nature  may  be  made  by  familiar 
conversations  in  which  the  children  are  led  to  ob- 
serve and  talk  about  the  formation  of  dew,  fogs, 
clouds,  rain,  snow,  ice,  hail,  soils,  rocks,  etc.;  the 
sun — its  time  and  place  of  rising  and  setting;  the 
moon — its  changes  in  appearance  and  position  in 
the  heavens. 

Instructive  conversational  lessons  may  be  given 
on  the  following  articles  ot  food  and  drink  showing 
from  what  natural  objects  they  are  obtained:  bread, 
beef,  mutton,  coffee,  tea,  butter,  cheese,  rice  and 
fruits  of  different  kinds.  Many  an  instructive 
lesson  may  be  given  on  the  following  materials 
used  for  clothing,  showing  from  what  natural  ob- 
jects they  are  obtained:  cotton,  linen,  woolen,  silk 
and  leather.  Much  interest  may  be  aroused  by 
showing  the  many  processes  and  changes  necessary 
to  change  from  the  natural  state  to  a  condition 
suitable  for  man. 

The  above  does  not  comprise  all  the  subjects 
from  which  material  may  be  drawn  in  presenting 
the  subject  of  nature  study.  There  is  a  world  of 
material  all  about  us;  and,  if  we  will  only  open  our 
eyes,  use  our  senses  and  observe,  we  never  lack 
for  an  abundant  supply. 

All  that  has  been  suggested  in  this  article,  and 
much  more  besides,  can  be  taught  in  the  first  two 
or  three  years  of  a  child's  school  life,  thus  opening 
up  a  world  of  beauty  and  delight  which  he  has 
never  before  realized,  and  preparing  the  way  for  an 
intellgent  reception  of  the  truths  of  Geography, 
when  the  proper  time  for  the  presentation  of  that 
subject  has  arrived. 


Manual   Training. 


training  cultivates  every  muscle  in  a  child's  body 
and  gives  the  element  common  to  all  trades. 
Therefore  manual  training  becomes  a  need  in  all 
well-rounded,  complete  education,  and,  as  such,  is 
as  much  a  necessity  for  the  professional  and  literary 
man  as  for  the  artist  or  artisan.  Its  plea  for  con- 
sideration and  a  place  in  our  curriculum  rests  on 
the  all-sided  nature  of  man  and  not  on  any  indus- 
trial need.  Those  who  have  given  the  subject 
thought  and  study  know  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  crime,  the  pauperism,  the  repugnance  to 
work,  is  due  to  the  purely  literary  character  of  our 
school  education,  which  neither  meets,  nor  pre- 
pares our  children  to  meet,  the  demands  of  the 
conditions  of  life  of  the  present  day.  Owing  to 
this  purely  literary  character  of  the  school  educa- 
tion, there  is  a  lack  of  manual  skill,  a  lack  of  all- 
round  capability,  a  lack  of  the  appreciation  of  the 
dignity  of  work,  and  a  consequent  overcrowding 
of  the  purely  literary  professions  and  the  commer- 
cial and  clerical  walks  of  life. 

We  are  too  prone  to  ask  for  a  verbal  description 
of  things,  and  we  neglect  the  plastic  expression. 
Words  will  help  the  child  to  a  fuller  understanding 
of  things — but  plastic  expression  will  clear  his 
mind  of  all  inaccuracies  in  regard  to  it,  show  him 
where  his  conception  of  it  was  faulty,  and  finally 
do  away  with  all  misconceptions  in  regard  to 
shape,  size,  etc.  Another  advantage  in  manual 
expression  is  that  the  child  has  constantly  a  chance 
to  compare  the  product  of  his  hands  with  the  orig- 
inal— to  correct  faults  and  supply  omissions.  In 
industrial  training  the  box,  or  table,  or  chair  is 
made  in  order  to  learn  how  to  make  the  perfect 
article  of  its  kind — -in  manual  training  the  products 
are  more  symbolic  than  practical,  the  real  product 
lies  in  the  child,  in  the  cultivation  his  powers 
receive  in  doing  anything.  Manual  training  secures 
for  the  child  that  quick  sense  of  power  and  success, 
that  knowledge  of  his  capabilities,  that  feeling 
of  mastership  which  is  so  needful  for  the  struggle 
with  the  world,  and  which  is  decidedly  necessary, 
if  the  child  is  to  be  successful  and  express  his  inner 
being  in  the  school. 


Miss  EVALINE  W.^LDO,  NEW  ORLEANS  KINDERGARTENS. 


There  can  be  no  question  that  the  whole  child 
is  to  be  educated.  Manual  training  has  for  its  aim 
the  full  all-sided  cultivation  of  the  child.     Manual 


Too  many  parents  regard  education  as  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  spelling  book,  on  the  east  by 
an  arithmetic,  on  the  south  by  a  grammar,  and  on 
the  west  by  a  geography,  with  writing,  history, 
reading  and  science  set  in  the  intermediate  points 
so  that  the  compass  is  boxed.'  They  take  no  ac- 
count of  the  outside  influences  that  go  to  the  form- 
ing of  the  mind. — Llemphis  Cofnniercial- Appeal. 
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Suggestions  for  Teaching  Composition. 


MARY    E.   MORROW. 


"Reading  maketh  a  full  man;  writing  an  exict  man." 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  has  said  that  only 
he  that  can  speak  and  write  his  own  language  can 
be  called  an  educated  man. 

Language  and  reading  are  as  closely  connected 
in  the  primary  grades  as  are  composition  and  lit- 
erature in  the  higher  grades,  because  reading  and 
literature  are  the  chief  sources  from  which  we  take 
our  subjects  for  language  and  composition  work. 

Language  work  must  be  oral  as  well  as  written, 
and  every  teacher  should  be  conscientious  in  giv- 
ing the  same  amount  of  time  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other.  Our  language  work  is  sometimes  '.'lop- 
sided."    We  develop  one  and  neglect  the  other. 

Every  teacher  is  a  teacher  of  language  and  this 
he  should  never  lose  sight  of  in  either  an  oral  or  a 
written  recitation.  A  child  who  uses  incorrect 
English  can  be  taught  to  speak  correctly  only  by 
association  with  those  who  do,  and  by  the  teacher's 
patient  and  continual  correction  of  mistakes,  mak- 
ing the  child  repeat  correctly  what  he  has  said 
incorrectly.  Tell  them,  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
told  "The  Boys'  : 

"  Speak  clearly  if  you  speak  at  all ; 
Carve  every  word  before  you  let  it  fall. 
Don't,  like  a  lecturer  or  dramatic  star, 
Try  overhard  to  roll  the  British  R. 
Do  put  your  accents  in  the  proper  spot ; 
Don't — let  me  beg  you — don't  say  'How?'  for  'What?' 
And  when  you  stick  on  conversation's  burrs, 
Don't  strew  your  pathway  with  those  dreadful  ur's. " 

Correct  spelling  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  all 
written  work,  and  the  advantage  of  having  a  pupil 
taught  to  spell  and  pronounce  by  syllables  is,  that 
when  he  uses  those  words  in  written  work,  he  knows 
just  how  a  word  should  be  divided  in  case  he  has 
not  sufficient  space  to  put  the  whole  word  upon  a 
line. 

As  soon  as  possible  in  the  school  course  the  ques- 
tion and  answer  manner  of  hearing  a  recitation 
should  be  done  away  with  and  the  method  of  hear- 
ing by  topics,  or  headings,  introduced  instead.  In 
this  way  the  pupil  is  led  to  group  his  sentences 
around  one  subject.  A  set  of  topics  may  be  so 
arranged  upon  any  subject  taught^nature,  science, 
history,  geography,  literature — that  when   used  as 

•  This  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Morrow  at  a  meeting  of  the  teachers 
of  the  AshertUe  city  schools  in  the  spring  of  I8'.i9. 


a  written  recitation  the  pupil  will  readily  see  that  he 
may  connect  into  one  paragraph  all  the  sentences 
telling  of  each  topic  treated.  In  this  way  he  uncon- 
sciously learns  to  divide  his  written  work  into  para- 
graphs. Have  the  child  make  a  set  of  topics  or 
headings  for  him'^elf  from  any  of  his  studies.  Chil- 
dren should  not  be  allowed  to  put  their  written 
work  into  the  form  of  periodic  sentences — each  writ- 
ten on  a  separate  line — after  the  third  grade.  We 
find  pupils  as  high  as  the  ninth  grade  who  think  it 
proper  to  begin  every  sentence  on  a  new  line.  In 
every  subject  used  for  either  language  or  composi- 
tion work  the  pupils  should  formulate  a  definite 
plan,  or  outline,  of  the  whole  subject.  Upon  these 
he  develops  the  matter  in  hand.  Cpmmenius  tells 
us  we  learn  to  do  by  doing;  therefore,  we  learn  to 
speak  by  speaking,  to  write  by  writing;  and  we 
should  exact  from  every  pupil,  some  time  during 
the  day,  thoughts  e.xpressed  botii  orally  and  writ- 
ten upon  subject-matter  found  either  in  the  school 
work  or  in  his  daily  life.  By  means  of  the  daily 
reading,  literature  lesson  and  dictation  exercises 
from  the  same,  we  can  teach  the  child  all  the  uses 
of  capitals,  the  ordinary  rules  for  punctuation,  some- 
thing of  the  meaning,  derivation  and  history  of 
words  and  a  few  figures  of  speech,  such  as  personi- 
fication, metaphor,  simile  and  alliteration.  He  sees 
the  need  for  and  use  of  these  technicalities  by  hav- 
ing his  attention  drawn  to  them,  and,  when  neces- 
sary, will  unconsciously  use  them  correctly  in  his 
written  work.  A  pupil  must  be  taught  to  punctu- 
ate as  he  writes,  just  as  he  dots  an  "  i "  or  crosses  a 
"t"  the  moment  it  is  made.  This  can  be  taught  by 
dictation  e.xercises,  correlated  with  written  exer- 
cises on  all  studies.  If  a  pupil  is  told  that  writing 
is  only  just  talking  on  paper  it  takes  away  half  of 
his  dislike  for  attempting  it. 

Composition  work  proper  may  begin  with  the 
letter.  In  order  to  teach  children  why  a  letter  of 
any  description  must  be  written  in  a  courteous  man- 
ner (for  we  find  the)'  are  often  inclined  to  be  very 
brief,  curt  or  abrupt  in  their  letter  writing)  let  one 
of  the  pupils  describe  to  you  the  manner  in  which 
he  would  pa)'  an  afternoon  call  upon  a  friend.  He 
goes  to  his  friend's  home  and  upon  seeing  him  salutes 
him  in  some  such  way  as  "How  do  you  do.'"  or 
"  How  are  you.?"  Then  they  chat  upon  subjects  inter- 
esting and  pleasing  to  both,  and  when  it  is  time  to 
leave  he  brings  the  conversation  gracefully  to  a 
close  by  some  such  words  as  "I  must  be  going,"  or 
"  I  hope  you  will  come  and  see  me  very  soon,"  and 
departs. 
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Now,  we  tell  the  pupils,  it  is  jast  so  with  a  letter. 
We  cannot  pay  a  call  in  person  on  our  friend,  but 
we  may  have  a  one-sided  conversation  with  him  on 
paper.  We  begin  by  placing  at  the  top  of  our  page 
where  we  live  and  the  day  of  the  month  upon 
which  we  are  writing  (place  on  blackboard). 
These  are  called  the  heading.  Next  we  salute  him ; 
but,  instead  of"  How  do  you  do.''",  we  use  some  such 
words  as  "  My  dear"  (putting  upon  board).  These 
are  called  the  salutation. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  talk,  and  ue  tell  the  friend 
what  we  wish  to  tell  him,  just  as  if  we  were  having 
a  pleasant  conversation  with  him.  We  end  our  let- 
ter by  some  such  complimcntar>'  close  as  "  Hoping 
to  hear  from  you  etc.,"  and  put  our  signature  (show 
on  board). 

Letters  can  be  written  in  geogrophy  work  by 
having  the  pupils  write  as  if  going  on  a  journey,  or 
from  some  European  city,  describing  the  beauties 
and  points  of  interest.  Insist  upon  their  using  their 
own  every-day  words. 

All  written  work  handed  to  the  teacher  by  a 
pupil  should  either  be  put  on  file  and  preserved  till 
the  close  of  the  year,  or  it  should  be  marked  with 
red  ink  and  returned  to  the  pupil.  An  instant  at 
each  desk  to  point  out  the  principal  faults  will  be 
well  repaid  by  the  neatly  copied  results.  For 
improvement  in  expression  of  the  thought  pupils 
may  be  required  occasionally  to  read  aloud  their 
productions.  It  is  never  satisfactory  for  pupils  to 
Correct  one  another's  work,  for  it  engenders  a  spirit 
of  rivalry  and  criticism. 

Professor  Shaw,  of  the  New  York  University, 
tells  us  that  one  of  the  essentials  of  English  Com- 
position is  "feeling  English",  that  is,  to  use  English 
with  an  appreciation  of  its  genius.  He  further  tells 
us  how  to  develop  this — by  teaching  children  to 
memorize  selections  from  the  masters  of  English 
literature — one-half  dozen  poemsaj'ear — and  have 
them  memorize  prose  selections  as  well  as  poetry. 
This  gives  them  a  vocabulary  and  choice  of  words. 
It  is  the  teacher's  work  to  see  that  the  pupils  have 
something  to  say  before  he  asks  them  to  say  it. 
They  must  not  be  told,  like  the  Israelites  of  old, 
to  make  bricks  without  straw. 

An  authority  on  composition  says,  "It  is  a  noto- 
rious fact  that  the  dullest  and  stupidest  and  most 
muddle-headed  girls  and  young  men  who  are 
apparently  incapable  of  expression  will,  once  in 
their  lives,  write  well.  They  can  each  and  all  write 
a  good  love  letter.  If  a  man  or  maid  is  really  in 
love  and  not  shamming,  he  or  she  will  be  sure  to 


write  well.     The  reason  is  plain — for  once  in  their 
lives  they  have  something  to  say." 

Upon  the  subject  depends  the  success  in  lan- 
guage and  composion  work.  We  take  our  subjects 
from  the  pupil's  daily  life  or  from  his  studies.  Pupils 
must  be  allowed  occasionally  to  choose  their  own 
subjects,  to  give  play  for  originality;  but  we  must 
not  eqpect  much  originality  until  the  last  years  of 
school.  In  the  first  years  we  rely  almost  entirely 
upon  reproduction  to  teach  thought  and  expression. 
Then,  too,  we  must  have  patience  and  not  expect 
too  much.  "  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,"  and 
there  are  a  great  many  grown  people  who  cannot 
write  well. 

Both  language  and  composition  are  very  indefi- 
nite branches  of  study,  having  no  limited  bounda- 
ries. Yet  in  no  department  is  so  much  in  little 
expected  of  the  teacher.  No  development  of  st_\le 
should  be  attempted  except  clearness.  Miss  Lock- 
wood's  method  of  teaching  English  and  composi- 
tion will  be  a  great  help  to  every  teacher,  and  m  ly 
be  adapted  to  intermediate  as  well  as  higher 
grades.  She  begins  her  work  with  a  history  of  the 
P2nglish  language.  (With  this  part  Scott's  Ivan- 
hoe  correlates,  as  being  a  comparison  of  the  Nor- 
mans and  Saxons.)  Next  she  takes  up  the  study 
of  the  Anglo  Saxon  and  classical  elements  of  our 
language,  teaching  the  meaning  and  use  of  suffixes, 
prefi.x'es,  derivation  of  words,  and  how  to  study  the 
history  of  a  word.  Now  comes  the  study  of  the 
figures  of  speech,  common  errors  in  the  use  of 
English,  punctuation  and  capitals,  letter  writing, 
composition. 

Her  composition  subjects  are  divided  into  the 
general  ones  of  (i)  Reproduction,  for  teaching 
expression.  Poems  or  prose  read  to  the  children, 
or  those  that  they  read  in  their  readers,  are  repro- 
duced in  their  own  language.  Our  American 
poets  are  the  best  for  this;  for  example,  "The  Vil- 
lage Blacksmith,"  "  Snowbound,"  "  The  Wreck  of 
the  Hesperus."  In  prose  the  Greek  myths  are 
good.  (2)  Narration,  to  secure  enthusiasm  and 
spontaneity.  This  covers  (a)  Personal  Narrative  — 
incidents  in  the  pupil's  own  life;  (b)  Historical 
Narrative — events  in  history;  (c)  Fiction  or  Ro- 
mance— imaginary  events.  (3)  Description,  to 
secure  accuracy  of  statement.  We  have  (a)  de- 
scriptions of  objects,  of  scenery,  a  view  from  your 
window,  a  storm,  a  farmyard,  a  sunset,  some  place 
visited;  (b)  descriptions  of  persons — Your  First 
School  Teacher. 

Edwin  D.  Miller  says:     "Read  to  the  pupil  the 
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description  of  tlie  village  of  Raveloe  in  Silns  Mar- 
ner,  as  a  basis  for  a  description  of  his  own  town. 
For  character  studies  read  Goldsmith's  Deserted 
Village.  The  Prologue  to  Canterbur)^  Tales  will 
inspire  him  to  draw  pictures  of  his  parents,  com- 
panions, strangers,  teachers.  Tom  Brown's  School 
Days  will  enable  him  to  describe  his  own.  For 
original  work,  stories  may  be  written  from  pictures. 
Pupils  reading  Shakespeare  are  allowed  to  offer 
their  own  criticisms  before  reading  works  of  criti- 
cism Afterwards  they  are  required  to  write  char- 
acter studies  and  essays  upon  the  subjects  sug- 
gested by  the  play. 


Concentrating  Rural  Schools. 


S.    F.   VENABLE,    SUPERINTENDENT   OF   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   OF 
BUNCOMBE  COUNTY,  N    C. 


The  public  schools  of  North  Carolina,  with  their 
present  limited  resources,  will  derive  little  benefit 
from  the  money  expended  unless  there  is  a  radical 
change  in  conducting  the  system.  And  no  change 
need  be  expected  unless  there  is  more  discussion 
of  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  now  prevailing. 
The  subject  deserves  the  best  thought  and  most 
careful  study  of  every  citizen  of  the  state. 

North  Carolina  has  a  peculiar  geographical  for- 
mation. With  its  150  miles  of  width,  it  reaches 
from  Virginia  on  the  north  to  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  on  the  south;  in  its  500  miles  of  length  it 
stretches  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  east  to 
the  summit  of  the  Great  Smokies  on  the  west;  and 
thus  presents  a  variety  of  climate  and  surface  hardly 
surpassed  on  this  continent.  These  physical  feat- 
ures must  be  kept  in  view  constantly  in  any  profit- 
able discussion  of  a  reform  of  our  public  school 
system. 

Taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  state,  a  very  dis- 
heartening and  apparently  insurmountable  obstruc- 
tion is  presented  by  the  three  distinct  geographical 
sections.  What  may  be  fitted  to  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  one  section  may  seem  impossible  of  appli- 
cation in  another;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cli- 
matic condition  of  any  one  section  may  be  suited 
to  a  system  that  the  laws  of  health  would  oppose 
in  the  other  sections. 

If  real  improvement  is  to  be  made  in  our  county 
schools,  a  system  must  be  devised  by  which  they 
can  be  graded,  to  some  extent  at  least.  Is  this 
possible  for  the  entire  state.'  If  not,  can  it  be 
applied  to  separate  sections,  as  defined  by  climatic 


influences  and  geographical  formations.'  For  exam- 
ple, is  it  possible  in  our  mountain  section,  which, 
from  its  peculiar  conformation,  appears  to  present 
greater  barriers  against  a  graded  sj'stem  than  any 
other  section  of  the  slate.'  The  plateau  of  West-  . 
ern  North  Carolina,  varying  from  forty  to  sixty 
miles  in  width,  consists  of  independent  short  ranges 
running  in  various  directions,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, forming  by  their  ridges  line:  of  separation 
between  communities  that  would  otherwise  be 
united.  Between  these  ranges  are  coves,  or  moun- 
tain recesses,  in  which  the  drainage  forms  little 
valleys.  The  little  streams  from  these  valleys  unite 
and  form  larger  valleys,  finally  uniting  into  the  chief 
drainage  system  of  the  plateau.  These  localities  . 
are  the  seats  of  population  outside  of  the  towns  and 
villages,  and,  although  the  ridges  are  low  when 
compared  with  the  surrounding  ranges,  yet,  from 
the  school  standpoint,  they  present  barriers  to  inter- 
course between  valleys.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the 
mountain  sides,  coves  and  valleys  contain  a  popu- 
lation sufficient  to  furnish  children  for  four  or  five 
schools  under  the  present  system.  In  a  few  instances 
curving  ranges  make  an  arc  with  another  shorter 
range  acting  as  a  chord,  thus  causing  a  valley  and 
mountain-side  settlement  to  be  almost  isolated. 
Notwithstanding  this  peculiar  conformation  and 
the  seeming  impossibility  of  establishing  a  graded 
system,  there  is  one  feature  of  the  school  system,  as 
it  now  stands,  which  is  a  much  greater  obstacle, 
and  one  that  must  be  removed  if  the  schools  of 
this  mountain  section  are  to  be  a  real  benefit  to  the 
children.  This  feature  is  the  excess  of  school  dis- 
tricts and  school  houses;  and,  if  removed,  the 
obstacles  of  winter  climate  and  local  conformation 
can  be  overcome  without  serious  trouble.  In  the 
very  isolated  localities  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  the  school  districts  cannot  be  changed  with- 
out doing  a  serious  injury  to  the  children  living  in 
them.  But  these  cases  are  exceptional  even  in  the 
mountain  section,  and  in  other  sections  of  the  state 
are  almost  wholly  wanting.  The  system  of  valleys 
and  coves  offers  great  advantages  for  reducing  the 
number  of  schools;  and,  if  this  is  done,  the  most 
serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  advancement  will 
have  been  removed.  ^ 

Under  the  existing  law  the  township  lines  must 
be  observed.  These  township  lines  should  be  abol- 
ished by  law,  in  order  that  the  grouping  may  be 
made  to  suit  the  people,  rather  than  that  the  people 
should  be  forced,  as  now,  to  suit  the  township  lines. 
This  mountain  section  is  suited  to  this  reduction  of 
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school  districts  and  school  .houses;  and  the  sections 
of  the  state  east  of  the  mountains  should,  from  their 
more  uniform  contour,  be  even  better  suited.  There 
may  be  objections  raised  along  the  larger  water- 
courses and  in  the  swamp  area  of  the  east,  but  the 
abandonment  of  township  lines  will  obviate  the 
difficulties  there  also.  Why  should  the  school 
system  of  the  state  be  uniform  when  the  conditions 
are  anything  but  uniform.'  If  the  system  be  made 
to  fit  the  conditions  existing  in  the  east,  will  it  fit 
the  needs  of  the  west.'  If  it  is  made  to  suit  the 
peculiar  conformation  of  the  west,  must  the  east 
attempt  the  impossibility  of  adapting  itself  to  these 
peculiarities.'  It  is  time  that  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  North  Carolina  should  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  each  section.  The  same  hat  will  not  fit 
each  head,  even  in  the  same  family. 

The  writer  is.  of  course,  more  interested  in  his 
own  county  of  Buncombe  than  elsewhere.  How 
would  this  reduction  of  districts  and  school  houses 
work  in  the  county  of  Buncombe  .'  The  small  farm- 
ers of  this  county  are.  in  the  main,  men  of  limited 
means.  Many  of  them  have  large  families  and  find 
much  difficulty  in  providing  warm  clothing  for  them 
in  the  winter  months.  Necessarily,  they  clothe  best 
those  who  have  to  do  outdoor  work — the  larger 
children  who  are  exposed  to  the  weather.  In  a 
number  of  instances,  therefore,  the  children  from 
six  to  ten  years  old  are  not  provided  with  shoes  or 
clothing  sufficient  to  permit  them  to  attend  school 
after  the  beginning  of  the  cold  mornings  of  the  ' 
fall.  If  they  attend  school  at  ail.  it  is  onl>  in  Au- 
gust and  a  part  of  September.  This  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  so  many  of  the  children  that 
attend  school  at  the  ages  often,  eleven  and  twelve 
years  do  not  know  their  letters.  And,  after  attend- 
ing a  few  months,  they  are  taken  out  of  school, 
either  to  work,  or  because,  disheartened  and  indif- 
ferent, they  have  no  habit  of  study  and  no  desire 
for  it.  In  fact,  if  the  child  is  well  grown  at  these 
ages,  he  is  almost  certain  to  be  taken  out  after  a 
few  months  schooling,  and  he  rarely  returns  to 
school  after  this.  These  statements  are  literally 
true.  The  grave  problem  confronting  this  county 
is,  how  can  these  children  from  si.x  to  ten  be  brought 
into  school  and  kept  there  for  four  years.'  If  this 
can  be  accomplished  they  will  have  received  the 
foundation  of  an  education.  They  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  desire  further  advancement  and  not  look  on 
the  matter  with  an  indifference  born  of  ignorance. 
Even  if  they  are  then  taken  out  of  school  perma- 
nently, they  will  have  received  a  schooling  four 


times  longer  in  point  of  time  and  ten  times  more 
efficient  in  point  of  advancement  than  now. 

My  plan  for  the  children  of  the  mountain  section 
is  to  have  a  duplicate  system  of  schools: 

I.  A  summer  school  for  all  children  from  six  to 
ten  years,  or  rather  for  all  who  are  not  more  ad- 
vanced than  a  child  at  these  ages  should  be.  These 
schools  should  commence  in  May  and,  for  the  pres- 
ent, continue  four  months.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  all  of  this  western  section  has  a  magnifi- 
cent summer  climate,  cool,  crisp  and  delightful. 
With  half  the  number  of  grades  to  teach,  the  teacher 
can  give  double  as  much  time  to  each  pupil  as  under 
the  present  arrangement,  and  the  children  will  at- 
tend with  much  greater  regularity,  as  the  weather 
in  summer  is  perfect.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  pupils  will  make  at  least  twice  the 
advancement  they  now  make,  with  half  attention 
and  very  irregular  attendance.  As  many  of  the 
children  are  too  small  to  go  a  great  distance  to 
school,  the  school  houses,  when  reduced  in  number, 
should  be  so  grouped  as  to  suit  the  largest  number 
of  small  children.  It  will  also  be  less  expensive  to 
run  the  school  in  summer  than  in  winter. 

II.  A  fall  and  winter  school  of  five  months,  to 
run,  for  the  present,  through  six  years.  There  are 
now  103  schools  for  the  white  children  of  this  county. 
A  close  study  of  the  topography  of  the  county,  and 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  matter  and  inquiry 
from  well-informed  and  reliable  sources  satisfy  me 
that  the  schools  for  these  six  grades  can  be  reduced 
to  45,  without  bringing  any  inconvenience  on  the 
attending  pupils.  Buildings  now  standing  can  be 
used  for  these  grades.  Each  school  will  require 
at  least  two  teachers,  each  teacher  will  have  two 
or  three  grades.  As  the  larger  children  are  needed 
during  the  ingathering  of  the  crops  and  the  fall 
seeding,  the  middle  of  October  should  be  selected 
as  the  time  for  opening  the  fall  and  winter  schools, 
causing  them  to  close  the  second  week  in  March. 
Thus,  the  summer  and  winter  schools  will  give  nine 
months  of  systemmatized  teaching  in  each  district. 
A  better  class  of  teachers  can  be  secured,  as  more 
work  will  be  given  them.  The  teaching  will  be 
much  more  efficient,  as  the  teachers  will  be  better 
qualified  and  each  child  can  be  given  more  indi- 
vidual attention, — something  wofully  lacking  under 
present  conditions.  It  should  have  been  stated 
that  the  number  of  schools  needed  for  the  summer 
work  will  not  be  less  than  70  and  not  more  than 
80.  and  many  of  these  could  be  used  both  winter 
and  summer.     There  will  be,  then,  80  summer  and 
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45  winter  schools.  These  will  require  80  summer 
and  90  winter  teachers.  With  an  average  salary 
of  $25  for  the  summer  schools  and  of  $35  for  the 
winter  schools,  the  total  e.xpenditure  will  be: 

80  teachers  at  $25  for  four  months $  8,000 

90  teachers  at  $3'5  for  five  months 15,000 

Total  cost  for  the  entire  nine  months.  .    $23,750 

Under  the  present  system  of  a  continuous  term 
of  seven  months  the  cost  is  $24,218.  Here  is  an 
apparent  saving  of  $466  in  money,  if  the  new  sys- 
tem is  adopted.  In  reality  there  is  a  much  greater 
saving,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  expense  of 
repairs  and  furnishings  in  the  buildings,  as  so  many 
of  the  buildings  can  be  used  both  summer  and 
winter. 

Whether  a  similar  plan  would  be  advisable  for 
the  other  sections  of  the  state  is  worth  discussion. 
That  it  is  the  only  plan  at  present  feasible  for  this 
mountain  section,  the  writer  firmly  believes.  Under 
the  existing  system  the  small  children  are  getting 
almost  no  education,  for  the  reasons  already  stated, 
and  the  larger  children  are  very  irregular  in  attend- 
ance, owing  to  tlie  cold  and  bad  weather  and  the 
interference  of  the  crops  during  their  school  term. 
There  is  now  no  grading,  the  number  of  children 
in  each  school  being  too  great  and  the  different 
stages  of  advancement  too  variable.  This  prevents 
the  teacher  from  doing  anything  like  satisfactory 
work,  and  the  lack  of  individual  attention  is  appall- 
ing. The  plan  suggested  would  make  the  schools 
for  the  small  children  something  more  than  the 
farce  they  now  are.  It  would  be  no  less  beneficial 
to  the  larger  children.  This  plan  will  be  tried  in 
Buncombe  county  this  spring,  and  a  thorough  trial 
given  it  along  the  lines  indicated. 

Something  must  be  done  to  improve  the  intoler- 
able conditions  now  existing.  Can  anyone  suggest 
a  better  plan  that  can  be  applied  at  once.' 


The  Child's  Imagination  in  Education. 


J.  M.  M'CALLIE,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 
HENDERSON,    KY. 


What  business  has  a  child  with  an  imagination, 
any  way,  when  he  spends  the  half  of  his  school 
life  learning  to  place  symbols  to  make  words  to 
put  into  sentences  which  have  no  earthly  interest 
to  him,  and  the  other  half  is  spent  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  figures  to  get  answers.'  Surely  the  De- 
signer of  the  mind  could  have  saved  himself  the 


trouble  of  constructing  this  faculty,  had  he  antici- 
pated many  of  our  public  schools;  and  many  a 
child  would  have  been  spared  a  thrashing,  because 
he  dared  to  draw  a  picture,  or  tell  a  story, — the 
promptings  of  his  imprisoned  imagination. 

How  cruel  it  would  be  to  clip  the  wings  of  a 
little  bird,  and  thus  deprive  it  of  the  joys  of  its  home 
in  the  trees.  Yet,  in  the  guise  of  education,  we. 
are  no  less  cruel  in  clipping  the  wings  of  the  child's 
imagination  when  he  enters  school,  and  thus  com- 
pelling him  to  leave  Nature,  his  old  nurse,  and  to 
lay  aside  all  the  beautiful  story-books  she  has 
written  for  him,  and  force  him  to  learn  to  read  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

I  would  not  have  you  believe  that  I  think  that 
the  imagination  is  the  only  thing  in  the  child 
worth  looking  after,  but,  I  do  think  that  if  the 
imagination  were  reckoned  with  in  all  our  teach- 
ing, the  children  would  learn  many  more  facts  of 
value  to  them  in  less  time  and  with  thrice  the 
pleasure  they  do  when  we  try  teach  these  facts  by 
suppressing  the  imagination. 

A  child  cannot  read  with  proper  e.xpression 
without  picturing  vividly  the  scene  described;  he 
may  juggle  with  figures,  but  he  can  know  no 
mathematics  without  imagination;  he  may  memor- 
ize questions  in  geography,  but  he  can  know 
geography  only  through  the  imagination;  he  may 
be  able  to  repeat  pages  of  history,  but  without  an 
imagination  it  profiteth  him  nothing;  he  may  be 
able  to  conjugate  the  verb  in  all  its  modes  and 
tenses  and  parse  ad  infinitum,  but  if  he  have  not 
withal  an  imagination,  it  is  worse  than  tinkling 
cymbals  or  sounding  brass. 

Imagination  enables  the  poet  to  people  the 
world  with  characters  more  real  than  the  real,  and 
the  artist  to  paint  more  than  real  these  unreal 
things. 

It  was  on  the  wings  of  the  imagination  that  the 
astronomers  were  lifted  from  earth  and  carried 
through  space  to  the  most  distant  star  and  showed 
how  these  twinkling  orbs  might  be  weighed  in  her 
fairy  balances.  It  was  imagination  that  pointed 
Columbus  the  way  to  the  New  World,  taught  Ful- 
ton to  invent  the  steamboat,  and  gave  to  the  scien- 
tist the  keys  with  which  he  has  unlocked  the 
store-houses  of  creation  and  compelled  even  proud 
electricity  to  come  from  her  home  in  the  skies,  to 
do,  like  an  obedient  servant,  the  mental  work  of 
man.  It  matters  not  what  their  vocation,  whether 
they  be  ditch-diggers  in  the  ditch,  farmers  at  the 
plow,  cooks  in  the  kitchen,  merchants  at  the  counter 
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lawyers  at  the  bar,  doctors  at  the  sick-bed,  preach- 
ers in  the  pulpit,  or  teachers  in  the  school,  people 
will  be  successful  in  proprotion  to  the  strength  of 
their  respective  imaginations. 

Therefore,  since  the  imagination  is  such  an  im- 
portant factor  in  everything  that  is  done  on  this 
earth,  and  even  enables  the  lost  sinner  to  see  the 
way  to  the  better  world  to  come,  you  can  well 
understand  why  I  think  that  the  imagination  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  any  system  of  education. 

"Life  is  the  great  thing  after  all;  the  life  of  the 
child,  at  its  time  ard  in  its  measuie,  no  less  than 
the  life  of  the  adult.  Strange  would  it  be,  indeed, 
if  intelligence  and  serious  attention  to  what  the 
child  now  needs  and  is  capable  of  in  the  way  of  a 
rich,  valuable,  and  e.xpanded  life  should  somehow 
conflict  with  the  needs  and  possibillies  of  later, 
adult  life.  Let  us  live  with  our  children,  certainly 
means,  first  of  all,  that  our  children  shall  live — 
not  that  they  shall  be  hampered  and  stunted  by 
being  forced  into  all  kinds  of  conditions,  the  most 
remote  consideration  of  which  is  relevancy  to  the 
present  life  of  the  child.  If  we  seek  the  kingdom, 
educationally,  all  other  things  shall  be  added  unto 
us — which,  being  interpreted,  is  that  if  we  identify 
ourselves  with  the  real  instincts  and  needs  of  child- 
hood, and  ask  only  after  its  fullest  assertion  and 
growth,  the  discipline  and  information  and  culture 
of  adult  life  shall  come  in  their  due  season." 

The  real  child,  it  hardly  need  be  said,  lives  in 
the  world  of  values,  of  imagination  and  ideas  which 
find  only  imperfect  outward  embodiment.  We  hear 
much  nowadays  about  the  cultivation  of  the  child's 
"imagination."  Then  we  undo  much  of  our  own 
talk  and  work,  by  a  belief  that  the  imagination  is 
some  special  part  of  the  child  that  finds  its  satis- 
faction in  some  one  particular  direction, — gener- 
ally speaking,  that  of  the  unreal  and  make-believe, 
of  the  myth  and  made-up  story.  Why  are  we  so 
hard  of  heart  and  so  slow  to  believe.''  The  imagi- 
nation is  the  medium  in  which  the  child  lives.  To 
him  there  is,  everywhere  and  in  everything  that 
occupies  his  mind  and  activity  at  all,  a  surplusage 
of  value  and  significance.  The  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  school  to  the  child's  life  is  at  the 
bottom  simply  this:  Shall  we  ignore  this  native 
setting  and  tendency,  dealing  not  with  the  living 
child  at  all,  but  with  the  dead  image  we  have 
erected,  or  shall  we  give  it  play  and  satisfaction.' 
If  we  once  believe  in  life  and  the  life  of  the  child, 
then  will  all  the  uses  and  occupations  spoken  of, 
then   will  all  history  and  science,  become  instru- 


ments of  appeal  and  materials  of  culture  to  his 
imagination,  and  through  that,  to  the  richness  and 
orderliness  of  his  life.  Where  we  now  see  only 
the  outward  doing  and  the  outward  product,  there, 
behind  all  visible  results,  is  the  readjustment  of 
the  mental  attitude,  the  enlarged  and  sympathetic 
vision,  the  sense  of  growing  power,  and  the  willing 
ability,  to  identify  both  insight  and  capacity  with 
the  interests  of  the  world  and  man.  Unless  cul- 
ture be  a  superficial  polish,  a  veneering  of  mahog- 
any over  common  wood,  it  surely  is  this, — the 
growth  of  the  imagination  in  flexibility,  in  scope, 
and  in  sympathy — till  the  life  which  the  individual 
lives  is  formed  with  the  life  of  nature  and  society. 
When  nature  and  society  can  live  in  the  school 
room,  when  the  forms  and  tools  of  learning  are  sub- 
ordinated to  the  substance  of  experience,  then  will 
there  be  an  opportunity  for  this  identification,  and 
culture  shall  be  the  democratic  password. 


Pupil  Qovernment. 

ROBERT  E.  COKER,  KRINCIF.AL  fiOlDSEORO  GRADED 
SCHOOLS. 


It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  school  is  not 
concerned  simply  with  the  intellect  of  the  child 
but  is  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  whole 
child,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral.  A  child  is 
not  made  up  of  three  parts  so  that  the  school  can 
deal  with  his  intellectual  aspect  and  not  have  its 
influence  felt,  for  good  or  ill,  upon  his  physical 
and  moral  aspects.  And  even  if  the  school  could 
give  its  attention  solely  to  the  development  of  the 
mind  without  positive  injury  to  the  child's  moral 
self,  it  would  be  a  question,  whether  the  school 
was  meeting  even  a  small  part  of  its  responsibility. 
But  teachers  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  will 
to  neglect  entirely  the  cultivation  of  the  ethical 
sense  in  their  charges. 

The  question  that  we  are  concerned  with  in  the 
present  paper  is  this:  Does  the  system  of  govern- 
ment in  general  use  in  our  schools  do  the  most 
possible  to  develop  in  the  child  the  feeling  of 
moral  and  social  responsibility.'' 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  state,  are  we  doing 
what  we  can  to  fit  the  pupil  for  citizenship.'  Do  we 
teach  them  in  an  effective  way  that  the  laws  are  of 
the  citizens,  not  only  in  that  they  are  made  bj' 
them,  but  also  in  that  they  are  strong  only  in  so 
far  as  they  have  the  support  of  the  citizens.'  Or 
do  we  allow  him  to  believe  that  the  laws  are  made 
by  one,  and  that  it  is  no  concern  of  his  whether  or 
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not  a  law  is  obeyed  by  any  other  than  himself? 
We  lay  great  stress  on  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividual, but  give  little  attention  to  the  social 
relations  of  the  child.  There  is  an  extreme  in  each 
direction,  but  are  we  not  at  one  extreme  now? 
"  Every  man  for  himself"  in  recitation  and  deport- 
ment is  hardly  an  adequate  principle  for  school  life. 

The  pupils  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades  of  our 
school  readily  saw  that  the  maintenance  of  order 
in  the  school-room  was  for  their  own  benefit,  but 
when  the  question  had  been  put,  "  Whose  duty  is  it 
to  see  that  proper  order  is  maintained?  "  the  answer 
came  without  hesitation  from  the  majority  in  the 
room — the  teacher's.  There  were  only  one  or  two 
who  showed  that  they  felt  that,  as  members  of  the 
room,  they  were  members  of  a  community  and 
were  responsible  for  the  influence  they  exerted 
over  the  other  members.  Although  the  reply  of 
the  majority  was  only  half  right,  no  better  answer 
could  have  been  expected.  So  pupils  go  out  into 
life  with  the  idea,  rooted  in  eight  or  ten  years  of 
impressionable  childhood,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
some  one  else,  not  their  own,  to  see  that  order  is 
maintained.  We  expect  them  soon  to  become 
members  of  a  self-governing  community,  to  take 
part  in  the  making,  interpreting,  and  enforcing  of 
laws,  But  the  habit  of  mind  formed  in  school  is 
not  easily,  and,  generally,  never  completely  over- 
come. Else  our  national,  state,  and  city  laws 
would  be  more  thoroughly  supported  and  enforced. 

Again,  from  the  broader  standpoint  of  human- 
ity, are  we  doing  the  most  that  we  can  to  develop 
that  spirit  and  habit  of  mutual  helpfulness  which  is 
the  expression  of  the  law  of  love?  The  question 
asked  by  Cain  has  for  thousands  of  years  been 
answered  in  the  affirmative  by  prophet,  preacher, 
and  teacher,  and  unless  that  commandment  which 
Christ  said  was  the  second  and  like  unto  the  first 
and  great  commandment  is  wrong,  it  is  some  con- 
cern of  John's  whether  James  is  growing  up  with 
this  or  that  bad  habit. 

I  believe  that  our  system  of  government  should 
be  such  as  to  teach  John  that  James'  conduct  does 
concern  him;  because  James'  actions  have  an  in- 
fluence on  his  own  conduct  and  welfare;  because 
James'  conduct  has  an  influence  on  the  conduct 
and  welfare  of  the  other  members  of  his  school 
community,  in  whom  he  should  be  interested;  and 
finally,  because  he  should  be  interested  in  James' 
personal  character  and  welfare.  The  ideal  may 
seem  high.  If  so,  it  is  only  the  more  worthy  to 
be  aimed  at. 


We  are  brought,  therefore  to  this  problem — 
what  can  we  do  to  give  to  each  pupil  a  sense  of 
personal  responsibility,  not  only  as  to  his  own 
conduct,  but  also  as  to  the  conduct  of  his  fellow- 
pupils,  and  to  enable  him  to  meet  this  resposibil- 
ity?  The  system  of  pupil-government  introduced 
in  the  eighth  grade  of  the  Goldsboro  schools  last 
October  attempts  an  approximate  solution  of  the 
problem.  In  entering  upon  the  experiment,  we 
felt  assured  that  the  principle  was  right,  and  we 
know  that  self-government  had  worked  success- 
fully in  some  schools.  It  has  been  more  widely 
used  than  we  then  supposed;  for,  according  to  Mr. 
Shaw  in  the  Revietv  of  Revieivs  for  last  December, 
there  are  at  least  fifty  thousand  pupils  in  the  United 
States  governed  by  some  system  of  self-govern- 
ment.    I  will  give  a  brief  account  of  our  plan. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  school  month  of 
this  session  a  constitution  was  adopted  and  officers 
elected,  but  during  that  month  there  was  no  code 
of  laws.  Good  order  was  secured  during  study 
periods  when  the  teacher  was  in  the  room,  though 
the  teacher  did  not  interfere  in  the  discipline  while 
the  officers  were  in  charge.  But  if  the  teacher  was 
out  of  the  room,  the  officers  seemed  unable  to 
enforce  obedience.  Although  the  first  month  could 
not  be  considered  a  success,  some  good  results 
were  seen,  chiefly  that  there  was  a  better  under- 
standing between  pupils  and  teachers,  and  that 
the  pupils  showed  a  clearer  conception  of  the  ob- 
ject and  right  principle  of  punishment. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  both  pupils  and  teachers 
felt  the  need  of  a  code  of  laws.  Laws  were,  there- 
fore, adopted  relating  to  the  more  common  offences. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  specify  "evident  disor- 
ders," they  being  classed  under  the  one  inclusive 
head.  Each  law  was  adopted  by  the  voluntary 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  class.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  every  law  and  the  penalty  affixed  to  it 
were  proposed  by  the  pupils,  and  a  good  deal  of 
discretion  was  shown  in  the  affixing  of  penalties. 
"A  pupil  that  leaves  his  seat  without  permission 
should  be  made  to  appreciate  his  seat,"  suggested 
one  who  proposed  that  the  offender  be  made  to 
stand  by  his  seat  for  ten  minutes,  this  period  to  be 
increased  by  five  minutes  for  every  time  that  he 
leaned  on  anything. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  school  month  an 
Officer  of  the  Room  and  a  Deputy  Officer  are 
elected.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  officer  in  charge  to 
execute  the  laws,  and  to  see  that  every  offence  is 
recorded  in  the  record-book  by  the  offender.     The 
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record-book  enables  the  teacher  to  sum  up  with  a 
fair  degree  of  accuracy  the  pupil's  deportment  for 
the  week  or  month,  as  well  as  to  know  when  ofTences 
are  mounting  up  against  one  child  so  as  to  demand 
notice  from  the  teacher.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
those  pupils  who  have  no  records  against  them  have 
earned  badges  of  citizenship,  which  they  will  wear 
until  forfeited  by  an  offense  classed  as  a  "greater 
disorder,"  or  by  as  many  as  three  "  lesser  disorders" 
in  as  many  weeks.  It  seems  proper  that  citizen- 
ship should  be  more  easily  kept  than   won. 

After  an  experience  of  si.x  months  we  can  safely 
pronounce  the  system  a  success.  The  pupils  are 
interested  in  the  order  of  the  room,  and  the  order 
is  better  than  it  was  under  the  former  system..  A 
gratifying  spirit  is  shown.  It  is  not  infrequent  that 
a  pupil  reports  himself  or  herself  as  having  taken 
part  in  a  disorder  in  which  another  has  been 
caught. 

The  scheme  of  self-government  in  use  on  the 
yard  is  modelled  somewhat  on  that  of  the  town. 
Each  room  elects  a  member  of  the  School  Council. 
The  Council  elects  a  mayor,  clerk,  and  one  police- 
man from  each  room.  Some  discretion  is  left  to 
the  mayor  in  the  imposition  of  punishment.  The 
administration  of  the  yard  government  has  been, 
so  far,  with  entire  satisfaction  to  the  school  author- 
ities and  without  complaint  from  the  pupils;  and 
there  is  evidence  of  the  development  of  a  healthy 
public  sentiment. 

The  teacher  who  introduces  pupil-government 
into  his  school  or  grade  will  find  diffiulties  to  be 
overcome,  but  these  difficulties  are,  I  believe,  all 
traceable  to  the  fact  that  pupils  and  teachers  are 
so  accustomed  to  a  very  different  mode  of  discipline 
that  it  is  hard  for  the  mind  to  form  the  new 
habits.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  exercising  our 
wills  directly  and  immediately  on  the  conduct  of 
the  pupil  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  refrain  from 
interfering  disastrously  with  the  self-government 
plan.  But  the  teacher  will  find  that  his  personal 
influence  over  his  scholars  is  increased,  that  they 
understand  his  aims  better,  and  that  he  knows  their 
personalities  better.  He  becomes  a  teacher  of 
practical  civics  and  of  practical  ethics— individual 
and  social. 


Hints  for  the  Reading  Lesson. 


BETTIE  BARBEE. 


Educate  and  inform  the  whole  mass  of  the  people. 
Enable  them  to  see  that  it  is  to  their  own  interest 
to  preserve  peace  and  order,  and  they  will  preserve 
them — Jefferson. 


The  prime  object  in  teaching  elementary  read- 
ing is  to  enable  the  pupil  readily  to  grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  the  printed  page.  If  the  sentences  consist 
of  three  or  four  words  and  the  meaning  can  be 
taken  in  at  once,  it  would  be  advisable  to  drill  in 
both  articulation  and  enunciation.  With  pupils 
who  are  inclined  to  hesitate  I  have  found  this  re- 
petition of  sentences  an  admirable  plan  for  pro- 
moting fluency. 

In  more  advanced  reading,  I  have  noticed  that 
if  the  teacher  explains  the  object  of  the  story  be- 
fore the  pupil  reads  it,  the  manner  of  reading 
seems  more  intellectual,  particularly  if  an  illustra- 
tion by  a  chalk  talk  has  also  been  given.  This  has 
a  tendency  to  make  careless  and  indifferent  pupils 
more  observing.  Reversing  this  order  has  also 
been  found  advisable.  Question  the  pupils  as  to 
the  subject  of  the  lesson  and  ascertain  if  he  un- 
derstands it  thoroughly;  then  the  reading  will  be 
done  with  a  comprehensiveness  that  is  absolutely 
essential  to  good  reading. 

Another  successful  idea  easily  carried  out,  and 
one  that  is  usually  neglected,  is  to  allow  each  pupil 
to  read  a  paragraph,  and  then,  closing  the  book, 
question  it  regarding  it.  This  not  only  aids  in 
holding  the  pupil's  attention,  but  does  much 
towards  securing  accuracy  of  expression. 

An  incident  in  paragraph  reading  that  was 
amusing  occurred  in  one  of  my  reading  classes 
quite  recently.  Calling  on  a  little  girl  who  stood 
about  third  in  her  class  to  read,  not  the  third,  but 
the  second  paragraph,  she  calmly  informed  me 
that  she  couldn't — but  could  read  the  third.  Prov- 
ing that  she  had  prepared  only  the  one  paragraph 
she  e.xpected  to  be  called  on  to  read.  It  is 
obvious  therefore,  that  we  should  not  call  on  pu- 
pils to  recite  by  rotation. 

Always  picture  the  real  meaning  of  the  lesson 
in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  The  originality  of  the 
teacher  will  suggest  many  different  ways,  but  in 
all  cases  the  result  will  be  the  same.  The  pupil 
will  unconsciously  read  the  lesson  correctly,  be- 
cause he  has  a  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  sounds 
of  the  words  but  of  their  actual  meaning  as  well. 
When  this  is  accomplished  we  have  found,  opin- 
ions to  the  contrary,  a  "  Royal  Road  to  Good 
Reading." 

One  pound  of  learning  requires  ten  pounds  of 
common  sense  to  apply  it. — Persian  Proverb. 
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Guilford  Court  House.* 


Thursday  morning,  March  15,  1781,  was  calm 
and  cool,  the  deep  blue  sky  without  a  cloud.  The 
first  tinge  of  green  was  just  appearing  by  the  road- 
side, and  the  first  notes  of  mating  birds  were  heard 
in  the  forests  around  the  straggling  hamlet  of 
Guilford  Court  House.  It  was  a  typical  March  day 
in  central  North  Carolina,  when  the  force  of  winter 
is  spent  but  his  icy  breath  siill  lingers  on  the  air, 
bracing  the  body  and  giving  high  tone  to  the  mind. 

Nature  was  quiet  and  smiling  enough,  but  around 
this  village  of  two  or  three  hundred  peace-loving 
North  Carolinians,  nestled  in  an  almost  unbroken 
forest  on  the  ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Deep 
and  the  Haw,  was  gathering  the  cloud  of  war,  soon 
to  break  in  thunder  of  battle,  hail  of  lead  and  rain 
of  blood.  General  Greene  had  taken  his  position 
here  and  was  offering  battle  to  Lord  Cornwallis, 
who  was  rapidly  approaching  from  the  west  along 
the  New  Garden  road  with  2,000  veterans,  the 
flower  of  the  British  army  and  commanded  by 
officers  accustomed  to  victory. 


*The  facts  in  this  account  are  taken  from  Sclienck's  "  North  Car- 
olina, 1780-'81." 


The  summer  of  1780  was  the  gloomiest 
period  of  the  war.  The  British  had  transfer- 
red active  hostilities  to  the  South.  Georgia 
had  been  conquered  and  the  royal  governor 
reinstated.  Lincoln,  aided  by  the  French  fleet, 
had  ingloriously  failed  in  an  attempt  to  recap- 
ture Savannah,  and,  in  turn,  had  himself  been 
captured  with  all  his  army  at  Charleston. 
South  Carolina  was  overcome  and  overrun. 
Gates  had  been  defeated  at  Camden,  and  h's 
army,  collected  with  so  much  effort  in  North 
Carolina,  destroyed.  The  Indians  were  rest- 
less on  the  frontier.  The  nation's  credit  was 
gone,  and  its  notes  were  worthless.  Organ- 
ized resistance  had  ceased  in  the  South; 
treason  had  appeared  in  the  North.  The 
victorious  British  army  under  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis was  ready  to  begin  its  march  northward, 
conquering  and  subjugating  as  it  went.  Sal- 
vation depended  on  the  spirit  and  courage  of 
the  common  people  of  the  Carolinas,  Virginia 
and  Maryland. 

And  right  nobly  did  these  common  people 
do  their  part.  The  mountain  men,  led  by 
Sevier,  Shelby,  Campbell,  McDowell,  Cleve- 
land and  Winston,  won  the  battle  of  King's 
Mountain,  killing  or  capturing  Ferguson  and 
his  army  of  1,100  British  and  tories.  This  was 
the  first  turn  in  the  tide.  A  new  army  was  now 
raised  and  put  under  the  command  of  General  Na- 
thanael  Greene,  one  of  the  very  best  officers  in  the 
American  army.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  men 
from  Delaware,  this  new  army  contained  only 
Southerners, — chiefly  North  Carolinians  and  Vir- 
ginians. 

On  January  17,  General  Daniel  Morgan,  one  of 
Greene's  ablest  commanders,  with  only  900  men, 
in  a  battle  lasting  only  fifty  minutes,  defeated  a 
detachment  of  the  British  army  under  Tarleton, 
killingand  wounding  about25omenand  taking  600 
prisoners,  the  Americans  having  only  twelve  killed 
and  sixty-one  wounded.  Then  began  Greene's, 
masterly  retreat  across  the  Catawba,  the  Yadkin 
and  the  Dan,  Cornwallis  burning  his  heavy  baggage 
and  following  him  across  North  Carolina  with  his 
mainarmy,full  of theconfidenceof victory.  Greene 
soon  recrossed  the  Dan  and,  strengthened  by  the 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  militia  and  volunteers, 
advanced  to  Guilford  Court  House,  where  we  find 
him  this  bright  March  morning  stationing  his  men 
and  giving  directions  for  the  coming  battle.  He 
had  previously  inspected  this  field  and  noted  the 
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advantages  it  offered    to    the    army    occupying    it  more  than  five  thousand  men.     Of  these,  seventeen 

first.  hundred  were  Contmentals,  troops  of  the  regular 

The  court  house  itself  was  situated  on  a  cleared  army.       The   remainder  consisted    of   militia    and 

hill  sloping  down  to  Hunting  Creek  on  the  west,  volunteers  — seventeen  hundred  North  Carolinians 

The   opposite   slope,  across  the   creek,  is    sharper  and  two  thousand  or  more  Virginians.     Of  the  reg- 

than  that  on  the   east   and    is   divided  by  ravines  ulars,  fifteen  hundred   were   infantry, — a  Virginia 

from    the    southwest    and    the    northwest,  uniting  brigade  under  General  Huger,   two  Maryland  reg- 

where  they  cross  the  New  Garden  road  and  extend-  iments,  a  remnant  of  Delawares,  and   a   company 

ing  through  a  depression   northward  to  the  creek,  in   Lee's   legion.     Two  divisions  of  cavalry,  under 

They  have  been  cut   by    small    streams,  rising  on  Colonel  Henry  Lee  (Light-Horse  Harry,  father  of 

the  hillside  and    making   their   way   to  the  creek.  Robert  E.  Lee)  and  Colonel  William  Washington, 

There   was    a    narrow    strip    of   marsh    along    the  contained   a    hundred    and    si.xty-five    men.     The 

margin  of  these  streams.     A  mile  west  of  Hunting  artillery   consisted  of  four  six-pounders  served  by 

Creek  and   almost  parallel  to  it  is  Little  Horsepen  sixty  men.     Among  the  volunteers  were  men  who 

creek.     Two    small    branches  (not  shown   on    the  had  fought  at  King's  Mountain,   and  more  would 


map)  from  the 
north  and  the 
southeast  join 
this  creek  near 
the  crossing  of 
the  New  Garden 
road, one  on  eith- 
er side  of  the  road 
The  ground  rises 
for  a  little  way  on 
the  east  side  of 
the  creek  and  is 
then  quite  level 
for  more  than  half 
a  mile  until  it  be- 
gins to  descend 
to  the  ravines 
and  branches  of 
Hunting  Creek. 
The  sloping  sides 
of  the  two  creeks 
were  cleared,  the 

stretch  between  was  covered  with  oak  and  hickory 
forest.  The  New  Garden  road,  by  which  Cornwallis 
must  approach,  ran  directly  across  this  plateau, 
crossing  the  creeksatright  angles.  Other  roads 
converging  near  the  court  house  offered  Greene  in  on  the  battle  fields  of  America  and  Europe,  and 
case  of  defeat  a  safe  retreat  to  his  supplies.  There  supplied  with  the  best  arms  of  the  time.  Among 
being  few  tories  in  this  section  of  the  state  and  them  was  a  regiment  of  mercenary  Hessians,  the 
Cornwallis  having  burned  his  heavy  baggage  and  Welsh  Fusileers  (the  regiment  of  the  Prince  of 
exhausted  his  supply  of  medicines,  anything  less  Wales),  and  a  regiment  of  Scotch  Highlanders, 
than  a  decisive  victory  would  mean  defeat  to  him.  The  Highlanders  wore  green  plaid  pants,  close  fit- 
while  only  partial  success  would  mean  victory  for  ting  red  vests  and  high  fur  caps.  All  were  dressed 
Greene.    Both  armies  were  eager  for  battle.  in  the  bright   uniform  of  the    British   army.     The 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  forces  so  soon  to      officers  were  skilled  men  and  tried,  and  were  '-ac- 
he engaged  in  the  fierce  struggle  on  this  field.  customed  to  succeed." 

General  Greene   probably   had   here   somethi#ig  Green  had  reached  the  field  on  the  day  before, 


MARYL.^ND    JION'UMENT. 


have  been  here 
but  for  an  upris- 
ing of  the  Indi- 
ans in  the  West. 
Most  of  these  and 
some  of  the  reg- 
ulars  had  not 
seen  battle.  The 
Continentals 
wore  uniforms 
and  had  such 
arms  as  the 
country  could 
supply.  The  vol- 
unteers and  mil- 
itia were  dressed 
in  citizen's  cloth- 
es—  some  wore 
buckskin  breech- 
es, others  hunt- 
ing-shirts —  and 
were  armed  only 
with  the  hunting  rifles  they  had  brought  from  home. 
Cornwallis  had  not  more  than  half  as  many  men 
as  Greene,  but  they  were  veterans,  the  choice 
troops  of  the  British  army,  trained  and  hardened 
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and  so  had  time  to  plan  the  battle  and  station  his 
forces  carefully  and  deliberately.  These  he  ar- 
ranged in  three  lines. 

The  North  Carolina  militia,  with  their  hunting 
rifles,  muzzle-loading  flint-locks,  were  drawn  up 
behind  a  zig-zag  rail  fence  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
five  hundred  yards  east  of  Little  Horsepen  Creek. 
The  slope  before  them  was  cleared  down  to  the 
creek;  behind  them  was  woods.  Their  line  was  at 
right  angles  to  the  New  Garden  road  and  on  both 
sides  of  it.  Eaton's  brigade  of  Halifax  and  War- 
ren men  were  on  the  north  side  of  the  road;  But- 


ton's riflemen  from  Surry  and  Stokes,  many  of 
them  King's  Mount  men.  In  the  rear  of  these  was 
Lee's  cavalry.  The  orders  to  the  militia  line  were 
to  fire  twice  with  good  aim  and  at  killing  distance 
and  then  retire. 

Three  hundred  yards  behind  this  first  line,  in  the 
forest,  under  the  gentle  slope  of  the  hill,  was  the 
Virginia  militia  under  Stevens  and  Lawson.  These 
were  on  both  sides  of  the  road  like  the  first  line. 
Behind  Stevens's  command  were  posted  sentinels 
with  orders  to  shoot  down  any  man  who  broke 
from  the  ranks. 


MONUMENT    TO    COLONEL    JETHRO    SUMNER. 


ler's  brigade,  from  Orange,  Guilford  and  Granville, 
were  on  the  south  side.  In  the  left  of  Butler's  line 
were  Colonel  Arthur  Forbis'  Guilford  Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians.  In  the  road  and  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  militia  line  were  placed  two  six-pounders,  under 
Captain  Singleton  of  Virginia.  On  Eaton's  right 
was  Colonel  Washington  with  Kirkwood's  Dela- 
wares  (about  80  men,  the  remnant  from  Camden), 
Lynch's  riflemen  (200),  and  his  own  cavalry.  On 
Butler's  left  was  Colonel  William  Campbell — 
who  had  fought  at  King's  Mountain, — with  five 
hundred  men.  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  volun- 
teers.    Among  these  were  Armstrong's  and  Wins- 


Nearly  a  third  of  a  mile  farther  east,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  road,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  sloping 
down  into  the  ravine  previously  mentioned,  was  the 
line  of  Continentals, — the  Virginians  on  the  right, 
the  Marylanders  next  to  the  road  and  facing  it  ob- 
liquely. The  Virginia  brigade  consisted  of  two 
rigiments  under  Colonel  Green  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Hawes,  the  whole  commanded  by  General 
Huger.  The  First  Maryland  regiment  was  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Gunby,  the  Second  by  Colonel 
Ford,  the  whole  by  Colonel  Otho  Williams. 

The  First  Maryland  was  a  veteran  regiment  and 
one  of  the  best  in  the  American  army.     The  Sec- 
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ond  Maryland  had  not  been  in  battle.  They  were 
nearest  the  road.  Two  pieces  of  artillery  were 
placed  between  the  two  brigades  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill. 

Learning  of  Greene's  movements,  Cornwallis  left 
his  camp  on  Deep  River,  twelve  miles  to  the  west, 
early  in  the  morning  and  marched  directly  toward 
Guilford  Court  House,  Tarleton's  cavalry  in  the 
advance. 

Lee's  Legion  had  been  sent  forward  to  meet  the 
advancing  army,  and  four  or  five  miles  from  the 
camp  there  was  a  sharp  brush  quite  early  in  the 
morning.  Tarleton  was  driven  back  before  Lee's 
spirited  charge,  but  Lee  was  compelled  to  retreat 
before  the  quick  fire  of  the  infantry.  The  graves  of 
about  twenty  soldiers  may  be  seen  near  the  Quaker 
Meeting-House  to  this  day. 

About  jioon  the  British  reached  the  creek,  in 
sight  of  the  American  line,  and  Singleton  opened 
on  them  with  his  two  six-pounders,  the  British 
responding  with  their  three-pounders.  To  the  music 
of  this  cannonade  the  British  formed  quickly  in 
line  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  along  the  creek.  The 
Highlanders  and  the  Hessians,  commanded  by 
Major-General  Leslie,  and  supported  by  the  first 
battallion  of  Guards  under  Norton,  formed  on  the 
soHth  of  the  road.  The  23rd  (the  Welsh  Fusileers) 
and  33rd  (Cornwallis's  old  regiment,  now  "his  pet 
and  pride")  formed  under  Colonel  Webster  on  the 
north  of  the  road.  General  O'Hara  was  directed 
to  support  Webster  with  the  Second  Guards  and 
the  Grenadiers,  and  later  the  Yagers  and  light  in- 
fantry attached  themselves  to  Webster's  left.  The 
artillery  could  move  only  along  the  road,  and  the 
cavalry  was  to  be  held  in  reserve  until  the  open 
ground  near  the  court  house  was  reached. 

The  only  organized  army  in  the  South  and  the 
British  commander  with  his  veteran  troops  are 
thus  arrayed  against  each  other  for  victorj'  or  de- 
feat, and  the  fate  of  the  Revolution  probably  de- 
pends on  the  next  few  hours  of  bloody  fighting. 
Should  Greene  be  beaten  as  was  Gates  at  Camden, 
North  Carolina  will  fall  as  has  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  and  Cornwallis  will  march  victoriously 
into  Virginia.  In  these  quiet  Carolina  woods  the 
God  of  battles  holds  the  balance  and  the  voice  of 
destiny  is  soon  to  be  heard  in  the  crack  of  the 
huntsman's  rifle.  It  is  a  supreme  moment,  and 
one  never  to  be  forgotten  when  the  story  of  our 
country  is  told. 

With  arms  charged,  the  British  advanced  over 
the  cleared  ground  along  the  north  of  the  road  to 


within  150  yards  of  the  rail  fence,  where  Eaton's 
men  poured  into  them  a  deadly  rifle  fire  which  made 
them  stagger  and  fall  back,  but  Webster,  riding 
rapidjy  to  the  front,  hurried  them  forward,  only  to 
receive  a  more  deadly  fire  from  the  militia  at  a 
distance  of  only  thirty  or  forty  yards.  These  hav- 
ing no  arms  to  meet  the  British  bayonet  charge, 
retreated,  as  they  had  been  ordered,  their  flight 
becoming  a  rout. 

On  the  south  of  the  road  the  work  of  the  militia 
was  more  destructive  still.  At  their  first  fire  one- 
half  the  Highlanders  "dropped  on  the  spot." 
Further  south,  the  left  of  Butler's  brigade  and  the 
volunteers  under  Forbis  continued  to  fire  until  the 
Hessians  mounted  the  fence,  then  they  clubbed 
their  guns  and  stubbornly  fell  back  before  the 
British  baj'onets,  fighting  hand  to  hand  and  finally 
uniting  themselves  with  Campbell's  corps. 

Nor  was  the  fire  from  the  front  the  only  one  the 
British  had  to  meet.  Washington  on  their  left 
flank  and  Campbell  on  their  right  poured  in  a 
heavy  fire.  Webster  wheeled  the  23d  and  33d 
regiments  to  the  left  so  as  to  face  Lynch  and  Kirk- 
wood,  and  O'Hara's  reserves  formed  on  their  ex- 
treme left.  The  Second  Guards  moved  along  the 
road  to  fill  the  space  thus  left  vacant,  and  con- 
tinued to  move  on  toward  the  second  line,  Lawson's 
Virginia  militia.  Lynch  and  Kirkwood,  hard 
pressed,  retreated  and  formed  on  the  right  of  the- 
Virginians.  Webster  readjusted  his  line  for  the 
attack  on  the  second  line. 

On  the  South  of  the  road,  the  Hessians,  rein- 
forced by  Norton's  reserve  of  Guards,  wheeled  to 
the  right  to  oppose  Campbell's  deadly  fire,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  Highlanders  moved  up  the 
road  to  engage  Stevens'  Virginians. 

One  of  the  most  stubborn  fights  of  the  day  was 
between  the  Hessians  and  the  Guards  on  the  one 
side  and  Campbell's  Virginian  and  Carolina  vol- 
unteers on  the  other.  Campbell  was  soon  cut  off 
from  his  connection  with  the  other  American  forces 
and  was  then  gradually  driven  south.  Campbell's 
men  would  retreat,  load  their  rifles  behind  the 
trees  and  fire,  the  British  falling  back.  Then  the 
British  would  push  Campbell's  men  back  with  the 
bayonet, — and  so  it  continued  for  a  mile  across  the 
woods  to  a  high  range  of  hills,  where  the  rifllemen 
were  beginning  to  gain  the  advantage,  when  Lee 
suddenly  left  Campbell's  flank  and  Tarleton  ap- 
peared. So  stubborn  had  been  this  fight  all  along 
that  Cornwallis  soon  left  his  position  in  another 
part  of  the  field  and  came  to  give  the  help  of  his 
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presence  to  his  soldiers  here.     A  few  minutes  after 
his  appearance  his  horse  was  shot  under  him. 

In  the  center,  all  the  British  forces  not  drawn  off 
after  Campbell  attacked  the  second  line.  Law- 
son's  brigade,  on  the  north  of  the  road,  gave  way 
and  wheeled  to  the  south  side  in  the  rear  of  Stev- 
ens and  retreated  through  the  woods  to  avoid 
Tarleton's  cavalry.  Kirkwood  and  Lynch  march- 
ed directly  from  their  first  position  to  the  right  of 
the  Continentals  in  the  third  line.  Webster,  hav- 
ing driven  Lawrence  out  of  his  path,  marched  di- 
rectly through  the  forest  to  engage  the  Continen- 


Without  stopping  to  count  the  odd«  against  him  or 
waiting  for  reinforcements,  he  charged  the  First 
Maryland  and  Havves'  Virginians.  When  the  Brit- 
ish had  reached  the  ravine  and  were  within  forty 
yards  from  the  Americans  these  poured  in  a  de- 
structive fire  on  the  British  and  charged  them  with 
fixed  bayonets  till  they  yielded,  broke  and  fled  in 
disorder  and  were  routed  and  scattered  in  the  woods. 
Webster  was  mortally  wounded. 

As  the  First  Maryland  fell  back  to  its  position 
on  the  hill  the  second  Guards,  now  under  Colonel 
Stuart,   swept  down  the  south  fork  of  the  ravine 


em5sci/finV£srEife,u  /=^Ji.* 
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tals.  Stevens'  Virginians  did  not  yield  so  readily. 
Three  times  did  they  drive  back  the  remnant  of 
the  Highlanders  and  the  23d  regiment,  which  had 
been  sent  to  their  assistance,  and  as  often  were 
they  compelled  to  retreat  before  the  British  bayo- 
nets. But  they  did  not  leave  the  field  until  driven 
off  by  a  charge  of  Tarleton's  cavalry. 

But  the  crisis  of  the  battle  came  when  the  Con- 
tinentals in  the  third  line  were  engaged.  When 
Colonel  Webster  reached  the  Bruce  road  with  the 
33rd  regiment  and  the  Yagers,  only  two  hundred 
yards  of  old  field  valley  with  scrubby  pines  and  a 
shallow   ravine  separated   him   from   the  regulars. 


and  struck  the  Second  Maryland,  which  fled  with- 
out resistance.  Washington,  now  on  the  opposite 
side  of  this  branch  with  his  cavalry,  saw  Stuart's 
charge  and  the  flight  of  the  Marj^landers.  Sounding 
the  charge,  he  rushed  down  the  valley,  across  the 
branch  and,  at  full  gallop,  charged  the  Guards  in 
the  rear  and  drove  through  them,  slaying  right  and 
left.  Peter  Francisco,  the  Virginia  giant,  slew 
eleven  men.  Then  the  First  Maryland  men  struck 
the  Guards  on  the  left  flank  and  drove  them  to  the 
south  with  great  slaughter.  But  Stuart  would  not 
fly.  Seeing  the  helpless  condition  of  the  men,  now 
slowly   yielding   ground,   Cornwallis   ordered   the 
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artillery  to  open  fire  on  the  struggling  mass  of  men, 
firing  grape-shot  on  friend  and  foe  alike — a  terrible 
remedy  but  necessary.  The  struggling,  confused 
mass  separated,  and  Stuart's  men  were  able  to  take 
shelter  behind  the  guns.  But  Stuart  himself  was 
slain  by  the  saber  of  Captain  John  Smith  of  the 
Marylanders,  who  was  slain  in  turn  by  a  British 
soldier. 

Greene  at  once  reformed  his  line  for  another  at- 
tack— the  First  Maryland  next  to  the  road.  Lynch 
and  Kirkwood  in  the  center,  Hawes  and  Greene 
with  their  Viginians  on  the  right,  Washington  with 
his  cavalry  in  the  rear  of  the  center,  two  pieces  of 
artillery  in  the  New  Garden  road  and  two  at  the 
center  with  Kirkwood  and  Lynch.  Lee,  having 
left  Campbell,  was  an  idle  spectator  on  the  court 
house  hill  across  the  creek. 

Webster  rallied  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attack 
on  the  right.  The  remnant  of  the  Gurds  came  into 
line.  The  Highlanders  and  the  23rd, having  driven 
Stephens  off  the  field,  were  coming  up  on  the  south 
of  the  road.  A  cannonade  and  musketry  fire  was 
kept  up  across  the  ravine.  Tarleton,  sent  to  order 
Norton  with  the  First  Guards  to  join  Cornwallis  for 
a  final  charge,  finding  Campbell  without  the  pro- 
tection of  Lee's  cavalry,  ordered  the  Hessians  to 
fire,  and,  under  the  cover  of  the  smoke,  rushed  on 
the  riflemen  and  cut  them  to  pieces. 

Finding  his  militia  were  all  driven  from  the  field 
and  that  the  full  force  of  the  enemy  could  now  be 
concentrated  against  his  regulars — reduced  by  death 
and  the  flight  of  the  Second  Maryland— Greene  de- 
cided to  retreat.  Leaving  Col.  Greenand  his  Vir- 
ginians in  front  to  hold  back  the  British,  he  with- 
drew his  men  across  the  creek  and  up  the  hill  to 
the  road  leading  to  McQuistan's  bridge,  Washing- 
ton covering  the  retreat.  Soon  the  Americans 
were  in  their  old  camp  at  Reedy  Fork.  Lee,  re- 
treating by  another  road,  came  into  camp  a  day 
later. 

Cornwallis  made  little  attempt  to  follow  the  re- 
treating Americans.  His  amunition  was  exhausted, 
he  had  only  a  scant  supply  of  food  and  medicine, 
more  than  one-third  of  his  men  lay  on  the  field, 
dead  or  wounded, — among  them  many  of  his  best 
officers. 

In  the  evening  it  turned  cold  and  at  night  a  heavy 
rain  fell,  drenching  and  hastening  the  death  of 
many  of  the  wounded.  A  few  American  prisoners 
were  huddled  in  a  rail  pen  during  the  night,  but 
refused  the  next  morning  to  accept  Cornwallis' 
offer  of  money  to  take  service  in  the  British  army. 


Burying  his  dead  and  leaving  his  wounded  to  the 
care  of  the  good  Quakers  in  the  neighborhood,  on 
the  17th  Cornwallis  withdrew  his  diminished  and 
shattered  army  to  his  old  camp  on  Deep  River,  and 
sadly  took  up  his  march  to  Cross  Creek  (Fayette- 
ville)  and  Wilmington.  He  had  fought  hard  and 
boldly,  shunning  no  personal  danger  (Three  horses 
were  shot  under  him.)  But  his  visions  of  triumph' 
and  victory  were  gone.  Later  in  the  summer  he 
marched  into  Virginia  and  surrendered  to  Wash- 
ington ot  Yorktown  in  October. 

Greene,  who  had  lost  but  320  men  (not  count- 
ing the  militia  who  went  home),  still  had  1,350 
Continentals,  1,500  militia  and  600  volunteer  rifle- 
men. Others  came  in  later.  As  Cornwallis  re- 
treated, he  followed  after  him  to  Cross  Creek,  and 
then  continued  on  to  South  Carolina,  where,  be- 
tween Hobkirk's  Hill  and  Utah  Springs,  he  drove 
the  British  from  South  Carolina  into  Charleston, 
where  they  remained  shut  up  under  the  cover  of 
their  ships. 

Guilford  Court  House  was  the  only  battle  be- 
tween the  main  forces  of  the  enemy  fought  in 
North  Carolina.  It  was  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  war,  and  led  directly  to  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  There  were  many  deeds 
of  daring,  much  brave  fighting  and  many  narrow 
escapes  during  the  day;  but  none  fought  more 
bravely  or  did  their  part  better  than  the  North 
Carolina  militia  and  volunteers.  Like  King's 
Mountain  and  Cowpens,  the  battle  depended  on 
these  citizen  soldiers,  and  here,  as  there,  they  ac- 
quitted themselves  nobly. 


The  Bugler  Boy. 


On  the  iith 
of  Feb.,  1781, 
(some  say  the 
ioth)Cornwallis 
was  encamped 
at  Saunders' 
mill,  near  Oak 
Ridge.  "Light- 
Horse  Harry"  I 
Lee    was    reco- 


noitermg     near  |J 

Bruce's      Cross 

Roads,      now 

Summerfield. 

This  was  during     monument  erected  by  students  of 

p  p  ,  OAK   RIDGE   institute   TO    GILLIS 

Gen.      (areene  s  ^hk  bugler  boy. 
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famous  retreat  to  Virginia,  about  one  month  before 
the  battle  of  Guilford  Court  House.  Greene  had 
taken  the  southern  road  by  Guilford  Court  House, 
and  Cornwallis  the  more  northern,  with  a  view  to 
intercepting  him  before  he  reached  the  Dan.  Lee's 
troops  were  just  preparing  a  late  breakfast  when 
informed  by  a  countryman  that  Tarleton's  men 
were  approaching.  Lee  at  once  dispatched  Cap- 
tain Armstrong  with  the  countryman  to  ascertain 
their  whereabouts.  The  countryman  objected  be- 
cause his  horse  was  slow  and  the  bugler  boy, 
Gillies,  a  lad  some  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  in- 
duced (or  ordered)  to  exchange  his  spirited  horse 
with  him. 

They  came  on  the  British  dragoons  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  Oak  Ridge,  and  being  unable 
to  meet  so  overwhelming  a  force, Ihey  put  spurs  to 
their  horses,  leaving  the  bugler,  with  the  country- 
man's slow  horse,  in  the  rear,  where  the  dragoons 
soon  overtook  him  and  hacked  him  to  pieces.  No 
one  knows  whether  he  was  a  North  Carolinian  or 
not.  He  probably  was  not.  No  one  knows  much 
more  about  him.  We  only  know  that  he  fell  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  his  country.  His 
comrades  must  have  thought  much  of  him;  for  a 
few  minutes  later  they  fell  upon  the  British 
dragoons  and  killed  eighteen  of  them. 

All  we  know  of  the  young  bugler  is  his  name. 
In  1897  the  students  of  Oak  Ridge  Institute 
resolved  to  perpetuate  that,  and  judged  it  fit  that 
the  boys  should  erect  a  suitable  monument  for  that 
purpose.  The  Athenian  and  Philomathean  socie- 
ties took  the  matter  up,  and  the  result  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  monuments  to  be  found  on  the  Guil- 
ford battle  ground.  It  was  unveiled  May  6th, 
1897,  in  the  presence  of  a  very  large  audience,  a 
good  part  of  which  was  made  up  of  students  from 
the  schools  and  colleges  of  Greensboro  and  Guil- 
ford county. 


Guilford  Court  House  was  situated  six  miles 
north  of  the  present  site  of  Greensboro.  At  the 
time  of  the  battle  it  was  a  straggling  hamlet  of  only 
two  or  three  hundred  people,  with  a  court-house 
and  a  jail  near  the  center.  Later,  its  name  was 
changed  to  Martinsville  in  honor  of  Governor 
Alexander  Martin.  When  Rockingham  was  cut 
off  from  Guilford  in  1785,  Martinsville  was  no 
longer  near  the  center  of  the  county,  and  in  1809 
j  the  court-house  was  moved  to  Greensboro.  Mar- 
f  tinsville  was  soon  deserted  and  its  houses  fell  into 
decay.      Few  -vestiges   of  the   village   were    left. 


JUDGE    DAVID    SCHENCK. 


The  site  became  a  part  of  an  old  field,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  remember  the  exact  location  of  the 
battle  field  or  to  care  about  it. 

When  Judge 
David  Schenck 
moved  to 
Greensboro  in 
1882,  he  be- 
came interested 
in  the  battle 
field,  and  in  the 
location  .of  the 
lines  of  battle. 
Fouryears  later 
he  purchased 
fifty  acres  of  the 
field  from  its 
owners  and  be- 
gan to  clear  it 
and  put  it  in 
shape.  In  1887 
_^he  Guilford 
Battle  ,  Ground 
Company"  was  formed  and  chartered  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  state.  Then  began  the  work  of 
restoring  the  field  to  its  condition  in  1781  and 
marking  it.  On  May  5th,  1888,  a  series  of  celebra- 
tions was  held  on  the  grounds,  and  the  attendance 
was  very  large.  Just  before  the  celebration  Gov- 
ernor A.  M.  Scales  had  a  granite  pyramid  erected 
in  the  center  of  the  field  near  the  railroad  which 
now  runs  through  the  field  near  the  position  of  the 
second  line  of  battle. 

Since  this  first  celebration  few  years  have  passed 
without  a  celebration  in  May  or  on  July  4th,  and  no 
year  has  passed  without  some  permanent  addition 
to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  field.  The  grounds 
have  been  cleared  and  fully  and  carefully  marked, 
springs  have  been  walled  and  covered,  a  lake  has 
been  formed  and  ornamented,  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  relics  has  been  made  and  housed  in  a  neat 
and  substantial  building,  the  remains  of  prominent 
revolutionary  heroes  have  been  brought  here  and 
re-interred,  and  several  monuments  have  been 
erected,  prominent  among  them  monuments  to 
William  Hooper,  Major  Joseph  Winston,  and  the 
Marylanders  who  fell  here.  But  the  most  valuable 
result  is  the  large  amount  of  literature  which  is 
accumulating  through  these  celebrations  and  be- 
cause of  the  increasing  interest  in  the  battle.  The 
most  valuable  contribution  yet  is  Judge  Schenck's 
"North    Carolina;  i78o-'8i,"  written    to    vindicate 
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the  Nortli  Carolina  militia  engaged  in  this  battle 
and  to  make  plain  North  Carolina's  part  in  this 
critical  period  of  the  war. 

The  expenses  of  reclaiming  and  beautifying  the 
field  have  been  borne  by  the  company  aided  by 
voluntary  gifts.  The  State  of  North  Carolina  makes 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $200  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  State  has  made  one  appropriation  of 
$1,000.  But  Judge  Schenck  has  been  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  work,  and  the  reclaimed  battle  ground 
will  be  his  monument. 


The  Cause  and  Cure  of  Expressionless  Reading. 


In  reading  aloud,  the  child  should  be  taught 
from  the  beginning  to  read  sentences  or  shorter 
groups  of  related  words,  not  single  words.  The 
eyes  should  travel  ahead  of  the  lips  and  get  the 
idea;  then,  and  not  before,  the  voice  should  give  it 
expression.  The  most  accomplished  elocutionist 
could  not  read  with  expression  by  looking  at  one 
word  at  a  time  as  primary  children  are  allowed 
and  encouraged  to  do.  No  expression  can  be 
given  without  a  grasp  of  the  thought.     This  can  be 


obtained  only  in  the  way  above  described.  The 
more  complete  the  grasp  of  the  thought,  the  more 
adequate  the  expression  ;  therefore,  encourage  the 
pupil  in  getting  as  complete  a  thought  as  he  can, 
by  letting  the  eyes  precede  the  lips  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. 

This  applies  not  only  to  pupils  who  are  begin- 
ning to  read  but  to  the  most  proficient  readers  as 
well.  With  beginners,  let  them  read  silently  a 
whole  sentence  to  themselves,  if  it  is  short,  and 
then  raise  their  eyes  from  what  they  are  reading, 
and  tell  you  what  they  have  read.  In  this  way, 
they  will  acquire  expression  from  the  beginning. 
Where  the  sentence  is  long,  indicate  by  the  pointer 
or  otherwise  how  far  the  child  is  to  read  before 
giving  the  thought.  Gradually  he  will  come  to 
give  groups  of  related  words,  stopping  at  the  nat- 
ural divisions  of  the  sentence. — Marlboro  School 
Bulletin 


When  he  can  talk,  it  is  time  he  should  begin  to 
learn  to  read.  *  *  When  he  can  read  English 
well,  it  will  be  seasonable  to  enter  him  in  writing. 

— John  Locke. 
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IZLbe  ^  Bsbevillc  ^  Summer  ^  5cbool| 

I  AND  -  CON5ERYflTORT  *  Or  -  nUSIC,  | 

I  ASHEVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA.  "  THE  LAND  OF  THE  SKY."  | 

I  JULY  2nd  TO  AUGUST  25tli.  I 


i  ^JiumniCr  StU^l^  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  Delightful  Climate,  Beautiful  i 
I  *^  Surroundings,  Departments  of  Pedagogy,  Art,  Music,  Expression  and  Oratory,  Pho-  i 
1  tography.  Stenography,  Kindergarten  Training,  and  Academic  Branches.  I 

I  The  Boston  School  of  Expression,  Atlanta  Berlitz  School  of  Modern   Languages,   The  I 

I  Asheville  School  of  Fine  Art,  The  Asheville  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  the  American  1 
I  Kindergarten  and  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  New  York  City.  i 

i  Board  at  moderate  rates  in  private  families,   boarding  houses,  and   hotels.     Write   for  1 

I  full  particulars  to  1 

I  R.  J.  Tig:he,  | 

i  Chairman  Advertising  Committee,  Asheville,  N.  C.       1 
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Lieutenant  William  Ewen  Shipp. 


William  Ewen  Shipp  was  born  at  Asheville,  N.  C, 
August  23,  1861.  His  father,  Judge  William  M. 
Shipp,  was  one  of  the  state's  most  eminent  jurists. 
His  mother  was  Catherine  Cameron,  so  through  his 
veins  flowed  the  blood  of  the  Camerons,  patriots 
and  long-ago  martyrs.  His  childhood  and  boy- 
hood were  passed  at  Lincolnton   and   Charlotte.* 


By  a  brilliant  examination  he  won  the  appointment 
to  West  Point  over  forty  competitors,  and  entered 
the  Academy  in  1879.  He  graduated  in  18831 
eleventh  in  a  class  of  fifty-two. 

He  was  assigned  to  the  loth  Cavalry  at  his  own 
request,  and  joined  his  command  on  the  frontier, 
where  he  saw  hard  service  in  the  Indian  campaigns. 
He  was  commended  for  his  gallantry  in  the  famous 

•Mrs.  Kate  Buxton  MoKee  at  whose  father's  house  Lieutenant 
Shipp  was  born,  says  of  him  in  a  private  letter:  "He  did  not  come  to 
Asheville  again  until  he  was  fourteen,  when  he  walked  from  char- 
lotte with  a  party  of  boys  to  Black  Mountain.  From  there  he  came  to 
us  footsore  and  weary;  but  so  delighted  with  the  beautiful  scenery 
through  which  he  had  passed!  Hewas  very  fond  of  mj' singing  to  him, 
and  in  his  last  letter  to  me,  in  April.  1897.  he  alluded  to  several  songs 
I  used  to  sing  to  him.  He  was  never  anything  but  a  gentle,  loving 
and  affectionate  boy." 


Crawford  expedition.  He  was  one  of  three  officers 
who  accompanied  Captain  Crawford  in  his  e.xpedi- 
tion  against  the  bloodthirsty  Geronimo.  Our  troops 
were  fired  on  by  Mexicans,  who  claimed  they  mis- 
took them  for  Indians.  Captain  Crawford  was  mor- 
tally wounded  and  several  soldiers  were  killed. 
Lieutenant  Shipp  carried  Captain  Crawford's  dead 
body  before  him  on  his  horse  for  fifty  miles,  thus 
saving    it    from    mutilation    at    the    hands    of    the 

Indians. 

He  was  promoted  First  Lieutenant,  lOth 
Cavalry,  in  1889.  January  17,  1894,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Margaret  Busbee,  of  Raleigh. 
When  the  war  broke  out  Lieutenant  Shipp 
was  offered  two  details  that  would  have  kept 
him  away  from  Cuba,  but  he  begged  off  one 
and  declined  the  other. 

He  was  made  Brigade-Quartermaster  on 
General  Young's  staff,  and  his  comrades  tell 
how  tireless  were  his  efforts  to  get  the  men 
supplies.  He  volunteered  for  active  duty, 
and  met  his  death  on  San  Juan  Hill,  in  the 
bloodiest  charge  of  the  war. 

In  Gen.  Leonard  Wood's  words:  "  Lieuten- 
ant Shipp  was  on  my  staff  the  morning  of 
July  1st  and  waskilled  whilemakingacharge 
with  his  troop.  I  had  sent  him  to  deliver  an 
order  to  a  regiment  of  the  brigade,  order- 
ing it  to  advance;  on  his  return,  it  seems, 
he  passed  his  own  regiment,  the  loth,  which 
is  also  a  regiment  of  my  brigade,  just  as  it 
was  starting  forward  to  the  charge.  He 
joined  his  troop,  and  was  leading  it  when 
killed.  His  death  was  a  great  shock  to  all 
his  friends,  of  whom  I  have  been  one  for 
many  years.  His  conduct  during  the  entire 
action  was  distinguished  by  the  greatest  gal- 
lantry and  absolute  disregard  of  danger." 
Colonel  Roosevelt  wrote:  "It  was  Shipp 
who  brought  me  word  to  advance  with  my  regi- 
ment. I  did  not  see  him  again.  He  had  been  riding; 
to  and  fro'iwith  absolute  coolness  and  fearlessness,, 
paying  no  more  heed  to  the  bullets  than  if  they 
were  hailstones,  though  men  were  dropping  on- 
every  hand." 

The  dearest  friend  of  Lieutenant  Shipp's  life,  his 
classmate,  room-mate  and  chum  in  the  West  Point 
days,  Lieut.  William  H.  Smith,  lOth  Cavalry,  was 
killed  in  the  same  hour  on  San  Juan,  at  the  head 
of  his  troop.  Their  love  was  as  great  as  that  of 
the  most  devoted  brothers,  and  they  were  called 
"the  Damon  and  Pythias  of  the  Army." 
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In  March  the  body  of  Lieutenant  Shipp  was 
brought  home  on  the  transport  McClellan,  with 
those  of  his  beloved  friend,  Lieutenant  Smith,  and 
Lieut.  William  George  Elliott,  the  "best  man"  at 
his  wedding  five  years  before. 

Lieutenant  Shipp's  body  was  carried  to  Lincoln- 
ton  to  be  laid  by  his  mother's  side  in  the  quiet  lit- 
tle churchyard.  "From  all  over  the  state  people 
came  to  do  him  honor.  In  the  presence  of  three 
thousand  people,  the  Confederate  Veterans,  Sons 
of  Veterans,  and  the  Lee's  Rifles,  he  was  buried 
with  militarj-  honors.  Taps  was  sounded  after  the 
salute  was  fired  over  his  grave,  which  lies  in  the 
shadow  of  the  church  at  whose  altar  he  was  taught 
those  lessons  of  faith,  endurance  and  devotion  to 
duty  that  made  his  life  noble  and  his  death  heroic." 

A  loyal  Christian,  'a  brave  soldier,  faithful  in 
every  relation  of  life,  his  two  little  sons  have  a 
goodly  heritage  in  his  unsullied  name. 


The  Boyhood  of  William  Ewen  Shipp. 


IL'I<GE  ARM15TE.\D  EURWELL. 


When  William  Ewen  Shipp  was  about  four  years 
of  age,  death  deprived  him  of  his  mother's  love  and 
her  tender  and  affectionate  care.  In  the  home  of 
his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Bartlett  Shipp,  in  the  Coun- 
ty of  Lincoln,  he  was  carefully  nurtured  by  that 
good  and  wise  woman,  and,  under  her  prudent 
training  and  loving  watchfulness,  the  inherited 
traits  of  his  character  were  so  cultivated  that  when, 
at  the  age  of  seven  years,  she  removed  to  the  town 
of  Lincolnton,  he  was  a  boy,  quiet  and  reserved  in 
his  manners,  but  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  and 
always  gentle  and  affectionate  towards  those  he 
loved.  This  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  knew 
the  child. 

At  Lincolnton,  he  was  a  scholar  in  the  school  of 
Miss  Alexander,  a  lady  of  great  culture  and  refine- 
ment. There  he  was  studious  and  obedient,  and 
soon  became  a  favorite  with  his  accomplished 
teacher,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent 
success  in  his  life  as  a  student. 

Here,  too,  began  his  association  with  boys,  and 
there  came  the  conflict  through  which  all  Ameri- 
can boys  must  pass.  He  seemed  even  then,  as 
those  who  watched  him  tell,  to  have  known  no 
feeling  of  fear,  and  to  have  had  a  high  sense  of 
honor,  and  a  determination  to  maintain  his  own 
rights  without  transgression  upon  those  of  his  com- 
panions. And  he  won,  as  he  then  deserved,  many 
warm  friends  among  his  boyish  companions,  who, 


now  that  the  school-boy  sleeps  in  a  hero's  grave, 
declare  that  the  Lincolnton  boy  was  indeed  the 
"father  of  the  man." 

He  was  fond  of  sports  and  exercise,  and,  in  and 
about  the  village,  he  gained  that  health  and 
strength  that  made  him  in  after  years  a  model  of 
physical  manhood. 

In  1S74,  his  family  removed  to  Charlotte,  and 
there  William  became  a  cadet  in  the  Carolina  Mil- 
itary Institute,  of  which  the  distinguished  educator, 
Colonel  J.  P.  Thomas,  was  then  Commandant. 

His  career  at  that  Institution  is  best  told  in  the 
language  of  that  teacher  under  whose  careful  train- 
he  was  fitted  for  his  honorable  career  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  of  the  L'nited  States.  Colonel 
Thomas  knew  his  sterling  worth,  and  says: 

"As  one  who  knew  the  lamented  soldier  when 
the  dew  of  youth  was  fresh  upon  his  brow,  I  desire 
to  add  my  earnest  tribute  to  his  memory. 

"Among  the  first  of  the  boys  of  Charlotte  to  re- 
port for  duty  at  the  old  Carolina  Militar)'  Institute 
was  the  eldest  son  of  my  distinguished  friend.  Judge 
Shipp,  of  excellent  name  and  fame  in  North  Caro- 
lina. There  was  no  better  student,  no  manlier 
young  soldier  than  William  E.  Shipp.  Of  fine 
physique,  of  admirable  morals,  of  marked  mental 
ability,  with  studious  habits,  in  him  I  saw  the  prom- 
ise of  a  brave  and  honorable  career  in  life.  His 
course  at  West  Point,  which  followed  his  training 
at  the  Carolina  Military  Institute,  confirmed  the 
favorable  impression  that  he  had  made  upon  the 
mind  of  his  first  military  teacher.  His  career  in 
the  L'nited  States  Army  was  all  that  could  have 
been  expected  of  a  true  soldier,  brave  to  do  duty 
and  conscientious  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  William  E. 
Shipp  in  elaborate  terms.  The  state  that  gave 
him  birth,  and  the  country  that  he  honored  in  its 
army  will  preserve  his  memorj-.  My  purpose  is  to 
recur  to  the  youth  of  the  hero,  and  to  bear  my  tes- 
timony to  the  high  character  of  the  North  Carolina 
cadet,  who  adorns  the  history  of  that  school  of  th: 
Carolinas — the  Carolina  Military  Institute — whose 
golden  fruitage  has  been  my  consolation  and  my 
pride." 

This  tribute  to  his  memory  was  published  soon 
after  his  death  in  the  Cliarlotte  Observer,  and  was 
the  well-uttered  sentiments  of  the  neighbors  and 
friends  of  his  honored  father  and  of  himself — men 
and  women  who  had  known  the  manly,  studious 
and  dignified  youth  who  had  chosen  the  profession 
of  a  soldier,  and  had  honored  the  profession  of  his 
choice  by  conduct  in  school,  in  camp  and  on  the 
battle-field. 
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Ensign  Worth   Bagley. 


CAPTAIN  C.  B.  DENSON,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


Worth  Bagley,  the  hero  of  Cardenas,  was  born 
in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  April  6th,  1874,  his  parents  be- 
ing Major  William  H.  Bagley,  a  native  of  Perquim- 
ans County,  and  Adelaide  Anne,  daughter  of  Gov- 


ernor Jonathan  Worth.  On  both  sides,  the  ances- 
try of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  distinguished 
for  services  to  the  State,  from  the  period  of  the 
Revolution.  Major  Bagley  rose  to  his  rank  as  a 
brave  and  faithful  officer  in  the  Confederate  Army, 
but  Worth  was  deprived  of  his  father's  guardian- 
ship by  death  before  he  had  completed  his  twelfth 
year. 

From  his  earliest  years,  the  manly  qualities  were 
evident  that  developed  with  his  years  and  wider 
fields  of  action.     The  young   family   circle   of  six. 


of  which  he  was  the  eldest,  beheld  in  him  a  model 
of  filial  love  and  obedience,  even  while  he  tenderly 
embraced  his  mother  on  the  funeral  day,  with  the 
declaration,  "Lean  on  me,  and  I  will  take  care  of 
you."  This  tender,  cherishing  and  venerating,  yet 
protecting  love  for  his  mother  was  the  animating 
spirit  of  his  life.  To  share  her  joj-s  and  griefs,  to 
be  worthy  of  her  pride,  to  worship  with 
her  the  God  of  his  fathers,  became  the 
undercurrent  of  his  pure  and  earnest  and 
noble  life.  In  a  very  wonderful  degree  is 
this  true,  coming  to  the  surface  in  every 
important  event  of  his  life,  pervading  his 
whole  correspondence,  and  shining  forth 
in  all  his  home  intercourse.  It  was  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  historic  truth  of  the 
devotion  of  heroes  to  the  mothers  who  bear 
them. 

As  a  pupil  at  school,  first  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Graded  School,  and  afterwards 
at  the  Raleigh  Male  Academ}',  (Messrs. 
Morson  and  Denson),  he  led  a  consistent 
course  of  faithfulnesr.  to  duty.  His  work 
was  well  and  carefully  done;  every  exer- 
cise was  written  with  precision,  even  in  its 
neat  penmanship,  and  his  ambitious  spirit 
was  exhibited  by  the  truth  of  one  of  his 
own  sayings,  that  he  always  happened  to 
be  the  youngest  boy  of  his  class. 

He  was  obedient,  respectful,  high- 
minded,  honorable.  Youthful  as  he  was, 
he  received  many  of  the  highest  honors 
annually  awarded  in  his  classes,  and 
although  but  fifteen,  was  so  fully  prepared 
in  the  classics  as  well  as  other  branches 
of  study,  that  he  passed  the  examination 
at  Chapel  Hill,  for  entrance  into  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  for  the  A.  B. 
course. 

Yet  he  was  in  no  sense  a  book-worm. 
Gay^  and  bright  in  spirit,  full  of  wit  and 
humor,  and^as  brave  as  a  lion,  he  was  a  leader  in 
athletic  sports,  and  especially  in  the  football  games 
of  the  academy;  afterwards  gaining  prominence 
in  the  victories  which  the  Naval  School  won  over 
Georgetown  and  West  Point.  No  brawler,  he  was 
quick  to  assert  his  just  rights  and  to  protect  the 
weak,  and  everywhere  with  his  fellows,  popularity 
unconsciously  waited  upon  him.  Perhaps  his  un- 
selfish regard  for  others  was  the  secret. 

He  had  always  a  strong  desire  to  enter   the   na- 
val or  military  service,   and   frequently  talked    of 
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this  longing  with  one  of  his  teachers  whose  son  had 
joined  the  signal  service.  Opportunity  came,  in 
the  competitive  examination  held  in  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  for  an  appointment  to  Ca- 
detship  at  Annapolis.  All  the  examiners  were 
strangers  to  him  and  his  county.  He  had  not 
been  trained  at  a  military  school,  but  rather  for 
classical  studies,  yet  he  won  it,  and  decidedly. 
More  than  that,  after  his  appointment,  June  3d, 
1889,  his  entrance  at  Annapolis  was  most  brilliant. 
Although  the  youngest  man  in  a  class  of  70,  being 
but  fifteen  years  in  April,  he  excelled  every  other 
man,  it  is  stated,  by  35  points  in  a  total  of  450. 

But  he  had  attempted  ^  Herculean  task, — to 
pursue  mathematical  and  scientific  branches  for 
which  he  had  had  no  direct  technical  training. 
Yet,  with  sleepless  energy,  he  never  despaired. 
Even  after  he  was  beaten  in  one  examination,  he 
was  encouraged  by  a  mother's  superb  determina- 
•  tion  and  confidence  in  her  son,  and,  generously  re- 
appointed through  Hon.  B.  H.  Bunn,  he  applied 
himself  so  vigorously  that  he  not  only  graduated, 
but  wore  upon  his  collar  the  star  of  high  distinc- 
tion. 

His  courage  and  tenacity,  his  immense  strength 
and  tactful  resource  made  him  master  of  the  ganies, 
and  he  became  the  idol  of  the  Naval  Academy, — no 
less  of  the  professors  and  gray  haired  officers  of 
distinction  than  of  the  devoted  friends  that  flocked 
about  him.  A  great  favorite  in  social  circles  in 
the  gay  resorts  whither  the  practice  cruises  led  the 
gallant  cadets,  he  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the 
young;  yet  all  through  his  letters  home  breathes 
the  spirit  of  the  unspoiled  reverent  child  of  God, 
returning  for  strength  and  true  support  to  the 
Scriptures,  where  he  followed  his  mother's  reading, 
and  felt  her  prayers  ascending  with  his  own. 

Something  of  the  inner  man  is  seen  in  the  play- 
ful advice  written  to  his  baby  nephew,  the  son  of 
Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  of  Raleigh,  while  the 
writer  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  at  the  Naval 
school. 

"Above  all,  you  must  learn  to  be  self-reliant. 
You  must  be  a  man  at  fifteen;  it  won't  be  hard  for 
you  to  accomplish  it.  Never  ask  any  favor  if  you 
can  help  it.  *  *  *  Study  hard,  and  until  you 
enter  the  Naval  Academy,  don't  pretend  to  know 
a  thing  until  you  do  know  it.  Don't  be  a  book- 
worm or  a  hot-house  plant,  but  take  the  proper 
exercise  and  make  yourself  a  strong  man.  Don't 
tell  a  lie,  even  at  the  Naval  Academy.  Love  your 
father  and  mother  and  obey  orders.  ' 


Your  uncle  will  repeat  to  you  what  was  said  to 
him  and  the  rest  of  the  Navy  team  last  year  before 
the  game  with  West  Point,  which  we  won,  6  to  4. 
Mind  it  wherever  you  may  be.  "For  God's  sake, 
keep  your  nerve,  and  show  the  stuff  you're  made 
of" 

Less  than  four  years  after  those  words  were 
written,. the  hour  of  supreme  trial  attested  in  him 
the  splendid  exemplar,  in  the  fateful  day  of  Car- 
denas. 

He  graduated  in  June,  1895,  and  spent  the  suc- 
ceeding two  years  on  several  vessels  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Squadron,  and  after  final  e.xamination, 
was  commissioned  as  ensign,  July  ist,  1897. 

Beginning  his  duties  as  ensign  on  the  Indiana, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Maine,  and  assigned  to 
duty  as  executive  clerk  of  Captain  Sigsbee,  where 
he  soon  made  his  mark  as  competent  and  faithful, 
holding  the  regard  of  his  superiors  and  the  respect 
of  all. 

Meantime  the  torpedo  boat  Winslow  was  being 
completed  at  Baltimore,  and  her  commanding  of- 
ficer. Lieutenant  John  B.  BernaijdoFe,  invited  En- 
sign Bagley  to  become  his  second  in  command,  as 
executive  officer.  This  was  a  high  complement, 
as  the  vessel  was  expected  to  perform  important 
service,  in  the  event  of  hostilities  with  Spain. 

A  few  days  after  the  Winslow  went  into  com- 
mission, while  in  a  heav.y  storm  at  sea,  some  fifty 
miles  from  New  York,  Bagley,  with  two  seamen 
in  a  life  boat,  with  great  peril,  rescued  two  men 
from  a  scow  that  was  adrift  in  the  angry  ocean. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  issued  an  order  of 
thanks,  saying  that  the  deed  "reflected  lustre  upon 
the  whole  service." 

The  destruction  of  the  Maine  followed  soon  af- 
ter, and  the  storm  of  war  which  Spain  provoked 
soon  followed.  The  Winslow  proceeded  to  Key 
West,  with  the  North  Atlantic  fleet,  and  the  exact- 
ing duties  of  an  executive  officer  fell  upon  one 
whose  whole  life  had  been  one  long  preparation  to 
meet  duty  in  its  sternest  form  with  unflinching  will. 

One  week  before  his  departure  from  this  life,  he 
wrote,  "You  are  the  swefetest  mother  to  me,  for 
more  reasons  than  I  can  ever  count.  *  *  You 
are  a  brave  mother  and  must  feel  as  I  do.  *  *  I 
can  indeed,  my  mother,  rise  up  and  call  you 
blessed.     Good-bye  for  a  short  space." 

On  the  iith  of  May,  under  orders  from  Captain 
Todd,  of  the  Wilmington,  the  Winslow  took  part 
in  the  entrance  by  the  former  vessel  and  the  Hud- 
son into  the  harbor  of  Cardenas.      Near  the  close 
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of  the  action  which  ensued,  the  Winslow's  steering 
gear  having  been  disabled,  by  shot  at  close  quar- 
ters. Ensign  Bagley  was  directed  to  govern  the 
movements  of  the  man  at  the  reversing  gear,  the 
usual  communication  from  deck  to  engine  having 
been  cut  off  In  the  performance  of  duty,  cool  and 
courageous,  directing  the  course  of  the  Winslow, 
and  abreast  of  her  starboard  gun,  the  bolt  of  death 
found  its  mark. 

With  a  smile  on  his  face  of  encouragement  to  the 
men,  death  had  claimed  him,  yet  left  his  features 
unmarred  in  the  composure  of  the  eternal  silence. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  funeral  services 
were  held  at  Key  West,  under  full  naval  escort,  ten 
officers  serving  as  pall-bearers,  and  his  remains 
were  saluted  as  the  steamer  Mascotte  received  the 
coffin  for  transportation  to  his  home. 

Never  were  such  honors  accorded  to  one  of  his 
age  as,  in  the  Capitol  of  his  beloved  Carolina,  the 
hero  lay  in  state,  flags  at  half-mast,  flowers  heaped 
about  his  casket,  and  ten  thousand  citizens  gath- 
ered to  testify  love  and  admiration.  The  clergy 
of  the  city  were  grouped  at  the  foot  of  Washing- 
ton's statue,  to  participate  in  the  service;  the  vet- 
eran comrades  of  his  father,  his  own  schoolmates, 
a  brigade  of  North  Carolina  Volunteers  equipped 
for  the  war  with  Spain,  and  other  organizations, 
followed  him  to  the  tomb,  while  minute  guns  from 
Capitol  Square  told  the  story  of  the  people's   loss. 

At  the  grave-side,  the  last  sentence  of  his  fav- 
orite song  was  sung,  now  the  chief  solace  of  a 
mother  so  beloved  and  so  striken: 

"A  soft  smile  came  from  the  stars, 
And  a  voice  from  the  whisp'ring  foam, 
Safe,  safe  at  last,  the  danger  past, 
Safe  in  his  Father's  home." 

The  entire  country  mingled  its  sorrow  by  the 
new  made  grave.  The  most  distinguished  editor 
of  America,  living  in  New  England,  declared,  "In 
the  red  blood  of  the  young  Carolinian,  the  North 
and  the  South  have  sealed  their  perpetual  reconcil- 
iation." 


Richard  Beverly  Raney.     Olivia  Cowper  Raney. 

EDWARD  P.   MOSES,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS, 
RALEIGH,  N.    C. 

When  a  rich  young  man  goes  and  sells  all  that  he 
has  and  gives  it  away  to  make  the  world  cleaner  and 
purer,  it  is  not  idle  curiosity  to  seek  to  know  something 
of  the  man's  life  as  well  as  the  extent  and  nature  of  his 
benefaction.  ' 


Having  learned  that  Mr.  Raney  had  kept  a  diary,  writ- 
ten without  thought  of  publication,  I  urged  him  to  permit 
me  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation such  e.xtracts  therefrom  as  might  seem  to  me 
to  be  appropriate.  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
accomplish  the  delicate  task  which  I  have  set  myself 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  offend  the  sensibilities  of  a 
modest  gentleman  who  neither  seeks  nor  desires  pub- 
licity in  any  form. 

Richard  Beverly  Raney  was  born  in  Granville  county, 
N.  C,  February  7,  1860.  His  grandfather,  a  native  of 
Virginia,  came  to  North  Carolina  in"l844,  and  settled 
ill  Granville  county,  where  he  purchased  a  large  estate. 
His  sou,  Thomas  Hall  Raney,  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  excelled  in  good  harvests,  choice  fruits, 
and  fine  horses.  He  married  Eliza  Partridge  Baird,  a 
descendant  of  John  Speed,  of  Cheshire,  England,  the 
author  of  a  history  of  England. 

R.  B.  Raney  was  the  youngest  of  ten  children.  Two 
of  his  brothers  entered  the  Confederate  army,  and  one 
of  them,  George,  died  from  fever  contracted  in  the 
service.  His  first  teacher  was  his  brother-in-law.  The 
boy  soon  learned  to  read,  led  on  by  the  prize  of  a  pair 
of  new  boots,  promised  him  by  his  brother  Charles, 
who  is  now  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Olivia  Raney 
Library. 

"  A  pebble  in  the  streamlet  scant 
Has  turned  the  course  of  many  a  river." 

And  who  knows  to  what  extent  the  tempting  reward  of 
these  new  boots  turned  the  little  learner  to  a  love  of 
books,  which  has  ever  since  been  to  him  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  strength  ?  Later  he  went  to  school  to  his 
sister  Lucy.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  left  school.  Fet- 
ter Academy,  in  Kittrell,  went  to  Norfolk,  and  took  a 
place  as  clerk  in  the  house  of  a  cotton  factor.  At 
eighteen,  he  became  clerk  of  the  Yarboro  house  in 
Raleigh.  At  twenty-two,  he  went  to  Atlanta,  and  was 
made  cashier  of  the  Kimball  house.  In  a  year,  this 
house  was  burned.  Then  he  was  offered  a  position  in 
the  railroad  oifice  in  Charlotte  by  his  friend.  Col.  W. 
A.  Turk.  In  a  few  months  he  resigned  this  position, 
and  leased  the  Yarboro  house,  of  which  he  is  now  pro- 
prietor. For  several  seasons,  he  was  one  of  the  lessees 
of  the  Atlantic  hotel  at  Morehead  City.  He  has  oper- 
ated farms  in  Wake  and  Warren  counties.  He  is  now 
also  general  agent  for  North  Carolina  of  a  prominent 
insurance  company. 

Not  many  busy  men  have  been  as  great  travellers  as 
Mr.  Raney.  His  desire  to  see  the  world  seems  to  have 
taken  possession  of  his  soul  when  a  boy,  and  few  can 
feel  that  the  realities  of  age  have  fulfilled  the  dreams 
of  youth  as  in  his  case,  in  this  particular  at  least.     On 
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this  point  I  quote  as  follows  from   the  preface  of 
notes  of  travel : 

•'When  I  was  a  boy  and  lived  at  Kittrell,  North 
Carolina,  I  saw  a  great  many  people  passing  on  the 
trains  bound  for  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Phila- 
delphia. I  envied  them  heartily  the  pleasure  which  I 
bad  no  means  of  enjoying  myself,  and  I  then  made  up 
my  mind  that  some  day  I  would  go  around  the  world." 

He  made  his  first  trip  to  New  York  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Mr.  John  T.  Fal- 
len, the  banker-philanthropist  of  Raleigh.  The  ^ext 
year  he  went  to  New  Orleans  to  the  Mardi  Gras.  He  vis- 
ited Mexico  twice— in  189.0,  and  in  1894,  on  his  bridal 
trip.  He  spent  a  portion  of  the  summer  of  1893  in 
Eiislaud.     In  1892,  he  made  a  tour  around  the  world. 

"Notes  of  Travel"  are  written  in  pleasing  style,  and 
often  show  the  author's  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 
"  My  state-room  is  not  very  comfortable,  being  nes,fc  to 
that  of  a  crazy  woman  who  does  not  realize  that  she  is 
on  the  ocean.  Frequently  during  the  night  I  am 
startled  by  her  piercing  cries  of  '  earthquake  ! '  or  '  fire ! ' 
as  the  ship's  motion  happens  to  impress  her." 

"  I  did  not  feel  like  preparing  for  my  berth,  was  too 
near  death.  B.  seems  perfectly  well.  If  he  were  to 
succumb,  I  think  I  would  feel  better." 

"The  pockets  of  our  driver  (in  Cuba)  were  filled 
with  roses  which  he  had  stolen  and  which  he  presented 
to  L.  in  instalments  as  we  drove  home." 

"Sent  a  card  to  Dr.  H.  who  called  after  church.  I 
gave  the  boy  fifty  cents  for  taking  the  note  to  Dr.  H., 
but  the  boy  gave  him  both  the  money  and  the  note." 

Monday,  August  15.  1893 — 

"  This  is  the  day  I  did  not  live,  as  when  I  retired  last 
night,  Sunday,  and  awoke  this,  the  next  morning,  it 
was  Tuesday,  August  16th." 

"  I  was  exceedingly  well  pleased  with  the  servant  we 
engaged  for  the  day  at  Agra.  I  was  prejudiced  in  his 
favor  from  his  addressing  me  as  'Your  Highness,' 
while  Nago,  my  servant,  only  called  me  '  Master.'  I 
never  came  to  a  door  less  than,  ten  feet  in  height  with- 
out having  him  exclaim,  '  Take  care.  Your  Highness,' 
for  fear  I  would  strike  my  head  against  the  arch." 

"Bought  some  ancient  coins  at  Delhi,  which  I  think 
were  only  recently  cast." 

"H's  man,  Abdul,  cannot  drink,  and  mine  cannot  eat 
flesh,  so  we  trusted  our  liquid  refreshments  to  the 
former,  and  the  solid  to  the  latter." 

"  On  Sunday  I  asked  Abdul  to  call  on  me  for  some 
backsheesh,  but  he  has  not  done  so.  He  must  have 
died  suddenly." 

•'  Passeugers  must  not  go  to  bed  with  their  boots  on," 
is  a  notice  that  caught  his  eye  in  a  railroad  train  in 
Austria. 


His  Reflections  on  Monkeys  are  worthy  of  a  philoso- 
pher. "  Late  in  the  afternoon,  between  Jeypore  and 
Bombay,  I  took  a  seat  on  the  platform  of  the  rear 
coach  and  feasted  my  eyes  on  the  thousands  of  monkeys 
in  their  wildest  state  on  the  side  of  the  railway.  There 
were  a  dozen  of  them  in  some  of  the  smallest  trees,  of 
various  ages,  and  they  were  superlatively  happy ;  per- 
fect contentment  for  the  present  and  no  care  for  the 
morrow.  Worshipped  by  their  natural  enemy,  man, 
the  Indian  ape  is  to  be  envied,  with  a  palace  in  every 
tree,  ambrosia  in  every  nut,  nectar  in  every  brook  ; 
comfortable  without  clothes,  satisfied  without  pui-se,  no 
disappoiutments,  no  dentists,  no  doctors,  no  devil  and 
no  dread  of  death ;  no  envy,  hatred,  nor  malice ;  no 
ignorance,  learning,  nor  vain  ambitions.  I  fear  that 
evolution  has  progressed  entirely  too  far." 

The  following  note  at  Jeypore  is  either  another  one 
of  his  jests  or  the  only  boast  I  have  ever  heard  from 
Mr.  Eaney  during  an  acqiiaintanceof  fifteen  years.  "I 
saw  a  great  number  of  wild  boars  and  I  learned  tJjat 
man-eating  tigers  are  very  frequently  shot  in  the  vicin- 
ity.    I  wish  I  had  a  few  days  to  spare." 

In  all  his  travels  his  mind  reverts  to  North  Carolina, 
her  resources  and  her  interests.  The  men  in  charge  of 
the  boats  on  the  Nile  seem  to  him  to  be  good  sailors, 
but  not  equal  to  those  of  Morehead  City. 

The  cotton  plant  in  India  he  found  higher  than  ours, 
but  very  slender  and  the  bolls  few  and  small.  To  the 
old  man  in  charge  of  the  cemetery  at  Hong  Kong,  who 
suffered  with  frequent  headaches,  he  gave  a  bottle  of 
Anticephalalgine,  the  famous  Raleigh  headache  cure. 

The  day  he  rented  an  office  in  London  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  remaining  there  for  five  years,  he  writes: 
"  My  hearb  is  in  Raleigh." 

His  devotion  to  his  mother  is  seen  in  many  tender 
references  to  her.  And  here  is  a  pretty  picture  which 
calls  to  mind  some  of  the  charming  parties  he  used  to 
give  his  juvenal  friends  in  the  Yaiboro  house  parlors 
and  dining  room. 

"  Torrington  Square,  in  front  of  my  boarding  house, 
is  a  pretty,  neatly-kept  little  park.  Many  children 
gather  there  in  the  afternoons,  and  I  frequently  amuse 
myself  by  watching  them  or  joining  in  their  sports." 
And  in  stocking  the  library  with  books,  he  is  going  to 
remember  very  handsomely  the  boys  and  girls  of 
Raleigh,  and  all  the  other  little  folks  in  North  Caro- 
lina who  come  to  visit  here 

As  I  have  already  intimated,  he  is  a  book  lover.  His 
own  private  library  is  an  excellent  one,  and  many  of 
his  books  are  sumptuously  bound.  When  in  Egypt, 
after  a  visit  to  the  pyramid  Cheops,  he  writes :  "  I 
have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  three  large  vol- 
umes on  the  subject  by  Pi'ofessor  0.  Piazzi  Smyth." 
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"  Loudon,  July  18.  This  afteruooa  I  spent  at  the 
British  Museum  and  Library.  The  library  claimed 
most  of  my  attention.  The  number  of  printed  books 
in  the  library  is  nearly  ten  million,"  &c. 

Again,  "After  luncheon  I  went  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum and  was  so  interested  in  some  books  that  I 
remained  until  the  hour  for  closins." 

He  was  much  impressed  with  what  he  saw  at  Eng- 
land's greatest  university.  "  In  Oxford,  the  very  air 
seems  filled  with  learning  and  respectability,  and  one's 
soul  seems  lifted  up  with  the  desire  to  be  great  and 
good." 

I  think  it  will  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  the 
founder  of  the  Olivia  Raney  Library  is  a  lineal  descen- 
dant of  an  author  of  a  history  of  England.  The  story 
is  best  told  in  his  own  words : 

"Loudon,  July  14,  1893.  Having  heard  that  an  an- 
cestor of  mine,  named  John  Speed,  had  written  a  his- 
tory of  England  several  hundred  years  ago,  I  started 
out  this  afternoon  with  the  determination  to  secure  a 
copy  if  possible.  After  visiting  not  less  than  a  dozen 
old  book  stores,  on  a  side  street  near  the  Strand,  I  was 
about  to  give  up,  but  having  the  address  of  similar 
places  near  High  Holboru,  I  visited  them,  and  was 
rewarded  with  two  excellent  copies,  well  preserved,  and 
containing  portraits  of  the  author.  They  were  printed 
in  1632.  One  of  them  I  shall  give  to  my  my  mother, 
and  the  other  I  shall  keep.  I  found  also  some  good 
maps  of  'Great  Britaine'  and  Ireland,  which  were 
'performed'  by  the  same  gifted  gentleman."  This 
was  a  rare  find.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining 
the  history.  It  is  a  very  large  book,  and  such  portions 
as  1  read  were  very  interesting  to  me.  The  author  was 
evidently  a  man  of  profound  learning  and  a  vigorous 
writer.  After  Mr.  Kaney  has  given  away  his  fortune, 
it  seems  selfish  to  ask  him  for  this  book  also. 

While  he  is  liberal  in  his  views,  he  is  a  man  of  strong 
religious  convictions.  In  all  his  travels,  by  land  and 
sea,  his  diary,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  fails  not 
to  record  for  a  single  Sunday  the  simple  statement  that 
he  attended  religious  services. 

That  he  has  long  had  it  in  mind  to  use  his  means 
for  the  good  of  others  there  can  be  no  doubt.  When 
he  decided  suddenly  to  give  up  his  residence  in  Lon- 
don, he  wrote:  "  Of  course,  there  is  a  slight  feeling 
of  regret  at  having  to  abandon  all  chance  of  the  for- 
tune with  which  I  would  probably  have  done  some 
good."  In  considering  what  new  business  he  would 
engage  in,  he  expresses  the  hope  that  he  may  find  some- 
thing in  which  he  can  do  good.  He  was  struck  with 
this  inscription  which  he  found  on  an  arch  in  the  pink 
city  of  Jeypoite :  "High  minded  men  delight  in  doing 
good,  without  a  thought  of  their  own  interest." 


Before  I  had  an  opportunity  to  read  Mr.  Raney's 
diary,  a  friend  in  Raleigh  suggested  that  the  example 
of  the  buiklerof  the  Taj  Blahal  probably  had  great  influ- 
ence over  his  mind.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  appropriate  to  quote  somewhat  at 
length  his  impression  of  this  beautiful  memorial  of  a 
noble  husband  to  a  wife  whom  he  loved  \yith  his  heart's 
best  devotion.      _ 

"October  13,  1892.  It  was  a  lovely  moonlight  night 
when  we  arrived  at  Agra,  and  having  heard  so  much 
of  the  beauty  of  the  Taj  by  moonlight,  I  determined  to 
see  it  before  retiring.  If  any  one  object  is  worth  a 
journey  around  the  world  to  see,  the  Taj  certainly  is, 
and  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  my  midnight 
visit  rendered  it  weird  and  even  more  than  usually 
solemn  and  entrancing. 

"October  li,  1892.  After  Tiffin  we  hurried  to  the 
Taj  Mahal,  which,  I  am  sure,  is  the  most  impressive,  if 
not  the  most  beautiful,  building  in  the  world.  Mun- 
taz-i-Mahal,  'The  Exalted  of  the  Palace,'  died  in  1027, 
and  her  devoted  husband,  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan, 
commenced  building  the  mausoleum  very  soon  there- 
after. It  has  stood,  a  perpetual  monnqient  to  his 
love,  as  purely  white  and  as  free  from  blemish  as  when 
just  completed.  It  is  said  that  twenty  thousand  men 
were  employed  for  twenty-two  years,  and  that  it  cost, 
including  the  gardens,  the  mosques  and  gates,  accord- 
ing to  various  estimates,  fi'om  four  to  twenty  millions 
of  dollars.  "In  regard  to  color  and  design,  the  interior, 
inlaid  with  precious  stones,  may  rank  first  in  the  world 
for  purely  decorative  workmanship,  and  the  perfect 
symmetry  of  the  exterior,  the  aerial  grace  of  its  domes 
and  minarets,  once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten.  The 
whole  Koran  is  written  on  the  interior  walls  in  Mosaic. 
Jehan  immortalized  his  peerless  wife,  and  gave  to 
history  an  evidence  of  purest  love  and  constancy — 
could  the  millions  have  been  unwisely  spent?  " 

R.  B.  Raney  has  builded  more  liberally  than  Shah 
Jehan,  and  his  beloved  wife  has  a  nobler  mouumeut 
than  the  gorgeous  towers  of  the  mausoleum  of  the 
"Exalted  of  the  Palace." 


Of  the  life  of  'a  good  woman,  little  more  need  be  said 
than  tliese  words  of  Ruskin: 

"Her  path  is  indeed  strewn  with  flowers,  but  they  rise  be- 
hind her  steps. 

'  Her  feet  have  touched  the  meadows  and  left  the  daisies 
rosy.'  " 

Olivia  Blount  Cowper  was  born  in  the  mouth  of 
May,  1861.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Pulaski  Cowper 
and  of  Mary  Blount  Grimes.  Her  father,  now  one  of 
the  most  honored  citizens  of  Raleigh,  is  president  of 
the  North  Carolina  Home  Insurance  Company.     He  is 
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a  native  of  JIurfreesboro,  N.  C.  He  was  private  sec- 
retary to  Governor  Bragg,  and  came  to  Ealeigh  in  1855. 
In  1S59  he  moved  to  Beaufort  county,  near  the  town 
of  Washington,  where  his  daughter,  Olivia,  was  born. 
His  wife  is  a  daughter  of  Bryan  Grimes,  and  sister  of 
General  Bryan  Grimes.  Her  maternal  grandfather 
was  John  Gray  Blount,  w'ho  was  the  largest  laud-owner 
in  North  Carolina,  the  brother  of  William  Blount,  gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee  and  United  States  Senator. 

Olivia  C'owper  spent  her  early  childhood  in  Beaufort 
and  Pitt  counties.  When  she  was  ten  years  old  her 
father  moved  to  Kaleigh,  which  has  been  the  home  of 
the  family  ever  since.  She  attended  St.  Marys  School, 
and  became  very  proficient  in  music,  under  the  skilful 
direction  of  Miss  Hansen.  For  a  number  of  years  she 
was  the  organist  at  Christ  Church  in  this  city.  She 
was  married  to  Richard  Beverly  Rauey  December  5, 
1894.     She  died  May  4,  1896. 

As  a  child,  she  was  obedient  to  the  slightest  will  of 
her  parents,  and  was  truthfulness  itself.  Her  father  has 
told  me  that  he  never  heard  her  speak  unkindly  of  any 
human  being,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  whenever  she 
heard  a  criticism  of  another  she  always  attempted  to 
parry  the  blow. 

I  speak  but  words  of  truth  and  soberness  when  I  de- 
clare that  I  never  knew  any  one  who  was  more  beloved 
by  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  Even  the  timid 
child  "forgot  his  weakness  in  her  sight."  On  their 
bridal  trip  to  Mexico,  her  husband  writes  of  her: 
"Matanzas,  December  18.  A  little  girl  in  the  hotel 
seems  to  have  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  L.,  and 
gave  her  some  iiowi'rs." 

In  the  church,  at  the  Sunday  school,  among  the 
poor,  and  with  the  aged,  for  whom  she  had  especial 
feelings  of  tenderness,  she  was  active,  diligent  and  self- 
sacrilicing,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in  every  good 
word  and  work. 

Nothing  could  more  appropriately  follow  her  life 
than  the  beautiful  library  that  bears  her  name.  She 
will  live  in  every  great  poem,  in  every  noble  sentiment, 
in  all  the  books  therein  contained.  As  the  perfume 
from  the  box  of  costly  ointment  broken  by  the  woman 
filled  the  whole  house  with  its  sweet  odor,  so  the  treas- 
ure poured  out  here  to  the  memory  of  this  good  woman 
will  sweeten  all  the  air  of  this  city,  and  many  a  strug- 
gling soul  will  be  led  through  the  inliuence  of  her  life 
of  gentle  deeds  to  aspire  to  gain  some  measure  of  her 
glorious  reward: 

"Oh I  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible 
Of  those  innnortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence." 

The  public  library  is  the  people's  university. 


Dixie.* 

1.  Away  down  South  in  the  land  of  cotton. 
Old  times  there  are  not  forgotten, 

Look  away,  look  away,  look  away,  Dixie  Land! 
Wherever  o'er  the  earth  I  wander, 
My  heart  still  turns  to  the  dear  land  yonder. 

Look  away,  &c.,  Dixie  Land! 

Cho. — Then  I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie, 

Away,  away! 
In  Dixie  Land  I'll  take  my  stand, 
And  live  and  die  in  Dixie, 

Away,  away! 
Away  down  South  in  Dixie! 

2.  O,  Dixie  Land,  of  thee  I'm  dreaming, 
Love-lit  eyes  in  mine  are  beaming. 

Look  away,  &c.,  Dixie  Land! 

I  see  the  corn  and  cotton  growing, 
The  breeze  magnolia  balm  is  blowing, 

Look  away,  &c.,  Dixie  Land! 

Cho. — And  I'm  going  back  to  Dixie,  &c.,  Sic. 

3.  O,  Dixie  Land,  for  thee  I'm  sighing, 
Loving  thee  with  love  undying, 

Look  away,  &c.,  Dixie  Land! 

Thy  hills  and  plains  and  shining  waters. 
Thy  noble  sons  and  lovely  daughters, 

Look  away,  &c.,  Dixie  Land! 

So  I'm  going  back  to  Dixie,  &c.,  &c. 
'  New  words  by  Wm.  M.  Lawrence,  Principal  ot  Ray  School,  Chicago. 


Revelation. — Lucy  A.  Haskell. 

I  trod  the  rustling  carpet  of  the  earth 
When  winter  winds  had  bared  the  forest  trees; 
Hushed  were  the  myriad  sounds  of  insect  mirth 
That  erst  had  floated  on  the  summer  breeze. 
No  voice  of  bird  was  heard  in  warblings  sweet, 
No  pleasant  murmur  of  the  growing  leaves. 
"Death,  death,"  I  said,  ''on  every  side  I  meet. 
And  Nature  for  her  buds  and  blo-soms  grieves." 

Anon  I  saw  the  earth  appareled  new; 

Greenness  and  growth  did  everywhere  abound; 

The  skies  bent  over  all  their  summer  blue, 

And  grand  old  hills  with  beauteousness  were  crowned. 

The  air  was  stirred  with  waves  of  happy  strife; 

Where  'er  I  turned  I  saw  th'  Eternal  Seal. 

"Life  follows  death,"  I  S'id;  "through  death  to  life. 

Doth  Nature  thus  the  spirit's  law  reveal  ?" 


Rest. 

« 

Rest  is  not  quitting  this  busy  career. 

Rest  is  the  fitting  of  self  to  its  sphere; 

'Tis  the  brook's  motion,  clear  without  strife, 

Fleeing  to  ocean  after  its  life; 

'Tis  loving  and  serving  the  Highest  and^est; 

'Tis  onward,  unswerving, — that  is  true  rest.  —  Goethe. 
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The  Story  of  the  Quincy  Movement.* 


There  was  an  opportunity,  a  sensible  school  board, 
a  board  that  conducted  its  affairs  upon  sound  busi- 
ness principles,  upon  a  plan  that  has  always,  in  all 
times,  brought  success,  a  plan  that  the  entire  bus- 
iness world  unqualifiedly  endorses.  No  other  plan 
has  or  will  ever  succeed. 

One  of  the  profound  mysteries  in  this  world  is 
the  marvelous  psychological  change  that  comes 
over  respectable,  intelligent  and  otherwise  wise 
laymen  when  they  are  elected  by  their  fellow-citi- 
zens to  serve  on  school  committees.  Persons  who 
would  never  dream  of  superintending  an  electrical 
plant,  managing  a  railroad,  building  a  bridge  over 
Niagara,  leading  an  army,  or  commanding  a  ship, 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  school  committee  with 
the  astonishing  presumption  that  they  can  with 
safety  minister  directly  to  the  welfare  of  children, 
mold  society  into  right  living,  and  shape  the  des- 
tinies of  a  nation  by  means  of  common  education; 
that  they  can  make  courses  of  study,  select  teach- 
ers, examine  pupils,  and  manage  the  internal  peda- 
gogical affairs  of  a  school  system.  This  prevailing 
state  of  affairs  would  be  ridiculous  were  it  not  so 
awfully  solemn.  The  presumption  of  school  boards 
is  the  accute  distfess  of  the  nation;  it  is  the  culmi- 
nation af  bad  politics,  the  very  worst  by-product 
of  democratic  evolution.  For  this  presumption 
millions  in  money  are  wasted  every  year,  countless 
children  suffer,  and  free  government  is  imperiled. 

It  is  often  said  that  when  a  school  board  gives 
up  its  authority  to  an  expert  its  duties  are  ended, 
that  indeed  it  has  nothing  further  to  do.  This  was 
by  no  means  true  of  the  Quincy  committee.  The 
superintendent  was  given  full  power  to  conduct  the 
schools  as  he  thought  best.  There  was,  however, 
one  absolute  requirement — he  must  succeed;  and 
the  committee  was  the  judge  of  success  or  failure. 
Previous  to  1875  the  committee  had  examined 
yearly  the  schools  in  order  to  ascertain  the  progress 
of  the  pupils;  now  they  proposed  to  inspect  the 
schools  to  find  out  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of 
of  the  superintendent;  and  well  they  did  ther  work. 
What  criterion  they  had,  or  upon  what  basis  they 
estimated  efficiency,  is  not  known.  Probably  they 
estimated  the  real  life  of  the  school,  the  happiness 
and  earnestness  of  the  children,  rather  than  tech- 
nical details  and  quantity  of  book  work  done. 

The  school  board's  most  important  task  was  to 

*  Extracts  from  address  of  Col  Francis  W.  Parker,  in  the  Old  Stone 
Temple,  at  Quincy,  Mass  .April  20,  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of 
the  beginning  of  the  Quincy  Movement. 


defend  the  schools  and  the  changes  in  the  work  of 
the  teachers. 

Good  people  do  not  easily  alter  their  ideals  of 
education.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  theol- 
ogy had  the  deepest  and  strongest  hold  upon  the 
human  mind,  especially  in  New  England;  but  that 
is  not  true;  educational  ideas  are  by  far  the  slowest 
to  change.  Noah  Webster  is  mightier  than  Jona- 
than Edwards,  technical  grammar  than  predestina- 
tion. It  is  useless  for  any  one  who  attempts  to 
improve  education  to  complain;  the  right  way  is  to 
recognize  the  situation  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
Human  progress  is  measured  by  the  time  it  takes 
for  a  good  idea  to  get  into  life. 

The  battle  for  the  common  schools  is  the  battle 
for  human  liberty,  and  Quincy  was  fortunate  in 
the  defenders  of  that  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  ou-r 
republic. 

The  superintendent  was  granted  the  entire  sup- 
supervision  of  the  town  schools.  The  choice  of 
teachers  and  their  dismissal,  the  making  of  the 
course  of  study,  the  examinations,  indeed  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  pedagogy,  he  relegated  to 
his  principals,  and  they  in  turn  to  their  teachers. 
The  tyranny  of  the  superintendent  consisted  in 
demanding  that  every  teacher  should  become  free 
through  self-effort. 

The  superintendent  had  an  immense  faith  in  the 
possibilities  of  human  growth  by  means  of  educa- 
tion, a  faith  which  has  grown  with  his  years  and  is 
now strongerthan ever.  Hehad  alsoagreatfaith  in 
free  government  brough  about  by  educating  child- 
dren  into  freedom  through  self-activity.  The  battle 
for  freedom,  he  thought,  is  not  to  be  fought  out  in 
cruel-bloody  wars,  not  by  armies  and  navies,  but 
in  the  common-school  room, — the  camp  and  train- 
ing ground  for  citizenship.  The  lessons  of  the 
civil  war  were  to  him  lessons  that  taught  how  such 
awful  horrors  may  be  prevented  by  education. 

Such  faith  lead  naturally  to  a  spirit  of  work,  of 
struggle,  of  research,  of  open-mindedness,  for  the 
truth.  Hehad  instinctively  an  all-controlling  love 
for  children  and  a  strong  desire  to  help  them  to 
good  lives.  Twenty-one  years  in  the  common 
schools  as  a  teacher,  including  three  years  in 
country  schools  and  three  as  principal  of  a  normal 
school,  had  taught  him  very  thoroughly  the  fact 
that  he  knew  very  little  about  the  art  of  all  arts. 
Every  book  upon  education,  printed  in  English, 
was  on  his  shelves,  but  in  them  was  scant  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  teach  an  American  school. 

I   will  not  attempt  to  describe  the   educational 
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situation  in  New  England.  One  fact  illustrates  it 
fully.  A  diligent  search  was  made  on  the  rich  and 
loaded  shelves  of  Boston  booksellers.  One  educa- 
tional work,  and  one  only,  was  found,  a  second- 
hand copy  of  Currie's  Grammar  School  Education. 
Do  not  misunderstand.  Very  much  had  been  done 
in  building  up  the  common  school.  Most  school 
systems  were  thoroughly  organized.  That  of  Bos- 
ton has  furnished  the  pattern  of  organization  for 
all  time.  There  were  excellent  teachers,  noble, 
disinterested  men  and  women  ;  but  naturally  tradi- 
tion controlled,  and  there  was  a  general,  though 
unconscious,  belief  that  most  things  in  education 
were  fixed  and  finished.  Among  thoughtful  peo- 
ple, however,  there  were  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
profitable  expenditure  of  school  moneys. 

The  Superintendent  had  an  overwhelming  desire 
to  find  out  what  was  true  and  what  false,  what 
should  be  eliminated  and  what  brought  into  the 
lives  of  the  children.  He  longed  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  with  thoughtful  teachers,  to  study 
children  in  order  to  ascertain  that  which  was  best 
adapted  to  them.  There  was  not  one  question  of 
progress  about  which  he  was  fully  decided,  except 
to  study  education  with  the  right  attitude  towards 
genuine  development.  He  found  thoughtful 
teachers,  some  of  whom  had  been  doubting  and 
studying  for  years,  others  who  were  ready  to  put 
themselves  into  the  work  with  hearty  zeal.  The 
teachers,  forty-two,  I  think,  in  number,  formed  a 
faculty  for  the  study  of  education.  The  Superin- 
tendent led  them  as  best  he  could,  getting  from 
them  far  more  than  he  gave.  The  authority  he 
had  received  he  relegated  to  them,  and  in  return 
demanded  close  study,  original  thought,  creation, 
observation,  reformation  and  independence.  The 
teachers'  meetings  were  the  central  means  of  move- 
ment. The  superintendent  trudged  from  school  to 
school,  watching  the  teachers,  criticising  them 
personally,  holding  conferences,  and  discussing 
questions.  He  taught  in  every  class,  over  and 
over  again,  not  by  any  means  because  he  wan  a 
model,  but  because  he  wished  to  learn  how  to 
teach.  It  was  exhilerating,  delightful  work,  though 
filled  with  errors  and  doubts,  crude,  unformed,  ex- 
perimental, but  withal  progressive.  He  found 
genius  among  the  teachers.  They  tried,  they 
struggled  with  the  problems;  some  failed,  but  most 
succeeded.     They  were  ever   ready  to    take    and 


facing    the    children     and    the    eternal    questions. 

What  has  been  accomplished.'  I  should  be  most 
happy  this  day  to  clear  up  some  common  errors 
that  have  crept  into  the  general  judgment.  There 
never  was  a  Quincy  method  or  a  Ouincy  system, 
unless  we  agree  to  call  the  Quincy  method  a 
spirit  of  study,  and  the  Ouincy  system  one  of 
everlasting  change.  A  method  in  teaching  means 
to  most  people  a  certain  way  of  doing  things,  a 
way  fi.xed  and  finished;  something  that  has  a  be- 
ginning and  an  end;  something  rounded,  routinish, 
and  efficient;  a  panacea  like  a  patent  medicine 
that  may  be  applied  with  unfailing  results.  Metiiod 
in  this  sense  is  the  common  and  awful  delusion  of 
the  present  day.  With  the  artist  teacher  method 
is  the  way  he  or  she  reaches  an  ideal.  Therefore, 
method  is  entirely  personal,  ever  changing,  ever 
improving.  Insight,  elimination,  improvement, 
are  the  elements  of  upward  and  onward  move- 
ments. We,  the  teachers  of  Quinc)',  as  a  faculty, 
wrestled  with  the  greatest  problem  ever  given  to 
man.  The  faculty  and  its  meetings  brought  in- 
spiration, enthusiasm,  help,  and  each  teacher  ap- 
plied the  things  found  in  his  or  hei  own  way,  devel- 
oping personality  and,  therefore,  personal  ability. 

Those  who  seek  for  some  special  and  peculiar 
method  or  device  in  the  Quincy  movement  will 
never  find  it.  Faith,  ideal,  spirit,  explain  all  that 
pertains  to  our  success,  whatever  that  success  may 
have  been.  The  outcome  was  what  may  always  be 
expected  under  similar  circumstances — progressive 
movement.  If  you  ask  me  to  name  the  best  of  all 
in  results,  I  should  say,  the  more  humane  treatment 
of  little  folks.  We  tried  to  teach  them,  "not  as 
children  or  as  pupils,  but  as  human  beings."  Each 
child  has  his  .own  individuality,  his  stream  of 
thought,  his  desires,  his  hopes  and  fears,  his  grief 
and  joy.  In  school  the  child  has  too  often  a  sepa- 
rate stream  of  thought,  or  a  stagnant  pool,  totally 
separate  from  his  real  life.  A  child  should  have 
one  life,  wholesome  and  complete,  and  the  home 
life  and  the  school  life  should  each  supplement  the 
other.  However  loving  the  teacher  may  be,  the 
method  of  teaching  rarely  discloses  a  deep  sympa-  ^ 
thy,  which  is  the  best  there  is  in  any  teacher.  We 
tried  to  make  the  children  happy,  so  happy  that 
they  should  love  to  go  to  school.  The  rod  was 
well  nigh  banished.  The  doctrine  of  total  de- 
pravity will  have  much  to  answer  for  in  the  day  of 


use  criticism,  ever  ready   to    acknowledge    failure     judgment.     Flogging  is  the  direct  result  of  the  be- Ij 
and  to  look  for  better  things.     I  shall  never  forget     lief  that  the   child  is    innately    bad,  and    must  be 
them,— that  little  band  of  heroes.     I  see  them  now,      whipped  into  goodness. 
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We  knew  that  the  child  is  good,  if  he  has  a 
chance,  an  environment  of  goodness.  This  knowl- 
edge came  to  us  from  actual  experience.  One 
beautiful  incident  threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
child's  soul.  Little  Bumpus,  who  was  blind, 
entered  Mrs.  FoUett's  class  of  six-year-olds. 
Without  suggestion,  the  dear  little  folk  put  their 
arms  around  him  and  said,  "We'll  help  you." 
Humanity  begets  humanity.  Children  long  for 
something  to  do,  and  they  love  right-doing  far 
more  than  they  love  wrong-doing. 

The  systematic  cultivation  of  selfishness  by 
bribery — per  cents,  material  rewards  and  prizes — 
were  banished.  The  dark  clouds  were  cleared 
away,  and  a  higher  motive,  a  nobler  ideal,  came 
into  view.  The  humane  treatment  of  children  can 
not  be  brought  about  by  any  particular  method. 
It«must  spring  from  a  deep  sympathy,  backed  by 
courage  and  skill.  The  old-fashioned,  stiff,  un- 
natural order  was  broken  up.  The  torture  of  sit- 
ting perfectly  still  with  nothing  to  do  was  ruled 
out,  and  in  came  an  order  of  work,  with  all  the 
whispering  and  noise  compatible  with  the  best 
results.  The  child  began  to  feel  that  he  had 
something  to  do  for  himself,  that  he  was  a  member 
of  society,  with  the  responsibilities  that  accompany 
such  an  important  position. 

I  might  end  this  description  here,  for  I  have  told 
all  that  is  essential.  But  there  are  mistaken  opin- 
ions to  correct,  opinions  that  have  done  much 
harm.  For  one  thing,  we  did  not  ban-ish  text- 
books; we  added  to  them;  change,  not  banish- 
ment, was  the  order.  It  was  the  custom  for  pupils 
to  read  through  in  a  year  one  little  book  that  a 
bright,  well-taught  child  can  read  from  end  to  end 
in  a  few  hours,  providing  always  that  he  is  not  dis- 
gusted with  the  contents.  They  learned  the  book, 
often,  by  heart  from  their  older  brothers  and  sis- 
ters; they  could  say  every  word,  chant  it,  sing  it, 
repeat  it  in  their  sleep,  behold  it  in  nightmares. 
It  did  not  require  much  wisdom  or  even  common 
sense  to  furnish  the  children  with  all  the  best  lit- 
erature then  published.  The  committee  appro- 
priated $500  for  children's  reading,  and  I  spent  it 
as  best  I  could.  I  packed  the  precious  freight  of 
■  new  books  into  an  express  wagon  and  drove  from 
school  to  school,  taking  up  books  and  furnishing 
fresh  sets.  The  flood  of  literature  for  schools  we 
have  now  is  not  twenty-five  years  old.  The  intro- 
duction of  so-called  supplementary  reading,  now 
well-nigh  universal,  was  then  exceptional. 

The    spelling    book    was    laid    upon    the    shelf. 


Spelling  was  learned  by  the  Quincy  children  in 
the  same  way  that  the  human  race  learns  to  talk, 
by  writing  correctly  and  continually.  Language 
was  learned,  as  it  m.ust  always  be  learned,  by 
using  it  correctly.  Technical  rules  came  in  where 
needed.  The  alphabetic  method  was  consigned 
to  oblivion  in  obedience  to  commands  from  the 
highest  educational  authorities.  The  outcry 
against  this  defiance  of  nature  had  gone  up  for 
hundreds  of  years. 

Learning  by  heart-  condensed  and  dessicated 
statements  of  geography  and  history  was  to  some 
extent  eliminated.  Geography  began  with  the 
real  earth,  and  "mud  pies"  were  introduced.  I 
remember  an  old  beehive-stand  just  back  of  the 
old  Coddington  school.  The  stand  furnished 
tolerably  good  legs  and  frame  work.  The  top  had 
been  taken  off  and  a  molding  table  put  thereon. 
With  sand  and  images  of  continents  we  imitated 
the  bees. 

The  committee  said,  "Three  R's  only,"  and  I 
echoed  it,  with  the  mental  reservation  that  some 
day,  please  God,  the  children  should  have  better 
nutrition  than  formal  teaching.  They  should  have 
the  great  book  of  the  Creator,  and  learn  from  it 
that  "day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto 
night  showeth  knowledge."  A  naturalist  took  the 
principalship  of  the  Willard  School.  He  brought 
specimens  of  stuffed  birds.  One  day  Charles 
Francis  Adams  and  G.  Stanley  Hall  were  visiting 
the  school.  On  request,  the  principal  brought  in 
a  stuffed  duck  which  the  pupils  had  never  seen.  I 
asked  the  children  (it  was  the  third  grade)  to  write 
about  the  duck.  They  went  at  it  with  a  will,  and 
their  slates  were  soon  filled  with  good  writing, 
correct  spelling,  and,  withal,  excellent  thought. 
The  visitors  watched  the  work  with  interest.  Mr. 
Adams  turned  to  me  and  said,  "You  are  teaching 
natural  history."  "  No,"  I  replied,  "  this  is  language." 
So  it  was,  with  a  bit  of  thought  behind  it. 

The  criticism  was  made  on  all  sides:  "The 
children  are  amused  and  happy;  they  love  to  go  to 
school;  but  do  they  learn.?  Can  they  spell.'  And 
so  on.  Many  of  you  may  recall  the  Norfolk  county 
examination.  George  A.  Walton  (no  better  man 
could  be  found),  under  the  direction  of  the  Norfolk 
County  School  Committee,  examined  the  schools 
of  the  county,  town  by  town.  The  examination 
was  in  the  so-called  essentials,  the  three  R's, 
geography  and  history.  John  Quincy  Adams  gave 
$500  to  have  specimens  of  penmanship,  number 
work,  and  composition  lithographed.     The  results 
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were  published  in  a  pamphlet.  Figures  gave  the 
per  cents,  town  by  town.  The  towns  were  lettered 
A,  B,  C,  etc.,  so  that  no  one  knew  the  particular 
town  so  lettered.  The  pamphlet  created  a  sensa- 
tion. Many  declared  that  the  examination  was 
not  fair.  They  were  astonished  at  the  results. 
Later  on  an  edition  of  the  report  came  out  with 
the  names  of  the  towns  given  in  full.  Ouincy  had 
by  far  the  highest  per  cent  and  led  in  everything 
e.xcept  mental  arithmetic,  and  in  that  it  stood  third 
or  fourth.  This  is  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  know, 
that  the  foregoing  statement  has  ever  been  made 
in  public. 

We  learned  that  children  may  be  happy,  may 
love  to  go  to  school,  may  never  have  a  prize,  re- 
ward or  per  cent,  and  still  learn.  In  fact,  the 
reason  why  students  manage  to  escape  knowledge 
is  that  knowledge  and  skill  are  made  the  sole  aims 
and  bribery  the  means  of  learning. 

The  apparent  success  of  the  movement  is  easily 
explained.  There  was  the  opportunity,  a  faith,  a 
spirit  of  work,  an  enthusiasm  to  find  better  things 
for  God's  little  ones.  The  outcome  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  methods,  devices  and  systems;  by  tricks 
of  the  trade,  or  by  particular  ways  of  doing  things. 
What  we  did  in  Ouincy  was  nothing  new;  it  came 
directly  from  the  great  authorities  in  education. 
What  we  did  is  now  well-nigh  universal;  but  the 
mere  following  of  authority,  however  good,  does 
not  always  count  for  progress;  repetition  of  devices 
does  not  necessarily  bring  improvement. 

We  stand  to-daj-  at  the  beginning  of  an  educa- 
tional movement  that  means  the  salvation  of  the 
world,  and  its  elements  are  faith,  spirit,  open- 
mindedncss,  and  work.  The  teachers  are  not 
responsible  for  what  wrong  ideas  may  exist,  nor 
can  school  committees  be  justly  blamed.  The 
common  school  was  born  of  the  people,  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  people,  and  its  faults  are  found  in 
the  people.  The  people  must  demand,  and  they 
will  receive;  they  must  knock,  and  it  shall  be 
opened  unto  them.  We  are  bound  by  tradition, 
by  mediiuval  ways  and  deeply  rooted  prejudice. 
The  good  that  has  been  done  is  simply  a  foretaste 
of  what  is  to  come.  Our  ideals  are  low.  The 
future  demands  on  education  into  free  government, 
a  strictly  American  education,  an  education  to 
meet  the  demands  of  these  times,  with  their  world- 
problems  that  are  weighing  us  down,  and  the  ever 
increasing  duties  of  citizenship.  I  repeat,  not  by 
the  guns  of  a  Dewey  or  the  battalions  of  Roberts 
or  Kruger  must  these  problems  be  worked  out,  but 


in  the  common  school,  where  the  quiet,  devoted, 
studious,  skilful  teacher  works  out  the  nature  and 
laws  of  life,  complete  living,  and  the  righteous- 
ness that  is  to  be. 


Work  is  the  greatest  means  of  education.  To 
train  the  children  to  work,  to  work  systematically, 
to  love  work,  and  to  put  their  brains  into  work, 
may  be  called  the  end  and  aim  of  schools.  In 
education,  no  work  should  be  done  for  the  sake  of 
the  thing  done,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  growing 
mind.  Of  course  this  applies  to  the  teaching  and 
teachers,  not  the  pupils.  The  school-room  should 
be  filled  with  the  atmosphere  of  work.  Work  to 
be  genuine  must  be  upon  real  things,  not  always 
concrete  objects,  to  be  sure,  but  always  on  objects 
of  thought.  Word  learning  is  not  real  work,  but 
drudgery.  Give  pupils  something  to  do  the  momejit 
you  enter  the  school,  or  better  do  somethmg  well 
yourself  Have  you  little  ones  just  entering 
school  for  the  first  time.'  Do  not  allow  them  to 
dangle  their  feet  idly  for  one  moment.  Give 
them  a  piece  of  chalk  and  send  them  to  the  black- 
board; set  them  to  building  with  blocks  on  their 
desks  or  at  the  block-table;  to  marking  on  their 
slates;  to  folding  paper — anything  and  everything 
to  get  and  to  keep  their  hands  busy.  Suppose  a 
little  one  should  object  through  timidity;  then  wait 
for  him,  but  put  the  work  before  him.  Have  no 
fulsome  talking,  but  go  straight  to  work.  Half 
the  real  disorder  in  school  springs  from  a  desire  to 
do  something.  If  there  is  plenty  of  work,  order 
will  take  care  of  itself  What  is  order.'  Order  is 
the  means  of  limiting  energy  to  work.  Real  order 
fills  the  child's  consciousness  with  right  things, 
and  right  things  keep  out  the  wrong. —  The  Pract- 
ical Teacher. 

Think  well  of  your  pupils,  every  single  one  of 
them,  never  imputing  evil  motives,  though  the 
deed  or  cbnduct  seems  to  bespeak  their  presence. 
At  any  rate,  try  the  plan  for  a  while,  say  for  a 
month.  If  you  have  never  made  the  experiment, 
you  will  be  delightfully  surprised  with  the  result. 
Looking  at  the  bright  side  of  things  opens  sources 
of  happiness  not  to  be  found  by  any  other  means. 
—  Teachers'  Institute. 


Out  of  every  ten  thousand  non-educated  men, 
one  rises  to  eminence  and  usefulness  ;  out  of  every 
forty  educated  men,  one  rises  to  eminence  and 
usefulness.  The  chances  of  the  educated  are  as 
one  to  two  hundred  and  fifty. —  University  Record. 
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Programme  of  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly. 
Morehead  City,  June  12-17,  1900. 


8:30  P.  M. 
8:45  P.  M. 


9:30  P.  M. 

9:30  A.  M. 
9:45  A.  M. 

10:30  A.  M. 

11:30  A.  M. 

12:30  P.  M. 

1:15   P.  M. 

2:40  P.  M. 


TUESDAY,  June  12. 
Announcements. 

Prof.   Collier  Cobb,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, "The  Yellowstone  National  Park."  Illus- 
trated with  views  taken  by  Professor  Cobb  in 
the  summer  of  1S99. 
Social  Hour. 

WEDNESDAY,    JUNE    I3. 

Devotional  exercises. 

Prof.  T.  Gilbert  Pea.  son,  Guilford  College, 
"  Birds  ol  North  Carolina."     Illustrated. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Literature  and  Lan- 
guage for  Elementary  and  Grammar  Grades. 

Hon.  T.  M.  Robertson,  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C,  "The  Crisis  in  the  Edu- 
cational History  of  North  Carolina." 

Prof.  J.  L.  Kessler,  Baptist  Female  University, 
"The  Duty  of  Denominational  Colleges  to 
the  Public  Schools  of  North  Carolina  " 

Prof.  R.  L.  Madison,  Cullowhee  High  School, 
"The  Duty  of  High  Schools  to  the  Public 
Schools  of  North  Carolina." 

Prof  J.  VV.  Cannada,  Chapel  Hill  High  School, 
"  Division  of  Work  and  Organization  in  Sec- 
ondary Schools." 


8:30  P.  M.      President  D.  Matt.  Thompson,  Annual  Address. 
Appointment  of  Special  Committees. 

THURSDAY,    JUNE    14.  — PUBLIC   SCHOOL   DAY. 

9:30  A.  M.     Devotional  Exercises. 

9:45  A.  M.  Supt.  R.  B.  White,  Franklin  County,  "The 
County  Superintendent  as  a  Leader  of  Edu- 
cational Work  and  a  Moulder  of  Public  Sen- 
timent in  His  County."  Discussion  led  by 
Supt.  S.  F.  Venable,  Buncombe  County. 

10:45  ^-  ^-  Supt.  Street  Brewer,  Sampson  County,  "Some 
Ways  by  Which  the  County  Supetintendent 
May  Get  Hold  of  His  Teachers  and  Give  Them 
New  Life  and  Inspiration  in  Their  Work." 
Discussion  led  by  Supt.  R.  B.  Hunter,  Meck- 
lenburg County,  and  Supt.  A.  L.  Rucker, 
Rutherford  County 

11:35  A.  M.  Supt.  C.  W.  Massey,  Durham  County,  "What 
Ought  the  County  Superintendent  to  Expect 
of  His  Teachers  in  Personal  Study  and  Pro- 
fessional Improvement."  Discussion  led  by 
Supt.  C.  C.  Wright,  Wilkes  County. 

12:25  P.  M.  Prof  W.  S.  Surratt,  Moravian  Falls  High 
School,  "  VVhat  Ought  the  Teacher  to  Expect 
of  the  County  Superintendent?"  Discussion 
by  Prof  M.  L.  White,  and  Prof  D.  L.  Ellis, 
Sanford  High  School. 
1:40  P.  M.  Prof  P.  P.  Claxton,  State  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College, 


The  University  of  Nortli  Carolina 

SUMMER  SCHOOL. 


BEGINS  JUNE   12th,    1900. 
Continues  4  Weeks. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

UNIVERSITY 


Twenty  Weil-Known  Instructors. 

Instruction  in  Every  Department 

— Primary,  High  School, 

Academic. 


University  Summer  Term 

Begins  June  12,  1900.     Continues  12 
weeks. 

Twenty  courses  of  Regular  University 
Instruction. 

Rates  Summer  School  for  Teachers, 
$6.00. 

Summer  Term  of  the  University,  tui- 
tion, f20;  registration,  S5. 

Members  of  the  Summer  School  dur- 
ing the  four  weeks  it  is  in  session,  may 
attend  the  Summer  Term  classes  free  of 
charge. 

For  circulars  giving  full  information 
as  to  board  and  courses  of  study,  ad- 
dress, 

PRESIDENT  ALDERMAN, 

or  M.  C.  S.  NOBLE, 
Supt.  University  Summer  School, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


THE  SUMMER  QUARTER 

Begins  June  21st  and  ends 
September  1st 

Courses  will  be  given  in  almost  all 
subjt-cts.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
courses  there  will  be  a  large  number  of 
free  entertainments  and  special  lectures 
and  courses  by  eminent  specialists  from 
other  institutions,  such  as  President 
(junsaulus,  of  Armour  Institute,  Presi- 
dent Draper,  of  the  University  of  Illin- 
ois, President  Mendenh;ill,  of  Worcester 
I  'olytechuio  Institute,  I  'resident  Th  wing, 
of  Western  Reserve  University,  Profes- 
sor Scripture,  of  Yale  University,  and 
President  Bashford,  of  Ohio  VVesleyan 
University. 

Teachers  will  find  courses  that  will 
exactly  meet  their  wants!  Summer 
quarter  woik  counts  toward  a  degree 
the  same  as  work  in  any  other  quaiter. 
Expenses  are  low.  The  circular  of  an- 
nouncements will  be  sent  upon  applica- 
tion to 

JEROME  H.  RAYMOND.  President, 
I  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


VOUWlNTIIEiiLTII? 

Go  to  Asheville,  N.  C. 

VOOWiNTPRDSPERIIY? 

Attend  the  ASHEVILLE  BUSINESS 

COLLEQE.      Established    18:i3.      Hun- 
dreds  of  graduates    tilling  responsible 
positions.     S'  ecial  inducements  to  those 
who  t;)ke  a  full  Diploma  L'ourse. 
For  full  iutormation,  write 

H.  S.  Shockiey,  Principal, 

Asheville,  N.  C. 


lA/AMTrn *  position  by    a    young    lady 

ilnll  I  LU  having  a  lull  diploma  from  a 
^outlitni  &erainai*y.  ssi.v  years  e.xperieuce  in 
ttie  public  schools.  Can  teach  Frenuii  and 
c^erman,  also  ISook-keepin-r.  A  position  in  a 
hi^h  school  is  preferi-ed  References  and  tes- 
timonials on  application.  Address,  XT,  P.  O. 
Box  -MS,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 


m  a  a  A  lil  ^  C  T^  Good  teachers  for 
\gtM  A  ni  I  b  1^  summer  and  fall 
WW  pcisitions  Trustees  may  secuie  good 
teachers  for  their  8chool>  by  writintr  ns.  VVe 
have  a  iartrer  enrollment  than  ever,  and  are 
better  prepared  to  assist  bi>th  teachei"S  and 
trustees.     Write  for  aii,v  information  to 

T.  J.   l.-RKEIiMOKE, 
State  Kepresentativeof  the  Sheridan  Teachers' 
Agency, 

Lynhaven,  Va. 


In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 
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the  County  Superintendent  May  Render  Help- 
ful Service  to  Teachers  in  Study  and  Profes- 
sional Improvement."  Discussion  by  Prof. 
M.  C.  S.  Noble,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 


4:00  P.  M.  Supt.  James  A.  Butler,  Iredell  County,  "Is 
the  Present  System  of  Township  Trustees 
Likely  to  Prove  a  Success?"  Discussion  led 
by  Supt.  Paul  J.  Long,  Northampton  County. 

4:50  P.  M.  Prof  Frank  H.  Curtis  Mt.  Airy  Graded  Schools, 
"  The  County  Institute:  Its  Purpose  and  Some 
Ways  to  accomplish  This  Purpose."  Discus- 
sion by  Supt.  W.  H.   Ragsdale,  Pitt  County. 

5:40  P.  M.     Supt.    A.    P.    VVhisenhunt,  Catawba    County, 

"  How    May    We    Obtain     Better    Qualified 

,    School  Committeemen  and  School  Boards  in 

the   Counties  ?"     Discussion  by  Supt.    C.   N. 

Bray,  Vance  County. 

8:30  P.  M.  President  Charles  D.  Mclver,  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College. — Address. 

FRIDAY,    JUNE    15. 

9:30  A.  M.     Devotional  E.xercises. 

9:45  A.  M.  Prof  W.  T.  Whitsett,  Whitsett  Institute,  "The 
Academy  in  the  Education  of  the  People." 
Discussion  by  Prof  E.  L.  Middleton,  Cary 
High  School. 


10:25  ^-  M-      Prof    Preston   Lewis   Gray,   Bingham   School, 
"Moral  Influence  of  a  Teacher." 

11:10  A.  M.  Supt.  John  E.  Kelley,  Union  Home  School 
(President  North  Carolina  Association  of 
Academies),  '■  Education  Into  Citizenship." 
Discussion  by  Supt.  Charles  L.  Coon,  Salis- 
bury Graded  School. 

12:00        M.     Prof    J.    B.    Carlisle,   Wake    Forest    College, 
"  The  Advisability  of  Compulsory  Education 
in  North  Carolina."     Discussion  led  by  Prof 
A.  M.  Garwood,  Burlington. 
1:50  P.  M.      Election  of  Officers. 

8:30  P.  M.  Dr.  Henry  Lewis  Smith,  Davidson  College — 
Address. 

SATURDAY,    JUNE     16.       MORNING — BOATING      AND      OTHER  , 
RECREATIONS. 

8:00  P.  M.  Pres.  George  T.  Winston,  College  of  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  Arts.  — Address. 

9:00  P.  M.  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  General  Agent  of  the 
Peabody  Fund. — Address. 

SUNDAY,    JUNE    I7. 

11:00  p.  M.      Rt.  Rev.  Edward  Rondthaler. — Sermon. 

Prof    Gilmore   Ward    Bryant,    Southern    Conservatory   ot 
Music,  has  been  chosen  Director  of  Music  for  the  Assembly. 


THE  CHICAGO  I  'STITUTE 

ACADEMIC  AND   PEDAGOGIC 

Summer  School  for  Teachers. 

Six  Weeks.  Beginning  Monday,  July  2,  and  Closing  Friday,  Aug.  10.  Open  to  AIL 

CQl.      FRANCIS   W.    PARKER    AND   THE    HEADS    OF   TEN    DEPART- 
MENTS   FORMERLY    OF  THE   COOK    COUNTY    NORMAL    COLLEGE 

A  full  corps  of  Uncqualed  attractions  for  teachers  and  others      Lincoln  Park 

in.tr„rt^r5  s. r, H  ^''^'^  "''^'i  to  combine  recreatlon  and  summer 

instructors  ana  study     Dail.v  Model  School.  Write  for  circulars 

and  information,  addressing  the  Director, 


excellent  facilities 


and  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan 


603  MARQUETTE  BUILDING,  CHICAGO. 


HARVARD  UINSVERSiTV 


July  5  to  August  15.     Fifty  two  courses  in  Alts  and  Sciences. 

The  work  is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers.  AN'onieu  as  well  as 
men  admitted  to  all  the  ( onrses  except  in  Engineering  and  in  GeoloKical  Field- 
Wo)k.  For  pamphlet  containing  description  of  the  courses  and  statement  of  ex- 
penses, apply  to 


J.  L.  LOVE,  Clerk,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


N.  S.  SHALER,  Chairman. 


Study 

Medicine, 
Pharmacy, 

AND 

Dentistry 
In  Summer 

at  Chicago. 


The  Illinois  Medical  College. 

Summer  School. 

Medical  Course,  four  years,  January  1st  to  October  1st.  Each  session 
nine  months.  di\-ided  into  ;J  terms.  Two  terms  attendance  consti- 
tutes one  year's  credit.  Dentistry  three  years,  seven  months  each, 
March  1st  to  October  Ist.  Pharmacy  two  years,  six  months  each, 
April  1st  to  October  1st.    For  particulars  write 

HEMAN  H.  BROWN,  Sec,      103  State  Street,  Chicago. 

In  dealing  withladvertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina 


SCHOOL  DESKS. 

Blackboards,      Maps,      Globes, 
Charts,    Crayon,    Erasers,    &c. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Send  lor  catalogues  and  quota- 
tations  011  whatever  you  want. 

Ohas.  J.  Parker,  Gen,  Agt,,  Ealeigh,  N.  0. 


WAKE  FOREST 

Summer  Law  School 

Tl'.e  next  session  of  the  Wake  Forest 
Summer  Law  School  will  begin  June 
18,  1900,  and  will  continue  until  the 
September  exaiuiuations  in  Supreme 
Court.  The  lectures  will  cover  the  en- 
tire course  prescribed  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Every  law  student  in  North 
Carolina  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to 
study  law  at  Wake  Forest.  For  (urthtr 
information  address 

N  Y.  GULLEY,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 


ARTHAS  VINEYARD 

SUMMER   INSTITUTE, 

Cottage  City,  Mass. 

Five  hundred  students.  Forty  Instructors. 
Send  for  64-page  circular. 

William  A.  Mowry,  Hyde  Park,  Hass. 

Journal  of  Education. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


Cure  for  Drunkenness. 


That  drunkenness  is  a  disease  cannot 
admit  of  a  question  on  the  jjai  t  of  a  man 
who  has  made  any  attempt  to  inform 
himself  in  regard  to  it.  Tt  is  also  well 
known  that  it  is  a  disease  that  does  not 
spring  suddenly  upon  its  victim,  but  has 
been  created  by  the  long-continued  use 
of  alcohol.  Medicine,  until  the  discov- 
«ry  of  the  Keeley  Remedies,  had  known 
no  remedy.  In  a  few  cases  a  cure  had 
been  induced  by  sheer  strength  of  will 
power  of  a  determined  choice,  stirred  to 
make  a  giant  effoit  for  self-deliverance. 
But  little  had  been  expected  and  little 
had  been  accomplished  in  this  direction. 
The  Keeley  Cure  is  one  of  the  triumphs 
of  medical  science  that  is  destined  to  be 
a  blessing  to  generations  yet  to  be. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  world 
may  not  become  debtors  to  this  discov- 
«n'.  Alcoholism  has  spread  all  overtlie 
world  and  is  everywhere  the  source  of 
death  and  disease  There  is  now  an  In- 
stitute in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union, 
but  none  so  popular  or  well  known  as 
the  Keeley  Institute  at  Greensboro,  N. 
C,  and  there  anyone  who  is  suffering 
from  the  disease  of  alcoholism  may, 
after  a  treatment  of  a  few  weeks,  expect 
permanent  relief .  A  trial  will  convince 
the  most  skeptical. — News  and  Observer, 
March  IS. 
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How's  This. 


We    offer   One   Hundred   Dollars  re- 
ward for  any  case  of  Catarrh  that  can- 
not be  cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 
F.  J.  CHENNY  &  CO.,  Props., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
We,  the  undersigned,  have  know  F. 
J.  Chenny  for  the  last  15  years,  and  be- 
lieve him  perfectly  honorable  in  all  bus- 
iness transactions  and  financially  able 
to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux, 
Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  Ohio* 
Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin, 

Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internal- 
ly, acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and 
mucoas  surfaces  of  the  systen.  Price 
73c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


\m\\ 


^  ik   n    U  P  C  I      North    Carolina's 

--,  «      ,-  remedy,      made 

COUeh  Syrup       f-om   pure    pine 

^^  •^  "^        tar  from  the  pine 

regions  of  North  Carolina.  Positively  cures 
coughs,  colds  in  the  chest  or  lun^s.  and  incip- 
ient consumption.  Always  reliable  It  is 
splendid  for  children,  tastes  good,  doses  are 
small.  All  druKgiss  and  dealers,  25  cents,  or 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  Manufactured  by 
the  Tar  Heel  Medicine  Company,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 


Neglected  Means  Serious  Trouble. 

The  wise  teacher  is  careful  that  his  or 
her  eyes  receive  proper  attention.  A 
half-hour  at  our  offices  may  save  you 
months  of  suffering.  Our  glasses  mean 
correct  and  comlortable  vision.  Are 
your  eyes  worth  saving  V  Call  and  see 
us. 

DRS.  R.  L.  &  E.  H.  MOORE, 

OFFICE  WITH 

Moore  Optical  and  T.M.  Co. 

112  E.  Market  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Wholesale  agents  Graphophones  and 
Latest  Records.  Also  best  makes  Ca- 
meras, with  supplies;  Opera  and  Field 
Glasses.  Compasses  Telescopes,  and  any- 
thing optical  Up-to  date  Typewriters 
—The  I  hicago,  i-So;  Pittsburg  Visible, 
S7-').  Call  or  write  us.    113  E.  Market  St. 


JOS.  J.  STOrVE, 
JOB  PRINTER, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Specialty  of  School  Work  of  all  kinds. 
A  trial  order  solicited. 


TEACHERS! 

Do  you  wish  to  make  your  vacation  earn 
something?  VV'e  want  a  few  gooil  men.  To 
such  we  will  make  a  liberal  proposition  for 
employment  in  a  business— dignified,  excep- 
tional, and  also  permanent  if  mutually  satis- 
factory. If  you  mean  business,  write  prompt- 
ly. W.  B   Mct^^SLIN, 

Randolph  Building  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  Texas  Teachers'  Bureau. 

Is  the  oldest  teachers'  agency  in  the  state. 
It  has  had  U  years'  csperience.  For  further 
particulars  send  two-cent  stamp  to  HOOKE  & 
KUsSELL,  Managers.  Palestine,  Texas. 


SDner  PreperatorF  Scliiol. 

Chapel  Hill  School. 

Chapel  Hill  School  olTers  as  a  part  of  its  reg- 
ular year's  work  n  Summer  Term  of  twelve 
weeks,  bi»trinning  June  2Bth  and  closing  Sep- 
tember-Jitli. 

Tills  term  will  be  of  special  value  to  students 
wishing  to  complete  their  preparation  for  the 
University,  and  to  public  sehool  teachers  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  college.    For  announce- 

ents  and  catalogue  write  to  the  principal. 
J.  W.  CANADA, 

Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 


THE- 


Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

Recommends  college  and  normal  grad- 
uate-, specialists,  and  other  teachers  to 
colleges,  schools,  and  families. 
Advi.ses  patents  about  schools. 

Win.  O.  PRATT,  nanager, 

70  Fifth  Ave.,      -     -     .     New  York. 


The  Humbolt  ^^'i!,^^^^^^^. 
Library  of  Science  *?i?i?fHc'To",!ks 

at.  low  prices  It  contains  only  works  of  ac- 
knowUdfied  excellence  by  authors  in  the  first 
rank  in  the  world  of  science  In  this  series  are 
well  represented  the  writings  of  Darwin,  Hu.x- 
ley,  Spencer.  Tyndall,  Proctor,  and  other  lead- 
ers of  thought.  Catalogues  tree;  or  send  fif- 
teen cents  for  a  sample  volume  to 

The  Humbolt  Library,  64  Fifth  Ave  ,  N.  Y. 


Increase  Your  Salary 

by  introducing  Shorthand  into  your  school. 
Learn  the  PERNIN  SYSTEM,  the  best  taught. 
No  shading,  no  position,  easily  learned  by 
mail.  A  grand  success  in  our  school.  Write 
for  terms  to  pupils  by  mail. 

JAS.  F.  BKOWER. 

^alem  Boys'  School, 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

Kindergarten  Normal  School, 

GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 

Will  open  June  11  and  close  .July  6.  Our  spe- 
cialty is  teaching  public  school  teachers  how  to 
apply  kindergarten  methods  to  the  various 
grades  of  public  school  work. 

M.  EVELY.N  STRONG,  PrincipaL 
ADDA  R.  ROBEKTSON,  Sec. 


nr.rk«^t«.rv».r^    and  employers  should 

I  CHCnCrS    correspond  ^IthH.N. 

■  ^u.x^Mawi  ^  Robertson.  Proprietor 
Roherisnn's  Tpnrher'H  Acfnry,  Equitable  Build- 
ing. Memphis,  Tenn.  Has  tilled  vacancies  in 
la  .-states  Opeiates  in  every  State.  Faithful 
and  efficient  service. 


0 


UR  LINE  OF 


^r  CLOTHING  and  FURNISHING  GOODS 

will  interest  any  gentleman  that  desires  to  be  well  dressed  and 
present  a  neat  appearance.  Then,  besides,  we  always  give  value. 
You  might  drop  in  and  be  convinced  of  your  own  accord. 

Will  M.  Alatthew^s  Sz  Co., 

ONE  PRICE  CASH  CLOTHIERS, 
304  South  Elm  Street,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

In  dealing  with  adveitisers  please  mention  the  Koith  Carolina  Journal  of  Edncatlon. 
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■7  PER  CENT  INVESTMENT. 


TAXES  PAID  BY  COMPANY. 


OFFICERS. 


J 

.1. 
B.  S. 
J.  N 


.  Drewry.  Prest 
,  \A'ynne.  V   Prest. 
.Jeiman,  Tresis. 
HoldiDj;.  Atty. 
Geo  Allen,  bee 
C.  G.  Latta, 
W.  S.  Primrose. 


Ten  Year  $100  Coupon  Certificate,  with  20  semi-annual  coupons  of 
fi  2a  each,  secured  by  real  estate  mortgage,  are  being  sold  for  $85.00 
cash,  which  gives  a  seven  per  cent  investment  free  of  tax.  Also 
monthly  payment  $100  certiticates  payable  100  months  after  date,  with 
guaranteed  prt)teetion  and  maturity  of  investment  in  case  of  death, 
are  being  sold  for  100  payments  of  HO  cents.  This  gives  a  six  per  cent, 
per  annum  protit,  besides  valuable  protection.  A  valuable  invest- 
ment for  teachers.     Write  for  particulars. 

MECHANICS'  &  INVESTORS'  UNION, 

GEORGE  ALLEN,  Secretary,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


JOSEPH  KEASBEY  BRICK 
AGRICULTURAL,  INDUSTRIAL  AND  NORMAL 

SCHOOL. 

Organized  1895.  School  BuiMings,  6.  Farm,  1,129  Acres.  Teachers,  Nine. 
Courses  of  Instruction,  Six.  School  Session,  Eighi  Months.  Board,  Heat  Light, 
Furnished  Room  and  Tuition,  .SS  per  month.  Location,  Water  and  Environments 
Good.     Buildings  Heated  with  Hot  Air. 

UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 


Address 


T.  5.  INBORDEN,  Principal, 

Enfield,  N.  C. 


B 


EST  BUSINESS 


E 


ASTMAN 


Schools  in 
America. 
Arithmetic,  Bookkeeping,  Commer- 
cial Law,  Penmanship,  Lommercial 
Geography.  Banking,  etc.,  thoroughly 
taught  at  Eastman,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y..  and  the  New  York  Business  lnsti= 
tute,  81  East  125th  St.,  New  York  City, 

Poughkeepsie,    N.    Y., 
secures    situations    tor 
graduates     of     complete     business 
;  course      Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  etc., 
I  taught  by  mail  or  in  person.     No  vaca- 
tions.    Expenses   low.     Send    for  cata- 
logue-free.    C.  C.  GAINES,   Box , 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

STENOGRAPHY  Typewriting, 
I  [-I1UU11MI  n  I  £„g,jsh  Corre= 
spondence,  etc  ,  thoroughly  tMugh* 
by  mail  or  personally  at  Eastman, 
Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y  ,  and  the  New  York 
Business  Institute,  81  East  12.jth  St., 
New  York  City. 

TELEGRAPHY     Typewriting 

I  Penmanship, 

I  Duties  of  Railway  and  Commer= 
cial  offices  practically  taught  at  East= 
man,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     Catalogue 


free. 


C. 


C.  GAINES, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


ELON  COLLEGE,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Located   in   Central  North  Carolina,  on   Southern   Railway,   65  miles  west  of  Raleigh,  17 


miles  east  of  Greensboro.  Noted  for  healthfulness. 
Faculty,  graduates  of  best  Colleges  and  Universities, 
and  Commercial  Departments.  Tuition,  per  half-year, 
.For  catalogue  and  further  particulars,  write  to 


W.  W.  STALEY,  D.  D.. 

President. 


Remote    from    demoralizing    influences. 

Three  full   courses.     Also  Music,   Art, 

fl5  to  ^25.     Board,  per  month,  $7.50  to 

J.  U.  NEWHAN,  Ph.  D., 

Chairman. 


Harper's  Black  and  White  Prints.  16ix28  inches,  35c.  each.  Suit- 
ably framed,  ?^3  each.  Fifty  selected  subjects.  4x5  inches  on  7x9  paper, 
Ic.  each.     1,600  selected  subjects.     Send  6c.  for  catalogue. 

American  Carbon  Prints.  14x17  inches  on  22x-8  mount,  S2  00  each. 
Suitably  framed,  S-4. 00  each.  19x26  inches  on  28x38  mount,  S5.00  each. 
Suitably  framed,  $10.00  each.     Send  5c.  for  catalogue. 

Our  Traveling  Exhibitions  of  Harper's  Black  and  White  Prints,  and 
our  new  American  Carbons  we  send,  free  of  all  expense,  to  Public  and 
Private  Schools,  Libraries,  and  Women's  Clubs.  They  have  raised  over 
$20,000  for  the  public  schools  this  past  year.  If  interested  write  for  par- 
ticulars. 

The  Helman=Taylor  Art  Co., 

FAiTHFUi,   .VND  TRUB  2572  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 
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GOOD  TEXT-BOOKS  ARE  THE  TEACHER'S  ASSISTANTS. 


T 


EAGHERS 


who    are    looking    for    First-Class    Text-Books     should 
consult    the    following;    list: 


Lippincott^s  Arithmetics.  Morrises  U.  S.  Histories. 

Mental,  Elementary  and  Practical.  Three  well-graded  Books. 

Lippincott^s  Science  Series, 

Including  Physiologies,  Elementary  Science,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy  and  Chemistry. 
Worcester's  Dictionaries — Unabridged  and  School  Dictionaries. 

FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING— MORRIS'S  HISTORICAL  TALES. 


Teachers  and  School  Officers,  if  any  of  your  text-books  are  not  giving  satisfaction,  and 
you  are  thinkiuo-  of  makins;  a  change,  write  to  us  for  exchange  and  introduction  terms.  We 
offer  special  inducements  on  introduction  orders. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO., 

624  CHESTNUT   STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS 


Stewart  &  Coe's  First  Days  in  School.        $  .25 

Furnishes  lessons  in  conversation,  reading,  and  writ- 
ing from  the  very  first  day  of  school,  and  requires  no 
preliminary  work.  Extensive  use  of  script.  Beautifully 
illustrated. 

The  Baldwin  Primer.  .30 

Besides  attractive  lessons  prepared  in  accordance  with 
the  best  methods  of  teaching,  the  book  contains  lessons 
in  stick  laying,  paper  folding,  modeling  and  songs. 
Numerous  illustrations. 


Shaw's  Discoverers  and  Explorers. 


.35 


A  fascinating  presentation  for  young  children,  show- 
ing an  interesting  and  valuable  inten-elation  of  certain 
facts  of  history  with  certain  phases  of  geography. 


Bradish's  Old  Norse  Stories. 


.45 


An  attractive  rendering  of  these  popular  stories,  show- 
ing what  our  ancestors  thought  of  the  common  phenom- 
ena of  nature.  Also  gives  some  idea  of  the  rude  man- 
ners and  habits  of  this  semi- barbarous  people. 


Qleason's  A  Term  of  Ovid. 


$    .75 


Ten  attractive  stories  which  can  be  taken  up  with 
great  benefit  before  reading  Virgil,  since  they  are  far 
less  difficult.  The  vocabulary  is  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  First  Book  of  the  ^neid. 

Prehn's  Journalistic  German.  .50 

Selections  taken  from  the  current  German  periodicals 
of  the  highest  class,  illustrating  the  present  use  of  the 
language  and  the  present  conditions  of  life.  They  ooncei-n 
for  the  most  part  invention,  discovery,  commeice  and 
industry. 

Hal  leek's  History  of  English  Literature.       1.25 

The  subject  is  treated  as  a  related  whole,  and  the  gen- 
eral drift  of  literary  thought  is  clearly  portrayed.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  paid  to  literary  movements  and  to  the 
animating  spirit  of  each  age.  .-;^      _^ 

Swett's  American  Public  Schools.  ^^J      1.00 

Studies  on  public  t-chool  history,  with  outline  of  the 
psychological  and  pedagogical  methods  of  insti'uction 
and  management  of  American  public  schools. 


For  school  use  these  books  are  unrivalled.     Copies  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


AMERICAN   BOOK  COMPANY, 


New  York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Boston 


Atlanta 


Portland,  Ore. 


In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 
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A  WORD  TO  THINKING  TEACHERS 


Bl'  VSIJ\'G 

Ward's  national  Method  in  Reading  •^ryitorf^^ni'^i.oSol,)^ trd^.  ^°^^''^^^'''  ''^ 

"Our  primary  teacher  Beems  to  like  '  Ward's  Rational  Mpthod '  better  the  longer  she  uses  it. " 

L.  W.  Dick,  Principal  Aiken,  S.  C,  Institute. 
Bf  IISIJVG 

"  d+n^^wi'vim  Q+ATian  +A  T  if  o»«'ii+nT«fl  "    °"''  eight-book  series  of  school  readers,  your  children  uncon- 
tfteppmg  tfWneS  to  MteraiUre,      scioublyacquireatastefortheloftiest,purestandbestinliterature. 

"  You  may  put  down  the  city  of  Anderson  for  '  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature  '  (Gilbert  &  Ar- 
nold's Readers)  after  a  trial  of  four  luonths.     They  are,  at  present,  the  ideal." 

Thus.  C.  Walton,  Superintendent. 

BY"  VSIJ\G 

Norrral  Review  Vertical  COPY  BOOKS  S^^eTd  fntitir^g''"'"  °''°™'  ""' """""' 

"  By  its  ('  Normal  Review's  ')  use,  in  four  months'  time,  I  have  built  up  good  business  hands 
out  of  the  merest  scrawls."  Mrs.  H.  R.  Echols,  Atlanta  Public  Schools. 

BIT  USIJVG 

rr-y,-.*!    fnTir-eo  I'r   Dram'TlfT  3'^'^''  regular  grade  teachers— without  the  assistanoe  of  experts— can 
normal   WOUrtse  in  l^rdWiUg   (g^p^,  and  puplls  can   readily  learn,  all  the  essentials  of  elementary 
drawing — which  is  not  only  an  accomplishment,  but  an  invaluable  means  of  training  muscle  and  mind. 
Send  for  descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials. 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


ATLANTA,  GA 


THE  7VYOTHER  TONGUE. 

By  George  Lyman  Kitteedge,  Professor  of  English  in  Harvard  University,  and  Sarah  Louise 

Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston. 

Book  I. — Lessons  in  Speaking  Reading,  and  Writing  English. 
Book  II. — An.Elementary  English  Grammar. 

These  books  are  unique  in  treatment  and  plan.  TKey  are  based  on  the  children's  interests.  They  emphasize 
thought  rather  than  form.  They  are  cumulative  in  plan.  They  are  authoritative  and  practical.  May  we  send 
you  further  information  V 


NEW  BOOKS  TO  KNOW  MORE   ABOUT. 


CAIRNS'  INTRODUCTION  TO  RHETORIC. 

J, 

DAVIS'  PHYSICAL  aEOQRAPHY. 
WENTWORTH'S  REVISED  GEOMETRY. 

SECOND  YEAR  LATIN  BOOK. 
MYER'S  ROHE:  ITS  RISE  AND  FALL. 

ready  in  JUNE. 


SPEER'S  ADVANCED  ARITHflETIC. 

THE  FINCH  FIRST  READER. 

MONTGOMERY'S  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

FRYE'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

EDDY'S  FRIENDS  AND  HELPERS. 

LONG'S  WAYS  OF  WOOD  FOLK. 


GIHN    &   COMPAHV,    PablishePs, 


Boston         New  York         Chicago         San  Francisco         Atlanta 


Dallas 


Columbus 


London 
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C  F.  THOMAS, 

Job  Printer, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

School  and  Oommercial  Work  a  Specialty. 

School  Catalogues  in  best  style. 

Prices  as  low  as  consistent  with  good 

work. 

The  Journal  is  a  specimen  of  our  worl<. 


Mantel  No.  410.— Height  6  feet  10  inches,  width 
feet,  tile  opening  30x42  or  36x36  inches,  mirror 
18x30  inches,  French  bevel,  proiil*  2Ji  inches, 
quartered  oak  and  polish  finish.  Hearth  and  fac- 
ing best  quality  enameled  tile,  frame  summer 
front  and  club  house  grate. 


Educators,  Listen : 


Your  business  Is  that  of  educating  our 
people  and  raising  them  to  a  higher  piano 
of  intellect  and  refinement.  God  speed 
your  callinif. 

Our  business  is  that  of  making,  buyinf 
and  selling 


WOOD   MANTELS 

AND  JOBBING 

CRATES,  TILES, 

and  Fireplace  Goods  of 'all  kinds.     We  aUo 
take  contracts  for 

ENCAUSTIC  TILE  FLOORS 

of  all  kinds. 

Tile    Wainscoating   for  Lavatories, 

Baths,  &c. 

We  give  this  line  all  of  our  time  and 
thought  and  can  please  you.  Mention  this 
Journal  and  8«nd  for  catalogue  **D.'* 

McClamroch  Brothers, 

219  South  Elm  St.. 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


THB    F>F^RRV    PICTURBS. 


1600  Subjects.     Assorted  as 


Regular  Size.     One  Cent  Each  for  25  or  more  on  paper  55x8  inches. 

Desired. 

CAI  ITION The  success  of  The  Ferry  Pictures  has  led  to  their  imitation  by  others     All  who  wi^h  to  obtain  by  far  the  best 

^^^*^  '  lV/1^  pictures  are  cautioned  against  purchasing  other  pictures,  advertised  as  being  as  good  aa  The  I'erry  Pictures,  with 
the  thought  that  they  are  getting  The  Perry  Pictures.  Be  sure  that  tlje  name  is  upon  every  picture  L>o  not  be  deceired  by  catalogs  and  other 
sheets  resembling  ours,  and  copied  largely  therefrom.    Send  S-cent  stamp  for  catalog  and  sample  picture-  ,.,_ 

Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston,  says : —  '"™"  .1'^ 

"  Tt  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  commend  The  Perry  Pictures.  They  have  been  used  widely  in  our  schools,  and  have  everywhere 
proven  themselves  mo»t  helpful  The  children  gladly  forego  gum  and  candy  to  buy  the  coveted  thing  of  beauty,  which  may  be  had  for  a 
penny.  The  teachers  are  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  the  e.xcellent  work,  the  admirable  selection,  and  the  intrinsic  merit  which  make  the 
pictures  so  valuable  in  their  classes,.     I  cordially  cum  uend  the  pictures. 

The  Extra  Size  Perry  Pictures.     Five  for  25  cents.     On  paper  10x12.     No  order  for  less  than  five. 
45  subjects  now  ready.     More  in  preparation.     Send  50  cents  for  these  ten — Extra  Size. 

Pour  Kittens  Mother  and  Child.    Bodtnhausitx  Can't  You  Talk!"  Shepherdess  Pharoah's  Horses 

Feeding  Her  Birds  Madonna  di  Tempi  The  Good  Shepherd.  Isaiah  St  Anthony  of  Padua 

Or  we  will  send  any  five  of  these  and  the  five  beautlTul  pictures  of  "  The  Prophets,"  by  Sargent,  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  for  5» 
oents. 

A  Superintendent  writes: — "  I  have  examined  pictures  of  other  firms,  but  yours  of  the  Extra  Size  are  the  cleareit 
and  most  artistic  of  any  1  have  seen."  * 

No  home — no  school— can  afford  not  to  know  these  pictures. 

Pictures  in  Colors.     Birds,  Animals,  Minerals,  Fruits,  Etc.     Portrayed  in  Natural  Colors. 

Beautiful  pictures,  on  paper  about  7  X  9inches.    Brighten  your  school-room  with  these  pictures.    Interest  your  pupils  in  birds  anA. 
flowers.    312  subjects.    Send  30  oents  for  either  set,  or  90  cents  for  the  three  sets     Every  School— Every  Home— should  have  a  collection. 
Order  by  set  number. 


SET  400 

9112 

English  Sparrow 

9266 

Shells 

9024 

Japan  Pheasant 

9124 

Bob  White 

92S2 

Tea 

90.57 

Snowy  Owl 

DUlO 

Golden  Oriole 

9284 

Canary 

9287 

Peach 

90S6 

House  Wren 

9013 

Red-hearted  Woodpecker 

9291 

Red-tailed  Hawk 

9289 

Narcissus 

9087 

Phoebe 

DUIB 

American  Robin 

SET   401 

9292 

Marvland  Yellow  Throat 

9209 

Goldenrod 

<IU19 

Ked-winged  Black  Bird 

9300 

Black  Squirrel 

9212 

Humming  Bird 

■9U21 

Blue  liird 

9007 

Red  Bird  of  Paradise 

9302 

Quince 

9222 

Whippoorwill 
Beetles 

91)2,1 

Bobolink 

9022 

Barn  Swallow 

9311 

Licorice 

9272 

902H 

Metidow  Lark 

9105 

Wild  Turkey 

9283 

Towhee 

■9052 

American  Mocking  Bird 

9173 

Butterflies,  First  Series 

SBT  402 

9296 

European  Squirrel 

KlBfi 

Baltimore  Oriole 

9191 

Gray  Squirrel 

9299 

Yellow- headed  Blackbird 

9058 

Scarlet  tanager 

9213 

Silkworm 

9015 

King  Parrot 

9301 

Weasel  (Ermine) 

VU92 

Gold  Finch 

9248 

Hyacinth 

9017 

American  Kingfisher 

9309 

Mink 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY,  Box  136,  MALDEN,  MASS. 

Send  alt  mail  orders  to  the  Maiden  O^ce. 


TREMONT  TEMPLE,    BOSTON. 
76   FIFTH   AVENUE,    NEW  YORK. 
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ANDREWS 


SCHOOL 

FURNISHING 

65  5'-' Ave,  N.Y.     CO. 


To  Repair 
Broken    Arti- 
cles use 

oi's 

Remembei' 
MAJOR'S 
RUBBER 
CEMEN7 
MAJOR'S 
LEATHER 
CEMEN'l 


n 
n 
n 


W  W  A*  *t  **:  Z^ 

-t^    JCi    _t^    .li    -CU    _c^    _C^    _C^     _C-    -Ci    -C^    r  ^ 

**;  =Vt=  *«;  **;  :«=  *t  *t  **:  **:  **; :«:  h^ 

U-PI-DEE.  -t?J 

A  new  CO'cd  has  aliglited  in  town, 

U-pi-dee.  U-pi-da  1  'feb'i 

In  an  up-to-datest  tailor-made  gown. U-pi-de-i-da  :  "t^^ 
The  boys  are  wild,  and  prex  is.  loo. 
You  never  saw  such  a  hulla-ba-loo. 

CHORUS.  —  U-pi-dce-i-dee-i-da !  etc. 
Her  voice  is  clear  as  a  soaring  lark's. 
And  her  wit  is  like  those  trolley-car  sparks 
When  'cross  a  muddy  street  she  rlits. 
The  boys  all  have  conniption  fits  1 
The  turn  of  her  head  turns  all  ours,  too. 
There's  always  a  strife  to  sit  in  her  pew; 
'Tis  enough  to  make  a  parson  drunk, 
ffo  hear  her  sing  old  co-ca-che-lunk  ! 
The  abo%-e,  and  three  other  NEW  verses  to  U-P I-DE  E. 
ind    NEW    WORDS,     catchy,     up-to-date,   to    many 
others  of  the  populnr  OLD  FAMILIAR  TUNES;  be- 
sides OLD  FAVOUITES  ;  and  .lis.,  manv  NEW  >;oNGS.  ^k> 


pi 


fly    SONGS  OF  ALL  THE  COLLEGES. 

CPS  Copjnpbt.  Price,  ^t .50,  f^ost^aid.  1900. 

>u^  [IINDS  &  .'.JaLE.  Publishers,       New  York  City. 

tf   fl       Scfwoll>ooks  0/  all  publishers  nt  otie  siore, 
tl^  ;«-  a*=  **:  **  :^*r  :*^  A*:  :MF  =«r  fe  ^  [ 


n 
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^'STEVENS  FAVORITE"  i 


•  22-inch  barrel,  weight  4^  pounds. 
Carefully  bored  and  tested.  For 
.22,  .25  aad  .32    rini-iire  cartridges. 

No.  17. 

I  Plain  Open  Sights,      $6.00  < 

No.  IS. 
'  Target  Sights,  $8.50 1 

Ask  your  dc.-ilcr  for  the  "  FAVO- 
RITE." If  Iv  doesn't  keep  it  we 
will  send,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price. 

Send  stamp  for  complete  cata- 
logue showing  our  full  line,  with  val- 
uable information  regarding  rides 
and  animunilion  in  general. 

j[JSTEYENURMSlNDTOOLCO.> 


; 


p.  O  Box 
CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


^Too°' Chicago  Normal  Summer  School  ^IZi'Llo!^' 

Under  the  Auspices  of  CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

THREE    WEEKS    Beginning  Monday.  July  2,  and  closing  Friday,  July  20.   QPEN   TO  ALL 

Faculty  iii<-lii<liu;£  the  Me.ids  ol' Det>artnieiBtM  su  tlie  I'liicai^o  IVortual  Scliool. 

FOURTEEN   DEPARTMENTS.     DAILY  PRACTICE  SCHOOL.     Write  tor  circular,  addressing 
nillI.EV  GRANT  II  VYrt,  I!  o5(>  XV.  ficith  Plucc,  CIIU  v;;.'>.  ill. 


mmmmmmm/mmmmmm 


WEBSTER'S 

1  nsTERNAnONAL  I 

DlCTIO:i\RYi 


A  Dictionary  of  ENGLISH, 
Biography,  Geography,  Fiction,  etc 


What  better  inTsstment  could  bo  made  than  in  a  copy  of  the 
International  ?  This  royal  quarto  volume  is  a  vast  storehouse  of 
valuable  information  arranged  in  a  convenient  form  for  hand,  eye, 
and  mind.  It  is  more  widely  used  as  standard  authority  than  any 
other  dictionary  in  the  ■world.     It  should  bo  in  every  household. 

Also  'Webster's  CoIIegiats  Dictionary  -with  a  Scottish 
5=*^     Glossary,  etc.    "  I'irst  class  m  quality,  second  class  ia  size." 


er  8l  Wilson  Southern 
ewing  Maclilne.       .^^_ Railway 


THE  .  .  . 
STANDARD  RAILWAY  OF 
THE  SOUTH  111^ 

The  Direct  Line  to  All  Points. 

TEXAS, 
CALIFORNIA, 
FLORIDA, 
CUBA  AND 
PORTO  RICO. 


Rotary  Motion  antf 

Ball  Bearings. 


•-*--< 


Agents  wanted  inall  unoccupied  ter- 
ritory.     ^         

_^^HEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.^CO.,=S 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


STRICTLY  FIRST=CLASS  Equip- 
ment on  all  Through  and  Local 
Trains;PulIman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars 
on  all  Night  Trains;  Fast  and  Safe 

Schedules. ■ 

Travel  by  the  Southern  and  you  are 
assured  a  Safe,  Comfortable  and  Ex- 
peditious Journey. 


APPLY  TO  TICKET  AGENTS   FOR   TIME   TA- 
BLES, RATES  AND  GENERAL  INFOR- 
MATION, OR  ADDRESS 


R.  L  VERNON, 


F.  P.  DiRBY, 


T.P  A  .  Charlotte,  N.  C      0  P.  &  T  A  .  Asheville,  N.  0 
No  tPouble  to  AnscueP   Questions. 


Frank S. Gannon,  J.M.Culp,  W.A.Turk, 

Sd  V.  P.  &  Gen.  Man.       Traf.  Man.     G.  P.  A. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 
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D,  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 


GRADE  I 

Bass's  The  Beginner's  Reader 10  55 

Badlam's  Primer 35 

Fuller's  Illustrated  Primer 25 

Oriel's  Glimpses  of  Nature  for  Little  Folks 30 

Heart  of  Oak  Readers,  Book  1 30 

GRADE  II 
Warren's  From  September  to  June  with  Nature. 

Badlam's  First  Reader 

Bass"s  Stories  of  Plant  Life 

Heai-t  of  Oak  Readers,  Book  I 

Bass's  Stories  of  Animal  Life..... 

Wi-ight's  Nature  Readers,  No.  1 


GRADE  III 

Heart  of  Oak  Readers,  Book  II 

Snedden's  Docas,  the  Indian  Boy.. 
Wright's  Nature  Readers,  No.  2  ... 
Miller's  My  Saturday  Bird  Class... 

Firth's  Stories  of  Old  Greece 

Bass's  Stones  of  Animal  Life 

Spear's  Leaves  and  Flowers  


GRADE  IV 
Heart  of  Oak  Readers,  Book  III.... 

Brown's  Alice  and  Tom 

Kupfer's  Stories  of  Long  Ago 

Grinnel's  Our  Feathered  Friends.. 
Wright's  Nature  Readers,  No.  3   .. 


35 
30 
25 
25 
35 
25 

35 
85 
35 
25 
30 
35 
25 


45 
40 
35 
30 
50 


GRADE  V 

Brown's  Alice  and  Tom $0  40 

Bull's  Fridtjof  Nanseu 30 

Grinnel's  Our  Feathered  Friends cO 

Heart  of  Oak  Readers,  Book  III  45 

Wright's  Nature  Readers,  No.  3 50 

Kupfer's  Storitfs  of  Long  Ago 35 

GRADE  VI 

Starr's  American  Indians 45 

Bull's  Fridtjof  Nansen 80 

Heart  of  Oak  Readers,  Book  IV 55 

Wright's  Nature  Readers,  No.  4 60 

Dole's  The  Young  Citizen 45 

GRADE  VII 

Dole's  The  Young  Citizen 45 

Starr's  American  Indians 45 

Heart  of  Oak  Readers,  Book  IV 55 

Wright's  Nature  Readers,  No.  4 60 

Dole's  The  American  Citizen 80 

GRADES  VIIL  AND  IX 

Heart  of  Oak  Readers,  Book  V 65 

Heart  of  Oak  Readers,  Book  VI 75 

80 

50 

40 

40 

50 


Dole's  The  American  Citizen. 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield.. 
Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.. 

Geoige  Eliot's  Silas  Marner 

Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans .... 


THOMPSON'S  NEW  SHORT  COURSE  IN   DRAWING 

The  LntPst.  the  Most  Practical,  and  Educationally 
the  Best  Series  now  offered  for  u^e  in  Schools. 

DURING  the  past  four  years  the  sales  of  the  Thompson  Drawing  Books  hare  increased  more  rapidly  than  those  of 
any  other  8,\  stem.  In  the  State  of  New  York  the  Thompsbn  series  is  more  largely  used  than  any  other.  The 
States  of  Virginia,  Kansas,  Idaho,  and  Nevada  have  recently  adopted  Thompson's  Drawing  for  exclusive  use  in 
all  the  public  schools. 

WELLS'S  MATHEMATICS 

Wells's  Essentials  of  Plane  Geometry  (New)  Wells's  Essentials  of  Algebra  (New) 

Wells's  Essentials  of  Solid  Geometry  (New)  Wells's  New  Higher  Algebra  (New) 

Wells's  New  Plane  and  Spheriial  Trigonometry  Wells's  Academic  Algebra 

Wells's  Plane  Trigonometry  Wells's  College  Algebra 

Wells's  Six- Place  Logarithmic  Tables  (New)  Wells's  Academic  Arithmetic 

Descriptive  Circulars,  Price  Lists,  and  Catalogues  mailed  Free  to  any  address  on  request. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LONDON 
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North  Carolina  Teachers  Assembly 

Seventeenth  Vear. 
1:2th  to  ITth  June,  IQOO. 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  PROGRAMME. 

Living  Subjects  Discussed  by  Living  Hen. 


Spclal  PoWlc  Scliool  Daf  lor  CoitF  SnpEiteiiflBits  wi  Tlielr  Wort. 


Visit  of  DR.  J.  L.  H.    CURRY,    General   Agent   Peabody  Fund, 

and  a  Special  Address  by  liim  to  the  Assembly. 


THE  ADVISABILITY  OF  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

WILL  BE  DISCUSSED. 


OIN  TO  MOREHEAD! 


Make  your  arrangements  to  spend  a  few  days  for  both  profit  and  pleasure  at  the 
Assembly  this  year. 

No  teacher  can  afford  to  miss  the  gathering  of  teachers  this  year.  It  will  give  new 
life,  new  zeal,  and  greater  aspirations  for  the  important  work  in  the  future. 

Railroads  have  given  us  one  fare  rates,  plus  the  two  dollars  membership 
fee  of  the  Assembly.     Good  board  will  be  secured  at  one  dollar  per  day. 

This  will  be  a  great  year  for  State  Political  Gatherings. 

Let  us  also  make  it  a  memorable  year  for  a  great  Educational  Gather- 
ing. Remember  this  will  be;the  last  Annual  Teachers'  Assembly  of  the  19th  Century. 
Let  us  make  it  one  worthy  of  the  time  in  which  we  live. 

For  informatioii  write 

Prof.  D.  Matt  Thompson,  President,  Statesville,  N.  C, 
or  C.  H.  Mebane,  Sec.  and  Treas.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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The  Carnefix  Practical  Sight-Word  Reading  Chart  and 
Phonic  Exercise. 

is  acknowledged  by  experts  to  be  the  best ;  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Goverument  for  Peurto  Eican  schools  over  all 
competitors ;  used  for  beginners  in  English  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe. 

Johnson's  Speller 

marks  a  new  era  in  teaching  the  correct  foundation  princi- 
ples of  good  spelling. 

Some  of  the  most  progressive  and  successful  educators  in 
America  pronounce  the  Johnson  Readers  to  be  supe- 
rior to  any  others  on  the  market.  Carefully  edited  by 
teachers  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  educational  work. 
Beautifully  illustrated,  well  printed,  artistically  and  substan- 
tially bound. 

Lee's  Histories 

are  wonderfully  interesting  books.  The  author  has  a  happy 
faculty  of  writing  history  so  as  to  make  it  exceedingly  inter, 
esting  as  well  as  instructive. 

If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  Johnson's  Writing 
Books,   Grammars,   Arithmetics,  etc.,   etc., 

you  are  just  a  little  bit  behind  the  times. 


FREE  I 


•'The  Revival  of  Interest  in  Southern 
Letters,"  by  Charles  W.  Kent;  "A  National 
Crime  at  the  Feet  of  American  Parents,"  by  Edward  Bok,  and 
"Tripartite  Education,"  an  address  delivered  by  B.  F.  Johnson 
before  the  Southern  Educational  Association  at  Memphis,  Decem- 
ber, 1899. 

Address : 


B.  F.  Johnson  PubllsMng  Co., 

901-903-905  East  Main  St.,        Richmond,  Virginia,  U.  S.  A 
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Normal  and  Collegiate 
institute, 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

Under  care  of  Northern  Presbyterian 
Church,  Becond  term  opening  February 
Ist,  1900. 

Offers  to  young  women  four  thorough 
courses  of  study, 

Under  fifteen  teachei-s  and  oificers  who 
are  experts. 

Site  unrivaled  for  healthfulness  and 
beauty. 

State  exempts  graduates  from  Teach- 
er's Examinations. 

Board  and  Tuition  iglOO  per  year,  or 
$50  per  term  or  half  year. 

For  cataloge,  address 

Rev.  Thomas  Lawrence,   D.  D. 


Guilford     College, 

5  LARGE  BUILDINGS. 

Total  Expenses  for  year,  f  IS.?;  can  be 
easily  reduced  to  ¥90. 

,    L.  L.  HOBBS,  President. 
For  Catalogue  address, 

GEO.  W.  WHITE,  Treas., 
Guilford  College,  N.  C. 


WE  WANT  TO  BUY 


SOME  COPIES  OF  ^ 

Wheeler's,  Martin's,  Caruther's  and  Wil- 
liamson's Histories  of  North  Carolina, 
Foote's  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  Hun- 
ter's Sketches  of  Western  North  Carolina 
and  Heart  of  the  Alleghanys. 

There  are  many  of  these  books  thrown  around  in  the  homes  in  North  Caroli- 
na that  are  worth  more  to  us  than  to  the  owners.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have 
prices  on  any  of  them. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 


PUBLISHERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS, 


RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


IDE  m  TEiClEES  iSEEIES. 

Southern  Office, 

1505  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Other  offices  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Denver,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  Toronto, 
Canada. 

Send  for  manual. 


Cornell  University 

Summer   School, 
July   5   to  August   16,    1900. 


Fifty-two  Professors  and  Instructors  give  a 
total  of  eiglity-three  eoui-ses.  ~  =^ 

The  instruction  is  suited  to  High  School  and 
other  teachers,  and  to  Profe,--surs,  graduates 
and  undergi-aduates  of  Colleges. 

A  single  tuition  fee  of  $'.25  for  the  entire 
Summer  Session  is  charged.  ::      ~ 

lihaca  summer  temperature  is  but  little 
higher  than  that  experienced  at  Saranac  Lake 
and  Lake  George.  T-^ ^ 

For  full  announcement  and  book  of  views, 
address,  TUB  KEGISTKAK, 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca.'N.  Y. 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE 

Offers  this  year  a  special  course  for  teachers  of  this  state,  beginning  Tuesday,  May  1st,  and  continuing  until 
Commenceuaent,  June  20th.  Special  arrangements  will  be  made  for  work  and  observation  in  the  Practice 
School  connected  with  the  College  for  the  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  for  the  review 
of  subjects  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 

The  expense  for  the  course,  including  board,  laundry,  and  fees  for.  the   use  of  text-books,  registration,  , 
Library,  etc.,  will  amount  to  $25.00.  .  | 

For  further  information  address,  •  PRESIDENT  McIVER, 

Greensboro,  N.  C 
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Four  Things  To  Do. 

DR.   EDWIN  ANDERSON   ALDERMAN,  PRESIDENT   OF  THE  UN- 
IVERSITY OF  NORTH    CAROLINA. 

A  democracy  is  the  highest  expression  of  the 
evolution  of  forms  of  government,  and  the  education 
of  the  whole  people  is  the  finest  expression  of  the 
purpose  of  a  democracy.  It  is  like-wise  the  supre- 
mest  need.  Democracy  is  to  prove  its  right  to  ex- 
ist as  the  ultimate  form  of  government.  That  the 
child  has  a  right  to  be  educated,  so  far  as  it  seems 
best  to  the  State,  and  that  it  is  the  State's  duty  to 
guard  and  maintain  that  right,  is  now,  in  North 
Carolina,  an  axiom  in  public  policy.  Fifteen  years 
ago  this  was  a  proposition  to  be  debated,  but  today 
it  is  a  truism  and  measures  the  growth  of  the  public 
conscience  and  the  sweep  of  public  vision  during 
that  period  of  time.  The  Church  approves  it,  the 
statesman  proclaims  it,  tjje  rich  man  sees  its  force 
in  society,  the  poor  man  thanks  God  for  it.  Soph- 
isms and  doctrinaire  theories  have  at  last  fallen 
away  at  the  touch  of  it,  and  the  new  century  be- 
gins with  the  people  of  this  State  asking  this  plain 
question;  how  shall  we  build  a  worthy  system  of 
public  education.''  We  have  struggled  with  the 
question  for  sixty  years  against  the  mighty  odds  of 
slavery,  poverty,  a'nd  racial  entanglement.  It  is 
nice  work  for  democracies  at  best.  Let  us  make 
no  patch  work  job  of  it  now.  The  hour  has  come 
to  set  our  hands  to  large  policies  and  enduring 
systems.  Men  speak  of  primary,  secondary  and 
higher  education.  These  are  mere  names  for  proc- 
esses that  merge  and  are  one. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  recognize  that  the  unity 
of  the  whole  is  simply  an  agent  to  make  society  better 
and  fitter  and  abler  to  create,  to  live  and  to  become 
wider  and  nobler.  Primary  education  is  necessary 
and  good.  Secondary  education  is  necessary  and 
better,  and  higher  education  is  necessary  and  best. 
The  State  that  lets  the  grass  grow  in  the  path  be- 
tween the  school  house  and  the  University  misses 
the  deepest  point  of  education.  Higher  education 
is  the  dynamo.  Primary  schools  are  the  single 
lamps.  The  dynamo  sends  the  vital  current  to 
glow  in  a  thousand  shining  threads,  and  millions  of 
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men  walk  in  straighter    paths    under  the  blessed 
light. 

Thesecond  thing  is,  to  recognize  that  educational 
policies  require  deft  and  scientific  construction  and 
application.  The  educational  stateman  has  be- 
come a  necessity.  Constitutions  are  not  made  nor 
codes  of  law  upbuilded  by  lay  men,  but  by  men 
who  know  the  story  of  human  achievment  in  law 
and  governmenr.  Thomas  Jefferson  knew  this,  and 
therefore  he  studied  education  as  he  studied  politi- 
cal philosophy.  Archibald  Murphy  knew  this,  and 
he  went  about  his  celebrated  report  in  that  knowl- 
edge. May  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  and 
onr  lawmakers  know  this  as  well,  and  appoint  a 
commission  of  wise,  learned  and  discreet  men  who 
shall  be  given  time  and  power  to  digest  the  great 
problem,  to  the  end  that  something  enduring  may 
be  brought  to  pass.  Nothing  enduring  is  likely 
to  be  brought  to  pass  in  the  fierce  activities  of  a 
too  short  legislative  session. 

Concluded  on  Srd  page. 
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We  note  with  pleasure  the  growth  of  the  Ashe- 
ville  Summer  School  and  Conservatory.  The  an- 
nouncement for  the  third  session,  July  2  to  Aug. 
25,  shows  full  courses  in  music,  painting,  drawing, 
designing,  pedagogy,  language,  expression,  phys- 
ical culture,  stenography  and  typewriting,  photog- 
raphy, hygiene.  Every  one  knows  of  the  delight- 
ful summer  climate  of  Asheville,  and  the  well- 
earned  reputation  of  this  school  will  bring  to  it  a 
larger  number  of  teachers  than  ever  before. 


Four  Things  to  Do. 

Continued  from  \st  page. 

The  third  thing  to  take  to  heart  is  that  great 
ends  are  accomplished  by  great  means,  that  great 
results  flow  from  great  sacrifices.  A  four  months 
primary  school  for  the  children  of  North  Carolina 
is  a  pitiful  and  inadequate  ideal.  The  expenditure 
of  sixty  thousand  dollars  annually  in  North  Car- 
olina for  higher  education  is  a  pitiful  and  inade- 
quate ideal.  A  nine  months  school  in  the  one 
direction  and  an  expenditure  of  $150,000  annually 
in  the  other  are  necessary  before  great  and  splen- 
did results  can  come.  We  can  do  this  in  North 
Carolina.  It  may  mean  some  temporary  sacrifice 
like  unto  that  which  a  mother  makes  while  her 
boys  and  girls  rise  into  trained  manhood  and 
wcmanhcod.  As  a  stunting  inheritance  from  war 
and  its  deprivations,  we  have  grown  used  to  the 
employment  of  small  means  for  great  ends.  But 
the  day  of  large  things  has  come.  States  to  the 
North  of  us  and  States  to  the  South  of  us  feel  it  in 
the  bone  and  marrow  of  their  lives  and  are  shaping 
it  into  laws.  North  Carolina  cannot  afford  to  lag, 
and  she  will  not  lag. 

The  fourth  thing  to  recognize  is  that  this  dear, 
dignified,  self-contained  Commonwealth  does  not 
move  quickly,  but  does  move,  when  aroused,  with 
a  certain  grand,  onward  steadfastness.  The  thing 
to  do  is  to  arouse  North  Carolina  and  make  her 
feel  things  in  heart  and  nerve  and  blood.  Then 
she  will  act,  and  never  re-act.  The  old  State,  when 
truly  moved,  has  a  majestic  way  of  whirling  in  and 
sta3'ing  in  to  the  finish.  Charles  B.  Aycock  is  do- 
ing this  service  for  North  Carolina  on  the  hustings 
today,  and  the  University  crowns  him  for  his 
pioneer  spirit.  Our  people  will  still  submit  to  be 
talked  to,  and  a  thousand  men  must  talk  to  them 
in  every  county  to  bring  forth  these  desired  results. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  my  duty  to  set  my  hand 
to  work  elsewhere  in  this  Southern  land.  I  go  to 
wide  and  honorable  labor,  I  believe,  but  the  fine 
impulses  of  my  heart  and  brain  shall  always  stretch 
their  hands  hitherward  in  desire  to  help  and  up- 
build. My  first  vote  was  for  public  education.  My 
first  speech  was  for  public  education.  My 
last  word  shall  be  for  public  education,  and  my  last 
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wish,  the  wish  that  God  may  put  it  into  the  brain 
and  purpose  of  the  people  of  my  native  State,  so  fit 
and  capable  and  beautiful  for  training  the  people 
whom  I  have  served  and  whose  love  and  confid- 
ence I  have  tested,  to  see  to  it  that  their  children 
shall  have  as  large  an  opportunity  for  self-develop- 
ment as  the  children  of  any  other  American  com- 
munity.   

N.  E.  A. 


Never  before  has  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, the  largest  and  most  important  gathering 
of  teachers  in  the  world,  met  at  a  point  so  near  to 
the  teachers  of  the  Carolinas,  and  thousands  of 
teachers  should  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  meet  the  leading  teachers  of  America  and  to 
hear  the  discussions  on  the  most  important  and 
most  vital  educational  questions  of  the  day.  For 
teachers  who  have  never  visited  Charleston  the 
trip  itself,  with  the  opportunity  to  visit  Fort  Sum- 
ter, the  Jetties,  Sullivan's  Island,  Fort  Moultrie, 
the  Isle  of  Palms,  Summerville,  the  tea  farm, 
the  phosphate  mines,  etc.,  will  be  worth  more  than 
the  cost. 

The  railroads  will  make  a  one-fare  rate  (with 
$2.00  coupon  for  membership  fee).  Hotels,  board- 
ing houses  and  private  homes  offer  accommoda- 
tions at  reasonable  rates.  See  condensed  pro- 
gramme elsewhere. 


The  Southern  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  is  undertaking  to  raise  $1,000,000  as 
a  twentieth  century  fund  for  the  establishment 
and  endowment  of  educational  institutions.  This 
is  another  indication  of  the  revival  of  interest  in 
education  in  the  South.  The  great  movement 
of  the  twentieth  century  is  to  be  one  for  the  full 
and  complete  education  of  all  the  people,  and 
organizations  of  every  kind  will  vie  with  each 
other  in  their  efforts  to  do  the  most  and  best  in 
this  direction. 

Through  the  generosity  of  C.  G.  Wright,  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  advocites  of  public  educa- 
tion in  North  Carolina,  the  room  occupied  by  the 
library  of  the  Greensboro  public  schools  has  been 
tastefully  papered  and  otherwise  fitted  up  for  this 
use.  It  is  now  a  beautiful  and  attractive  room, 
such  as  all  the  rooms  in  a  public  school  building 
should  be. 

We  have  just  received  from  the  B.  F.  Johnson 
Publishing  Company  a  set  of  Fraction  Charts,  by 


M.  C.  S.  Noble,  professor  of  Pedagogy,  University 
of  North  Carolina.  The  charts  are  so  arranged 
and  printed  as  to  afford  the  greatest  help  in  pre- 
senting this  subject  in  a  concrete  way,  and  the 
teacher  who  will  use  the  three  charts  of  the  set  as 
suggested  by  the  author  will  find  them  an  invalu- 
able aid.  A  description  of  the  charts  is  not  neces- 
sary here,  since  the  matter  of  them  was  published 
in  recent  numbers  of  this  journal. 

We  believe  nothing  else  so  helpful  to  the  teacher 
of  this  difficult  part  of  arithmetic  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished, and  we  shall  expect  to  see  them  in  general 
use  in  the  school-rooms  everywhere. 

In  a  letter  to  County  Superintendents  and  School 
Directors,  urging  them  to  have  county  institutes 
held  as  provided  by  law,  Supt.  Mebane  well  says 
that  in  each  county  an  "institute  once  a  year  ought 
to  be  an  established  fact."  No  better  use  can  be 
made  of  the  small  amount  of  money  necessary  to 
pay  expenses. 


Washington  and  Lee's  Good  Luck. 

Washington  and  Lee  University  has  just  receiv- 
ed from  the  estate  of  Prof.  Vincent  L.  Bradford, 
Philadelphia,  $100,000,  a  law  library  of  1, 000  vol- 
umes or  more,  with  an  annuity  of  $400  for  main- 
tenance, and  a  very  valuable  collection  of  oil 
paintings,  with  an  annuity  of  $500  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  gallery. 

City  and  State,  a  weekly  journal  published  in 
Philadelphia,  has  undertaken  to  raise  $100,000  to 
add  to  the  endowment  of  this  institution.  The 
aim  is  to  have  this  amount  in  hand  ready  to  turn 
over  to  the  university  as  a  Christmas  present  next 
Christmas. 

Compulsory  School  Attendance. 


The  sentiment  for  compulsory  school  attendance 
is  growing  rapidly  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  will  be  asked  at  its  next  session  to 
enact  some  attendance  law.  The  extent  to  which 
this  sentiment  has  already  grown  is  indicated  by 
the  fact,  that,  of  691  farmers,  manufacturers  and  la- 
borers replying  to  a  recent  circular  letter  of  inqui- 
ry sent  out  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  564 
favor  some  form  of  compulsory  school  attendance. 
Ten  years  ago  this  82  per  cent,  would  have  oppos- 
ed any  form  of  compulsion. 

Every  teacher  and  every  one  who  loves  his 
State  should   work  to  this  end.     It  may  be  new 
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question  for  us  here  in  North  Carolina,  but  it  does 
not  come  to  us  as  an  untried  experiment.  The 
results  in  dozens  of  countries  and  states,  in  many 
of  which  school  attendance  has  been  compulsory 
for  fifty  years  or  more,  prove  conclusively  the 
soundness  and  practicability  of  the  principle. 

A  list  published  in  the  February,  '99,  number  of 
this  journal  shows  that  32  states  of  the  union,  con- 
taining 64  per  cent  of  our  entire  population,  have 
laws  compelling  school  attendance  from  eight  to 
thirty  weeks  each  j'ear  for  an  average  period  of 
eight  years;  while  Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria- 
Hungary,  France,  all  the  German  and  Scandina- 
vian states,  England,  Scotland,  British  America, 
and  nearly  all  the  English  colonies,  require  from 
four  to  ten  months  each  year  for  a  like  period. 
These  states  and  countries  contain  a  total  popula- 
tion of  253  millions, — 80  per  cent,  of  all  the  people 
we  call  progressive,  and  more  than  half  of  all  that 
are  called  enlightened.  What  these  253  millions 
of  the  most  progressive  people  of  the  modern 
world  have  found  wise  and  helpful,  will  probably 
not  prove  otherwise  for  the  two  millions  of  North 
Carolina.  We  believe  no  state  having  once  tried 
the  plan  of  putting  all  her  children  in  school  has 
abandoned  it. 

At  least  one  thing  is  certain:  seventy-day  schools 
with  an  average  attendance  of  only  one  third  the 
school  population  will  never  educate  tlie  people. 
Something  must  be  done,  and  it  is  diffiult  to  im- 
agine a  remedy  worse  than  this  disease. 


Probably  the  information  contained  in  Mr.  Dick- 
erman's  article  on  the  Daniel  Hand  Fund  will  be 
as  new  to  most  of  the  readers  of  this  journal  as  it 
was  to  the  editor  a  few  weeks  ago  when  he  met 
Mr.  Dickerman  and  heard  of  this  fund  for  the  first 
time.  Isn't  it  strange  that  a  fund  almost  as  large 
as  the  productive  part  of  the  Peabody  Fund  should 
not  even  have  been  heard  of  among  us.'  And 
stranger  still  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  was 
given  by  a  man  who  spent  a  good  part  of  his  life 
in  the  South,  making  his  fortune  here. 

The  suggestion  that  the  advice  of  Southern  edu- 
cators should  be  sought  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
proceeds  of  this  fund  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
What  a  vast  amount  of  good  might  be  accom- 
plished by  the  thousands  of  dollars  derived  annually 
from  the  fund,  if  it  were  judiciously  used  to  stimu- 
late communities  of  colored  people  to  greater  ex- 
ertions for  self-help  and  for  the  elementary  and  in- 
dustrial education  of  colored  children  in  the    vil- 


lages and  country  distiicts,  where  the  schools 
have  less  money  than  in  the  towns  and  cities!  A 
few  dollars  given  annually  to  each  of  a  thousand 
such  communities  on  condition  that  two  should  be 
raised  locally  for  each  dollar  given  would  soon 
build  up  a  thousand  self-supporting  schools,  to 
continue  unaided  while  a  thousand  other  commu- 
nities were  being  helped  and  stimulated. 


$25  in  Prizes. 


President  Geo.  T.  Winston,  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina College  of  Agricultural  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
offers  a  prize  of  $15  to  the  teacher  or  pupil  in 
North  Carolina  who  shall  write  the  best  criticism 
of  the  Introduction  of  Peele's  "Lives  of  Distin- 
guished North  Carolinians,"  and  also  a  prize  of 
$10  to  any  teacher  or  pupil  who  shall  select,  adopt 
or  compose  the  best  declamation  on  any  of  the 
"Distinguished  North  Carolinians"  whose  lives 
are  sketched  in  this  book,  using  the  matter  con- 
tained in  the  Lives.  I'he  competition,  which  is 
not  open  to  teachers  and  students  in  institutions 
conferring  degrees,  will  close  June  i,  1901. 


The  plan  of  a  county  teachers'  institute  adopted 
by  Superintentlcnt  Venable,  of  Buncombe,  should 
be  put  into  opjration  in  every  county  in  which 
there  is  a  city  or  town  with  graded  schools. 

On  Monday  evening,  April  30,  Miss  Irene  Mc- 
Loud,  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  first  grade  in  the 
Asheville  schools,  lectured  on  first  grade  work  as 
it  is  done  in  these  schools,  telling  what  is  done,  why 
it  is  done,  and  how  it  is  done.  On  the  next  day 
the  teachers  attending  the  institute  visited  the  first 
grade  rooms  and  observed  the  work  done,  asking 
such  questions  as  they  chose.  On  Tuesday  after- 
noon Miss  Bernard,  another  first  grade  teacher, 
lectured,  and  then  another  day  was  spent  observ- 
ing the  work  of  this  grade.  This  programme  was 
continued  every  day  for  two  weeks,  two  lectures 
and  two  days  of  observation  being  given  to  each 
grade  from  the  first  to  the  fourth.  In  the  evenings 
Superintendents  Venable  and  Eggleston,  Principal 
Tighe  and  others  discussed  important  school  topics. 
County  teachers,  city  teachers  and  school  ofificers 
were  all  pleased  with  the  results.  This  should 
indeed  be  an  improvement  over  thirty  hours  of 
talk  by  one  man  in  a  hot  court-house. 


Trinity  College  is  collecting  a  very  full  and  val- 
uable library  of  early  English  Literature. 
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Again  has  a  board  of  trustees  shown  its  wisdom 
and  the  strength  of  the  new  ideal  in  education  by 
electing  to  the  presidency  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  a  professional  teacher,  one  whose 
life-work  has  been  in  the  schools.  It  is  now 
established  in  North  Carolina  that  teaching  is  a 
profession,  that  college  presidencies  are,  primarily, 
places  of  labor  and  trust  requiring  broad  knowl- 
edge and  high  professional  skill,  that  whatever 
honor  and  emolument  may  attach  to  them  belong 
by  right  to  those  who  have  shown  themselves 
worthy  by  their  labors  as  teachers  rather  than  in 
other  walks  of  life.  The  election  of  Francis  Preston 
Venable  seems  to  us  eminently  wise.  Scholarly, 
progressive,  in  sympathy  with  the  best  in  modern 
educational  thought,  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood, 
thoroughly  identified  with  the  University,  Dr. 
Venable  will  no  doubt  do  it  good  service  in  his 
new  relation  as  he  has  ever  done  in  the  old. 

Every  teacher  in  the  state  should  write  a  letter 
to  his  or  her  representatives  in  the  legislature  asking 
them  to  vote  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Vance  textile  school. 
If  we  are  to  become  a  cotton- manufacturing  state, 
such  a  school  will  be  worth  to  us  many  times  its 
cost.     Write  at  once. 

St.  Mary's  College,  burned  May  19,  will  be  re- 
built at  once.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $100,000, 
with  only  $15,000  insurance.  Not  only  Catholics, 
but  friends  of  education  inall  denominations,  should 
respond  liberally  to  the  appeals  for  help  made  by 
the  college. 

The  Hemenway  School,  Wilmington,  recently 
celebrated  "Carolina  Day,"  the  entire  programme 
having  reference  to  North  Carolina.  It  is  propos- 
ed to  repeat  this  annually.  A  most  excellent 
idea,  and  worthy  of  adoption  in  every  school  in 
the  State. 

If  plans  now  being  matured  do  not  fail,  the  South 
may  soon  have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equip- 
ped technological  schools  in  the  world.  We  hope 
to  be  able  to  give  more  information  about  these 
plans  later. 

The  entertainment  given  by  the  children  of  the 
Statesville  graded  schools  netted  nearly  $100, 
which  will  be  used  in  buying  books  for  the  school 
library. 

Wake  Forest  College  will  have  its  gymnasium 
fully  equipped  for  ne.xt  session. 


It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  several  graduating 
classes  will  this  year  have  made  valuable  gifts  to 
their  schools.  At  Red  Springs  Seminary  the 
graduating  class  donated  $1,500  towards  a  new 
building;  at  the  University  a  cast  of  the  Venus  de 
Milo;  at  Asheville  the  class  graduating  from  the 
public  high  school  presented  the  school  with  a 
heroic  cast  of  Minerva. 

At  its  next  meeting,  the  school  board  of  Char- 
lotte will  probably  add  drawing  to  the  course  of 
study  in  the  Charlotte  public  schools  and  elect  a 
special  teacher  and  director  to  supervise  this  work. 

More  interest  is  shown  in  public  high  schools  in 
our  cities  than  ever  before.  At  some  places  courses 
of  study  are  being  remodeled,  enriched  and  ex- 
tended; in  others  separate  high  school  buildings 
are  being  planned — all  of  which  we  like  to  hear. 

George  Watts,  Esq.,  of  Durham,  N.  C,  has  just 
given  $35,000  to  Union  Theological  Seminary  at 
Richmond,  Va.  B.  F.  Duke  has  just  given  Trinity 
College  a  library  building  to  cost  about  $30,000 
and  to  be  erected  at  once.  The  spirit  of  giving 
for  education  is  growing  among  us. 

Messrs.  Anderson  and  Mitchell,  principals  and 
founders  of  the  Asheville  School,  four  miles  .west 
of  Asheville,  intend  to  make  it  in  every  way  an 
ideal  preparatory  school,  fitting  boys  for  any  of 
the  Northern  colleges..  The  grounds  include  more 
than  400  acres,  and  the  buildings  are  to  be  sub- 
stantial and  of  pleasing  architecture.  The  fee  for 
living  and  tuition  will  be  $600  a  year. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  beautiful 
school-rooms  than  those  of  the  public  schools  of 
Asheville.  Large,  high-pitched,  well  lighted, 
tinted  walls,  pictures  and  statuary  tastefully  dis- 
posed in  rooms  and  halls,  these  school  buildings 
are  suitable  homes  for  the  children  during  school 
hours.  Pictures  and  statuary  to  the  value  of  more 
than  $500  have  been  added  since  last  fall.  Nof 
has  less  attention  been  given  to  health  and  com- 
fort. Heating,  ventillation,  cloak-rooms,  umbrella- 
stands,  water,  closets  and  other  necessities  and 
conveniences  have  received  attention.  The  result 
is  the  people  are  beginning  to  be  proud  of  their 
school  houses  and  are  willing  to  do  all  that  is 
needful. 

Fayetteville  is  taking  steps  to  increase  her  public 
school  fund  and  facilities. 
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D.  MATT.  THOMPSON. 

PRESIDENT  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY!  SUPERINTENDENT 

STATESVILLE  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

Seventeenth  Annnal  Session  of  the  North  Carolina 

Teachers'  Assembly,  Morehead  City, 

June  12-17,  1900. 


ORGANIZATION   FOR    I9OO. 

President — D.  Matt.  Thompson,  Superintendent 
Statesville  City  Schools. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — C.  H.  Mebane,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction. 

Vice  -  Pres  iden  ts — 

J.  Allen  Holt.  Oak  Ridge  Institute. 

J.  P.  Hobgood,  O.xford  Female  Seminary. 

J    Henry  Joyner,  Whitsett  Institute. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Arrington,  Rocky  Mount. 

Thos.  P.  Harrison,  Davidson  College. 

J.  C.  Horner,  Horner  Military  School. 

J.  R.  Bridges,  Presbyterian  College  for  Women. 

W.  D.  Wike,  CuUowhee  High  School. 

J.  B.  Carlyle,  Wake  Forest  College. 

Execjitive  Committee — 

President  (ex  officio),  D.  Matt.  Thompson. 
Vice-President  (ex  officio),  J.  Allen  Holt. 
Sec.  and  Treas.  (ex  officio),  C.  H.  Mebane. 
W.  T.  Whitsett,  Whitsett  Institute. 
R.  L.  Madison,  Cullowhee  High  School. 


J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Normal  College. 

Jas.  W.  Hays,  County  Superintendent  Wilson 

County. 
J.   I.   Foust,    Superintendent    Goldsboro    City 

Schools. 
J.  B.  Carlyle,  Wake  Forest  College. 

One  fare  for  round  trip  on  all  railroads  in  the 
state.  Membership  fee  of  $2.00  will  be  collected 
by  agents  selling  tickets,  $1.00  of  which  will  be 
refunded  to  female  members  at  Morehead  City. 

This  is  the  best  opportunity  of  the  year  for  recre- 
ation and  profit  combined.  All  teachers  who  can 
possibly  do  so  should  take  advantage  of  it.  For 
programme,  see  the  April-May  JOURNAL. 

Returning,  teachers  may  stop  over  at  Chapel 
Hill  for  summer  school,  or  at  Greensboro  for  com- 
mencement of  State  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege, June  17-20. 


In  education  intellectual,  moral,  religious,  or  any 
other  kind,  high  or  low  it  is  not  that  which  shows 
how  to  save  or  make  money  that  counts,  but  solely 
that  which  shows  how  to   save  and  make  men. — 

City  and  State. 


C.  H.  MEBANE. 

SECRETARY  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY  :  STATE 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
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Material  and  Spiritual. 


PROF.    J.    Y.  JOYNER,  STATE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
COLLEGE  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


Every  observant  person  must  have  noticed  with 
some  concern  the  prevailing  materialistic  and  utili- 
tarian tendencies  of  our  age.  In  no  other  land  are 
these  tendencies  stronger  or  more  marked  than  in 
our  own.  Here  in  this  new  world  there  was  so 
much  to  be  done,  so  many  material  resources  to  be 
developed,  so  many  material  obstacles  to  be  sur- 
mounted, so  many  phj'sical  and  natural  forces  to 
be  subdued,  or  harnessed  and  utilized,  forests  to  be 
felled,  mountains  to  be  mined  and  tunneled,  prair- 
ies and  wildernesses  to  be  transformed  into  arable 
fields  and  smiling  homes,  cities  to  be  built,  rail- 
roads to  be  constructed — in  a  word,  the  multidinous 
herculean  practical  tasks  incident  to  the  building 
of  a  mighty  nation  amid  the  wilds  of  a  new  world, 
that  America's  first  nnd  loudest  call  was  for  the 
man  who  could  do  something,  for  what  the  world 
pleases  to  term  the  practical  man.  Not  unnatur- 
ally, then,  in  our  life  and  in  our  education  we  have 
laid  such  emphasis  upon  the  practical,  the  materi- 
alistic, the  utilitarian,  that  we  are  in  danger,  I  fear, 
of  forgetting  that  there  is  another  side  of  life,  a 
diviner  side,  that  needs  to  be  emphasized,  to  be 
developed  with  this  as  its  counterpart,  that  the 
proper  adjustment  of  all  life  may  be  preserved,  that 
the  divine  harmony  of  all  life  may  not  be  disturbed. 

It  would  not  undervalue  the  practical,  the  utili- 
tarian; but  an  undue  exaltation  of  this  side  of  life, 
and  an  undue  undervaluation  of  the  other  is  lead- 
ing to  the  chaining  down  of  most  of  the  minds  of 
every  comm.unity  to  low,  perishable  interests;  is 
leading  to  the  setting  up  of  false  standards  of  ad- 
vancement in  life;  is  leading  to  an  undue  multipli- 
cation of  mammon  worshipers  and  time  servers. 

Over  the  idea  that  it  is  great  to  know  and  great 
to  do,  should  preside,  in  our  life  and  in  our  educa- 
tion, the  grander  idea  that  it  is  greater  to  be.  Over 
the  idea  that  it  is  important  to  clothe  the  back 
and  feed  and  warm  the  body  and  keep  caste  in 
society,  should  preside  the  grander  idea  that  it  is 
more  important  to  develop  the  eternal,  the  divine, 
in  man, — the  jewel  without  price,  the  personal  soul. 
How  beautifully  has  the  inimitable  Ruskin  expressed 
this  lofty  ideal  in  these  poetical  words:  "He  only 
is  advancing  in  life  whose  heart  is  growing  softer, 
whose  brain  quicker,  whose  blood  warmer,  whose 
spirit  is  entering  into  everlasting  peace." 

This  is  the  sort'ofadvancement  in  life  that  should 


be  made  the  supreme  aim  of  all  our  education. 
The  Record  reads  that  In  Creation's  morn  the  Lord 
God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  (matter, 
material)  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
of  life  (spirare,  spirit,  spiritual,  breath  of  God  in  man) 
and  man  became  a  living  soul.  Matter  and  soul — 
material  and  spiritual — the  two  sides  of  man's  nature 
— the  two  sides  of  man's  life!  What  God  has 
joined  together  let  man  dare  not  put  asunder. 

"  Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell, 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 
May  make  one  music  as  before 
But  vaster." 

It  is  this  other  side  of  life,  this  diviner  side  of 
man's  nature  the  development  of  which  I  desire  to 
emphasize.  What  name  shall  I  give  to  it.-"  There 
is  no  other  word  that  half  so  well  describes  it  as 
the  word  spiritual,  which  seems  divinely  coined 
for  it. 

By  spiritual  I  would  have  you  understand  then 
much  more  than  is  usually  included  in  the  restric- 
ted religious  or  doctrinal  application  of  the  word. 
I  would  have  you  understand  it  as  including  the 
emotional,  the  susceptible,  the  sympathetic,  the  in- 
tuitive, the  intangible,  the  aesthetic,  the  imaginative 
— all  that  is  likest  God  in  man — the  breath  of  the 
God-life  that  was  breathed  into  man's  nostrils  at 
his  creation. 

They  tell  us  that  we  of  this  sunny  Southland,  in 
the  twilight  of  this  closing  century,  are  standing 
at  the  dawn  of  an  era  of  marvellous  material  and 
industrial  development.  I  believe  it.  I  hail  with 
joy  its  coming.  I  bid  god-speed  to  every  sort  of 
education  that  will  hasten  it.  It  means  wealth,  it 
means  power  to  the  land  of  our  birth,  the  land  of 
our  love.  But  I  would  not  have  us  forget,  in  our 
mad  pursuit  of  this,  that  there  is  another  sort  of 
progress  that  we  must  seek  through  another  sort 
of  education.  Along  with  progress  in  money 
must  go  progress  in  men;  along  with  progress  in 
plenty  must  go  progress  in  peace;  along  with  pro- 
gress in  luxury  must  go  progress  in  life.  In  the 
dazzling  light  of  this  material  development  we,  of 
the  New  Industrial  South,  must  not  forget 

"Hojv  wide  the  limits  stand 

Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land.  " 

Man  can  not  live  without  bread,  nor  can  he  live 
by  bread  alone. 

"Tis  life  for  which  we  pant ; 

More  life  and  fuller  that  we  want," 
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We  want  the  education  that  will  give  the  know- 
ledge and  develop  the  power  to  utilize  our  vast 
material  resources  and  create  wealth;  but  we  must 
never  neglect  the  education  that  will  develop  the 
power  to  use  wealth,  to  enjoy  what  wealth  can 
give,  and  to  enjoy  what  God  has  given  without 
wealth.  For  in  material  wealth  the  few  alone 
may  hope  to  be  rich,  the  many  must  still  be  poor; 
but  in  the  deathless  riches  of  mind  and  soul — of 
life — that  education  can  give,  the  many  may  be 
rich,  the  few  alone  need  remain  poor. 

"  Who  loves  not  knowledge?     Who  shall  rail 
At  her  beauty?     May  she  mix 
With  men  and  prosper!     Who  shall  fix 

Her  pillars?     Let  her  work  prevail. 

But  on  her  forehead  sits  a  fire: 

She  sets  her  forward  countenance 
And  leaps  into  the  future  chance, 

Submitting  all  things  to  desire. 

Half  grown  as  yet,  a  child,  and  vain, 
She  can  not  fight  the  fear  of  death. 
What  is  she,  cut  from  love  and  faith, 

But  some  wild  Pallas  from  the  brain 

Of  Demons,  fiery  hot  to  burst 

All  barriers  in  the  onward  race 

For  power?     Let  her  know  her  place: 

She  is  (he  second,  not  the  first. 

A  higher  hand  must  make  her  mild, 
If  all  be  not  in  vain;  and  guide 
Her  footsteps,  moving  side  by  side 

With  wisdom,  like  the  younger  child." 

In  the  developmentof  the  aesthetic,  the  inagina- 
tive,  the  emotional — in  a  word  the  spiritual — must 
be  found  the  higher  hand  that  shall  make  the  other 
mild,  if  all  be  not  in  vain. 


The  Broader  Education. 


SUPERINTENDENT  E.  P.  MANGUM,  WILSON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

With  all  the  advances  that  have  been  made  along 
educational  lines,  there  is  still  a  mistaken  idea,  on 
the  part  of  many  teachers  and  parents,  as  to  what 
is  meant  by  the  education  of  a  child. 

The  mental,  moral  and  physical  powers  that  go 
to  make  up  a  human  being  must  receive, each  in  its 
due  proportion,  the  traning  necesary  to  develop 
fully  its  nature.  Any  system  of  education  that 
overlooks  either  one  of  these  sides  of  the  triangular 
nature  of  man  is  a  deficient  system,  and  can  not 
accomplish  the  best  results. 

The  responsibility  for  the  full  and  proper  develop- 
ment of  this  three-sided  nature  rests  chiefly  upon 


the  parent  and  the  teacher,  and  yet  the  influence  of 
the  many  associations,  both  public  and  private,  to 
which  the  child  is  daily  and  almost  hourly  subjec- 
ted, can  not  be  lightly  passed  by.  The  formation 
of  habits  of  life  and  action  do  not,  as  a  rule,  receive 
the  attention  that  is  necessary  for  the  best  results. 
Character  is  made  up  of  many  factors,  and  too 
often  it  is  the  case  that  those  factors  that  are  hav- 
ing the  most  weight  in  molding  character  receive 
the  least  attention  from  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
guide  the  child  and  direct  him  in  the  ways  of  life. 

The  teacher  receives  the  child  under  his  charge, 
and,  if  he  is  a  true  teacher,  recognizes  at  once  the 
great  responsibility  that  is  placed  upon  him.  He 
knows  that  he  has  the  power  to  develop  not  only 
the  mental  powders,  but  also  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal powers  of  his  pupil,  and  every  effort  is  put  forth 
to  accomplish  his  aim.  A  true  teacher  will  always 
keep  his  ideal  before  him  and  bend  every  energy 
to  its  realization.  If  he  does  not  do  this,  his  work 
will  be  a  failure  from  the  very  beginning,  for  aim- 
less work  is  labor  thrown  away.  The  teacher 
knows  that  there  is  much  more  before  him  than 
the  mere  teaching  of  the  text-book  and  all 
that  pertains  thereto.  He  knows  the  silent  influ- 
ence of  his  personality  upon  the  natue  with  which 
he  daily  comes  in  contg,ct,  and  must  be  ever 
watchful  and  careful  of  every  work  and  act  of  his 
life,  both  in  and' out  of  the  school-room.  He  knows 
that  the  chief  strength  of  the  greatest  teachersof  all 
ages  lay  not  in  the  extent  of  their  erudition,  great 
though  it  may  have  been;  but  in  that  indefinable 
something  which  flows  as  a  vital  current  between 
teacher  and  pupil,  and  is  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to 
the  pupil  according  to  the  ideal  which  is  the  guid- 
ing star  of  that  teacher's  life.  The  character  of  the 
teacher's  work  is  determined  by  the  ideas  that  he 
has  of  that  work,  and  the  results  will  never  be  any 
higher  than  these  ideas. 

If  we  can  awaken  in  our  pupils  the  fires  of  man- 
hood and    womanhood,  then  have  we    opened  the 
gates   to   all   that   is  best  and   noblest   in    life,  and 
progress  in  other  matters  will  come  as  a  matter  of 
necessity. 

As  a  rule,  the  child  is  turned  over  to  the  teacher 
for  all  instruction  in  all  things,  and  the  teacher  is 
held  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  child 
along  all  lines,  and  is  often  made  to  feel  that  he 
alone  is  responsible.  The  burden  of  education  must 
of  necessity,  I  suppose,  rest  forever  upon  the  teach- 
er, and  yet  there  is  another  side  to  the  matter  that 
receives  far  too  little    attention,  and    is  even  more 
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far-reaching  in  its  influence  than  all  the  efforts  of 
the  most  conscientious  teacher.  This  is  the  influ- 
ence of  the  honne  in  all  that  it  means  as  it  touches 
the  character  of  the  child.  Respect  for  authority, 
obedience  to  law  and  regulations,  the  realization  of 
individual  duty  as  well  as  individual  rights,  regu- 
lar and  prompt  attention  to  the  little  affairs  of 
home  ,  in  short,  a  training  in  all  the  elements  of 
education  that  are  found  ouside  of  the  ordinary 
text-book,  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  home  as  of  the 
school.  The  work  of  the  teacher  is  absolutely  of 
no  avail  without  the  most  earnest  and  constant 
assistances  of  the  parent  along  these  lines.  We 
can  never  hope  to  see  our  schools  doing  their  full 
work  until  we  see  parents  upholding  the  posftion 
of  the  true  teacher  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 
Yet  the  teacher  must  realize  that  he  has  before 
him  this  fight  for  life,  and  that  he  must  carry  it  on 
almost  alone.  Hence  the  necessity  that  he  keep 
before  him  the  highest  conception  of  the  character 
and  the  extent  of  his  labors,  watching,  if  posible, 
more  carefully  the  silent  and  unconscious  educa- 
tion that  he  is  giving,  than  he  does  that  which  is 
guided  by  the  books  that  he  uses.  The  moral  ed- 
ucation is,  after  all,  that  which  is  to  determine  the 
character  ofthe  works  that  we  have  done,  and  he 
who  labors  with  great  ideals  before  him  benefits 
and  elevats  himself  while  helping  others. 


Vienna  as  a  Type  City. 


F.  P.  GULLIVER,    ST.   M.A.RK'S    SCHOOL,    SOUTHBORO,    MASS., 
[IN  JOURNAL  OF  SCHOOL   GEOGRAPHY.] 


Where  the  folding  and  uplift  of  the  Alps  decrease 
toward  the  east, 'and  where  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains die  out  toward  the  west,  there  is  found  a  sag 
in  that  great  mountain  chain,  which  forms  the  nat- 
ural boundary  between  northern  and  southern  Eu- 
rope. This  sag  is  the  best  line  of  communication 
between  north  and  south  tliat  exists  from  central 
Russia  on  the  northeast  to  southern  France  on  the 
southwest;  and  it  is  a  more  important  route  for  man 
since  the  Danube  here  traverses  this  mountain  bar- 
rier, running  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps  to 
the  southern  side  of  the  C.irpathians,  being  the  only 
river  which  thus  crosses  this  natural  barrier  to  the 
free  intercourse  between  different  nations. 

Settlement  at  a  point  of  such  value  for  commerce 
in  times  of  peace  was  of  course  made  in  very  early 
times.  The  earliest  recorded  town  was  Vindomina 
built  by  the  Celts  and  taken  by  the  Romans  early 
in  the  first  century.     Although,  as  will  be  shown 


latter,  the  present  city  shows  in  a  very  marked  de- 
gree that  its  present  form  is  largely  influenced  by 
the  fortifications,  it  seems  most  probable  that  the 
location  was  selected  as  a  trading  station,  rather 
than  as  a  point  of  defence.  If  selected  as  a  trading 
station  it  must  have  been  defended  in  times  of 
war,  so  it  is  evident  that  the  two  causes,  trade  and 
defence,  must  have  played  a  very  important  part 
in  the  development  ofthe  city  of  Vienna. 

Along  this  trade  route  between  northern  and 
southern  nations  there  must  have  been  much  trav- 
eling, and  thus  nations  shut  off  from  each  other  by 
natural  boundaries  here  came  into  contact  with  one 
another,  differences  arose,  and  battles  were  fought 
for  the  control  of  this  great  line  of  transportation. 
It  has  been  one  ofthe  important  battle  grounds  of 
the  Germanic  tribes  ofthe  north  and  the  Ramance 
people  of  the  south.  The  Romans  took  the  Celtic 
town  of  Vindomina  and  built  in  its  place  Vindob- 
ona,  which  flourished  for  four  centuries,  when  in  the 
fifth  century  the  Huns  took  the  place,  and  in  the 
sixth  century  the  Avars  established  themselves 
here  and  remained  for  two  hundred  years  until 
Charlemagne  retook  the  place  and  made  it  one  of 
the  important  fortifications  on  the  borders  of  his 
empire.  The  history  of  Vienna  from  this  time  up 
to  the  thirteenth  century  is  closely  interwoven  with 
that  of  all  Europe,  and  it  was  a  particularly  impor- 
tant place  in  connection  with  the  Crusades. 

Before  1300  an  encircling  ring  of  fortifications 
was  completed  around  the  city  as  it  existed  at  that 
date.  This  consisted  of  rampart,  fosse,  and  glacis, 
and  was  about  two  miles  in  length.-  At  that  date 
the  whole  city  was  comprised  within  its  circle,  and 
now  that  the  city  has  far  outgrown  its  first  walls, 
this  early  portion  of  it  is  still  called  "  the  inner  city." 
In  I858  to  i860  these  fortification  were  removed 
and  the  broad  '•  Ringstrasse"  was  laid  out  around 
the  inner  city,  a  magnificent  street  with  an  avera- 
ge width  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet;  and  upon 
this  have  been  built  many  of  the  finest  buildings  of 
the  modern  city,  the  royal  opera  house,  the  royal 
theatre,  the  university,  the  city  hall,  and  museums, 
churches  and  palaces. 

The  Danube  where  it  comes  out  from  the  Alps 
upon  the  edge  ofthe  Hungarian  plain  is  too  heav- 
ily laden  with  rock  waste  to  stand  any  diminution 
of  its  grade,  so  it  begins  to  drop  its  silt  wherever 
it  can,  and  thus  it  comes  about  that  it  has  a  very 
wandering  course  where  Vienna  is  located.  On 
account  of  the  danger  of  flooding  by  this  wandering 
stream,  the  town  was  first  located  on  a  little  branch 
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of  the  river,  a  mile  southwest  of  the  main  channel. 
For  a  long  time  all  extension  of  the  city  took  place 
to  the  west,  so  as  to  avoid  the  swamps  and  old 
stream  beds  between  the  first  city  and  the  main 
channel  of  the  river  where  all  the  boats  occupied 
in  trade  must  have  gone.  Indeed  it  was  not  until 
the  Panube  was  controlled  in  its  course  through 
the  city  by  artificial  embankments,  built  between 
1870  and  18S0,  that  it  was  really  safe  to  extend  the 
city  in  this  direction.  Within  the  past  twenty 
years  there  has  been  considerable  growth  in  this 
direction,  and  from  the  old  stream  beds  and  marshes 
has  been  built  the  Prater,  one  of  the  finest  city 
parks  in  the  world. 

The  general  physiographic  conditions  which 
controlled  the  location  of  Vienna  have  been  shown: 
how  a  natural  line  of  transportation  and  trade  e.x- 
ists  between  the  Alps  and  the  Carpathians  on  the 
Danube,  how  a  settlement  for  trade  thus  started 
upon  a  plain  must  be  defended  by  walls  against 
the  attack  of  enemies,  and  how  it  must  be  built  at 
a  little  distance  from  a  river  constantly  spilling 
over  its  banks.  Now  let  us  consider  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  this  city  as  it  existed  in 
1300,  with  its  two  miles  of  walls  and  fortifications 
completely  shutting  in  the  buildings  of  that  date. 

Main  roads  extended  from  the  city  to  the  north, 
west,  south  and  south-east,  but  there  were  none  to 
the  east  and  north-east  on  account  of  the  interlac- 
ingsystem  of  channels  of  the  Danube.    Along  these 
main  lines  of  transportation  the  peasants  travelled 
from  the  various  villages  and  farms  to  the  city,  and 
entered    the    city  with    the    products  of  the  land 
through  gates,  which   were  generally  named  from 
the  nearest  important  town  to  which  the  highway 
led.     These  gates  were  shut  at  night  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  city.     Various  village  centers  sprang 
up  along  these  roads,  some  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  city,  so  that  as  the  city  became  thickly  set- 
tled, these  villages  grew  and  formed  abelt  of  houses 
outside  the  walls.   In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  the   Turks   attacked  Vienna,   and. these 
outside  villages  suffered  so  severly  that  after  the 
repulse  of  the  Turks,  the  inner  ring  of  fortifications 
was  rebuilt  with  projecting  bastions  and  a  broader 
space  surrounding  them,  and  then  around  the  out- 
l3'ing  settlements  on  the  west  and  south  was  con- 
structed   a    second   ring   of  protecting  walls    and 
earth-works.     The    latter   were    built   far   enough 
beyond  the  villages  to  allow  room  for  considerable 
growth,  but  when  Napolean  took  the  city  a  hundred 
years  later,  in  1809,  settlements  had  gone  beyond 
this  second  ring. 


Industries  sprung  up  in  villages  outside  of  the 
city,  a  tile  factory  here,  a  carriage  manufactory 
there,  a  place  for  the  manufacture  of  leather  goods, 
for  which  Vienna  is  famous,  residence  centres  on 
the  heights  to  the  west,  and  the  royal  palace  and 
park  at  Schcinbrunn  and  now  the  city  has  grown 
to  meet  all  these,  and  includes  them  within  its 
limits. 

For  modern  vvarfare  these  two  rings  of  fortifica- 
tions were  useless,  so  the  city  very  wisely  turned 
them  into  two  ring  streets,  which  add  immensely 
to  the  convenience  and  attractiveness  of  the  city. 
Now  that  the  questions  of  mere  sustenance  and  de- 
fence are  giving  way  before  the  intellectual  advance 
of  peoples,  this  inner  Ringstrasse  with  its  centres 
for  education,' art,  music,  drama,  and  representa- 
tive government  gives  a  grand  object  lesson  to  the 
world  to  lay  aside  its  fighting  and  to  strive  for 
what  is  more  worthy  of  the  ambitions  of  civilized 
man. 

Railroads  have  thus  far  played  an  unimportant 
part  in  the  development  of  Vienna,  but  those  to 
the  south  across  the  plain,  and  those  to  the  east 
over  the  straightened  Danube  already  show  lines 
of  villages  extending  beyond  the  city. 

The  people  of  Vienna  as  seen  in  its  streets  ex- 
press  in   a   concise    manner    the   geographic    and 
historic  development  of  the  city.     The  Germanic 
and  Romance  types  of  faces  walking  side  by  side, 
and  there  a  group  of  Hungarians  and  typical  Slavic 
faces,  and  now  and  then  down  the  street  some  sol- 
diers marching  in  red  fez  caps  and  baggy  trousers, 
which  makes  one  think  of  the  Turkish  invasions, 
but  which  show  some  of  the  former  subjects  of  the 
Sultan  now  under  the  Austrian  flag.  The  Germans 
are  here  much  more  vivacious  than  in  the  northern 
cities,    and    show    the    softening  influence   of  the 
southern  climes  and  peoples,  though  they  have  not 
lost  the  great  love  of  the  family  and   the  family 
life,  which  is  the  strength  of  their  northern  cousins. 
What  has  been  done  above  for  Vienna  may  be 
done    for    any    city.     The    physiographic   features 
which  control  the  location  of  the  city  can  be  easily 
determined;  the  actual  growth  from  time  to  time 
may  be  shown  and  connected  with  its  causes,  facts 
of  history  may  be  rationally  connected  with  geog- 
raphy so  as  to  round  out  the  pupil's  idea  of  the 
city,  various  industries  may  be  treated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  growth  of  the  city  under  considera- 
tion, and  the  men  and  women  who  make  up  the 
city  may  be  shown  to  have  characteristics  accord- 
ant with  the  development  of  the  city. 
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DANIEL   HAND: 
FOUNDER  OF  THE  DANIEL  HAND  EDUCATIONAL   FUND  ($1 ,500,000)   FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE. 

The  Daniel  Hand  Educational  Fund  and  Its  Origin. 


G.  S.   DICRERMAN,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


It  is  nearly  twelve  years  since  an  October  day  in 
1 888  when  the  friends  of  education  were  made  glad 
by  the  news  that  a  gentleman  of  wealth  had  given 
a  million  dollars  for  a  fund  to  maintain  common 
schools  among  the  colored  people  of  the  South;  and 
it  is  over  eight  years  since  the  further  announce- 
ment was  made  that  this  gentleman  had  added 
about  half  a  million  more  to  this  fund  by  bequests 
of  his  will.  The  gratification  caused  by  these  an- 
nouncements was  enhanced,  as  many  will  remem- 
ber, by  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  estate 
had  been  accumulated  and  secured  to  the  donor  of 
the  fund;  and  here  the  name  of  another  gentleman 
was  heard  whose  fine  sense  of  commercial  honor 
in  the  care  of  a  business  trust  called  forth  expres- 
sions of  universal  admiration. 

In  view  of  the  fresh  and  widely  extending  interest 
now  shown  in  the  practical  education  of  the  colored 
people  it  seems  an  opportune  time  to  review  the 
story  of  the    Hand    Fund    and    observe    how  the 


proceeds  of  this  great  charity  are  applied  to  the 
people  for  whom  it  was  established.  The  story  is 
of  a  property  made  in  the  South,  by  southern  busi- 
ness men,  in  the  exercise  of  business  sagacity, 
and  finally  devised  to  go  back  to  the  South  in  such 
a  v/ay  as  it  was  hoped  would  best  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  southern  people. 

Daniel  Hand  was  the  son  of  a  New  England 
farmer.  He  was  born  in  Madison,  Connecticut, 
July  i6,  i8oi,  and  grew  up  on  the  farm  till  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age.  He  then  went  to  Augusta, 
Georgia,  in  the  year  1818,  and  became  a  clerk  in 
the  store  of  his  uncle,  Daniel  Meigs,  who  was 
an  old  merchant  of  that  place  and  of  Savannah. 
Augusta  was  then  a  small  place  of  about  1500  inhab- 
itants but  affording  the  special  business  advantages 
of  a  thriving  center  in  a  new  and  fast  developing 
region.  The  young  man  made  the  most  of  his  po- 
sition and  in  due  time  succeeeed  to  his  uncle's 
business.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was'in  part- 
nership with  Erastus  C.  Scranton,  who  also  came 
from  Madison  and  afterward  returned  to  Connecti- 
cut, where  he  was  the  mayor  of  New  Haven  in  1865. 

It  was  during  this  partnership  and  in  the  fall   of 
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1838  that  a  boy  of  seventeen  made  his  appearance 
at  the  store  and  asked  for  employment.  He  had 
come  on  foot  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  his 
home  in  the  mountainsof  northern  Georgia, had  been 
seven  days  on  the  road  and  had  spent  less  than  one 
dollar  of  the  ten  with  which  he  had  started.  Such 
boys  usually  get  the  place  they  are  after,  and  he 
did.  This  was  George  Walton  Williams,  who 
was  henceforth  to  be  associated  with  Mr.  Hand  in 
a  personal  intimacy  that  was  to  continue  for  over 
fifty  years. 

Mr.  Williams  was  born  in  Burke  county,  North 
Carolina,  December  17,  1820.  His  father.  Major 
lidward  Williams,  was  a  native  of  Easton,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  grew  up  to  the  business  of  a  tan- 
ner, but  "becoming  tired  of  the  rocks,"  went  in 
1799,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  Charleston  South 
Carolina.  Two  years  later  he  removed  to  the 
inountains  of  Western  North  Carolina  and  went 
into  business  there  with  Mr.  Daniel  Brown,  a  Penn- 
sylvania Quaker,  whose  wife  was  a  Virginian.  Soon 
afterwards  he  married  Mary  Brown,  his  partner's 
daughter,  and  of  their  children  George  W.  was  the 
fourth  and  youngest  son.  In  1822  the  family  re- 
moved to  Nacochee,  Georgia,  and  this  was  the 
house  from  which  the  son  went  to  Augusta. 

Mr.  Williams  was  a  clerk  for  four  years,  till  he 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  he  bought 
Mr.  Scranton's  interest  and  the  firm  became  Hand 
&  Williams.  At  this  juncture  the  young  partner 
became  convinced  that  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liq- 
uors, a  lucrative  part  of  the  business,  was  wrong 
and  ought  to  be  given  up.  Mr  Hand  thought  that 
such  a  step  would  be  very  hazardous  but  after  con- 
siderable discussion  assented  to  it  and  the  sale  was 
abandoned.  So  far  from  losing  by  this  change  the 
profits  steadily  increased  and  continued  to  do  so 
for  ten  years.  Then,  with  the  surplus  of  capital  at 
their  disposal  it  was  decided,  in  1852,  to  open  a 
house  in  Charleston,  under  the  name  of  George  W. 
Williams  &  Co.  This  new  enterprise  developed 
so  rapidly  as  to  engross  the  chief  interest  of  Mr. 
Hand  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  the  business  at 
Augusta  was  turned  over  to  a  junior  partner,  Mr. 
C.  H.  Wilco.x.  Mr.  Hand  noiv  lived  in  the  North 
and  attended  to  those  transactions  which  needed 
to  be  carried  on  in  New  York,  while  Mr.  Williams 
remained  in  the  South  and  had  the  direct  manage- 
ment of  operations  on  the  ground. 

This  was  the  situation  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  war  between  the  states.  As  that 
event  drew  on,  Air.  Hand,  being  opposed  to  seces- 


sion and  afraid  of  the  results  of  the  war,  decided  to 
remain  in  New  York,  and  in  1861  withdrew  from 
the  firm.  His  life  time  earnings  however,  amount- 
ing to  $230,000,  were  in  Charleston  and  had  to  take 
the  chances. 

With  the  progress  of  hostilities,  gold  debts  due 
the  firm  by  the  million  went  into  Confederate 
money.  The  sequestration  act  was  passed,  and,  as 
Mr.  Hand  was  no  longer  a  citizen  of  the  South, 
measures  were  taken  by  the  authorities  in  power  to 
sequestrate  his  Interest  in  the  firm  of  George  W. 
Williams  &  Co.  It  was  Mr.  Williams'  problem  to 
guard  the  fortune  of  his  old  partner  which  had  been 
left  in  his  care.  With  characteristic  sagacity  and 
promptness  he  put  Mr.  Hand  back  into  the  firm 
and  proceeded  with  the  business  on  the  old  basis; 
then  he  despatchetl  a  messenger  to  the  North  urg- 
ing Mr.  Hand  to  come  to  the  South  without  delay. 
The  summons  was  obeyed.  Failing  to  get  through 
the  lines  at  Baltimore,  Mr.  Hand  took  the  western 
route  and  succeeded  in  reaching  New  Orleans. 

There  he  was  arrested  and  inprisoned  as  a  "  Lin- 
coln spy."  Mr.  Williams  telegraphed  the  Louisi- 
ana govenor  vouching  for  his  integrity,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  go,  under  promises  to  report  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Confederacy  in  Richmond. 
On  the  way  there  he  stopped  at  Augusta  to  spend 
a  night,  when  a  mob  was  raised  about  his  hotel,  and 
the  m.ayor  took  him  to  jail  for  safety.  This  brought 
Mr.  Williams  up  from  Charleston  to  share  the  jail 
with  him  till  a  release  could  be  effected.  Arriving 
at  Richmond  he  was  confined  in  Libby  prison  for 
nearly  a  month  to  await  his  trial  as  a  spy,  and 
finally,  having  received  a  fair  hearing,  he  was  set 
free  with  the  one  only  condition  that  he  would  not 
go  beyond  the  lines  of  the  Confederacy. 

Meanwhile  a  suit  was  entered  upon  in  Charleston 
to  sequestrate  Mr.  Hand's  interest  in  the  firm  of 
George  W.  Williams  &  Co.  The  best  counsel  was 
employed  by  Mr.  Williams  for  the  defence  and 
after  a  sharp  contest  which  lasted  several  days  the 
case  was  decided  in  Mr.  Hand's  favor,  thus  saving 
his  property  from  confiscation. 

As  South  Carolina  at  that  time  did  not  afford  a 
congenial  atmosphere  for  a  man  of  union  senti- 
ments, it  was  thought  best  for  Mr.  Hand  to  go  to 
the  mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina  to  await 
the  movement  of  events.  Mr.  Williams  divided 
with  him  what  gold  he  had,  and  Mr.  Hand  gave 
over  to  Mr.  Williams  all  his  personal  property,  as 
well  as  his  real  estate,  to  be  held,  managed  and 
considered  as  if  it  were  his  own.     The  senior  part- 
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ner  then  went  to  Asheville  and  lived  there  in 
seclusion  till  the  end  of  the  war.  The  quietness  of 
his  life  in  this  place  is  indicated  by  the  following 
incident.  A  visitor  who  was  spending  a  few  days 
there  in  the  present  season  of  1900,  made  inquiry 
of  a  number  of  the  old  war  time  residents  of  Ashe- 
ville concerning  him  and  was  surprised  to  find  that 
they  knew  nothing  about  him.  One  gentleman  of 
prominence  in  the  community  was  personally  ac- 
quanited  with  George  W.  Williams  but  never  had 
heard  of  Daniel  Hand. 

With  this  retirement  of  Mr.  Hand  to  the  moun- 
tains the  whole  responsibility  for  the  business 
passed  to  Mr.  Williams,  and  this  for  that  long  war 
period  of  trying  exigencies.  During  the  early 
stages  of  the  war,  northern  and  western  houses 
sent  to  the  firm  large  quantities  of  goods  with  full 
knowledge  that  the  laws  of  the  Confederacy  were 
against  collecting  such  debts.  They  relied  entirely 
upon  the  honor  of  the  firm.  Two  cargoes  of  cof- 
fee were  imported  from  South  America,  one  of 
which  succeeded  in  running  the  blockade,  though 
chased  by  Federal  gunboats  to  the  gates  of  the 
city.  Mr.  Williams  drew  one  check  on  the  Bank 
of  Liverpool  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  gold  to 
buy  clothing  for  the  soldiers  of  the  South  and  was 
paid  in  Confederate  currency.  These  debts  of  honor 
Mr.  Williams  felt  it  his  duty  to  pay.  He  start- 
ed money  North  by  way  of  Atlanta  and  Louisville, 
but  was  threatened  with  prosecution.  He  then  re- 
mitted $400,000  sterling  exchange  to  Liverpool  and 
London  to  provide  for  their  payment.  When  the 
war  was  over  the  debts  were  paid  in  full  with  interest. 

With  the  progress  of  the  war  the  fortune  in  Mr. 
Williams'  hands  was  fast  going  into  Confederate 
securities.  He  looked  around  for  other  investments 
that  he  might  save  something  out  of  the  coming 
wreck.  Cotton  could  be  bought  at  from  seven  to 
ten  cents  a  pound,  and  he  obtained  fifteen  thous- 
and bales.  There  was  a  panic  at  the  North  in 
Southern  state  and  city  securities,  and  he  put  $500- 
000  into  these.  As  Confederate  currency  declined 
and  cotton  advanced  he  sold  his  cotton  and  bought 
farm  lands  in  Georgia,  also  a  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  timber  land  at  one  dollar  per  acre.  He 
invested  besides  $500,000  in  real  estate  at  Charles- 
ton and  in  the  interior  of  South  Carolina. 

Upon  the  surrender  of  Charleston  to  the  Federal 
troops  Mr.  Hand  immediately  went  down  from 
Asheville  to  confer  with  Mr.  Williams  and  then, 
leaving  everything  to  his  care,  departed  for  the 
North,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 


He  never  returned  to  the  South  again,  even  for  a 
visit,  but  his  thoughts  were  there  constantly  and 
he  watched  the  movement  of  events  with  untiring 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Southern  people. 

Mr.  Hand's  surrender  of  his  business  concerns  to 
Mr.  Williams  was  most  complete.  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Williams,  of  December  10,  1866,  he  writes:  "I 
am  entirely  content  to  place  my  interests  in  your 
individual  charge  and  protection ;  do  for  me  as  you 
do  for  yourself,  and  as  if  I  were  your  brother." 
Again,  in  the  January  following,  he  says:  "You 
are  so  much  better  acquainted  with  our  affairs  and 
all  that  pertains  to  them  than  I  am  or  ever  can  be, 
it  would  be  folly  for  me  to  pretend  to  advise.  I 
know  you  will  use  your  best  judgment."  Similar 
expressions  occur  often  in  a  correspondence  which 
bears  on  every  page  the  proof  of  mutual  confidence 
and  unvarying  personal  esteem.  Whenever  Mr. 
Hand  wished  for  funds,  either  for  his  own  use  or 
for  the  many  generous  e.xpenditures  he  continually 
made  in  behalf  of  others,  he  wrote  for  the  sums  re- 
quired and  they  were  at  once  sent,  but  the  bulk  of 
what  he  had  originally  left  in  Charleston  remained 
absorbed  in  the  business  and  in  investments  of  un- 
certain value. 

In  1879  events  occured  which  involved  Mr.  Wil- 
liams in  serious  embarrasment  and  threatened  his 
financial  ruin.  The  letters  of  Mr.  Hand  at  this  time 
are  especially  interesting.  No  allusion  whatever 
is  made  to  any  pecuniary  interests  that  he  himself 
had  at  stake,  but  his  whole  solicitude  is  for  Mr. 
Williams  and  his  family.  A  sample  is  the  follow- 
ing, written  after  the  worst  was  over.  "Your  fam- 
ily more  than  compensates  you  for  all  you  have  lost 
through  others  or  may  lose.  The  complications 
through  which  you  are  struggling  are  great  and 
trying,  but  I  trust  you  will  emerge  without  loss  of 
reputation  or  stain  upon  your  well  established 
good  name.  It  seems  to  me  great  wealth  often 
occasions  more  evil  than  good  in  families  of  dis- 
tinction. I  am  glad  you  are  giving  thoughtful  care 
to  your  health.  You  can  hardly  overestimate  its 
importance  to  you  and  yours." 

The  close  bond  of  friendship  between  these  two 
business  men  may  be  explained  perhaps  in  part  by 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Hand  was  bereft  of  his  wife  and 
only  surviving  child  at  very  near  the  time  when 
young  Williams  entered  his  employ.  It  was  quite 
natural  in  his  loneliness  that  he  should  have  turned 
to  the  attractive  young  man  for  companionship 
and  that  this  attachment  should  have  ripened  with 
the  vicissitudes  of  later  years. 
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A  letter  of  March  29,  1881,  intimates    the  desir-  Previous  to  this    interview    Mr.     Hand  knew  of 

ability  of  a  division    of  their  property    as  tollows:  course  that  he  would  receive  a  considerable  estate 

"In  regard  to  the  business  suggestions  in  my  last  from  his  investment,    but  he  had  no    idea    of    the 

letter,  they  were    chiefly    made    on    your    account  amount.     He  had  made  a  will  in  1872  bequeathing 

rather  than  my  own.     As  I  view  it  the  whole  mat-  sums  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to    some  $600,- 

ter  is  practically  with  you  alone.     No  one  else  can  000,  of  which  $100,000  was    uncertain.     This  indi- 

form  any  adequate  or  just  estimate    or    opinion    in  cates  his  estimate  of  the  estate  at  that  time.   Prob- 

the  case,     not    excepting    myself     Were    all  the  ably  this  estimate  was  not  greatly  changed  till  the 

statements  and   items  in   your  books   before   me,  I  interview  with  Mr.  Williams. 

could  make  no  useof  them,  to  any  good  purpose.  So  The  original  will  was  altered  from  time  to  time 
I  wish  you  tocontinuetodo  atpresent  and  in  future  by  the  addition  of  codicils  to  the  number  of  four- 
as  in  the  past:  act  for  me  as  you  do  for  yourself  teen,  the  last  of  which  was  written  January  12,  1889. 
and  as  you  deem  best  in  all  cases,  that  I  may  re-  The  document,  therefore,  covers  a  period  of  over 
ceive  in  due  time  what  you  regard  as  fairly  com-  si.Kteen  years,  and  enables  us  to  trace  the  develop- 
ing to  me  from  our  joint  assets.  At  your  conveni-  ment  of  Mr.  Hand's  purpose  as  finally  embodied 
ence  will  you  give  me  your  own  irresponsible  esti-  in  his  philanthropic  bequest. 

mate  of  the  probable  outcome  in  the  future.''  This  His  habit  of  mind  was  that  of  a  political  student 
need  not  embrace  any  catalogue  of  the  items  as  I  and  his  daily  companion  to  the  close  of  life  was 
cannot  judge  of  those.  I  shall  be  happy  to  wel-  the  Nezu  York  Tribune.  His  letters  show,  as 
come  you  here  at  any  and  all  times  as  may  consist  already  intimated,  that  he  was  intensely  interested 
with  your  business  leisure  and  convenience.  As  in  the  progress  ot  the  South.  He  writes.  De- 
regards  my  health,  I  do  not  realize  any  danger-  cember  23,  1883.  "The  great  common  interest  of 
ous  disease,  but  my  powers  are  lowered,  weakened  the  South  is  .i.  vast  and  engrossing  subject,  and  al- 
and in  a  large  measure  have  left  me,  especially  so  the  reasonable  probabilities  of  the  colored  peo- 
my  legs  and  feet,  my  head,  ears  and  eyes:  my  deaf-  pie  there  for  the  future.  I  do  not  see  that  either 
ness  separates  me  from  society  almost  entirely,  party  has  any  plan  or  policy  on  the  subject.  Yet 
We  expect  brother  and  sister  next  week."  there  is  no  subject  ^f  more    importance  before  the 

A  few  weeks  after  receiving  this  letter   Mr.  Wil-  American  people.     The  government,  having  made 

Hams  was  in  Guilford  to  show  his  account.     It  was  them  citizens,  is  now  bound  to  protect  and    guide 

nearly  forty  years  after  the  partnership  was  formed  them  as  such.     The  late  decision  of  the  U.  S.  court 

in  Augusta  when  the  combined  fortunes  of  the  two  limiting  their  supposed  rights  is  of  the  utmost  im- 

merchants  were    less  than  $5,000.      It  was  twenty  portance  to  both    sides    and    especially    to  them, 

years   since  the    breaking    out  of   the  war,  the  re-  They  are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  white  people 

sumption   of  the  divided  partnership,  the    suit   in  of  the  states  where  tkey  are,  and  must  continue  so 

court,  and  the  committal  of  the    senior  partner's  for  a  long  time  to  come;  and  there  is  no  real  con- 

afifairs    to    the    younger    partner.     And    now    this  flict  of  interests.     They  are  to  remain   the  peasan- 

merchant  of  the  South,  having  himself  but  recently  try  of  the  south,  and  are  invaluable  as  such.   A  few 

escaped  from  the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  stood  before  will  rise  above  that,  but  not  many." 
his  old  employer  to  make  a  settlement.   He  showed  Again  he  writes  in  1889,  the  year    following  his 

between  a  million  and  a  half  and  two  million  dollars  gift  of  the  Fund:     "My  interests  in  the  South  and 

in  solid   securities  standing  to  Mr.  Hand's  account,  my  attachment  to  the  southern   people    are  insep- 

Mr.  Hand  wasamazed.    An  eye- witness  describes  arable  from  my  life.     I  was  there  in    trying  times 

the  scene.     The  call  of  Mr.  Williams  happened  to  but  not  an  unkind   or  injurious  word   was   spokea 

beat    the  time    of  a  family    gathering.     The  two  to  me  in  all  those  dreadful  years.     I  see  it  stated 

friends    greeted    one     another    at    the    porch   and  that   Georgia  has  recently    doubled    its   common 

conversed    together    for  a  while,  and  then  the  old  school  term  from  three  to  six    months,  and  that  it 

gentleman  came  in  to    tell  the    family  circle  what  applies  to  all,     which  is  above  all    praise    and  all 

he  had  heard.     Reverting  to  the  war  times,  he  ex-  price.     The  color  question  will  solve  itself  slowly^ 

claimed.     "I  never  expected  to  receive  a  cent.     I  but  surely  and  to  the  advantage  of  all.     Its  secur- 

always  knew  Mr.    Williams  would    do  the  best  he  ity  is  in  the  Christain  religion  and  the  humanity  of 

could,  but   this  is  the  most  extraordinary   thing    I  the  people  to  all,  for  all."     This  is  the  language  of 

ever  heard  of"  Mr.  Hand's  last  letter  to  Mr.  Williams. 
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The  will  as  first  drawn  contained  charitable  be- 
quests to  the  amount  of  $450,000  or  more  to  found 
six  scholarships  to  be  called  after  his  name,  one 
assigned  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  educate 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  three  to  as  many  New 
England  colleges  for  a  like  purpose,  and  the  others 
to  two  institutions  in  the  South  to  train  colored 
pupils  to  become  "Public  Teachers."  Two  years 
later  these  bequests  were  greatly  modified  and  the 
new  feature  was  introduced  of  a  fund  in  support  of 
primary  or  common  school  education  for  the  col- 
ored people  of  the  southern  states."  Finally,  all  of 
the  whole  property,  excepting  certain  inconsidera- 
ble legacies  to  members  of  his  family,  passed  to 
the  fund  last  named. 

The  original  intention  was  for  the  North  to  share 
in  the  beneficence  more  than  the  South  and  white 
students  more  than  colored,  while  the  aid  was 
specifically  for  students  in  advanced  courses.  But 
in  the  end  the  whole  was  given  for  the  colored 
race  and  was  defined  as  for  elementary  education. 
We  can  easily  believe  that  Mr.  Hand  was  led  to 
these  changes  by  the  feeling  that  a  property  secur- 
ed to  him  in  such  a  way  should  be  returned  to  the 
South,  and  that  it  would  do  the  most  good  there  if 
employed  in  the  manner  proposed 

An  endowment  like  this  is  of  value  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Its  pecuniary  value  to  the  cause  of 
education  is  manifest  but  it  has  a  moral  value 
reaching  to  all  phases  of  human  life.  It  tells  of 
what  wealth  can  do,  but  it  tells  of  a  manhood  that 
is  above  wealth,  that  uses  wealth  as  its  tool  and 
casts  it  aside  in  a  moment  rather  than  suffer  a 
shadow  to  fall  upon  the  glistening  raiment  of  per- 
sonal integrity.  In  a  country  like  uurs  and  in  a 
period  of  engrossing  material  pursuits  no  lesson  is 
more  needed  than  this,  and  it  is  beyond  all  price 
that  this  fund,  in  its  perpetual  ministry  of  instruc- 
tion, i.  to  stand  as  a  memorial  of  the  relations  for 
half  a  century  of  these  two  business  men,  Daniel 
Hand  and  George  W.  Williams. 

The  administation  of  the  Hand  Fund  is  by  the 
Executive  Officers  of  the  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation, a  board  elected  by  Congregational  Chris- 
tains  who  meet  each  October  in  an  Annual  Meet- 
ing. It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  while  Mr.  Hand 
was  a  member  of  a  church  belonging  to  the  South- 
ern Presbyterian  body  in  Augusta,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was,  and  is  still,  a  member  of  a  Southern 
Methodist  church  in  Charleston,  the  custody  of  this 
fund  is  given  practically  to  a  body  of  churches 
whose  membership  is  almost  wholly  in  the  North. 


Under  such  circumstances  there  is  no  little  dan- 
ger that  appropriations  may  be  made  in  ways 
which  are  not  the  wisest  or  most  effective  lor  the 
accomplishment  of  the  ends  in  view.  People  whose 
whole  life  has  been  passed  in  the  North  cannot  be 
the  best  judges  of  how  to  promote  general  educa- 
tion in  the  South,  especially  among  the  negroes. 
The  knowledge  which  comes  from  having  lived  in 
the  South  is  indispensable:  and  in  every  Southern 
community  there  are  high-minded  men  and  women 
who  are  quite  as  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  their  colored  neighbors  as  the  best  people  of  the 
North.  Their  interest  is  deeper  because  it  is  per- 
sonal, not  theoretic  and  for  away.  They  have  been 
facing  the  facts  in  the  case  all  their  life  and  they 
have  been  doing  their  best  to  deal  with  them  in  a 
common  sense  way  and  in  a  Christain  way.  North- 
ern people  who  wish  to  do  the  best  possible  service 
for  the  Negroes  cannot  wisely  proceed  without  the 
counsel  and  participation  of  such  companions  as 
these  in  their  work. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  employment  of  such 
a  trust  as  the  Hand  Fund  involves.  If  it  is  possi- 
ble to  conceive  of  conditions  inhering  in  a  trust 
which  should  carry  the  profoundest  moral  obliga- 
tions of  absolute  confidence  in  the  integrity  and 
sound  judgement  of  Southern  Christain  men,  those 
conditions  all  meet  in  this  case.  It  was  by  a  re-es- 
tablishment of  formal  partnership  that  Mr.  Hand's 
estate  in  Charleston  was  saved  to  him  by  the  south- 
ern merchant;  and  can  this  fund,  proceeding  di- 
rectly from  such  a  source,  be  returned  in  the  wisest 
beneficences  to  the  Southern  people  with  no  inti- 
mations ever  being  received  from  George  W.  Wil- 
liams and  men  like  him  as  to  how  it  may  be  most 
judiciously  applied.' 

The  language  of  Mr.  Hand's  letters  to  Mr.  Wil  ■ 
liams  may  be  wisley  recalled  as  offering  a  sugges- 
tion of  perpetual  significance  to  the  holders  of  this 
trust.  "I  am  entirely  content  to  place  my  inter- 
ests in  your  individual  charge  and  protection;  do  for 
me  as  you  do  for  yourself  and  as  if  I  were  your 
brother."  "You  are  so  much  better  acquainted 
with  all  our  affairs  and  all  that  pertains  to  them 
than  I  am,  or  ever  can  be,  it  would  be  folly  forme 
to  pretend  to  advise.  I  know  you  will  use 
your  best  judgment."  The  event  shows  that  Mr. 
Hand's  confidence  in  Mr.  Williams  was  not  mis- 
placed. Can  the  executors  of  his  bequest  do  bet- 
ter than  to  heed  his  example.''  There  are  some  who 
believe  that  such  a  partnership  in  beneficent  work 
for  the  colored  people  would  increase  its  effective- 
ness a  hundred  fold. 
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terest  in  an  analysis,  or  reconstruction,  such  as  I 
have  considered  a  desideratum,  is  quite  independent 
of  any  real  or  fancied  interest  in  the  thing  analyzed, 
it  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  decorum  on 
To  get  a  peep  into  the  work-shop  of  literary  my  part  to  show  the  modus  operandi  by  which 
genius  is  a  world-old  desire.  Poe  recognized  this,  some  one  of  my  own  works  was  put  together.  I 
and,  in  "The  Philosophy  of  Composition,"  he  has  select  "The  Raven"  as  most  generally  known.  It 
attempted  to  give  a  complete  exposition  of  the  is  my  design  to  render  it  manifest  that  no  one 
manner  in  which  he  composed  his  best  known  point  in  its  composition  is  referable  either  to  acci- 
poem.  It  would  be  a  comfort  to  believe  that  the  dent  or  intuition;  that  the  work  proceeded,  step 
production  of  a  work  of  genius  is  as  simple  a  by  step,  to  its  completion  with  the  precision  and 
matter  as  Poe  makes  it  out  to  be,  that  so  much  rigid  consequence  of  a  mathematical  problem, 
could  be  done  so  easily;  but  alas!  one  cannot  help  ****** 

fearing  that  the   poet,  perhaps   unconsciously,  has  "The  initial  consideration  was  that  of  extent.     If 

misled  us;  that  what  he  tells  us  so  plainly  and  so  any  literary  work  is  too  long  to  be  read  at  one 
simply  is,  for  the  greater  part,  only  an  analysis  of  sitting,  we  must  be  content  to  dispense  with  the 
the  poem  after  it  had  "  come"  to  him,  and  that,  immensely  important  effect  derivable  from  unity 
too,  in  the  old  way  in  which  the  spirit  of  inspiration  of  impression  ;  for  if  two  sittings  be  required,  the 
always  comes,  the  process  of  which  must  ever  be  affairs  of  the  world  interfere,  and  everything  like 
a  sealed  book  to  ordinary  mortals,  and  probably  totality  is  at  once  destroyed.  *  *  *  j  reached 
to  genius  itself  at  once  what  I  considered  the  proper  length  for  my 

One  thing,  however,  is   certain:     A   reading   of     intended  poem — a   length  of  about  one  hundred 
"The  Philosophy  of  Composition"  will  lend  a  new      lines.     It  is,  in  fact,  one  hundred  and  eight, 
interest  to  "The  Raven."     The  poem,  when   con-  "My  next  thought  concerned   the  choice  of  an 

sidered  in  the  light  of  the  author's  own  words,  will  impression,  or  effect,  to  be  conveyed.  *  *  *  i 
range  itself  with  the  more  orderly  productions  of  designate  beauty  as  the  province  of  the  poem, 
sane  intelligence,  and  will  not  be  regarded,  as  it  merely  because  it  is  an  obvious  rule  of  Art  that 
too  often  is,  as  a  thing  of  sound,  signifying  nothing,  effects  should  be  made  to  spring  from  direct 
In  the  following  selections  I  have  endeavored  causes.  *  *  *  Regarding,  then,  Beauty  as  my 
to  leave  out  nothing  that  seemed  needful  to  a  full  province,  my  next  question  referred  to  t\\Qtone  of 
understanding  of  the  author,  and  in  no  case  have  I  its  highest  manifestation;  and  all  experience  has 
changed  a  single  word.  shown  that  this  tone  is  one  of  sadness.     Beauty  of 

******  whatever  kind,  in  its  supreme  devemopment,  inva- 

"I  have  often  thought  how  interesting  a  maga-  riably  excites  the  sensitive  soul  to  tears.  Melan- 
zine  paper  might  be  written  by  any  author  who  choly  is  thus  the  most  legitimate  of  all  the  poetical 
would— that  is  to  say,  who  could — detail,  step   by      tones. 

step,  the  processes  by  which  any  one  of  his  com-  "The  length,  the  province,  the  tone,  being  thus 

positions  attained  its  ultimate  point  of  completion,  determined,  I  betook  myself  to  ordinory  induction, 
Why  such  a  paper  has  never  been  given  to  the  with  the  view  of  obtaining  some  artistic  piquancy 
world,  I  am  mjch  at  a  loss  to  say;  but,  perhaps,  which  might  serve  me  as  a  keynote  in  the  con- 
the  authorial  vanity  has  had  more  to  do  with  the  struction  of  the  poem— some  pivot  upon  which  the 
omission  than  any  one  other  cause.  whole  structure  might  turn.     In  carefully  thinking 

******  over  all  the  usual  artistic  effects — or  more  properly 

"lamaware, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  case  isby  points,  m  the  theatrical  sense — I  did  not  fail  to 
no  means  common  in  which  an  author  is  at  all  in  perceive  immediately  that  no  one  had  been  so 
condition  to  retrace  the  steps  by  which  his  conclu-      universally  employed  as  that  of  the  refrain.  *  *  * 

I  determined  to  produce  continuously  novel  effects 
by  the  variation  of  the  application  of  the  refrain 
— the  refrain  itself  remaining,  for  the  most  part, 
unvaried. 

"These  points  being  settled,  I  ne.xt    bethought 
me  of  the  ?iature  of  my  refrain.     Since  its  applica- 


sions  have  been  attained. 

*  *  * 


"For  my  own  part,  I  have  neither  sympathy  with 
the  repugnance  alluded  to,  nor  at  any  time  the 
least  difficulty  in  recalling  to  mind  the  progressive 
steps  of  any  of  my  compositions;  and  since  the  in- 
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tion  was  to  be  repeatedly  varied,  it  was  clear  that 
the  refrain  itself  must  be  brief,  for  there  would 
have  been  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  frequent 
variations  of  application  in  any  sentence  of  length. 
In  proportion  to  the  brevity  of  the  sentence,  would, 
of  course,  be  the  facility  of  the  variation.  This  led 
me  at  once  to  a  single  word  as  the  best  refrain. 

"The  question  now  arose  as  to  the  clim'acter  of 
the  word.  Having  made  up  my  mind  to  ^.-refrain, 
the  division  of  the  poem  into  stanzans  was,  of 
course,  a  corollary:  the  refrain  forming  the  close 
to  each  stanza.  That  such  a  close,  to  have  force, 
must  be  sonorous  and  susceptible  of  protracted 
emphasis,  admitted  no  doubt;  and  these  considera- 
tions inevitably  led  me  to  the  long  o  as  the  most 
sonorous  vowel  in  connection  with  ;-  as  the  most 
producible  consonant. 

"The  sound  of  the  ;'^/;-rt///being  thus  determined, 
it  became  necessary  to  select  a  word  embodying 
this  sound  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  fullest  pos- 
sible keeping  with  that  melancholy  which  I  had 
predetermined  as  the  tone  of  the  poem.  In  such 
a  search  it  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible 
to  overlook  the  word  "Nevermore."  In  fact,  it 
was, the  very  first  which  presented  itself 

"The  next  desideratum  was  a  pretext  for  the 
continuous  use  of  the  one  word  "  Nevermore."  In 
observing  the  difficulty  which  I  at  once  found  ii^fe 
inventing  a  sufficiently  plausible  reason  for  its 
continuous  repetition,  I  did  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  this  difficulty  arose  solely  from  the  pre- 
assumption  that  the  word  was  to  be  so  continu- 
ously or  monotonously  spoken  by  a  human  being; 
I  did  not  fail  to  perceive,  in  short,  that  the  difficulty 
lay  in  the  reconciliation  of  this  monotony  with  the 
exercise  of  reason  on  the  part  of  the  creature 
repeating  the  word.  Here,  then,  immediately  arose 
the  idea  of  a  «i?«-reasoning  creature  capable  of 
speech;  and,  very  naturally,  a  parrot,  in  the  first 
instance,  suggested  itself,  but  was  superseded  forth- 
with by  a  Raven,  as  equally  capable  of  speech,  and 
infinitely  more  in  keeping  with  the  intended  tone. 

"I  had  now  gone  so  far  as  the  conception  of  a 
Raven — the  bird  of  ill-omen — monotonously  re- 
peating the  one  word,  "Nevermore,"  at  the  con- 
clusion of  each  stanza,  in  a  poem  of  melancholy 
tone,  and  in  length  about  one  hundred  lines. 
Now,  never  losing  sight  of  the  oh]^Q.X.,supreineness, 
or  perfection,  at  all  points,  I  asked  myself — "Of 
all  melancholy  topics,  what,  according  to  the 
universal  understanding  of  mankind,  is  the  most 
melancholy.'"      Death — was    the    obvious    reply. 


'And  when,'  I  said,  'is  this  most  melancholy  of 
topics  most  poetical.''  From  what  I  have  already 
explained  at  some  length,  the  answer  here  is  also 
obvious — 'When  it  most  closely  allies  itself  to 
Beauty;  the  death,  then,  of  a  beautiful  woman  is, 
unquestionably,  the  most  poetical  topic  in  the 
world — and  equally  is  it  beyond  doubt  that  the 
lips  best  suited  for  such  a  topic  are  those  of  a 
bereaved  lover.' 

"I  had  now  to  combine  the  two  ideas,  of  a  lover 
lamenting  his  deceased  mistress  and  a  Raven  con- 
tinuously repeating  the  word  "Nevermore."  I 
had  to  combine  these,  bearing  in  mind  my  design 
of  varying  at  every  turn  the  application  of  the 
word  repeated;  but  the  only  intelligible  mode  of 
such  combination  is  that  of  imaginmg  the  Raven 
employing  the  word  in  answer  to  the  queries  of 
the  lover.  And  here  it  was  that  I  saw  at  once  the 
opportunity  afforded  for  the  effect  on  which  I  had 
been  depending — that  is  to  say,  the  effect  of  the 
variation  of  application.  I  saw  that  I  could  make 
the  first  query  propounded  by  the  lover — the  first 
query  to  which  the  Raven  should  reply  "Never- 
more"— that  I  could  make  this  first  query  a  com- 
mon-place one,  the  second  less  so,  the  third  still 
less,  and  so  on,  until  at  length  the  lover,  startled 
from  his  original  nonchalance  by  the  melancholy 
character  of  the  word  itself,  by  its  frequent  repeti- 
tion and  by  a  consideration  of  the  ominous  reputa- 
tion of  the  fowl  that  uttered  it,  is  at  length  excited 
to  superstition,  and  wildly  propounds  queries  of  a 
far  different  character — queries  whose  solution  he 
has  passionately  at  heart — propounds  them  half  in 
superstition  and  half  in  that  species  of  despair 
which  delights  in  self-torture — propounds  them, 
not  altogether  because  he  believes  in  the  prophetic 
or  demoniac  character  of  the  bird  (which,  reason 
assures  him,  is  merely  repeating  a  lesson  learned 
by  rote),  but  because  he  experiences  a  frenzied 
pleasure  in  so  modelling  his  questions  as  to  receive 
from  the  expected  "  Nevermore"  the  most  delicious, 
because  the  most  intolerable  sorrow.  Perceiving 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded  me — or,  more  strictly, 
thus  forced  upon  me  in  the  progress  of  the  con- 
struction— I  first  established  in  mind  the  climax, 
or  concluding  query — that  query  to  which  "  Never- 
more" should  be  in  the  last  place  an  answer — that 
query  in  reply  to  which  this  word  "Nevermore" 
should  involve  the  utmost  conceivable  amount  of 
sorrow  and  despair. 

"Here,  then,  the  poem  may  be  said  to  have  its 
beginning — at    the    end,  where    all    works    of  art 
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should  begin;  for  it  was  here,  at  this  point  of  my 
preconsiderations,  that  I  first  put  pen  to  paper  in 
the  composition  of  the  stanza:— 

"Prophet,"  said  I,  "thing  of  evil— prophet   still,  if  bird  or 

devil  ! 
By  that  Heaven  that  bends  above  us,  by  that  God  we  both 

adore. 
Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  laden  if,  within  the  distant  aidenn, 
It  shall    clasp    a    sainted    maiden    whom    the    angels    name 

Lenore : 
Clasp  a  rare   and   radiant   maiden   whom    the    angels    name 

Lenore  !" 

Ouoth  the  Raven,  "Nevermore." 

"I  composed  this  stanza,  at  this  point,  first,  that 
by  establishing  the  climax  I  might  the  better  vary 
and  graduate,  as  regards  seriousness  and  impor- 
tance, the  preceding  queries  of  the  lover,  and, 
secondly,  that  I  might  definitely  settle  the  rhythm, 
the  metre,  and  the  length  and  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  stanza,  as  well  as  graduate  the  stanzas 
which  were  to  precede  so  that  none  of  them  might 
surpass  this  in  rhythmical  effect.  Had  I  been 
able,  in  the  subsequent  composition,  to  construct 
more  vigorous  stanzas,  I  should,  without  scruple, 
have  purposely  enfeebled  them,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  climacteric  effect. 

****** 

"The  next  point  to  be  considered  was  the  mode 

of  bringing  together  the  lover  and  the  Raven;  and 

the  first  branch  of  this  consideration  was  the  locale. 

*     *     *     1  determined,  then,  to  place  the  lover  in 

his  chamber — in  a  chamber  rendered  sacred  to  him 

by  memories  of  her  who  had  frequented  it. 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

"The  locale  being  thus  determined,  I  had  now  to 
introduce  the  bird,  and  the  thought  of  introducing 
him  through  the  window  was  inevitable.  The  idea 
of  making  the  lover  suppose  in  the  first  instance 
that  the  flapping  of  the  wings  of  the  bird  against 
the  shutter  is  a  "tapping"  at  the  door,  originated 
in  a  wish  to  increase,  by  prolonging,  the  reader's 
curiosity,  and  in  a  desire  to  admit  the  incidental 
effect  arising  from  the  lover's  throwing  open  the 
door,  finding  all  dark,  and  then  adopting  the  half- 
fancy  that  it  was  the  spirit  of  his  mistress  that 
knocked. 

"I  made  the  night  tempestuous,  first,  to  account 
for  the  Raven's  seeking  admission,  and  secondly, 
for  the  effect  of  contrast  with  the  (physical)  seren- 
ity within  the  chamber. 

"  I  made  the  bird  alight  on  the  bust  of  Pallas,  also 
for  the  effect  of  contrast  between  the   marble  and 


the  plumage — it  being  understood  that  the  bust 
was  absolutely  suggested  by  the  bird;  the  bust  of 
Pallas  being  chosen,  first,  as  most  in  keeping  with 
the  scholarship  of  the  lover,  and,  secondly,  for  the 
sonorousness  of  the  word,  Pallas,  itself 

"About  the  middle  of  the  poem,  also,  I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  force  of  contrast  with  a  view 
of  deepening  the  ultimate  impression.  For  exam- 
ple, an  air  of  the  fantastic,  approaching  as  nearly  to 
the  ludicrous  as  was  admissable,  is  given  to  the 
Raven's  entrance.  He  comes  in  "  with  many  a  flirt 
and  flutter."  *  *  *  In  the  two  stanzas  which 
follow,  the  design  is  more  obviously  carried  out. 
*  *  *  f  hg  effect  of  the  dcnouemenl  being  thus 
provided  for,  I  immediatel)'  drop  the  fantastic  for 
a  tone  of  profound  seriousness. 

****** 

"With  the  denouement  proper — with  the  Raven's 
reply,  "Nevermore,"  to  the  lover's  final  demand  if 
he  shall  meet  his  mistress  in  another  world — the 
poem,  in  its  obvious  phase,  that  of  a  simple  narra- 
tive, may  be  said  to  have  its  completion.  So  far, 
everything  is  within  the  limit  of  the  accountable, 
the  real.  *  *  *  But  in  subjects  so  handled, 
however  skilfully,  or  with  however  vivid  an  array 
of  incident,  there  is  always  a  certain  hardness  or 
nakedness,  which  repels  the  artistical  eye.  Two 
things  are  invariably  required:  first,  some  amount 
of  complexity,  or  more  properly,  adaptation;  and, 
secondly,  some  amount  of  suggestiveness,  some 
undercurrent,  however  indefinite,  of  meaning. 
****** 

"  Holding  these  opinions,  I  added  the  two  con- 
cluding stanzas  of  the  poem — their  suggestiveness 
being  thus  made  to  pervade  all  the  narrative  which 
has  preceded  them.  The  undercurrent  of  mean- 
ing is  rendered  first  apparent  in  the  lines— 

"Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy  form  from 
off  my  door  !" 

Ouoth  the  Raven,  "  Nevermore  !  " 

"It  will  be  o'oserved  that  the  words,  'from  out 
my  heart,'  involve  the  first  metaphorical  expres- 
sion in  the  poem.  They,  with  the  answer,  "  Never- 
more," dispose  the  mind  to  seek  a  moral  in  all  that 
has  been  previously  narrated.  The  reader  begins 
now  to  regard  the  Raven  as  emblematical — but  it 
is  not  until  the  very  last  line  of  the  very  last  stanza 
that  the  intention  of  making  him  emblematical  of 
Mournful  and  Never-ending  Remembrance  is  per- 
mitted distinctly  to  be  seen." 
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Pages  from  a  Teacher's  Note=Book.     I. 


PRINCIPAL  R.  J.  TIGHE,  ASHEVILLE  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


Aritametic. — Interest. 

Aim:  To  determine  the  relationship  of  Interest 
to  Percentage,  and,  hence,  to  apply  as  many  old 
principles  as  possible. 

Step  I.  We  have  seen  that  Profit  and  Loss, 
Commission,  Insurance,  Taxes,  etc.,  are  all  based 
on  Percentage,  i.  e.,  reckoned  at  a  certain  rate  on 
lOO.  Suppose  A  rents  a  house  and  lot  worth 
$4,000  for  $280  per  year,  what  per  cent  does  he 
make  on  his  invescment.'  Capital  invested  in  a 
mill  $50,000,  and  yearly  income  from  same  $5,000; 
what  yearly  per  cent  of  gain.'  Name  terms  in  per- 
centage.    Apply  to  above  examples  and  others. 

Step  II.  Suppose  A  had  rented  his  $4,000  to 
B  for  $280  a  year,  instead  of  buying  and  renting 
the  house,  would  there  have  been  any  difference 
in  the  result,  i.  e.,  in  the  rate  of  income  on  the 
$4,000.'  If  C  receives  10%  rental  on  $50,000 
loaned  what  will  be  his  income  per  year.'  For 
two  years.'  For  two  years  and  six  months.'  Same 
process  with  several  examples  to  show  relation 
between  renting  property  and  money. 

Develop  relation  between  Base  and  Principal, 
Rate  and  Rate  of  Interest,  and  Percentage  and 
Interest.     One  new  element — Time. 

A  loaned  B  $600  for  one  year  at  65*0.  Find  in- 
terest. At  7/0  ^or  one  year  six  months,  etc.  Re- 
call first  principle  in  Percentage.  Drill  uu  other 
examples.  A  receives  $36  interest  on  a  certain  sum 
loaned  B  at  6%  for  one  year.  Required  amount 
loaned,  or  principal.  Recall  principle  in  Percentage 
to  cover  this  case.  Other  examples  uader  this  prin- 
ciple. Loaned  $600  for  one  year  for  $36  interest. 
Required  the  rate.  Show  relation  to  correspond- 
ing principle  in  Percentage.  Other  examples  under 
this  case.  Develop  Amount  and  its  relation  to 
corresponding  case  in  Percentage. 

Step  III.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  term 
"interest.'"  Of  usury.'  Make  definitions  for 
Principal,  Rate,  Interest,  Amount  and  Time. 
Compare  with  those  given  in  text-books.  Memo- 
rize the  best.  Also,  write  principles  or  rules  for 
finding  Interest,  Principal,  Rate,  Amount  and 
Time.  Compare  with  those  given  in  text-books 
and  memorize  best.  What  is  the  relationship  of 
Interest  to  Percentage.' 

Step  IV.  The  principles  being  understood 
numerous  examples  should   be   given    under   each 


case,  not  separately  but  promiscuously,  to  establish 
greater  independence  of  thought  and  knowledge 
of  principles.  Pupil  should  also  compose  exam- 
ples to  cover  the  several  cases.  Drill  constantly 
upon  relation  of  problem  to  principle,  and  fix 
principles  by  continued  application  with  analysis. 
Note.  It  is  not  intended  that  this  outline  should 
be  covered  in  one  recitation  period.  One  or  two 
periods  can  be  profitably  spent  on  steps  I,  II,  and 
III.  Step  IV  may  require  a  week  or  more,  to  do 
thorough  work.  The  plan  should  be  to  de\e!op 
clearly  in  class,  without  any  previous  study  of  the 
subject,  the  relation  between  Percentage  and  In- 
terest,— to  do  this  thoroughly,  fix  the  principles, 
and  afterwards  give  as  much  home-work  as  may 
be  necessary.  This  will  avoid  at  the  outset  many 
of  the  mistakes,  failures  and  discouragements,  by 
assimilating  the  new  knowledge  by  means  of  the 
old.  And  this  is  also  true  of  all  other  subjects  in 
Arithmetic,  and  likewise  in  all  departments  of 
knowledge  to  be  taught. 


An  Old  Barred  Owl. 


PROFESSOR  T.   GILBERT  i'EARSON,  GUILFORD  COLLEGE,  N.  C. 


No  one  knew  exactly  how  old  he  was,  but  there 
was  an  idea  prevalent  in  the  neighborhood  that 
"the  big  swamp  owl"  which  lived  in  the  large 
woods  down  along  the  bottom-land  had  been 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  life  for  fully  ten  years. 
Of  course  there  were  other  owls  about,  and  there 
was  no  absolute  proof  that  this  particular  bird  was 
responsible  for  all  the  crimes  which  were  placed 
to  its  account. 

The  people  of  the  surrounding  country,  how- 
ever, were  possessed  of  the  strong  conviction  that 
this  old  robber  deliberately  planned  and  regularly 
carried  out  his  raids  on  their  poultry  yards  when-, 
ever  such  an  enterprise  seemed  good  to  him,  and 
that  he  alone  of  all  the  owls  was  guilty  of  such 
deeds.  Whenever  the  midnight  air  was  rent  by 
the  agonized  cry  of  a  hen  from  the  direction  of  the 
hen-house,  the  enfuriated  farmer  would  spring 
from  his  bed  and  rush  out,  gun  in  hand,  vowing 
the  most  dreadful  vengeance  on  "that  old  swamp 
owl." 

There  was  no  chicken,  guinea  nor  turkey  in  the 
whole  region  that  lost  its  life  by  night,  or  failed  to 
return  after  a  day  spent  afield,  but  that  its  disap- 
pearance was  regarded  as  being  due  to  this  bird's 
inroads.     He  was  consequently  hated  and  dreaded 
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by  all  the  chicken  raisers  of  the  region,  and  angry 
farmers  on  more  than  one  occasion,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  their  wives,  made  expeditions  into  the 
bottom-land  woods  to  hunt  out  and  kill,  if  possible, 
this  great  source  of  annoyance.  Such  efforts  were 
always  futile,  although  charges  of  lead  were  often 
shot  into  the  opening  of  the  large  cavity  in  the  big 
hickory  where  he  was  s.upposed  to  pass  the  day. 

The  view  of  the  matter  from  the  owl's  standpoint 
Avas  a  little  different.  True  he  visited  a  hen-roost 
once  in  a  great  while  and  took  a  half-grown 
chicken,  as  did  also  his  mate.  The  great  horned 
owl  which  lived  over  in  the  upland  wood  and 
called  ivho!  ivlio!  tvhol  across  the  fields  to  them 
sometimes  on  rainy  days,  was  also  not  free  from 
guilt.  He,  too,  would  make  an  occasional  night 
attack  on  soma  sleeping  hen  and  carry  her  off  to 
his  little  owlets  in  their  rude  nest  which  had  been 
used  and  abandoned  by  a  hawk  the  year  before. 
Minks,  foxes,  coons,  opossums  and  skunks  also 
knew  the  flavor  of  the  flesh  of  the  barnyard  fowl. 
]5ut  unless  one  of  these  intruders  was  actually 
caught  in  the  act,  the  credit  for  the  outrage  was 
always  given  to  the  big-eyed  bird  in  the  botiom- 
land  woods. 

Among  the  enemies  which  the  farmer  has  to 
contend  with  are  the  rabbits.  They  get  into  his 
garden  and  eat  the  vegetables,  and  they  gnaw  the 
young  fruit  trees  to  a  dangerous  degree.  The 
barred  owls  df)ubtless  had  no  conscious  desire  to 
render  a  service  to  the  owner  of  the  fields  over 
u'hich  they  hunted,  but  they  did  it,  nevertheless, 
l">y  the  number  of  cotton-tails  which  they  annually 
destroyed. 

It  was  not  safe  for  a  rabbit  to  expose  itself  in  the 
locality  inhabited  by  the  owls.  Many  a  luckless 
one  venturing  out  of  cover  into  the  fields  never  re- 
turned, save  as  borne  aloft  through  the  air  by  his 
arch  enemy;  for,  suddenly,  and  without  warning, 
there  would  bear  down  upon  him,  silently  as  a 
shadow,  the  big  gray  bird.  Fearful  pains  would 
seize  his  body  as  the  long  talons  closed  upon  him, 
he  would  catch  the  fierce  glare  of  two  great  brown 
•eyes,  there  would  be  a  brief  struggle,  and  all 
would  be  over. 

The  crawfish  which  had  their  holes  in  the  damp 
•ground  along  the  creek,  came  out  much  at  night 
and  ran  about,  but  many  of  them  never  came 
back,  for  they  went  to  feed  the  same  hungry 
mouths  which  ate  the  rabbits.  Scores  of  frogs  on 
the  creek-banks  also  lost  their  lives  by  the  same 
terrible  enemy. 


Up  in  the  apple  orchard  a  little  screech  owl  had 
its  nest  in  the  cavity  of  an  old  fruit  tree  each  spring 
for  two  or  three  years.  She  and  her  mate  would 
sometimes  go  up  to  the  farm  house  and  perch  in 
the  trees  about  the  yard  and  call  to  each  other  in 
their  strange  shivering  tones,  which  caused  the 
young  women  in  the  house  to  wish  that  all  owls 
were  dead. 

One  autumn  they  were  particularly  noisy,  for 
they  had  brought  their  children  up  from  the 
orchard  and  seemed  to  be  giving  them  lessons  in 
owl  music.  Perhaps  the  big  fellow  from  the  bot- 
tom land  while  roving  about  the  fields  heard  them. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  one  morning  the  feathers  of  a 
little  screecher  were  scattered  about  the  lawn,  and 
from  the  bark  of  a  large-limb  over  the  gravel  walk 
some  of  them  still  fluttered. 

A  favorite  article  of  food  with  this  barred  owl 
family  was  the  flesh  of  the  meadow  mouse.  These 
creatures  they  captured  in  great  numbers  about 
the  farm.  Grasshoppers  also  was  a  popular  diet 
for  them. 

The  barred  owls  were  very  noisy  neighbors  and 
at  times  they  were  even  quite  boisterous.  They 
appeared  to  shout  and  laugh  and  say  many  queer 
things  to  each  other,  for  instance,  zvah,  ivah;  ha, 
ha;  ha,  WHO,  Ah!— or  words  to  that  effect.  One 
farmer's  wife  declared  that  if  ever  her  hired  girl  left, 
"that  night  the  old  swamp  owl  was  sure  to  holler, 
'who,  who!  who,  who  cooks  for  YOU  ALL.?'  "  But 
in  May,  when  the  three  white  eggs  in  the  hollow 
up  the  big  hickory  had  hatched,  the  parents  did 
not  often  call;  for  they  were  then  very  much 
occupied  with  feeding  the  young  birds. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  man  who  owned 
the  farm  on  which  the  owls  lived,  learned  of  a  plan 
that  he  thought  might  rid  him  of  them  forever. 
Out  in  the  field,  a  hundred  yards  from  the  woods, 
he  planted  a  pole.  It  was  twelve  feet  high  and 
was  sawed  level  on  top.  On  this  he  set  and 
chained  a  small  steel-trap. 

A  night  or  two  later  while  out  looking  for 
meadow  mice  the  mother  owl  alighted  on  the  pole, 
when,  with  a  snap,  the  steel  jaws  came  together, 
catching  and  holding  her  fast  in  their  grasp.  The 
trap,  with  its  victim,  fell  from  the  pole,  but  the 
chain,  which  was  fastened  within  a  foot  of  the  top, 
held  securely.  There  through  the  night  she  hung, 
head  downward,  swaying  in  the  wind  and  beating 
her  wings  against  the  pole  in  her  vain  efforts  to 
escape.  All  night  with  dizzy,  throbbing  brain  she 
swung  and   beat   the  air  and   fought  for  freedom. 
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In  the  morning  the  happy  farmer  came  and  put  an 
end  to  her  suffering.  He  reset  the  trap  and 
returned  joyfully  to  the  house  with  the  dead  bird. 

The  caring  for  the  young  now  devolved  upon 
the  father.  Three  hungry  mouths  to  fill  besides 
his  own !  What  a  busy  time  he  had  of  it,  how  dili- 
gently he  must  have  pursued  the  meadow  mice 
and  frogs!  But  he  carefully  avoided  that  fatal 
pole.  One  night  he  decided  to  try  the  poultry 
yard  again.  Surely  all  the  destruction  of  mice  and 
rabbits  which  he  had  wrought  must  be  worth 
another  fowl. 

Near  the  chicken  house  some  guineas  were 
roosting  in  a  tree.  Silently  he  swooped  down  upon 
one  of  these.  A  moment  later  they  were  both 
upon  the  ground,  but  before  the  guinea  had  ex- 
pired it  had  given  vent  to  several  heart-rending 
screams  which  had  set  the  whole  roost  to  cackling. 
The  owl  was  on  the  point  of  rising  with  his  prey, 
when  he  caught  sight  of  a  man  near  the  garden 
gate.  There  was  a  flash  and  the  roar  of  a  gun.  At 
this  he  fled,  badly  frightened,  to  the  woods. 

An  hour  later  when  all  was  quiet  he  returned  to 
the  spot  where  he  had  dropped  his  burden.  For 
some  reason  it  was  under  a  strong  bo.x,  which  was 
propped  up  by  some  sticks.  But  the  babies  in  the 
woods  were  hungry,  so  under  the  box  he  cautiously 
went.  The  guinea  seemed  tied  to  a  stick.  lie 
gave  it  a  pull,  when  suddenly  down  came  the  bo.x, 
and  he  was  a  prisoner. 

Great  was  the  rejoicing  in  the  neighborhood  the 
next  morning  when  it  became  known  that  "the 
old  swamp  owl"  had  been  captured,  and  many  of 
the  neighbors  came  to  see  him.  A  small  box 
slatted  on  two  sides  served  as  his  prison. 

Three  days  later  I  saw  the  feathered  outlaw, 
which  was  still  confined  without  food  or  water. 
His  large  wing  and  tail  feathers  were  worn  and 
broken  from  beating  the  prison  bars  in  his  efforts 
to  escape,  and  he  must  have  been  weak  with  fast- 
ing. When  I  took  him  in  my  hands  his  great 
brown  eyes  rolled  and  slowly  batted  in  helpless 
defiance.  He  sought  to  reach  me  with  his  danger- 
ous bill,  and  his  struggles  for  freedom  were  by  no 
means  feeble. 

I  begged  for  his  life,  pleading  that  the  good 
which  he  did  by  destroying  vermin  far  outweighed 
in  value  the  few  chickens  he  had  killed.  But  no,  I 
was  told  that  he  had  been  robbing  hen  roosts  for 
years,  and  had  at  length  been  caught,  red-handed, 
in  the  act,  and  so  he  must  die.  "I  got  the  hen- 
owl  some  time  ago,"  his  captor  said,  "  and  now  I've 


got  the  old  he  one,  and  I  reckon  that  will  pretty^ 
well  break  up  their  chicken  stealing."  So  the 
deed  was  done,  and  the  farmer  congratulated  him- 
self that  he  had  rid  the  neighborhood  of  one  of  its 
greatest  enemies. 

Now  the  crawfishes  and  frogs  along  the  creek 
have  less  to  fear,  the  little  owls  whoop  at  pleasure 
in  the  trees  about  the  house,  the  meadow  mice 
scamper  about  the  fields  the  livelong  night,  and 
the  rabbits  play  in  the  moonlight  and  gnaw  the 
farmers'  fruit  trees  with  impunity,  for  the  call  of 
the  great  horned  owl  over  in  the  big  timber  across, 
the  fields  is  never  answered  from  the  silent  bottom- 
lands,— "the  old  swamp  owl"  is  gone. 


About  Teachers. 


C.  S.   COLER,  SUPERINTENDENT  GRACED  SCHOOLS, 
CONCORD,  N.  C. 


"As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school."  If  the 
teacher  loves  nature,  his  pupils  will  soon  learn  to 
observe  and  love  nature.  If  he  loves  good  books, 
his  school  will  soon  be  absorbed  in  books. 

If  he  loves  society  and  amusements,  the  attention 
of  his  school  will  soon  be  directed  to  the  same  things. 
If  he  is  totally  absorbed,  as  too  many  teachers 
are,  in  his  own  profession,  he  will  soon  be  run- 
ning a  sort  of  normal  school  rather  than  a  school 
for  building  up  charater  and  for  fitting  children  for 
the  life's  work  that  will  soon  be  upon  them. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  teacher  will  impress  his 
predominant  thought  upon  the  school,  and  that 
what  we  put  into  our  schools  we  shall  soon  have  in 
character  and  in  society. 

Character,  Citizenship,  Life  Work,  these  are  the 
ideas  to  be  kept  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  of  public  schools. 

It  is  not  his  purpose  to  make  lawyers,  teachers- 
carpenters,  ministers,  merchants.  Baptists,  Cath- 
olics, Methodists,  of  his  pupils,  but  rather,  by  prop- 
er instruction  and  descipline,  to  build  up  a  force  of 
character  that  may  seek  any  worthy  end  that  may 
be  desired,  and  that  may  be  able  to  accomplish  any 
great  and  noble  purpose. 

The  teacher  who  does  not  aim  as  high  as  this,, 
is  aiming  too  low  for  the  work  that  is  instrusted  to 
his  care. 

Teachers  have  rights,  as  well  as  other  people. 
They  have  a  right  to  be  treated  with  respect  and 
consideration. 

They  have  a  right  to  demand  that  parents  send 
children  to    school   regularly  and   promptly,  that 
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they  furnish  them  with  the  necessary  books,  that 
they  keep  them  clean,  and  that  they  teach  them  to 
observe  the  courtesies  and  manners  of  civilized  life. 

Teachers  have  a  right  to  demand  that  parents, 
school  officers,  city  officers,  and  even  the  church 
do  their  respective  duties  in  all  that  pertain  to  the 
training  of  the  young. 

The  public  school  is  not  a  remedy  for  all  the 
evils  under  the  sun,  nor  is  it  responsible  for  much 
of  the  conduct  of  the  "rising  generation."  Teachers 
must  have  clearer  ideas  of  their  work  and  duties. 

Too  many  teachers  work  at  random.  If  we  see 
a  sculptor  with  marble  and  chisel  before  him,  we  at 
once  infer  that  he  has  a  definite  idea  of  what  he 
wishes  to  produce. 

If  we  see  an  artist  with  brush  and  colors  ready 
for  work  we  feel  assured  that  he  has  definite  con- 
ception of  the  picture  he  wishes  to  paint.  If  we 
see  a  carpenter  at  work  with  materials  and  tools, 
we  are  sure  that  he  has  a  well  defined  plan  of  the 
structure  he  would  build. 

But  it  is  not  always  so  with  the  teacher.  Too 
often  he  works  without  any  plan  whatever.  If  de- 
velopment of  character,  if  preparation  for  citizen- 
ship and  for  the  work  of  life,  are  leading  purposes 
of  the  public  school,  it  must  follow  that  teachers 
should  have  clear  and  well  defined  ideas  on  these 
subjects. 

"Let  not  unskillful  hands  attempt  to  play  the 
harp  whose  tones  are  left  forever  in  the  strings." 

For,  as  Webster  puts  it,  "If  we  work  upon 
marble  it  will  perish;  if  we  work  upon  brass,  time 
will  efface  it;  if  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble 
into  dust;  but  if  we  work  upon  immortal  minds, 
instill  into  them  just  principles,  we  are  then  engrav- 
ing that  upon  tablets  which  no  time  will  efface,  but 
which  will  brighten  and  brighten  to  all  eternity." 


Art  Exhibit  in  the  Ashevilte  Schools. 


SUPERINTENDENT  J.   D.  EGGLESTON. 


The  Art  Exhibition  given  in  April  proved  a  great 
success.  Financially  we  netted  only  about  $100, 
owing  to  the  constant  rains;  but  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  aroused  was  tremendous,  especially 
among  the  children  of  the  city,  for  whose  special 
benefit  the  exhibtion  was  given. 

As  literature  and  art  are  the  interpretations  of 
life,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  best  method  of 
linking  the  life  of  the  past  with  that  of  the  present 
js  to  make  the  children  familiar  with  the  literature 


and  art  of  the  past.  The  literature  we  have;  the 
art  we  should  have.  We  secured  from  the  Helman- 
Taylor  Art  Company  a  well  selected  list  of  pictures 
representing  the  various  schools  of  art.  In  number 
there  wereabout  125,  and  among  them  such  masters 
as  Botticelli,  Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo, 
Titian,  Raphael,  Correggio,  Gudio  Reni,  to  repre- 
sent Italian  art;  Greuze,  Le  Brun,  Corot,  Troyon, 
Millet,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Bouguereau,  Breton,  Adan, 
Bastien-Lepage,  Dupre,  LeroUe,  David,  to  rep- 
resent French  art;  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Velas- 
quez, Murillo,  Alma-Tadema,  representing  Spanish 
art;  Van  Ruysdael,  Rembrandt,  for  the  Dutch 
school ;  Richter,  Hofmann,  Van  Marck,  for  the  Ger- 
man school;  Reynolds,  Landseer,  Leighton,  Moore, 
Leader,  Burne-Jones,  representing  British  art;  and 
Sargent,  representing  the  American  school.  Others 
I  do  not  recall.  There  were  also  various  pictures 
of  sculpture  and  architecture,  ancient,  mediaeval 
and  modern;  and  several  pieces  of  statuary  loaned 
by  the  ihgh  school. 

We  charged  an  admission  fee  of  25  cents  for  ad- 
ults and  10  cents  for  children.  The  children  of  the 
Factory  school  and  the  colored  children  were  ad- 
mitted without  charge,  and  payments  by  all  ckil- 
dren  were  made  voluntary.  Almost  all  the  chil- 
dren managed  to  find  the  requisite  dime.  Prelimi- 
nary study  was  made  by  the  teachers.  Many  of  the 
pictures  were  familiar  to  teachers  and  pupils 
through  the  famous  Perry  Pictures,  so  much  used 
in  our  schools.  Each  teacher  came  with  her  grade 
and  pointed  out  the  pictures  which  she  thought 
would  be  of  most  interest  to  her  children.  The  en- 
larged prints  of  their  favorites  gave  the  children 
added  pleasure,  for  a  good  picture  grows  on  a  child 
even  more  than  on  an  adult.  We  had  handbooks, 
at  five  cents  each,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
wished  to  see  the  pictures  in  an  intelligent  way.  In 
some  of  the  grades  the  children  made  out  in  ad- 
vance a  catalogue  of  the  pictures  they  proposed 
to  see.  No  attempt  was  made  to  see  everything, 
but  after  a  systematic  study  the  children  were  per- 
mitted to  look  for  themselves  and  enjoy  without 
restraint.  They  were  asked  to  vote  on  the  pictures 
they  would  like  to  have  in  their  rooms,  and  usually 
their  selections  were  excellent;  but  their  choice 
was  not  necessarily  followed.  Most  of  them  wrote 
compositions,  after  the  exhibition,  on  what  they 
had  seen  and  what  they  liked,  and  why.  If  any 
reader  thinks  the  children  did  not  see  the  pictures 
and  get  deep  meanings  from  them,  he  should  read 
some  of  these  expressions  of  their  thoughts. 
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The  results?  Who  can  measure  them?  It  was 
my  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  hall  when  many  of 
the  children  of  the  city  came  in  and  feasted  their 
eyes  and  souls.  The  eagerness  and  interest  were 
at  times  positively  pathetic;  and  when  the  pupils  of 
the  Home  Industrial  gathered  around  their  teachers, 
after  spending  at  least  two  hours  in  the  constant 
study  and  discussion  of  these  masterpieces,  and 
plead  for  more  time,  I  could  not  help  breaking  the 
law  and  telling  them  they  could  come  back  and 
stay  as  long  as  they  pleased  without  paying  another 
cent.  And  come  they  did!  Several  of  the  grades 
stayed  two  hours  each  and  left  with  great  reluc- 
tance. One  of  the  pictures  that  deeply  impressed" 
the  children  from  the  Factory  school  was  that 
wonderfully  vivid  portrayal  by  Adan  of  the  farmer 
returning  at  "close  of  day"  from  his  day's  work. 
After  looking  at  it  for  some  time,  one  of  the  3rd 
grade  girls  said,  "  I  like  that  picture.  That  man 
looks  so  plum  tired  out!"  The  ne.xtday  her  teacher 
noticing  that  she  was  in  a  dreamy  mood  and  little 
inclined  to  the  work  in  hand,  said  "Mollie,  what  is 
the  matter  with  you?  What  are  you  thinking  about?" 
She  replied,  "Miss  C,  I  was  wondering  if  that 
man's  children  carried  him  his  dinner  at  noon?" 

Of  course  there  was  some  objection  raised  by  a 
few  parents  at  the  idea  of  spending  ten  cents  "just 
to  see  pictures",  but  we  took  care  in  advance  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  th^  children,  and  when  this 
is  done  the  rest  is  easy.  It  was  announced  in  ad- 
vance that  the  dimes  of  the  children  would  be  spent 
for  pictures  for  their  grades  in  exact  proportion  as 
they  contributed.  The  door  receipts  paid  all  ex- 
penses. Thus  the  children  saw  the  beautiful  pic- 
tures and  will  have  many  of  them  placed  in  the 
schoolrooms  at  a  cost  to  them  of  only  ten  cents. 
In  the  future  how  much  easier  it  will  be  to  arouse 
their  interest  in  the  subject  of  school  decoration! 
How  much  more  will  be  their  interest  in  literature, 
history  and  geography. 

As  the  editor  asked  for  an  article  of  "not  over 
600  words",  and  as  I  have  already  exceeded  that 
limit,  I  haven't  the  space  to  teU  some  of  the  hum- 
orous and  pathetic  comments  made  during  the  ten 
days  of  the  e.xhibition.  Permit  this  one:  A  little 
boy  not  quite  three  years  old  was  looking  at  a  seven- 
foot  statue  of  Minerva.  As  soon  as  he  spied  the 
snake  he  moved  back  and  whispered  to  his  aunt, 
"Auntie,  does  that  lady  know  that  snake  is  there?" 


A  Primary  Qeography  Class. 


Education    is    any    knowledge    that    tends    to 
broaden  one's  views. — President  Hadley. 


MISS  LEAH  JONES,  NEW    BERN,  N.  C. 

I  had  a  class  of  twenty  little  girls  and  boys  about 
six  years  old,  who  had  never  been  to  school  before, 
not  even  to  a  kindergarten.  The  ver)'  first  day  I 
took  them  to  the  sand  pan.  The  railroad  ran 
by  our  school  grounds;  so,  as  I  had  some  nice 
little  sticks,  the  very  first  thing  we  did  was  to  lay 
the  railroad  track.  Then  I  took  the  children  out 
of  doors,  and  we  examined  closely  the  Academy 
Green,  found  out  whether  or  not  it  was  longer  than 
it  was  wide,  noticed  the  position  of  the  school 
house,  the  number  of  walks  and  paths,  their  sizes, 
directions,  etc.  Then  we  went  back  to  the  sand 
pan,  where,  with  their  aid  and  dire  tion,  I  laid  off 
the  Green,  putting  in  the  walks  and  using  tiny 
blocks  for  the  houses.  Then  I  asked  them  on 
which  side  of  the  green  was  the  railroad.  Of 
course,  "On  that  side"  was  the  only  answer  they 
could  give  me,  and  they  were  unable  to  tell  which 
side  "that  side"  was. 

So  I  told  them  to  watch  the  sun  very  closely 
that  afternoon,  and  see  in  which  direction  it  left 
us,  and  to  notice  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and 
see  from  which  direction  it  came.  This  lesson  was 
repeated  a  number  of  days  till  they  became  more 
familiar  with  the  green,  trying  to  make  it  alone, 
and  drawing  it  on  their  tablets,  I  varying  my  ques- 
tions and  expanding  my  talks  just  the  least  little 
bit,  and  being  very  careful  about  the  form  of  their 
answers;  for  the  teacher  who  fails  to  make  a 
language  lesson  of  every  e.xercise  has  not  yet 
learned  her  own  A  B  C  in  primary  work. 

By  this  time  the  children  were  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  sun  came  from  the  same  direction 
every  morning  and  went  in  the  opposite  direction 
every  evening.  Some  of  them  had  been  inquiring 
at  home,  and  had  found  out  that  where  it  rose  was 
called  the  east,  and  where  it  set  the  west.  Then 
I  taught  them  the  other  two  points,  and  how  to 
find  them,  wherever  they  might  be.  I  asked  them 
again  on  which  side  of  the  green  was  the  railroad, 
and  they  readily  told  me. 

That  opened  up  work  for  us  for  several  days. 
I  told  the  children  tha.t  whatever  touched  a  place 
on  any  side  was  said  to  bound  it  on  that  side. 
Then  we  bounded  their  seats,  the  school-room  the 
Green;  and,  after  a  few  days,  I  asked  each  of  them 
to  find  out  how  his  own  home  was  bounded,  and 
tell  me.  From  that  they  went  on,  until  they  could 
bound  all  the  churches  and  public  lots  in  the  town.. 
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I  wished  next  to  teach  them  the  relation  of 
places  to  each  other.  So  I  asked:  "Where  are 
you"?  "Exactly  where?"  and  kept  questioning 
until  I  received  the  answer:  "I  am  in  my  seat." 
Then:  "  Where  is  your  seat?"  "  My  seat  is  in  the 
school-room."  "  Whereis  theschool-room?  "  "The 
school-room  is  in  the  school-house."  And  so  on. 
They  readily  saw  that  a  number  of  seats  were  in 
the  room,  a  number  of  rooms  in  the  house,  a  num- 
ber of  houses  on  the  block,  a  number  of  blocks  in 
the  town;  so  that  it  was  easy  for  me  to  explain  to 
them  the  counties,  states,  etc.,  until  they  under- 
stood how  New  Bern  was  in  Craven  county, 
Craven  county  in  North  Carolina,  North  Carolina 
in  the  United  States,  the  United  States  in  North 
America,  which  is  one  of  the  great  divisions  of 
the  world. 

I  next  wanted  to  give  the  children  an  idea  of  the 
earth's  surface,  so  I  carried  rocks,  turf,  coal,  etc., 
to  the  sand  pan,  where  I  made  mountains,  hills  and 
valleys,  leaving  a  part  of  the  pan  bare  to  be  filled 
with  water  to  represent  the  ocean.  Then  I  took  a 
large  sprinkler  and  let  it  rain,  and  rain,  and  rain. 
And  they  saw  how  some  of  the  water  soaked  into 
the  soil,  while  some  ran  down  in  little  streams, 
and  the  little  streams  ran  together,  making  larger 
streams  until  they  became  rivers;  and  how  the 
rivers  cut  deep  into  the  soil,  sometimes  leaving 
bare  rocks;  how  they  would  rush  rapidly  over  the 
steep  places  and  flow  smoothly  over  the  gentle 
slopes;  how  the  streams  carried  the  soil  from  the 
hill  countries  down  to  the  low  pl,ains,  etc.  We 
made  tunnels,  dug  mines,  built  bridges,  sailed 
boats,  and  worked  in  that  sand  pan  until  they 
knew  all  about  mountains,  hills  and  valleys; 
brookletts,  rivers,  lakes  and  seas;  oceans,  islands, 
<.apes  and  bays, — in  fact,  all  the  natural  divisions 
of  land  and  water.  They  began  looking  for  pict- 
ures of  these  things,  and  I  gave  them  "  Frye's  Pri- 
mary Geography,"  just  for  the  pictures. 

Now  we  were  ready  for  maps.  They  had  been 
drawing  the  green,  the  school-room  floor,  their 
homes.  I  told  them  that  these  drawings  were 
maps  of  those  places.  We  discussed  photographs, 
and  saw  how  a  very  small  picture  could  be  just  as 
much  like  a  person  as  a  very  large  one;  that  every 
feature  would  be  there,  and  in  the  right  place,— 
only  the  features  would  be  smaller  and  nearer 
together  in  the  small  picture.  We  knew,  too,  that 
some  pictures  showed  only  the  side  face,  some  the 
full  face  and  some  the  whole  body.  So  I  told 
them  that  a  map  was  just  an  exact   picture,  more 


or  less  full,  of  some  part  of  the  world, — and  I  set 
about  proving  it.  I  had  a  number  of  maps  of  New 
Bern,  ten  inches  square,  and  I  gave  one  to  each 
child.  Then  half  of  us  (the  other  half  went  next 
day)  took  our  hats  and  cloaks  and  started  out  to 
see  if  our  maps  were  correct.  As  I  said,  we  were 
on  the  railroad.  So  we  first  went  to  the  sidewalk, 
placed  our  maps  on  the  ground  in  the  proper  posi- 
tion, and  found  out  just  where  we  were.  Then  we 
followed  the  railroad  to  the  river,  stopping  at  every 
crossing,  placing  our  maps,  and  finding  ourselves. 
The  Trent  river  bounds  New  Bern  on  the  south, 
so  we  turned  toward  the  east  and  followed  it,  find- 
ing every  dock  and  wharf  faithfully  marked  on  our 
maps.  We  soon  came  to  its  junction  with  the 
Neuse,  which  bounds  New  Bern  on  the  east,  so  we 
went  up  the  bank  of  the  Neuse  some  distance,  till, 
being  convinced  that,  if  our  maps  were  perfectly 
correct  so  far  they  must  be  correct  throughout,  we 
made  a  cross-cut  through  the  town,  back  to  the 
school.  After  that  I  could  put  into  their  hands 
any  map,  and  they  could  understand  it  and  work 
with  it. 

After  some  days'  work  on  the  map  of  North  Car- 
olina, in  the  sand  pan  and  on  their  tablets,  I  put 
into  the  hands  of  each  child  a  globe, — one  of  those 
little  pasteboard  globes  six  inches  in  diameter  and 
properly  inclined  on  its  axis.  For  now  they  were 
to  learn  that  the  world  is  round,  its  relations  to 
the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  and  the  relations  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  world  to  each  other.  I  first 
told  them  that  the  world  was  round,  then  showed 
them  the  five  oceans,  noted  the  difference  in  color- 
ing for  land  and  water.  Showed  them  North 
America,  and  asked  who  could  find  any  islands, 
peninsulas,  straits,  etc.,  paying  no  attention  to 
names.  Then  I  told  them  of  the  north  and  south 
poles,  that  the  earth  turns  over  every  day,  and 
that  it  turns  toward  the  sun,  which,  so  far  as  we 
can  perceive,  stands  still.  To  prove  this,  I  lit  a 
candle  and  turned  a  globe  over  and  over  toward 
it.  They  soon  understood  day  and  night,  and,  by 
moving  the  globe  around  the  candle,  still  keeping 
it  turning,  I  was  able  to  make  clear  to  them  the 
causes  of  the  seasons,  as  well  as  the  long  days  of 
summer  and  the  short  days  of  winter. 

Right  here  we  must  take  plenty  of  time.  Don't 
hurry.  You  cannot  be  too  clear  or  give  too  many 
proofs.  They  are  hunting  for  new  places  on  the 
globes  and  spelling  out  the  names.  Answer  their 
questions  but  don't  go  into  those  things  too  hur- 
riedly.      To    explain    the    moon,  I    took    a    hand 
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mirror  and  from  the  window  caught  the  rays  of  the 
sun  and  threw  the  reflection. 

At  this  point,  I  began  my  history  lessons,  and, 
though  I  had  two  separate  periods  for  history,  it 
would  often  have  been  hard  for  a  visitor  to  tell 
which  class  was  in  progress.  These  two  subjects 
are  so  inseparable  that  )ou  must  pardon  a  few 
history  lessons  just  here. 

For  my  first  lesson  I  drew  on  the  board  a  pict- 
ure of  the  little  boy,  Columbus,  watching  the  ships 
entering  and  leaving  the  harbor  of  Genoa.  I  told 
the  children  about  the  Utile  boy  and  his  home,  let 
them  find  where  he  lived  and  on  what  sea  he 
looked  out.  I  told  them  the  kind  of  people  he 
lived  among,  their  manners  and  customs.  Then 
I  told  them  how  the  wise  men  of  those  days 
thought  the  world  was  square  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  great  land  in  which  we  live.  How,  as 
Columbus  grew  to  be  a  man,  he  still  watched  the 
ships  come  and  go;  and  how,  as  he  watched  them, 
the  thought  came  to  him  that  the  world  must  be 
round  and  could  be  sailed  around.  We  stopped 
here  to  move  a  toy  ship  around  a  large  globe  to 
see  if  we  thought  Columbus  was  right.  I  told 
them  how  the  great  men  laughed  at  him  and  how 
he  went  from  city  to  city,  but  could  find  no  people 
ready  to  help  him  nor  any  sailors  willing  to  go 
with  such  a  crazy  man; — till  at  last,  Queen  Isabella 
pawned  her  jewels  to  buy  him  some  boats  and  hire 
men  tor  him.  We  had  a  picture  of  the  Santa 
Maria.  We  found  Spain,  noticed  that  it  was  a 
large  peninsula,  and  bounded  it;  found  Palos,  and 
how  Columbus  would  have  to  go  from  his  liome  to 
get  there.  Then  we  traced  him  across  the  At- 
lantic, found  the  Indians  and  their  strange,  new 
country,  followed  him  back  and  forth  till  he  was 
carried  t«  Spain  in  chains,  and  then  on  to  his 
death  and  last  resting  place. 

I  then  told  the  children  that  after  Columbus  did 
not  fall  off  the  world,  there  were  many  who  were 
anxious  to  come  to  this  new  country,  and  who  did 
come.  So  we  learned  about  the  Jamestown  col- 
ony and  Capt.  John  Smith  and  Pocahontas.  This 
took  us  first  to  England.  Then  we  learned  about 
the  Pilgrims  and  the  first  Thanksgiving,  the  Qua- 
kers, our  own  Lost  Colony  and  Virginia  Dare,  and 
the  settlement  of  New  Bern.  I  told  the  children 
that,  during  all  this  time,  France  and  Holland  and 
Spain  had  been  sending  colonies  and  explorers 
over  (all  these  countries  being  hunted,  bounded 
and  described),  but  that  England  had  kept  on 
sending  till  there   were   thirteen   colonies.     I  told 


them  how  these  colonies  had  struggled  and  fought 
the  Indians,  but  had  worked  hard  and  finally  pros- 
pered, until  England  grew  hard  on  them,  would 
not  let  them  manufacture  their  own  goods  nor  buy 
nor  sell  from  or  to  any  country  but  England,  taxed 
them  without  giving  them  any  voice  in  the  gov- 
ernment. The  colonists  said  this  was  tyranny,  and 
they  would  not  stand  it.  I  told  Ihem  of  the 
"Boston  Tea  Party,"  of  Paul  Revere,  of  the  "Lib- 
erty Bell,"  and  of  the  long  war.  They  learned  the 
word  patriot,  and  we  put  up  a  large  cardboard  on 
which  we  pasted  all  the  pictures  of  patriots  that 
we  could  find. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  we  took  up  govern- 
ment, and  put  up  a  board  for  rulers.  And  thus  we 
went  on. 

During  this  time,  in  the  geography  class,  we  had 
been  drawing  maps  of  these  new  places,  and  find- 
ing other  places.  We  had  found  the  great  deserts, 
made  one  in  the  sand  pan,  with  the  little  oasis. 
The  children  became  greatly  interested  in  Cuba, 
and  realized  that  we  are  making  history  all  the 
time.  They  followed  Dewey  to  Manila,  and  could 
trace  quickly  every  possible  route  from  this  coun- 
try there. 

This  was  my  first  experience  in  strictly  primar)^ 
work.  It  was  delightful,  and  the  method  accom- 
plished far  more  than  I  had  hoped;  for  by  the  end 
of  the  second  j'ear,  besides  being  perfectly  familiar 
with  what  I  have  gone  over,  the  children  could 
draw  well  the  maps  of  North  Carolina,  North 
America,  South  America,  Africa  and  Australia, 
could  trace  the  route  from  any  seaport  town  to  an- 
other, and  could  find,  almost  instantly,  any  of  the 
principal  seas,  bays,  gulfs,  peninsulas,  islands, 
straits  and  capes  of  the  world.  They  knew  the 
length,  the  breadth,  and  the  coastline  of  their  own 
state.  They  could  locate  its  principal  sounds, 
capes,  lakes;  its  capital  and  principal  state  institu- 
tions, besides  having  some  idea  of  its  climate  and 
forests.  Of  course  their  work  had  been  greatly 
aided  by  their  supplementary  readingand  literature. 


The  great  work  of  a  governor  is  to  fashion  the 
carriage  and  form  the  mind,  to  settle  in  his  pupil 
good  habits  and  the  principles  of  virtue  and  wis- 
dom; to  give  him,  little  by  little,  a  view  of  man- 
kind, and  work  him  into  a  love  and  imitation  of 
what  is  excellent  and  praiseworthy,  and,  in  the 
prosecution  of  it,  to  give  him  vigor,  activity  and 
industry. — John  Locke. 
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A  Discussion  of  Certain  Ideas  of  School  Discipline. 

J.  D.    EGGLESTON,    JR.,    SUPERINTENDENT   ASHEVILLE   CITY 
SCHOOLS. 


III.     Spontaneity,  Prescription,  and 
Personality. 

In  a  former  article  I  protested  against  the  too 
prevalent  habit  among  Americans  of  decrying 
"the  school  of  the  past"  in  toto,  and  with  a  super- 
ciliousness and  lack  of  discrimination  that  shows 
little  modesty  and  less  sense.  One  of  the  features 
of  the  past  was  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  and 
in  our  modern  system  of  rush  and  push,  and  in  the 
terrible  economy  we  are  practicing  in  putting  from 
fifty  to  eighty  children  to  a  room,  and  lock-step- 
ping them  to  that  myth  known  as  "the  average 
child/'  we  are,  I  fear,  removing  them  from  the 
power  of  that  personality.  Should  we  remove 
them  from  it.' 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  another  phase  of 
this  subject.  If  the  creed  of  those  for  whom  Dr. 
Dewey  has  so  ably  spoken  is  to  be  accepted,  then 
this  personality  has  been  greatly  overrated.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  go  back  a  little,  and  see  what 
Dr.  Dewey's  definition  of  the  school  is.  Granting 
his  premises,  hisconclusionsareinevitable.  Speak- 
ing of  the  school.  Dr.  Dewey  says  that,  as  he  be- 
lieves it  "is  primarily  a  social  institution,"  "educa- 
tion ...  is  a  process  of  living  and  not  a  prepara- 
tion for  future  living."  He  then  says  that  "the 
school  .  .  .  should  simplify  existing  social  life," 
but  does  not  stop  to  show  how  the  school  is  to  do 
this.  He  then  makes  this  statement:  "I  believe 
that  the  school  life  should  grow  gradually  out  of 
the  home  life  .   .  .   ."         Here  is  his  next  step: 

"I  believe  that  under  existing  conditions  far  too 
much  of  the  stimulous  aud  control  proceeds  from 
the  teacher,  because  of  neglect  of  the  idea  of  the 
school  as  a  form  of  social  life. 

"  I  believe  that  the  teacher's  place  and  work  in  the 
school  is  to  be  interpreted  from  this  same  basis. 
The  teacher  is  not  in  the  school  to  impose  certain 
ideas  or  to  form  certain  habits  in  the  child,  but  is 
there  as  a  member  of  the  community  to  select  the 
influences  which  shall  affect  the  child  and  to  assist 
him  in  properly  responding  to  these  influences. 

"  I  believe  that  the  discipline  of  the  school  should 
proceed  from  the  life  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  and 
not  directly  from  the  teacher. 

"  I  believe  the  teacher's  business  is  simply  to  de- 
termine, on   the    basis    of  larger   experience    and 


riper  wisdom,  how  the  discipline  of  life  shall  come 
to  the  child." 

We  readily  grant  Dr.  Dewey's  first  propsition 
that  "too  much  of  the  stimulus  and  control  pro- 
ceeds from  the  teacher,"  but  if  the  school  life  is  to 
grow  out  of  the  hoine  life,  out  of  whose  home  life 
should  it  grow.'  We  all  know  that  the  average 
home  cannot  be  taken  as  a  model  from  which  to 
continue  the  school,  even  granting  Dr.  Dewey's 
contention  as  to  the  community  life  of  the  school. 
Rather,  it  is  essential  that  the  school  implant 
ideals  that  will  carry  their  refining  influences  back 
to  the  homes.  Who  will  be  so  rash  as  to  say  that 
the  average  home,  without  the  influence  of  the 
school,  is  a  training  school  for  an  ideal  citizenship.' 
Whose  home.'  We  know  that  there  are  many 
homes  where  cuffs  and  blows  reign,  rather  than 
gentleness  and  kindness.  In  a  room  of  fifty  chil- 
dren, how  many  come  from  homes  where  love  and 
peace  and  happiness  reign  in  a  perennial  trinity.' 
Worse  still,  the  sad  fact  confronts  us  that  many  of 
those  who  formerly  took  some  trouble  to  train 
their  children,  have,  since  the  school  has  come  so 
prominently  into  our  social  life,  thrown  over 
the  entire  responsibility  of  training  and  guidance 
to  the  teacher.  I  say  "sad  fact,"  because  no  train- 
ing can  or  should  take  the  place  of  proper  home 
training. 

Some  of  us  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Dewey  that 
"education  ...  is  a  process  of  living,  and  not  a 
preparation  for  future  living."  //  must  be  botli. 
He  has  swung  too  far  in  this  statement.  If  all  the 
education  of  childhood,  in  school  and  out,  is  not 
both  "a  process  of  living"  and  "a  preparation  for 
future  living,"  what  in  the  name  of  reason  is  it.' 
What  is  the  school  for.'  To  develop  character  and 
to  prepare  the  child  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
life,  now  and  in  the  future.  There  should  be 
physical  and  mental  training,  the  very  best  of 
each;  but  that  school  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  failure 
in  that  which  is  most  important  if  it  does  not  have 
a  direct  influence  in  helping  the  good  influences 
and  emotions  of  a  child  to  result  in  actions,  and 
these  to  grow  into  fixed  habits. 

Superintendent  L.  H.  Jones,  of  the  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  schools,  says:  "Character  ...  is  admit- 
tedly the  highest  end  of  education."  Dr.  William 
T.  Harris  says  practically  the  same  thing,  and  Dr. 
Dewey  tells  us  that  "if  we  can  only  secure  right 
habits  of  action  and  thought,  with  reference  to  the 
true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful,  the  emotions  will 
for  the  most  part  take  care  of  themselves."     How 
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can  this  be  done  without  direct  training  and  guid- 
ance? And  if  this  is  not  "a  preparation  for  future 
living"  as  well  as  "a  process  of  living,"  what  shall 
we  call  it? 

We  are  told  that  the  teacher  is  in  the  school  "as 
a  member  of  the  community  to  select  the  influences 
which  shall  affect  the  child  and  to  assist  him  in 
properly  responding  to  these  influences."  Next, 
that  "the  discipline  of  the  school  should  proceed 
from  the  life  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  and  not 
directly  from  the  teacher."  Next,  that  "the 
teacher's  business  is  simply  to  determine  how  the 
discipline  of  life  shall  come  to  the  child."  Now,  a 
creed  should  be  as  exact'as  language  can  make  it; 
there  should  be  no  statement  that  does  not  at  once 
reconcile  itself  with  every  other  statement,  whether 
it  precedes  or  follows.  In  the  statements  which 
have  been  quoted.  Dr.  Dewey  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  have  been  so  exact.  How  would  he  recon- 
cile the  last  statement  quoted  with  his  definition 
of  a  school? 

Dr.  Dewey  may  not  mean  to  do  so,  but  he 
greatly  underrates  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 
That  discipline  which  leads  a  child  to  discipline  or 
govern  or  master  himself  is  the  kind  that  should 
be  kept  in  view  constantly  by  teacher  and  parent. 
Is  not  a  strong  personality  wanted  here?  Children 
spend  most  of  their  time  doing  two  things,  discov- 
ering and  imitating.  In  the  first,  without  direct 
guidance  or  direction,  what  can  they  do?  In  the 
second,  what  more  important  than  the  strong  per- 
sonality that  should  be  an  example  for  imitation? 
Had  I  to  choose,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  send  a 
child  to  a  school  where  strong  personality  of  an 
upright  character  would  influence  the  child,  even 
though  the  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  books 
were  not  acquired,  rather  than  send  him  to  one 
skilled  in  mental  training,  but  colorless  so  far  as 
moral  influences  were  concerned.  I  utterly  decry 
the  unnecessary  autocracy  against  which  Dr. 
Dewey  is  evidently  speaking,  but  it  will  be  an  ill 
day  when  we  cast  to  the  winds  the  experience  and 
wisdom  of  a  superior  mind  and  character,  and 
leave  to  the  children  the  main  development  of  "the 
life  of  the  school." 

In  discussing  the  transcendant  importance  of 
developing  the  "divinely  implanted  soul,"  John  S. 
Clark  well  saj's:  "  Above  all  do  we  need  the  help 
of  the  finest  obtainable  personolity  in  the  teacher; " 
and  Dr.  Spring,  writing  of  Mark  Hopkins,  says, 
"Now,  whatever  may  be  said  of  pedagogical  ideals 
and   apparatus,  there  is  one  fact  in  education   that 


has  remained  essentially  unchanged  from  age  to 
age.  This  fact  is  the  personal — the  native,  the  in- 
definable something  in  the  teacher  that  wins  and 
inspires  the  pupil  "  The  famous  saying  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield  is  too  well  known  to  quote,  and  Em- 
erson has  said  that  "it  matters  little  what  you 
learn,  the  question  is  with  whom  you  learn." 

An  illustration  may  be  pardoned.  The  two  men 
outside  of  my  family  who  had  most  to  do  with  in- 
fluencing me  for  good  were  the  school  teacher  of 
my  boyhood  days  and  one  of  the  college  professors 
under  whorn  I  learned  little  in  book  knowledge. 
They  influenced  me  not  because  of  anything  they 
taught  me  in  the  classroom,  but  because  they  had 
personalities  that  I  loved  and  admired  intensely. 
The  one,  James  R.  Thornton,  is  living — a  splendid 
type  of  Christian  manhood;  the  other,  Lewis  H. 
Holladay,  is  gone.  Let  me  speak  of  the  latter 
briefly  as  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean  by  the 
personality  of  the  teacher. 

Always  retiring  and  modest — and  as  quiet  as  he 
was  permitted  to  be — he  had  this  quality  of  per- 
sonality to  such  an  e.xtent  that  it  permeated  every- 
thing with  which  he  had  anything  to  do.  For  my- 
self, I  could  not  dissociate  the  college  from  Pro- 
fessor Holladaj',  and  vice  versa.  So  marvelous 
was  his  influence  among  the  college  students  that 
the  institution  and  the  man  separated  were  to  me 
unthinkable.  I  cannot  say  that  no  student  ever 
failed  to  love,  admire  and  respect  him,  but  I  never 
knew  one  that  did  not  have  these  feelings  for  him. 
I  have  often  asked  myself,  how  he  had  such  an  in- 
fluence. One  might  ask  the  same  question  about 
Agassiz,  or  Arnold  of  Rugby,  or  James  H.  Carlisle 
of  VVofford.  It  was  not  what  the  man  knew;  it 
was  what  he  was.  He  was  a  man  of  brilliant 
attainments  His  record  at  college,  I  have  been 
told,  has  never  been  equalled,  and  one  of  his  class- 
mates said  to  me  a  few  years  ago  that  a  member 
of  his  class  did  not  ask  from  a  professor  the  solu- 
tion of  the  most  abstruse  problem  or  the  translation 
of  the  most  difficult  problem  in  Latin  or  Greek  if 
Louis  Holladay  was  near. 

But  it  was  not  these  attaintnents  that  gave  him 
his  influence.  He  was  greater  than  all  these.  No 
boy  in  trouble  ever  found  a  kindlier  sympathy 
awaiting  him — yea,  even  seeking  him  out — than 
Professor  Holladay 's.  He  could  rebuke  most 
sternly,  but  the  culprit  knew  that  the  rebuke  was 
just,  and  that  it  was  given  in  sorrow,  and  without 
a  trace  of  harshness  or  bitterness.  As  a  youth  at 
college,  I  often  said  to  myself  with  joy,  "I  believe 
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Professor  Holladay  likes  me;"  and  I  doubt  not  but 
every  other  boy  thought  and  felt  the  same  thing 
for  himself. 

We  are  not  too  old  to  know  the  power  of  love 
in  the  teacher  of  the  past.  In  the  present  rush  for 
mere  knowledge,  the  modern  teacher  is  too  prone 
to  forget  this  greatest  attainment,  if  indeed  he  has 
ever  given  it  a  thought;  and  too  seldom  does  some 
powerful  Great  Heart  like  Lewis  Holladay  cross 
the  path  of  our  lives,  breathe  inspiration  into  our 
sleeping  souls,  and  pass  away,  while  we  who  had 
the  precious  privilege  of  having  known  and  loved 
him,  erect  in  our  hearts  imperishable  monuments 
to  his  memory. 

This  is  the  kind  of  personality  we  need  in  every 
school-room.  Has  not  the  experience  of  all  of  us 
been  the  same.''  Were  not  the  teachers  that  in- 
fluenced us  most  the  ones  that  we  loved  and 
admired  most.''  And  nothing  wins  the  love  of  a 
child  and  holds  it  except  that  rare  mingling  of 
patience  and  gentleness  and  love  with  justice  and 
firmness  and  self-mastery  that  makes  the  ideal 
personality.  A  child  may  hate  a  rough  autocracy, 
but  he  has  the  most  unutterable  contempt  for  a 
gelatinous  goodness. 

To  sum  up:  In  our  search  for  better  things  let 
us  not  give  place — no,  not  for  a  moment — to  any 
will-o'-the-wisp  theory  which,  professing  to  be  a 
shining  light  to  guide  us  into  the  very  temple  of 
Truth,  will  lead  us  into  the  miasmatic  swamps  of 
Folly.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  led  into  such  a 
•quagmire  because  some  have  rushed  in  and  at 
every  turn  of  their  course  stuck  up  large  sign- 
boards on  which  they  have  written  in  bold  letters: 
"This  way  is  Progress!" 

To  quote  Dr.  Seerley:  "We  are  too  long  in  the 
wilderness  of  theory  and  experiment,  following 
imprudently  any  ignis  fatuus  appearing  on  our 
horizon.  Some  things  ought  to  be  settled;  some 
ideas  ought  to  be  true;  some  theories  ought  to  be 
practical  and  conclusive." 

Is  there  not  some  danger  that  we  will  on  the 
one  hand  waste  our  time  and  the  precious  time  of 
the  children  by  childishly  running  after  every  new 
toy  of  opinion  and  every  bright-colored  butterfly 
of  theory  that  meets  our  vision,  and  on  the  other 
hand  stop  any  real  progress  that  we  may  be 
making  by  becoming  absorbed,  like  the  Hindoo 
philosopher,  in  the  contemplation  of  our  own  navels.' 
In  all  things,  it  is  important  that  we  remain  tied 
"to  the  peg  of  common  sense. 

I  may  ask  here  if  it  is  not  a  very  necessary  thing 


for  a  child  to  learn  at  school  to  have  a  wholesome 
respect  for  law.  It  is  equally  necessary  that  the 
laws  be  just  and  reasonable,  and  justly  and  reason- 
ably administered.  *  A  judge  who,  in  administering 
the  law,  would  show  bad  temper,  use  harsh  words 
and  tones,  scold  and  show  a  disposition  to  "get  even," 
or  use  sarcasm  towards  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
would  not  be  thought  fit  for  the  bench.  A  teacher 
cannot  afford  to  be  less  impartial,  less  just  or  less 
dignified  than  the  judge.  The  child  who  does  not 
learn  the  reasonableness  and  the  necessity  of  law 
in  the  school-room  goes  from  the  school-room 
unfitted  for  citizenship,  and  dangerously  near 
moral  anarchy. 

Let  us  hear  in  sane  language  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter  from  one  to  whom  thousands  of 
teachers  look  up  with  love  and  admiration  and 
reverence.  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  says:  "School 
education  and  all  educaticn  is  a  delicate  matter  of 
adjustment,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  two  factors, 
spontaneity  and  prescription.  The  latter  tends  to 
determine  the  whole  individual  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  social  whole.  The  former  tends  to 
make  the  child  a  bundle  of  caprice  and  arbitrari- 
ness by  giviug  full  course  to  his  spontaneity  or 
self-activity.  The  concrete  rule  of  pedagogy  is,  to 
keep  in  view  both  sides,  and  to  encourage  the  child 
to  self-activity  only  as  the  same  is  rational,  that  is 
to  say,  ...  it  enforces  prescription  upon  a  child 
only  in  so  far  as  the  same  is  healthful  for  the  de- 
velopment of  his  self-activity." 


National  Educational  Association,  Charleston, 
S.  C,  July  7-13,  1900. 

PROGR.\MMES  — GENERAL  SESSIONS. 

(All  e^eneral  sessions  in  the  Thompson  Audilotinin.) 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JULY   lO— OPENING  SESSION. 

Addresses  of  Welcome : 

His   Excellency    Miles    B.    McSweeney,  Governor   of  South 

Carolina. 
Hon.    John    J.   McMahan,   State    Superintendent    of  Public 

Instruction. 
Hon.  J.  Adger  Smyth,  Mayor  of  Charleston. 
Henry  P.  Archer,  Superintendent  of  Charleston  schools. 
Responses : 
Dr.    Wm.    T.  Harris,    Commissioner   of    Education    of  the 

United  States. 
Dr.  E.    Oram    Lyte,   Principal   ot   First   Pennsylvania   State 

Noimal  School. 
J.  W.  Carr,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Anderson,  Ind. 
J.  A.  Foshay,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Los  Angeles, 

Gal. 
Presiden's  Address— President  O.  T.  Corson. 
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TUESDAY  EVENING,  JULY  lo. 

The  Small  College : 

I.  Its  Work  in  the  Past— President  W.  O.  Thompson,  Ohio 

State  University. 

II.  Its  Prospects— President  W.  R.  Harper,  University  of 
Chicago. 

WEDNESDAY    MORNING,  JULY    II. 

Contributions  of  Religious  Organizations  to  the  Cause  of 
Education. 

I.  By   the    Baptist    Church — President    Oscar    H.    Cooper, 

Baylor  University,  Te.xas. 

II.  By  the  Methodist  Church— Rev.  H.  M.  Du  Bose,  D.  D., 
General  Secretary  of  the  Epworth  League,  M.  E.  Church, 
South. 

III.  By  the  Catholic  Church -Dr.  Conde  B.  Fallen,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JULY   II. 

I.  Booker  T.  Washington,  President  of  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

II.  President  Joseph  Swain,  University  of  Indiana. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JULY   12. 

The  Problem  of  the  Grades. 

I.  The    Problem   of  Discipline — Miss   Gertrude   Edmund, 

Principal  of  Teachers'  Training  School,  Lowell,  Mass. 

II.  The  Problem  of  Classification  and  Promotion — Miss 
Elizabeth  Buchanan,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


III.  The  Problem  of  Instruction  — Mrs.  Alice  Woodwort! 
Cooley,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades,  Minneapolis 
Minn. 

THURSDAY    EVENING,  JULY   12. 
It  is  expected  that  the  programme  for  this  evening  will  includ 
an  address    by    President    McKinley  and    others,  if  th 
President  finds  it  possible  and  consistent  with  the  dutie 
of  his  office  to  be  present. 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  JULY  I3. 

Some  Relations  of  Literature  to  Education. 

1.  The  Influence  of  Poetry  on  Education  from  the  Basis  c 
Aesthetics — President  Wm.  M.  Beardshear,  State  Colleg 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames,  la. 

2.  The  Value  of  English  Literature  in  Ethical  Training — B 
Principal  Reuben  Post  Halleck,  Boys'  High  School 
Louisville,  Ky. 

3.  Educational  Values  in  Literature — By  Dr.  Martin  G 
Brumbaugh,  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Udiversity  of  Penn 
sylvania,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  JULY  13. 

Addresses. 

1.  What  Manner  of  Child  Shall  this  Be  ?— By  Hon.  G.  R 
Glenn,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  At 
lanta,  Ga. 

2.  (Subject  to  be  supplied)— Geo.  B  Cook,  Superintenden 
of  City  Schools.  Hot  Spring,  Ark. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANV 


STANDARD  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS 

Baldwin's  School  Readers 

Eight  Books        -        Five  Books 
Natural  Geographies 

Elementary,  {?  .60;  advanced,  1.25 
Milne's  Arithmetics 

Elements,  S  .SO;  Standard,  .65 
Milne's  Grammar  School  Algebra,  §  .50 
Rice's  Rational  Spelling  Book 

Parti,  S  .1.5;  Part  II,  .20 
Patterson's  American  Word  Book,  $  .25 
Metcalf  8  Grammars 

Elementary  English,  S  .40;  English  Grammar,  .60 
Lyte's  Language  Series 

Elementary  English,*  .85:  Elements  of  Grammar 
and  Composition,  .50;  Advanced  Grammar  and 
Composition,  .7.>. 
Field's  Grammar  School  History  of  the 

United  States,  $1.00 
Barnes's  National  Vertical  Penm.-inship 

Eight  Books,  per  dozen,  §  .7.5 
Charts,  per  set,  1.50 

Natural  Course  in  Music 

Full  Course— Seven  Books  and  Charts 
Short  Course— Two  Books 
Overton's  Applied  Physiology 

Primary,  *  .30;  Intermediate,  .50;  Advanced,  .80. 


NEW  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS  1900 

For  All  Interested  in  Education 

Hingham,  Mass.,  Chicago,  111. 

July  16-27.  August  20-31. 

INSTRVCTORS: 

MUSIC: 

F.  H.  Ripley,  Thomas  Tapper,  W.  H.  Neldlinger, 
Miss  J.  E.  Crane,  Mrs.  E.  A  Thomas,  W.  S.  B. 
Mathews,  Miss  N.  C.  Love,  H.  E.  Dann,  Mrs.  Jes- 
sie L.  Gaynor,  Mrs.  Mary  Gregory  Murray. 

ETHICS,  PEDAGOGY,  AND  PHILOSOPHY: 

William  De  Witt  Hyde,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Emil  G. 
Hii-sch,  Ph.  D.,  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  Ph.  D., 
W.  N.  Hailmau,  M.  A.,  S.  T.  Button,  A.  B. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE: 

William  J.  Rolfe,  Litt.  D. 

GEOGRAPHY: 

J.  W.  Red  way,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

MATHEMATICS: 

M.  A.  Bailey,  A.  M. 

DRAWING: 

Miss  Josephine  Hartwell,  Miss  Frances  E.  Ran- 
som. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE,  READING,  AND  DRAMAT- 
IC EXPRESSION: 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Fisk,  Miss  Agnes  F.  O'Neil. 


New  York 


For  fall  information  regarding  these  books  and  the  NE  W  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS,  send  to 

AMERICAN   BOOK  COMPANY 

Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta  Portland,  Ore. 


In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  NorthlCarolina  Journallof  Education. 
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Departments. 

The  National  Council  of  Education  will  hold  its  meeting  July 
7,  July  10. 


Kindergarten  Education. 

WEDNESDAY   AFTERXOON,  JULY  II. 


4- 


President's  Address— Mrs.  Maria  Kraus-Boelte. 
A  Mother's  Advice  to  Kindergartners— Mrs.  Clarence  E. 
Meleney. 

The  Need  of   Kindeagartens  in  the  South— Philander  P. 
Cla.xton. 

The  Kindergarten  Gifts  and  Occupations  and  their  Edu- 
cational Value — Miss  Harriet  Niel. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JULY   I3. 

1.  Froebel's  Mother  and  Cosseting  songs,  with  Practical 
Illustrations— Miss  Mary  C.  McCulIoch. 

2.  The  Kindergarten  and  the  Primary  School  in  their  Re- 
lation to  the  Child  and  to  each  Other— Miss  Emma  A. 
Newman. 

3.  The  Educational  Use  of  Music  for  Children  under  the 
Age  of  Seven  Years— Miss  Marie  Ruef  Hofer. 


2, 


In  the  Primary  Grades  (to  be  supplied.) 

The    Geographical    Phase— Dr.  Jacques  \V.  Redwav,  F. 

R.  G.  S. 

FRIDAY    AFTERNOON,    JULY   I3. 

Eng'ish  in  the  Grades— Superintendent  A.  A.  Reed. 

Discussion— Mrs.  Sarah  D.  Jenkins. 
The  Elimination  of  the  Grammar  School— Otis  Ashmore. 

Discussion — John  R.  Kirk. 


Elementary   Education. 

THURSDAY   AFTERNOON,  JULY  12. 

Nature  Study  in  the  Public  Schools. 

I.      General  Presentation — D.  Lange. 


Secondary  Education. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JULY  II. 

1.  To  What  Extent  Should  the  Pupil  in  the  High  School 
3e  Allowed  to  Choose  His  Studies  -Principal  Wm.  J.  S. 
Ryan. 

Discussion  opened  by  A.  H.  Nelson. 

2.  How  Shall  We  Teach  Our  Pupils  the  Correct  Use  of  the 
English  Language?— Oliver  S.  Wescott. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JULY  12. 
A  joint  session  of  the  Higher  and  Secondary  Departments  is 
to  be  held  to  consider  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
College  Entrance  Requirements,  referred  to  the  meeting 
this  year  by  the  joint  session  held  in  Los  Angeles  in 
1899. 


Higher  Education. 

The  Satisfaction  of  Being  a  College  President — President 
Charles  F.  Thwing. 


; 


GOOD  TEXT-BOOKS  ARE  THE  TEACHER'S  ASSISTANTS. 


Teach 


ERS 


who    are    looking    for    First-Class    Text-Books     should 
consult    the    following    list : 


I  Lippincott's  Arithmetics.  Morrises  IT.  S.  Histories. 


Mental,  Elementary  and  Practical. 


Three  well-graded  Books. 


Lippincott's  Science  Series, 

Including  Physiologies,  Elementary  Science,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy  and  Chemistry. 
Worcester's  Dictionaries — Unabridged  and  School  Dictionaries. 


FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING— MORRIS'S  HISTORICAL  TALES. 

Teachers  and  School  Officers,  if  any  of  your  text-books  are  not  giving  satisfaction,  and 
you  are  thinking  of  making  a  change,  write  to  us  for  exchange  and  introduction  terms.  We 
oifer  special  inducements  on  introduction  orders. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO., 

624  CHESTNUT   STREET,  S!^  ^        \"^'^  ^iM  Ji  .-^^  '' i^^M 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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and    the    State— President    Joseph 


Higher    Education 
Swain. 

Discussion  led  by  Chancellor  J.  H.  Kirkland. 

FRIDAY   AFTERNOON,  JULY    I3. 
The  Scope  and  Mission  of  the   Land   Grant  Colleges  in 
America— President  \Vm.  M.  Beardshear. 


Normal  Schools. 

WEDNESDAY   AFTFRNOON,  JULY  II. 

The  Normal  School  Problems  of  the  South. 

I.  Training  of  Teachers  for  White  Schools— Charles  D. 
Mclver. 

Training   of  Teachers   for   Negro   Schools— Rev.  H.  B. 
Frizzell. 

Training  of  Teachers  for  Cuba  and  Puerto   Rico — Victor 
S.  Clark. 

Discussion.     Hon.     G.     R.     Glenn    and    Booker    T. 
Washington. 

FRIDAY    AFTFRNOON,  JULY   I3. 

The  Training  of  Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools. 

Professor  G.  W.  A.  Lucky,  President  Livingstone  C.  Lord, 
Superintendent  Charles  B.  Gilbert.  Discussion.  John 
R.  Kirk,  J.  F.  Millspaugh. 


Character,  Content  aind  Purpose  of  the  Course  in  Manual 
Training  for  Elementary  Schools. 

President  Francis  W.  Parker,  Professor  Charles  R.  Richards, 
Gustav  Larsen. 

THURSDAY  AFTERN'JON,  JULY  12. 

High  School  Courses  in  Manual  Training. 

J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  Charles  B.  Howe,   B.  A.  Lenfest. 


2. 


3- 


Art  Education. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JULY   II. 
President's  Address — Miss  Frances  E.  Ransom. 
Art  in  Everything — Francis  W.  Parker. 

Discussion  by  Miss  Katherine  Kopman. 
Picture  Study,  Its  Relation  to  Culture  and  General  Edu- 
cation— Miss  Estelle  Potter. 

Discussion  by  Fred  J.  Orr  and  Miss  Gertrude  M.  Ed- 
mund. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JULY  12. 
Relative  Value  of  Pencil  Drawing  and  Water  Color  Work, 
in  Pnblic  Art  Instruction--Miss  Bonnie  Snow. 

Discussion  by  John  S.  Ankeny. 
The  Relation  of  Nature  Study  to   Drawing  in  the  Public 
Schools — James  M.  Stone. 


Manual  Training. 

WEDNESDAY   AFTERNOON,  JULY   II. 
President's  Address — The   Relation   of  Manual   Training   to 
Trade  Education.      Charles  H.  Keyes. 


Music   Eudcation. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,   JULY    II. 

Common  Sense  as  an  Aid  to  the  School  Music    Super- 
visor— Sterrie  A.  Weaver.     (Two  papers  to  be  supplied.) 


The  University  of  North  Carolina 

SUMMER  SCHOOL, 


BEGINS  JUNE   12th,    1900. 
Continues  4  Weeks. 


WEST  VIRGINIA     !yoy  Wffl  HEILTH? 

UNIVERSITY 


Twenty  Weil-Known  Instructors.     THE  SUMMER  QUARTER 


Instruction  in  Every  Department  i 
— Primary,  High  School, 

Academic.  1 


University  Summer  Term 

Begins  June  12,  1900.     Continues  12 
weeks. 

Twenty  courses  of  Regular  University 
instruction. 

Rates  Summer  School  for  Teachers, 
$6.00. 

Summer  Term  of  the  University,  tui- 
tion, $20;  registration,  65. 

Members  of  the  Summer  School  dur- 
ing the  four  weeks  it  is  in  session,  may 
attend  the  Summer  Term  classes  free  of 
charge. 

For  circulars  giving  full  information 
as  to  board   and  courses  of  study,  ad- 

PRESIDENT  ALDERMAN, 
or  M.  C.  S.  NOBL5, 
Supt.  University  Summer  School, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Begins  June  21st  and  ends 
September  1st 

Courses  will  be  given  in  almost  all 
subjects.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
courses  there  will  be  a  large  number  of 
free  entertainments  and  special  lectures 
and  courses  by  eminent  specialists  from 
other  institutions,  such  as  President 
Gunsaulus.  of  Armour  Institute,  Presi- 
dent Draper,  of  the  University  of  Illin- 
ois, President  Jlendenhall,  of  Worcester 
1  'oly technic  Institute,  President  Thwing, 
of  Western  Reserve  University,  Profes- 
sor Scripture,  of  Yale  University,  and 
President  Bashford,  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University. 

Teachers  will  find  courses  that  will 
exactly  meet  their  wants.  Summer 
quarter  work  counts  toward  a  degree 
the  same  as  work  in  any  other  quarter. 
Expenses  are  low.  The  circular  of  an- 
nouncements will  be  sent  upon  applica- 
tion to 

JEROME  H.  RAYMOND.  President, 
Morgantown,  AV.  Va. 


Go  to  Asheville,  N.  C^ 

YOUWMPROSPWY? 

I      Attend  th^  ASHEVILLE  BUSINESS- 

I  COLLEGE.     Established    1892.      Hun- 
I  dreds  of  graduates    filling  responsibl* 
positions.     Sjecial  inducements  to  those 
who  take  a  full  Diploma  Course. 
i      For  full  information,  write 

H.  S.  Shockley,  Principal, 

AsheviUe,  N.  C. 


UUKMTCn  A  position  by  a  youn^  lady 
llAll  I  LU — havinga  full  diploma  from  a 
tioutliein  Seminary.  Si.x  years  e.vperience  in 
the  public  schools.  Can  teach  French  and 
(German,  also  Book-keeping.  A  position  in  a 
high  school  is  preferred.  References  and  tes- 
timonials on  application.  Address.  XY,  P.  O- 
Bo-\  •mi,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 


JOS.  J.  STOIVE, 

JOB   PRINTER, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Specialty  of  School  Work  of  all  kinds. 
A  trial  order  solicited. 


In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 
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THURSDAY    AFTERNOON,  JULY  12. 

What  Music  Should  Be  Taught  in  the  First,  Second  and 
Third  Grades — Miss  Annie  M.  Allen. 
Should  the  Study  of  Music  in  Public  Schools  be  Taught 
from  the  Song  to  the  Exercise  ? 

Discussion.     Affirmative — C.   H.   Congdon,    Chicago, 
111.     Negative — (to  be  supplied.) 


6. 


Business  Education. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JULY  12. 

Addresses  of  Welcome — Professor  A.  L.  Stokes,  Princi- 
pal of  Richmond's  Business  College,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
James  M.  Seignious,  Charleston,  S.  C,  representing  the 
business  men  of  Charleston. 

Response   and    President's    Address — Carl   C.  Marshall, 
Editor  of  Learning  by  Doinc;,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
The  Consent  and  Educational  Value  of  a  Course  for  a 
Secondary    School    of    Commerce — Dr.    Cheesman    A. 
Herrick. 

Should    Our    Colleges    and    Universities    Educate    Men 
Especially  for  Business?     Woodford  D.  Anderson. 
The    Commercial    High    School    Course — Willram    E. 
Doggett. 

Profitable  Publicity;  a  Study  of  Advertising  as  Applied 
to  Business  Colleges — Willard  J.  Wheeler. 


FRIDAY    AFTERNOON,  JULY    13. 

The  Commercial  High  School  a  Legitimate  Part  of  the 
University — D.  M.  Willis. 

The  Advantages  and  Difficulties  of  Introducing  the  Com- 
mercial Branches  in  Grammar  and  High  Schools  — Dr. 
H.  M.  Rowe. 

Essentials  of  Modern  Business  Penmanship — F.  L. 
Haeberle. 

School  and  Business  Arithmetic  ;  Their  Limitations  and 
Improvements— F-dward  W.  Stitt. 


Child  Study. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JULYII. 
President's  Address — Acting  President  Thomas  P.  Bailey. 
A  Criticism  on  Herbart's  Psychology  as  a  Basis  for  Peda- 
gogy— Miss  Margaret  Shallenberger. 
Is  there  a  Nationality   Problem    in    Our    Schools— Miss 
Marion  Brown. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JULY  12. 

Paper  (subject  to  be  supplied)  —Professor  Earl  Barnes. 
A  Study  in  Musical  Interpretations— H.  E.  Kratz. 


Pliysical  Education. 

The  Place  of  Physical  Education  in  an  Organic  System  of 

Education  — (To  be  supplied  ) 

An  Exhibition  of  Gymnastic  School  Work. 


THE  CHICAGO  INSTITUTE 

ACADEMIC  AND  PEDAGOGIC 

Summer  School  for  Teachers. 

Sis  Weeks.  Beginning  Monday,  July  2,  and  Closing  Friday,  Aug.  10.  Open  to  All. 

COL.    FRANCIS   W.    PARKER    AND  THE    HEADS   OF  TEN    DEPART- 
MENTS   FORMERLY    OF   THE   COOK   COUNTY    NORMAL     C    CLLG 


A  full  corps  of 
Instructors  and 
excellent  facilities 


Unequaled  attractions  for  teachers  and  others 
who  wish  to  combine  recreation  and  summer 
study.  Daily  Model  School.  Write  for  circulars 
and  information,  addressing  the  Director, 

603  MARQUETTE  BUILDING,  CHICAGO. 


Lincoln  Park 
and  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan 


HARVARD  UINIVERSITV 


July  5  to  August  15.     Fifty-two  courses  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  work  is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers.  Women  as  well  as 
men  admitted  to  all  the  courses  except  in  Engineering  and  in  Geological  Field- 
Work.  For  pamphlet  containing  description  of  the  courses  and  statement  of  ex- 
penses, apply  to 

S.  SHALER,  Chairman. 


J.  L.  LOVE,  Clerk,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


N. 


Study 

Medicine, 
Pharmacy, 

AND 

Dentistry 
In  Summer 

at  Chicago. 


The  Illinois  Medical  College. 

Summer  School. 

Medical  Course,  four  years,  January  1st  to  October  1st.  Each  session 
nine  months,  dlrided  into  3  terms.  Two  terms  attendance  consti- 
tutes one  year's  credit.  Dentistry  three  years,  seven  months  each, 
March  1st  "to  October  1st.  Pharmacy  two  years,  six  months  each, 
April  1st  to  October  1st.    For  particulars  write 


SCHOOL  DESKS. 

Blackboards,      Maps,      Globes, 
Charts,    Crayon,    Erasers,    &c. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Send  for  catalogues  and  quota- 
tations  on  whatever  you  want. 

Chas.  J.  Parker,  Gen,  Agt.,  Ealeigh,  N,  0. 

WAKE  FOREST 

Summer  Law  School 

The  next  session  of  the  Wake  Forest 
Summer  Law  School  will  begin  June 
18,  1900,  and  will  continue  until  the 
September  examinations  in  Supreme 
Court.  The  lectures  will  cover  the  en- 
tire course  prescribed  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Every  law  student  in  North 
Carolina  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to 
study  law  at  Wake  Forest.  For  further 
information  address 

N.  Y.  GULLEY,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 


M 


ARTHAS  VINEYARD 

SUMMER   INSTITUTE, 

Cottage  City,  Mass. 


Five  hundred  students.  Forty  Instructors. 
Send  for  &4-page  circular. 


HEMAN  H.  BROWN,  Sec,      103  State  Street,  Chicago,  j  William  A.  Mowry,  Hyde  Park,  Hass. 
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FRIDAY   AFTERNOON,    JULY    I3. 

German  Contributions  to  School  Gymnastics— C.  F.  E. 

Schultz. 

Swedish  Contributions  to    School   Gymnastics— (To  be       -• 

supplied. ) 


Science  Education. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JULY   12. 

Nature  Study  and  the  Biological  Sciences. 

1.  President's  Address— How  can  the  Relation  Between  Ad- 
vanced Science  in  the  College  and  University  and  Nature 
Study  in  the  Graded  Schools  be  Rendered  More  Mutually 
Helpful  ?     Acting  President  Charles  B.  Wilson. 

2.  For  the  College  and  University— (to  be  supplied.) 

3.  For  Graded  Schools— Miss  Katherine  E.  Dolbear. 

4.  For  Normal  Schools  -(To  be  supplied.) 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  JULY  I3. 


3- 


Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Address— (Subject  to  be  supplied)  — H.  C.  White. 

Address — John  Daniel, 

Chemistry  in  the  Schools— F.  P.  Venable. 


School  Administration. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JULY   12. 

Address  of  Welcome— Hon.  Charles  H.  Simonton. 

Response — President  Edward  E.  Barthell. 

School-House  Architecture— C.  H.  Parsons. 

One    Man    Power   in    School     Administration — Graham 

Harris. 

School  Administration  Poblems  in  the  South— Israel  H. 

Peres. 

FRIDAY    AFTERNOON,  JULY  13. 

The  Relation  between  Board  and  Teachers — Dr.   W.  A. 

Hunt. 

Manual  Training— C.  M.  Woodward. 

Teachers  Salaries— How  Graded— Judge  R.   L.  Yeager, 

School  Board  Organization — Hon.  Hoke  Smith. 


Library  Department. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JULY   II. 

How  to  Direct  Children's  Reading— Miss  Mae  E.  Schreiber. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  JULY   I3 

The  Greater  School,  or  the  School  Plus  the  Library  Grea- 
ter than  Either— H.  L    Elmendorf 

Library  Extention  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Travel- 
ing Library  Movement — Mrs.  Eugene  B.  Heard. 


f^EW  CLOrniNQ  STORE  .... 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  have  opened  a  new  and  up-to-date 

QLOTHINQ.  HflT  AND    . 


FURNI5H1NQ  Q00D5  5T0RE. 

New  building  and  all  new  goods,  new  firm,  new  prices,  and  a  new  way  of  doing  business. 
We  sell  at  ONE  PRICE  AND  CASH  TO  ALL.  Can  fit  any  size  and  shape.  We  have  the  largest 
stock  in  North  Carolina.    Wholesale  and  retail.    Suits  made  to  measure. 

VANSTORY  CLOTHING  COMPANY, 


236  and  238  South  Elm  St., 


GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


The  Educational  But^eau 


Davidson,  X.  G. 


Estab^ 
lished 
1891. 
Secures  positions  for  teachers.    One  fee  entitles  to  Life  Membership.     Recom- 
mends competent  teachers  to  sc-hools  and  families  without  charge. 

Durinjf  1899  we  secured  positions  in  the  following  States  for  our  members:  Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas, Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Texas.  >?irg:inia.  Positions  tilled  included  almost  every  grade  of 
work  from  college  presidency  to  governess.  Largest  salary  secured,  $2,300  per  year;  smallest, 
$8  per  month  with  board. 

During  the  present  year,  up  to  date  as  heard  from,  we  have  located  members  in  Virginia,         PIqcciVqI       Mo+Viomo+iVal         T  itamr-p- 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Alabama  and    the    Carolinas.    „  V^^f-i       '  -ui-      i   V?^  '   •    f^*^^^'*'^^' 

Business  has  far  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year.    We  contidently  believe  the   Bureau   has  i  oCientinc,  hSiDllcal,  Commercial 
the  best  clientele  of  all  Southern  agencies,    .ludging  from  past  experience,  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  at  several  hundred  vacancies  during  the  next  four  months,  with  quite  a  number 
ni  w  on  file.    We  are  in  a  position  to  be  of  valuable  service  to  competent  teachers  and  schools, 
and  respectfully  invito  full  and  contidential  correspondence. 


Oak  Ridge  Institute. 

A  Classical  and  Business  School. 


"The  Largest  and   Best   Equipped   Fitting 
School  in  the  South." 
Summer  Term  opens  .Tune  4th. 
Fall  Term  opens  August  32nd. 
Special  rates  to  teachers. 
For  beautiful  catalogue,  address 

J.  A.  &  M.  H.  HOLT, 

Oak  Bidge,  N.  C. 


ft 


Sixty-fourth  Year  Begins  Sept.  6th. 


June  1st,  1900. 


CHARLES  J.  PARKER,  Manager, 

RALEIGH, 


N.  C. 


WANTED 


.FIFTY  BOYS-HIGH-TONED,  MANLY  BOYS~ 

AT    THE 


FISHBURNE  SCHOOL, 


WAYNESBORO, 

VIRGINIA.     .  . 


English,  Classical  and  Scientific  Courses,  with  Military  Training.  Experienced  Instruc- 
tors; modern  methods:  beautiful  location.  Only  boys  of  good  character,  free  from  use  of  bad 
language,  cigarettes,  etc.,  received.    Write  for  catalogue. 


Courses  offered  for  A.  B.,  B.  S.  and 
A.M. 


JAS.  A.  FISHBURNE,  A.  B.,  Principal 

In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 


Terms  moderate.  Location  healthfuL 
Laboratories  complete.  Teaching  thor- 
ough.    Gymnasium  equipped. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

J.  B.  SHEARER, 

President. 

The  Texas  Teachers'  Bureau. 

Is  the  oldest  teachers'  agency  in  the  state. 
It  has  had  11  years'  experience.  For  further 
particulars  send  two-cent  stamp  to  MOORE  & 
RUSSELL,  Managers.  Palestine,  Texas. 
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Education  For  Deaf,  Blind  and  Feeble-Minded. 
Sub-Department  for  the  Deaf. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON  JULY  II. 

1.  President's  Address— Warring  Willcinson. 

2.  Thie  Growth  and  Development  of  Soutliern  Schools  for 
the  Deaf— J.  R.  Dobyns. 

3.  The  State  of  the  Case — Miss  Mary  S.Garrett. 

4.  Recent  Changes  of  Method  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf — A.  L.  E.  Crouter. 

5.  Statistics  for  Speech  Teaching  in  American  Schools — F. 
W.  Booth. 

Day  School  for  Deaf,  the  Logical  Outcome  of  Education- 
al Progsess — Marion  Foster  Washburne. 


6. 


Sub° Department  for  the  Blind. 

THURSDAY    AFTERNOON,  JULY  12. 

I.  The  Lesson  to  be  learned  by  the  General  Teacher  from 
Experience  in  Teaching  Arithmetic  to  the  Blind — By 
Superintendent  Frank  H.   Hall. 

2  A  Sketch  of  the  Conceptions  Entertained  by  the  Better 
Professional  Thought  of  the  Day  Concerning  the  Func- 
tion of  Schools  for  the  Blind — Superintendent  Dudley 
Williams. 

3.     The  Higher  Education  of  the  Blind — J.  E.Swearingen. 


Sub. Department  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JULY  13. 

1.  Introductory  Address— Miss  Margaret  Bancroft. 

2.  Is  the    Trainsng  of  the    Idiot    an    E.vtravagance? — Miss 
Mary  J.  Dunlap. 

3.  What  Treatment  shall  be  Accorded  a  Dull  or  Feeble- 
Minded  Child  in  the  Public  Schools?— H.   M.  Hesbden. 


Indian  Education. 

This  department  will  hold  an  extended  institute  of  inspec- 
tors, supervisors,  agents,  superintendents  and  teachers  in  the 
service  of  the  government  department  for  Indian  education, 
extending  as  per  the  following  program  from  July  5-13,  with 
recesses  to  avoid  conflict  with  important  sessions  of  the  gen- 
eral association. 

Discussions  at  all  sessions  of  the  Departments  will  be  upon 
topics  furnished  by  prominent  Indian  School  workers  in  the 
United  States,  who  will  suggest  the  needs  of  their  respective 
localities. 

For  futher  imformation  write  to 

W.  K.  Tate,  Secretary 
Local  Executive  Committee,  Charleston  S.  C. 
Oscar  T.  Corson   President, 
Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Winona,  Minn. 


7  PER  CENT  INVESTMENT, 


TAXES  PAID  BY  COMPANY. 


OFFICERS. 

J.  C.  Drewry,  Prest 
J.  S.  Wynne,  V   Prest. 

B.  S.  Jerman,  Treas. 
J.  N  Holding,  Atty. 
Geo  Allen,  Sec. 

C.  G.  Latta, 
W.  S.  Primrose. 


Ten  Year  $100  Coupon  Certificate,  with  20  semi-annual  coupons  of 
$2  25  each,  secured  by  real  estate  mortgage,  are  being  sold  for  $8.5.00 
cash,  which  gives  a  seven  per  cent  Investment  free  of  tax.  Also 
monthly  payment  *100  certihcates  payable  100  months  after  date,  with 
guaranteed  protection  and  maturity  of  investment  in  case  of  death, 
are  being  Sold  tor  100  payments  of  SO  cents.  This  gives  a  six  per  cent, 
per  annum  prollt,  besides  valuable  protection.  A  valuable  invest- 
ment for  teachers.    Write  for  particulars. 

MECHANICS'  &  INVESTORS'  UNION, 

GEORGE  ALLEN,  Secretary.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


WE  WANT  TO  BUY 

SOME  COPIES  OF  ^ 

Wheeler's,  Martin's,  Caruther's  and  Wil- 
liamson's Histories  of  North  Carolina, 
Foote's  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  Hun- 
ter's Sketches  of  Western  North  Carolina 
and  Heart  of  the  Alleghanys. 

There  are  many  of  these  books  throvrn  around  in  the  homes  in  North  Caroli- 
na that  are  worth  more  to  us  than  to  the  owners.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have 
prices  on  any  of  them. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 


PUBLISHERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS, 


RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


Summer 
1900 


Normal  Park, 
Chicago. 


"'  Chicago  Normal  Summer  School 

Under  the  Auspices  of  CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 
THREE    WEEKS  Beeinnlng  Monday,  July  2.  and  closing  Friday.  July  20.  OPEN  TO  ALL 


Faculty  iucludlug  the  Heads  of  Departments  lu  tUe  CUIcago  Normal  School. 
FOURTEEN   DEPARTMENTS.    DAILY  PRACTICE  SCHOOL.    Write  for  circular,  addressing 
DUDLEY  tlR.VNT  HAYS,  B  S50  W.  60tl>  Plucc,  CIIICACO,  III. 


Teachers 


and  employers  should 
correspond  with  H.  N. 
Robertson,  Proprietor 
Robertson's  Tpaclier'N  Aifflncy,  Equitable  Build- 
ing, Memphis,  Tenn.  Has  tilled  vacancies  in 
19  States.  Operates  in  every  State.  Faithful 
and  etRcient  service. 


gVERY   TEACHER 

SHOULD  OWN  A 

^^^Waterman  Fountain  Pen. 

They  are  the  best  made.  Send  us  J8.50  and 
we  will  send  you  one,  postage  paid,  fuUj'  guar- 
anteed.   Address 

WHARTON  BROS., 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 


BEST  MAKES  OF  i 


EDUCATE  YOURSELF  *°o^„Ty  the 
HARDWARE. 

We  have  them  in  almost  emlk'ss  variety  and 
the  prices  are  about  what  are  asked  for  infe- 
rior goods.  "The  best  is  tho  cheapest"  in 
hardware  as  well  as  other  lines  of  goods.    Call 

on  us  and  be"' 

convinced. 


Wakefield  Hardware  Co. 


E.  R.  MICHAUX,  M.  D, 

Practicing  Physician, 
301  S.  Elm  St.,  Graensltoro,  N.  G. 


CHAS.  ROBERSON.  M.  D.. 

Over  Greensboro  National  Bank, 
GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


In  dealing  with  advertisers  please  mention  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 
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North  Carolina  Teachers  Assembly 

Seventeenth  Vear.  . 
Oth  to  ITth  June,  IQOO. 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  PROGRAMME. 

Living  Subjects  Discussed  by  Living  flen. 


Special  PdWIc  Scliool  Day  lor  Coitf  SopBriiiileats  ai  Ttielr  M. 


Visit  of  DR.  J.  L.  H.   CURRY,   General  Agent  Peabody  Fund, 

and  a  Special  Address  by  him  to  the  Assembly. 


THE  ADVISABILITY  OF  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

WILL  BE  DISCUSSED. 


OIN  TO  MOREHEAD! 


Make  your  arrangements  to  spend  a  few  days  for  both  profit  and  pleasure  at  the 
Assembly  this  year. 

No  teacher  can  afford  to  miss  the  gathering  of  teachers  this  year.  It  will  give  new 
life,  new  zeal,  and  greater  aspirations  for  the  important  work  in  the  future. 

Railroad  have  given  us  one  fare  rates,  plus  the  two  dollars  membership 
fee  of  the  Assembly.     Good  board  will  be  secured  at  one  dollar  per  day. 

This  will  be  a  great  year  for  State  Political  Gatherings. 

Let  us  also  make  it  a  memorable  year  for  a  great  Educational  Gather- 
ing. Remember  this  will  be  the  last  Annual  Teachers'  Assembly  of  the  I9th  Century. 
Let  us  make  it  one  worthy  of  the  time  in  which  we  live. 

For  information  write 

Prof.  D.  Matt  Thompson,  President,  Statesville,  N.  C, 
or  C.  H.  Mebane,  Sec.  and  Treas.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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The  Carnefix  Practical  Sight-Word  Reading  Chart  and 
Phonic  Exercise. 

is  acknowledged  by  experts  to  be  the  best ;  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Government  for  Peurto  Rican  schools  over  all 
competitors ;  used  for  beginners  in  English  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe. 

Johnson's  Speller 

marks  a  new  era  in  teaching  the  correct  foundation  princi- 
ples of  good  spelling. 

Some  of  the  most  progressive  and  successful  educators  in 
America  pronounce  the  Johnson  Readers  to  be  supe- 
rior to  any  others  on  the  market.  Carefully  edited  by 
teachers  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  educational  work. 
Beautifully  illustrated,  well  printed,  artistically  and  substan- 
tially bound. 

Lee's  Histories 

are  wonderfully  interesting  books.  The  author  has  a  happy 
faculty  of  writing  history  so  as  to  make  it  exceedingly  inter, 
esting  as  well  as  instructive. 

If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  Johnson's  Writing      ^§ 
Books,   Grammars,   Arithmetics,  etc.,   etc., 

you  are  just  a  little  bit  behind  the  times.  ^^^5 

I-"'  T~\  r~^  T"^  "The  Revival  of  Interest  in  Southeen 
1  I  V  L-  l_-(  Letters,"  by  Charles  W.  Kent ;  "A  National 
Crime  at  the  Feet  of  American  Parents,"  by  Edward  Bok,  and 
"Tripartite  Education,"  an  address  delivered  by  B.  F.  Johnson 
before  the  Southern  Educational  Association  at  Memphis,  Decem- 
ber, 1899. 

Address : 

B.  F.  Johnson  PnblisMng  Co. 

901-903-905  East  Main  St.,        Richmond,  Virginia,  U.  S.  A 
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CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


students  admitted  any  time  dur- 
ing the  year.  Boarding  Department 
for  both  sexes.  Furnished  Eooms 
in  Dormitory  for  girls.  Furnished 
Rooms  in  Dormitories  for  boys. 
Girls'  Boarding  Club.  Boys'  Board- 
ing Club.     Day  Students'  Eooms. 

Three  Regular  Courses — Classical, 
Latin  Scientific,  Scientific. 

Three  Special  Courses — Commer- 
cial, Music,  Telegraphy. 

Two  Years  in  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment. Ten  Kxperienced  Teachers. 
Good  Equipment  for  Scientific  Re- 
search. Delightful  Location.  Li- 
brary, Laboratories,  Museum,  Gym- 
nasium, Tenuis  Courts,  Athletic 
Field. 

Expenses  low.  For  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  address 

PRESIDENT  HOBBS, 


The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  of  North  Carolina 

Offers  to  young  women  thorough  literary,  classical,  scientific  and  indu  trial  education,  and  special  pedagogical 
training.     Annual  expenses,  including  board,  $90  to  S130.     For  non-residents  of  the  state,  8150. 

Faculty  of  30  members,  representing  in  culture  and  training  many  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities 
of  this  country  and  Europe.  Three  departments  of  work — Normal  Department,  Commercial  Department,  Do- 
mestic Science  Department.  Practice  and  Observation  School  of  seven  grades  and  more  than  200  children  under 
direction  of  skilful  supervising  teachers.  More  than  400  regular  students  in  daily  attendance  from  every  section 
of  North  Carolina.     About  2,000  matriculates  during  the  past  eight  year. 

For  catalogue  or  other  information,  address 

PRESIDENT  MclVER,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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